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A. 

Acknowledgments, 36, 65, 97, 1S9, 163, 194. 
236, 857, 288, 383, 353, 383 

Addiaon Co. Ag. Society, 96 

ADDRESSES— Notices of: 

Devid Thomas's, 60 

Gov. Wright's, 314 

Gen Diz's 381 

Prof. Norton's, S50 

Prof. Shepard's, 349 

S. S. Randall's, 132 

Agriculmral College at Mount Airy,.. . 128 

— — in Tennessee, 227 

— Furnaces, Mott'flL 849 

— Institute at Poughkeepsie, 97 

— Lectures at Yale College, 324 

— Professorship at Harvard Univer- 

sity, 227 

— Papers, how to get subscribers to, . 92 

— — how to improve, 155 

— Schools, Legislative Reports on,. . . 194 
Reasons for establishing, . . 308, 334 

— Societies, ipood influence of, 284 

Suggestions to committees of^. . 366 

Afrriculture, no. of persons engaged in, 236 
Albany and Rens. Hon. Society,. . 355, 311 

Alpacas, 130,195 

American Institute, Fair of, 988, S51 

— Agricultural Association, 288 

Ammonia, contained in soils, 202 

— how to fix. 137,390,240 

Analysis of different vegetaUes, 171 

— oif Guano, 11 

Animals, shelter necessary for, JA 

Ants, black, to destroy,. .. •» 997 

A^ile-paring maehine, 889 

Apples— Baldwin, 285,340 

— Early Joe, 310 

— Ezportatioa of, ...J 173 

— False names to, 193,340 

— Fondness of Indians for,, 853 

— Hawley or Douse 114,192 

— Minister,.... •« 87 

— NorthemSpy 66 

-> Packing for sea voyages, 287 

— Pie, 85 

— Roxbury and Putnam Russet,. ... 116 

— Samples of, 189,197 

— Seedlings, 65,990,384 

— Select bstso( 282 

— Six best. 116 

— Winter in Ohio, 375 

An^e Trees, Blight in, 328,255 

— — bearing in even and odd years,. 886 

— — Borers in, 29 

'— — over 200 years old, 352 

Apricot, Dubois' Ooiden, 339 

Artesian Wells, 12 

Artichoke, Jerusalem, 92 

Ashes for manure, 68, 131, 161, 365 

I— Conl, 318— Screen for, 93 

Asparagus beds, care of, 86 

— Culture of, 383 

— Experiment with, 325 

— Giant, 88 

Aororm Hort. Society, 355 

Barberry, not injnrious to wheat, 177, 

343,383 

Barley, culture of, 89, 109 

^ Premium crops of, 64,89, tl9 



Bams, plan and description of, ... 184, 301 

— Notices of, 43, 35S, 354, 363, 383 

Barometer, Farmer's, a humbug, 138 

Beans, premium crop of, 119 

Bee Hives and Moth, 62, 139, 177 

Bees. Management of, 16, 889 

— False Theories respecting, 387 

Berts, premium crop or,. 119 

Berksnire Ag* Society, 349 

Birds, plea for, 66 

Bite of a mad dog, cure for 369 

Blackberry bushes, to destroy, 161 

Black Weevil, to destroy, 50 

Bologna, agriculture of, 223 

Bones for manure, 68, 161 

Bog luid, how to improve, 209 

Book-tarming, remarks on, 34, 363 

BOOKS— Notices of: 

American Poulterer's Companion, 99 

— Veterinarian, 168 

•— Agricultural, 154 

— Institute, Report of, 391 

Allen's Bee Cultivator, 131 

A^icultural Botany, 859 

Bnef Compend of Am. Agriculture, 99 

Child's First Book, 99 

Colman's European Tour, 100, 108, 140 
Commerce ana Navigation of the 

Valley of the Mississippi, 373 

Chemistrvof the Four Seasons,.. . 131 
Chemical Principles of Rotation aC 

Crops. , 133 

Cultivation of Flax, 828 

Dictionary of Modem Gardening,.. 389 

English Spelling Book, 168 

Eubank's Hydraulics and Mechan- 
ics, 373 

Farmer's Ag. Chemistry, 100 

Fresli Gleanings, S91 

Geology of Vermont, 99 

Guenon on Milch Cows, 183 

Physiology of Digestion, 373 

Principles of Road>making, 197 

Report of Ohio Board of Agricul- 
ture, 131 

Returns of Mass. Ag. Societies,. . . 196 

The Architect. 386 

The Horse's Foot 99 

Transactions of Mass. HorU Soci- 
ety, 373 

Transactions of Rensselaer Ag. So- 
ciety, 163 

— of New- York State Ag. Society 239 
The Pig, by Yonatt... . . . 359, 277, 318 

Bot-fly, sneaking habit of, 915 

Box edgings, 86 

Bread-kneading machine, 346, 380 

Break the Crusty 188 

Breeding, Principles of. 364, 881 

Brick-making machine 97, 307 

Broadcast Sowing machine,. 377 

Brooke and Ohio Ag. Society, 119 

Broom-Com, deterioration of, 98 

— — Culture and manufacture o(j... 336 

Bruises, cure for, 182 

Buckwheat, how cooked in Russia, ... 90 

— straw, for fodder. 123 

Budded trees to be headed down, 1 14 

Budding, remarks on, 99, 60, 85, 199, 394, 

985,339»340 

— how performed, 199 

BoiUiag, oheapesi and best mode of,. . 74 



BUILDINGS— Bern, plan of, 184, 301 

Coating for 184 

Carriage House, Ornamenlal, 120 

Commodious Farm-house, 21 6 

Cheap paint for, 346 

Farm Houses, plans of, 50,73 

Heating by hot air fumaeee, . . 75, 346 

Laborer's Cottage, 35, 843 

Miniature Cottage, 363 

Of unburnt brick, .74 

Bull ring dencribed, 379 

Burdock, 10 destroy, 143 

Burlington Co. Ag. Society, 197 

Bushes, time for cutting, 210 

Butler Dairy of B. A. Hall, 835 

— DiflicuUy in making, 30, 66 

— Good sale of, 131 

— Irish Rose, 313,384 

— Made inNew-York^ 336 

— Mdcing and preservmg, 137 

— Rationale of churning, 30 

Buttonwood trees, disease of, 130 



Cabbage, to preserve in winter,. . . 347, 347 

— large, 384 

Caledonia Co. Ag. Society, 161, 315 

Calf, large, I39 

Canada ThisUes, to destroy, 144, 176, 309, 913 
Carrots, culture of, S6, 56, 383 

— Premium crops of,. . 64, 87, 96, 119, 983 

— Seed per acre, 131 

— Uses of, 66 

— White, 290 

Catterpillars, to destroy, 114 

CATTLE— Ayrshire, 41, 183, 149, 886 

Age of, to decide, 874 

Alderaeys, 1 42 

Breeding in England, 140 

— Principles of, 364, 381 

Col. Jaque's Cream-pots, 41 

Calf, large, 189— Hornless, 99 

Compdnnd for fattening, 838 

Cooking fbod for, 354,330 

Cows— food for 309 

— Gnenon's Treatise on, 123 

— in New-York, 336 

— injury to teat of, S87 

— Lady Barringion III, 88 

— Productive, 19, 49, 66, 179. 309, 835, 
_ 965, 308, 863 

— Protracted gestation of, 285 

— Winter food <br, 13I 

Dovons ...41,133,142 

Dnrhams,. ... 88, 07, 141, 386, 357. 967. . 

« . 368,383 

— How bred, 394 

Duea$e$ q/"- Black leg, cure for,. . 98 

— Bloody Murrain, cure for, 195 

— New, in Westchester, igo 

English, 140 

Exhrbited at State Fair, 320 

Fat 100,390 

Feeding boxes for 382 

Galloway's, description of, 9 

Gore breed, 3^2 

Hercfords, 41,141,996,288 

Heifers, how to train, 157 

Italian 4^ 

in Holland, ,, 79 

Imported by Mass. Society, 123 

In-and-in Breeding, 364 
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CATTLE— Improvement in, S46 

Kerry, 143 

Manachusetu, 30, 41, SC'i 

Most valued at Smithfield, 80 

Oxen, to prevent drawing apart, ... 351 

Ring for, 379 

Sales of, 66, 957. SSa, 3(j3 

Scottish, at Falkirk, 11 

Soiling, crops for, 26 

Traiuiug, 1^ 

Three at one birth, 1D4 

Winter care of, 19 

Cayuga Co. Ag. Society, .... 119, 151, 3.31 

Chalybeate Springs, 973 

Change of Seed, 3«9 

Characteristics of the past season 37*2 

Charcoal as a fertiliser, 01, 146, 200 

Chatauque Co. Ag. Society, 96 

Chemical investigations, results uf,. ... 45 

Cherry trees, remedy for slugs on 2S3 

Cherries, select list of, described, 2^0 

•— Size of diflereiit varieties, 2->6 

— Wendell's Bigarrean, a5.5 

Chess, not produced from wheat,. . 126) SH5 

Chestnuts, to raise from seed, 3h'2 

Chiccory, culture of, • • • • l^JO 

Chittenden Goamy Ag. Society, 9(3, 

197,350 

Churning, rationale of, 30 

Chums, prices of. VM] 

Clinton Co. Ag. Society, 119, 377 

Clover hulling machine, 3n 

— ' should be turned in when ripe, 253 

— - seed, sowing, 132 

— — Insect in, 154 

Machine for sowing, 214 

Coal Ashes for manure, 31S 

Screen for, 93 

Cocklebur or Burweed, 143 

Composts, to make, ... 69, 91, 161, 325, 320 

Compound for fattening cattle, 2i4 

Cooking food for stock, 254, 339 

Com and Cob Mills, 32 

CoraShellcrs, 161 

Cortland Co. Ag- Society, 215 

Cottages of England, Ii3^ 

Cotton, Mastodon 302 

Couch grass, spread of, Hbl 

Cranberries, culture of, 34, 61, 87, 193 

Crops, rotation of, 05, 144, 211, 3*^1 

— Slate of the 199, 239 

— of the past season, 372 

Crosses, two breeds at one birth, 194 

Cultivator, The, to its Readers,. ... 36, 376 

— To its Agents 852, 376 

— List of Agenu for, 355, 3SS 

— Notes on Jane nnmber of, 301 

*- Price of, 65 

— taken by Ag. Societies 65, 3P3 

— value of, 38, 66, 67, 95, 213, 30« 

Cultivator Almanac, 259 

Cultivator, description of. 249, 25S 

.— Ide's Wheel, 285,318 

— Improved, 309 

— Scotch, 819 

Curculio, remedy for, 2*<J 

Currant bashes, insects on, 147 

Cutting fodder, advantages of, 254 

D. 

Dairies of Massachusetts, 43 

~ Statistics of, 235 

Dairy of B. A. Hall, 235 

— Farm of Holland 300 

— House, construction of, 2S7, 353 

Death of Sir Charlea Morgan, 9H 

— of Gov. Wright, 314 

— of James Camak, 2.')7 

— #of Wm- Youatt OS 

Delaware, Acrriculture of, 9.3 

Dibbling in fruit trees, RJ 

Digestion, Physiology of, 373 

Dwrk, to extirpate &<7 

Dog power, description of, 341 

Dogs, Shepherd's, 81 

— Cure for bite of mod, 800 

— to prevent, killing sheep 67 

DOMESTIC ECOXOMY : 

Butter, to make and preserve,. 137, 2*^1 

— Difficulty J n prudutun-j, .... IW, 90 

— Rationale of churning, '. . . 30 

Beds, busk, how made, 30 

Buckwheat, Russian mode of cook- 
ing 90 

Brend-kneadJng machine,. ... .'J16, 3S) 

Coffee, preparation, of, I,v3, 247 

Currants, to preserve green, 1^3 

Cabbage, to keep in winter, . . 247, 317 

Eye, to remove dust from IH) 

Eggs, to preserve, 183, 228, 3^<2 

Fruit, to keep in winter, 80 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY : 

Gloves, to remove spots from, 

Hommoay, how prepared 

Hams, to cure, 59, 

Indian corn, to preserve green,. . . . 

Ink, to make good black, 

Meat, to boil tender 

Parsnips, to cook, 

Peaches, to dry, 

Soap, recipe f<ir making, 

Correction of, »J0, 

Sour krout. how prepared, 

Salsify, how to cook, 

Strawberries, dried, 

ToroHtoos, failure to keep, 

— To preserve, Is3, 

Wine, rcceipe for making,. . .....' 

Yeast, to make, 

Donaiiun of A. l^Awrence, 

Draining in England, 2*22, 

— in Holland 44, 70, 

— in Scotland, 

— Haaerlem lake, 

— Remarks on, 43. 68, !)2, 

— Tiles for 13(i, 

Vt Iin M. IJC"« p«»a«a«a«B«a«*»««««« wOi 

Drill-barrow. Emery's,.. 121, 254, 206, 

Drilling machine 

Dutchess Agricultural Institute 

Society, 

E. 

Economy, advantages of, 123 

Egg haiching machine, Q^U 

— 'Wge, •>!> 

Eggs, CO preserve, lJs3, 223, 9^2 

Egyptian corn, ICJ 

Electro culture, » '2->l . 

Emigration, remarks on, S^-C 

English st(x:k and grain markets, 7!) 

Erie County Ag, Society, 21.'3 

Essex County (Mass.) Ag- Society,. ... 340 i 

Evergreens, time for transplanting, 14^^ i 

Exhibitions of County Ag. ':k>cieties, 349,:i77 

Experiments, unsuccessful, 93 

EyC) to remove dust from, 90 

F. 

Fairy rings caused by fungi, 352 

Falkirk Trist, account of, 11 

Fanning Mills 66, OS, 240 

Farmer s Clubs, Constitution for, 62 

— Association, West Stockbridge, 9":^ 

Farming, management in, 27, 41 

— Experience in, 166, 30"^' 

— Good, 1*^ 

— ProfiU of. 205, 909, 253, 265 

FARMS— Notices of: 

A. Carlton's, 76 

A. Jaque's 42 

A. & S. Chapifi's, .T)2 

B. B. Belcher's, .«... 3**'2 

B. A. Hall's, 2:« 

Col. Sherwood's, 2(>7 

David Gee'd 42 

Enoch Marks', 2<jh 

German Ebenezer Society's, 21> 

G. V. Sacket's 2.>a 

George Geddes' Mtif 

H. Matiison's, ♦J(M» 

Horatio Sergeant's. tifi'2 

J. Hammond's, 42 

J. Gleason s, A'.l 

J. G. Chndsey's ISi 

Jame<) Gowen's LHl't 

John M'Gluflin's '20^ 

John Deljififld'w, '2)1 

John John-«toirs 2<i''> 

James M. Ellis's 'JO- 

I^rjfe, 47, 176, 2"0 

Lewis A. Morreir*, aTj'J 

Mrs. Hawki ns*, :?>.') 

T. n. Au!*tiirK (•>•; 

Willinni Fuller's V-w 

W. & 1*. Luihrtip's ;j(i' > 

Fecdiiiff boxes for caitle, .'>'.' 

I'einale Farmer, -. :k, j 

Fences, d.flnreni kinds ,;1 I 

— Cultiv.ntiiMi wiliiont 'At'<\ I 

— for lliHKlfd frrounds, IK* 

— Good posts for *2> 

Firhl crops, time for maturing 1 '^' 

Fisli ("or riiamire 'ji. 

Flonr, to kni>u gdinl >'> 

Flower Ixnls, pti-^ition of. "'i 

— ^'e^'d!«. how to he sown, ' 1 •'' 

Flowf r>« in Enfjtnnd 1'-^ 

Fodder racks for sh«'ep, '-"»" 

— Advantages of cmtiiisr 2'1 

Fuod,vegetabIe,valuc of differenl kinds. 1.1 



Fool paths should be rai<«ed, 148 

along «i(le highways, 309 

Fountain. lar^c. ni tlnglaikd, TiS 

France. Am Kuliure ul, JibO 

— Aprnuliural implements of, 12 

— ViiiuRC i>r, ile-crilcd 30i> 

— \Vier.niiry ."^choi*! iii 12 

— ^Vllles ;iik1 \ iii»-\ urd> of, 337, 371 

Franklin County (Vt ) A»( t^ociety, Otj 

Fn-'lerickioii Ag. .'<<Hieiy, 3^ 

Frmi culiure on Murtna'* Vineyard,. . , 2^* 

— and vfuelal>le Preserver, 212 

— I siilnie. t;iii*»* (tf, I ui 

— Fiiu' s.'iinj li-* of .T"j:{ 

— growtT!* ooi veiit,i>n lirj 

— on nil t><>riier!« ui Cayuf,'a lake, 2-').< 

— Profit's of. 'J7o 

— Tt» |ir«>erve in winier '.HI 

— To j)roicci Iri'tii thii'\es. CVJ 

Fruit Tree*. Ueuring aitcniiite vrars. .'itif). .'t—J 
iiiiddiii^, .. 20, 00, .^,11(2, 2:/;. 2J'.. 

3.iy. oio 

B«'*-t sites f«»r ^7 

|{iii. '••(!, to be headed di'wo,.... 114 

D.i.'b.iii^ m *<» 

Pccuimr growtli ot varieties, 9-1, I4*. 

2-J4 

slioi) 111 be cultivated, 116, IH 

^ujl („r sU 

Tr:iii-»[i!aii!,iifr S"), 11^ 

T<» priitrc-i fioni rubhiu «7 

Tj> be siinitiiaied by dressing 114 

VVji.-h lor 1 1"^ 

Fi nits, noineiicauire «»i*. 3ii) 

Fuel. gr.eii \vr»,vi v-. dry 18, 124. 274 

Furnu(.-c:i ior wurniini; houses, to, :>•(> 

G. 

(^arilpiitug opcrati<'ii<» for March, n> 

(las utr, 227 

Gfe-e. Mreinen ({j 

(ieor^ia. njjr.tMiItnrnl capabilities ol.. . . I.>«» 

(ttTinmalioii ol Seed* V.rs 

(Terniiiii Ebenezer >«»riety V\^ 

CTesiiiUtm. pioiiacttd, 2-.3 

Gin lor ioaOiiig loi;s ajid stone, l.^i 

(lOUts, ape of,. 270 

Gooseberries, insects On 147 

— MiUlew on Kit 

— Two fjood kinds 2"^! 

Graftinj; grape vines, 29, 'J I 

— large trees, 101 

Grain moth. Tinea gref^**!!'. 13 

— Dryer. Howartl^ 152 

— Increase of, by boiling m9 

— Machine to prejare for grinding 0:j 

Grains ni cold climates, 24rt 

— Relative vniue of different kinds of. 172 

(Jrajiary. rat proof, 19') 

(irajHU. npciini;? ^<» 

Grupe vin«!. enormous,. , 2V > 

Manure for *■'» 

To k»ep bUiTS I'rom, :<i I 

Grass, winter-kiUmjr, 2! (► 

— Lands, see li:g in AuguM 2-.> 

— To sird H:» 

UrHf»'»»*'« lor the .*<ont'i '.i^l 
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— prepared tor use 3ft3 
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Hone bean, culture of, • - JW 

— Powers, o^t "^ »*^ 

•-Rake, revolving, 217 

luveutor of| **'* 

HORSEi— Black Hawk aiid Sir 

Henry • 211, 25i 

at Saratoga Stale Fair, 320 

DisMus *o/— Heave*! cure for,. W, 1^*2 

— Big head in 244 

— Bruiser, cure for, Is2 

— Cholern, cure for, 155> 

— Lanipas. cure for, 258 

— Poll evil, cure for, ^^'^ 

— Slobber*, lo cure, 343 

— Sweeny, cure for, 15d 

EclipHJ,...: 195, 2-,9 

Engli*li Hunter, 305 

Gen. Burrough'* Lady Meaaenger, 67 
Morgan, ... 57, 129, 153, 157, 227, 258, 

* ' 320. 3S2 



Me«enger, 



67 



Mr. Fordon's, IM, 266 

CI England, l^J 

Phrenology of. 34 

Remark* on Breeding, . . 169, 904, 233, 

271, 301, 304 

Singular binl., • • • • ]^ 

TrotUng, *^' 2?> 

To prevent biimg criba, 35a 

Hot air furnace*, ^^' ^? 

Hot beds, how to make, BJ 

Hyacinths in winter, ; • : * i* • ■ : ' „?« 

Hydraulic ram, 66, 94, IbO, -248, 318 

I. 

Ice, exportation of, JJO 

Ice-houses, how to build, 34-> 

Illinois, agricultural advantages of,.... 211 

Important triae, 160 

Improvement of sandy lands, Mi 

INDIAN CORN— Culture of, 124, 203, 209, 

309 

Curing (or fodder, ©8, 123 

Cropof 1847,^ 353 

Drawing off, 279 

Ezperimenu with, 91, 12j 

Fine crops of, in Ohio, 182 

Growij for fodder, 88, 126, 103 

Good crops of, 35, 66 

Grown in New York. 18B, 801 

How much pork a bosael will make, 244 

Large stalk of, 83,234 

Mills for crushing, 32 

New varieties of, 354 

Oil from, JJ 

Poudrette for ^ 

Premium crops, .... 64, 87, 80, 96, 119 

Should not be topped, 370 

To keep green for winter, 823 

Industry, results of, *^' ??? 

In-and-in Breeding, 364 

Insects, bottling, ^ 

— Singular swarm oC^ 210 

Inquiry about War and Agrictiltore,.. . «^3 

Iron, sulphate of, 01 

Irrigation in England, 222 

— in Lombardy 222 

Italy, Agriculture of, .... 46, 107, 139, 222 

J. 

Jefferson County Ag. Society, . 64, 946, 350 

L. 

Laborers of Great Britain, 251 

— Wages of, indifferent countries,... 286 

Lamoille County Ag- Society, 197 

Land, to improve, 156 

Landmarks, importance of, 52 

Lawns, trees for • • • *J'J 

Lectures on Agriculture at \ ale College, 324 
Letters from Prof. Horsford, . . 45, 171, 201 
Prof. Norton, ... 11, 44, 79, 109, 187, 

221, 276, 306 

Caius,. ... 12, 46, , 107, 183, 222. 269 

Tk. Marvel, 806,337 

Lettuce, to have early, PJj 

Li bel suit, termination of, 220 

Life, enjoyment of, • .• 00 

Lightning, not diminished by telegraphic 

wire* • ®2 

— rods, construction of, l^l, 242 

Lime as a manure,. . 35, 175, 176, 211, 2M, 

MO, 265,348 

Litchfield County Ag. Society, 850 

Lithospermum arvenw, l* 

Livin7<$tnii County Ag Society, 351 

I/>cu«t seed, how u» plant, 161, 3S2 

Lombardy. Aj?riculiure of, 222 

Louisiana Suite Ag. Society, 129 

Lucerne, culture of, 106 

— failure of, 3*^1 

Lusos naturs, 104 



Madder, culture of. 55 

Madison County Ag. Society 351 

Management in farming 2/ 

MAN URKS— Action and ingredients of, 21 

Composts, rich, 00, 91, 32.> 

Charlcoai;. 91,146.2)0 

Durability of, 215, 2.30 

Fish for, •••• 240 

Guano, use of, 160, 196, 226, 3*3 

Green crops for, 164 

How to be applied, 308 

Liebig's system of, 209 

Limefuse of, .175, 176, 348 

Liquid, "ti 



Making and applying, 



^ ^ _ 329 

Mana^ment of, *65 

Manner of applying, 1J6 

Mart in Delaware, • • 05 

Muck, 160, 211, 214, 297, 808, 329 

Plaster, 65,68,182,289 

Poudrette, value of, 126 

Tan-bark for, 30S 

Value of, 1^ 

Waste off in cities, 13"^ 

What does this field need ? 250 

Maple Sugar Manufactory, 24 

Maples, Young, need protection, 284 

Markets, 37, 60, 100, 132, 165, 198, 229, 259, 

202,325.354,387 

Martha's Vineyard, fruit culture on, ... 2^ 
Maryland, season in 15"^ 

— Value of land in, 3^^' 

Massachusetts farming, 19,41,361 

Measuring land for premium crops,... . v^'4 

Mechanics applied to Agriculture, 15 

Mental improvement of Farmers, S'^O 

Michigan as an Agricultural State, 237, 

271, 300 
Middlesex Co. (Maai.,) Ag. Society.. . 76, 

119, 350 
Middlesex Co. (Conn.,) Ag. Society,. . 68, 

323, 377 
Milk, difference in quality of, 130 

— Pans, glass, 247 

Milking clean SO, 183 

Millet for horses, 314 

Mississippi, Letter from, 301 

— Valley of, commerce and extent of, 373 

Monroe County Ag. Society, 81 

Montgomery County Ag. Society, 351 

Moon, influence of. 68 

Mott's Agricultural Furnaces, 249 

Mowing Machine, 67 

Muck, use of,.. 160, 911,214, 297, 808, 890 
Mutton, English, 45 

— Best aheepfor, 381 

-Fat, 384 

If. 

Nelwjn County, (Va.,) advantages of,. . 174 
New Haven County Ag. Society, . 246, 350 
New- York, income of,... 56 

— Sketches of Western. 253,265 

New- York StaU AgrictiUural Society: 

Aimual meeting 63 

Committees to award premiums at 

Winter meeting, 31 

at annual exhibition, 246 

Exhibition at Saratoga, 888, 319 

Executive Committee, proceedings 

of, 31, 96, 118, 151, 107, 215 

Notice of, l*-29 

Officers of, (>3 

Prize List for 1847 1 17, 140 

Prizes awarded at Winter meeting, 04 

at Slate Fair at Saratoga,. . . 341 

Receipts of, 352 

Resolutions on death of Governor 

Wright 322 

Sales at Fair of,. .'. 348 

Treasurer's Report, 63 

North Carolina, Agricultural capabili- 
ties of, 127 

Improved farming in, 213 

Live stock of, 286 

Norway Spruce ' 375 

Norton, Prof. J. P., return of, a?8 

— Lectures by. at Yale College 324 

Notes of a Traveller in Engluid,. . . 13, 44. 

79, 130, 187, 222, 251, 370 
Nutriment in grains and vegetables,. . . 173 

— in different substances, 250 

Nuts, on raising, 110 

o. 

Oaks, to raise from seed, 3^ 

Oats, culture of, 108 

— Premium crops, 64,67,119 

Ohio, leMon io, 384 



Oil; action of white lead with, 344 

— from Indian corn, 61 

Olive in North CHrolina, 286 

Oneida County A^. Society, 64, 350 

Onions, Culture oi, 170, 287 

Onondaga County Ag. .Society, 215 

Ontario County A^. Socieiy, 110, 377 

Orchards, producuve, 103 

— Planting 14? 

— Plowing iii,.i ^ 

— should be cultivated,. 101 

— to destroy caterpillars in, 1 14 

Osage Orange, how to grow 163 

for Hedges 241 

Oswego County Ag. Society, 96, 351 

Oxen, 10 preveui drawing apart, 351 

P. 

Painting, oil for should be boiled, 08 

Parsnips for swine, 13 

Pariridge^s manure forks, 01 

pRulownia imperialis, 120 

Pea bugs, to destroy, 69 

Peaches, to dry 318 

Peach tree«. grubs in, 103 

— — Loiigijvitv of, 51 

Transplanting 115 

Yellows in 29 

— Orchards of Delaware, 132, 222 

Pears, grafted on the apple, 28 

— Best varieties, 115 

— Good kind*, 116 

— Notices of. 323, 340 

— Ripening winter 810 

Pear trees, Bligiit in, 103, 255 

fine old 386 

Management of. 147. 224 

Peas, premium crops,. 64, 110 

— Ribbon-stalk 05 

Peppermint, culture and distillation of,. 335 
PERIODICALS— Aineri«vui Architect, 291 

Amerlciin Farmfr 325 

— Journal of Agriculture, 100 

of Science and Arts,. . . . 132, 991 

of Insanity 162 

District School Journal, 291 

Kureka, 100 

Farmer and Mechanic, 09 

Farmer's Cabinet, 382 

Graham'fl Magazine, 162 

Indiana Farmer, 384 

Iowa Farmer's Advocate, 384 

M ed i c o-C h i rurgical Review, 100 

Prairie Farmer 09 

Southern Cultivator, 291 

The Horticulturist 228, 325 

Transactions of Mass. Hort Soci- 
ety 1® 

Phrenology, applicable to the horse,.. . . 34 

Pigeon weed, to destroy, 17 

Pise hou.ies 74 

Plank Road^ 68,289 

Plants for the shade, 116 

PlaMer, use of. 65, 68, 289, 361, 383 

— for stable floors 182 

Plow, history of the cast iron, 378 

Plowing, breast, 211 

— Deep 01 

— Fall and Winter »54 

— in Knffland, 44 

— in Holland 187 

— in Orchards 65 

— Match at State Fair, 321 

— Principles of, 81 

— Sub«oil, 83. 196, 236, 240, 344, 385 

Plow«, Kngle self-sharpening, 121 

— Delano's, 268 

— Sub*«'»il. prices of, 130 

Plum«. now 290, 352 

— the Cherry 375 

Plum trees, black knobs ou, 148 

Salt for, 255,311,375 

Pffnios. best varieties 310 

POETRY— Rural Picture, 238 

StMinet toa Fly 27^ 

• The Tiller of the Soil 321 

Ponies at the State Fair, 320 

Pork, how much a bushel of com will 

make 244 

— Making, experiment in, 290 

POTATOK.S— Culture of, ,. ... B84 

Eariy 22* 

from seed 2s7 

Good crop of, 30<) 

Not a native of Virginia, 61 

Premium Cropfc 96, 110 

Renovation of, 21 

Rot, remarks on, 21, 48. 49, 92, 112, 236, 

351, 372 

— Preventive of. 2i 

Sweet, how to store 38** 

Tokeep, 60 
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POTATOES— Wild, in South America, 182 

Yield of, lor 1647, '^Q 

Poudrette. value of, lae 

POULTRY— ai Stale Fair, 321 

Beech nuw for, 33 

Be« breed* for laying, 382 

Cr(w» breeds*, 1 95 

Fine specimens of, 163 

Iron water for, 268 

Management of, 5S, 09, 03, 230 

Profiiable, 217, 298 

Prairie pastures, 47, 176 

Premium crops 64, 87, 89, 96, 119 

how culuvated, 89 

how measured, 264 

Preserver, fruit and vegetable^ 213 

ProEiB of farming 205, 309, 258, 265 

Pruning raspberries, 114 

Pumpkins, large, 65 

— Large crop of, 250 

Q. 

Queens County Ag. Society,. . . 64, 197, 377 
Quince, the Orange, 37 

— Raising Young Trees, 61 

R. 

Railroads, sa\'ing of animal food by, .. 164 

Influence of, 381 

Rake, Revolving Horse, 217 

Rape, culture of in Holland 187 

Raspberries, pruning 114 

Ruts, to destroy. 169 

Readnig, value oi', 298 

Red Cedar, for Hedges, 164 

Red root, to destroy, 17 

Rensselaer County Ag. Society, 151, 162,350 

— Institute 163,174,353 

Rhode Island State Ag. Sooiety,.. 129. 197 
Rhubarb plant injurious to health, 240, 283 
Roads, Plank, cost of, &c-, 68, 289 

— in Enfrlnnd, 187, 291 

— Management of, 218, 245 

— Treatise on, , . . 197 

Roller, spiked, 3-^2 

Rome, Farming in vicinity of, 46, 107 

Root crops, value of, 151 

— Cnners, 37, 196,344 

Roots, how to raise, 47 

Roses. Bags on, 340 

— Pillars for 86 

— Select lists of, 116. 289 

Rouiion of Crops, 96} 144, 211, 381 

Royal Agricultural Society, 291 

Rules for Laborers, 854 

Running out of varieties 309 

Rural Architecture, 25, 60, 73, 120, 159, 216 

— Sounds, 353 

Ruta Baga, (see Tumeps.) 

Rutland County, Vermont, .... 78, 215, 350 

Ag. Society, 78, 96 

Rye Grass, value of, 98 

— Multicole, 385 

8. 

Sales at State Fair, 348 

Sandy lands, how to improve, 362 

Saratoga County Ag. Society, 215 

Science and Agriculture, 33, 93 

— of Mechanics, 15 

Scions, to preserve, 147 

bcbools, Agricultural, benefits of,.. 802, 334 

— Practical of Giessen, 332 

Season of 1 847, characteristics of, 372 

Seed Planter, Emery's, . .121, 254, 265, 319 

Pennock's 819 

Seymour's, 354,319,377 

Smith's, 319,338 

Seeds, change of. 369 

— germination of, 193 

— Successful steep for, 345 

— Suggestions about putting up, filO 

Seneca County Ag. Society, 31 

Shade, plaiiU for, 116 

— Trees for, 276 

SHE KP— and Mutton of England, 45 

Age of to decide 374 

Breeding, remarks on, 127, 28^ 

Breeder of New. York, 159 

Cotswolds, 130, 291 

Col. Sherwood's, 258 

Compound for fatienini;;, 228 

Comparative weight of Fleece and 

Carcass, 290 

Docking lambs, .185 

Exhibited at State Fair 320 

Fat 66,94,96,100,284 

Good for the West, 195 

How to mark 123 

Husbandry in Virginia, 126, 241 

— Remarks on,. . . .« 181 



SHEEP— in Illinois, 47 

killed by dogs 214 

— to prevent being 67 

Long Wooled. 33, 67, 180, 291, 323, 385 

LainDs, born dead) 97 

Large fleece, 1529 

Letting 192 

Merinos in Vermont, 78 

— Imported by Mr. taintor, 383 

Mutton, remarks on, 45, .381 

Number kept on an acre 130 

Notices of Flocks,252, 265, 267, 268, 323 

Offer for, by Mr. Noble, 195 

Oil Cake fur, 214 

Prices of, , ige 

Racksfor, 88,244 

Remarks on 145^ 214 

Sale of Mr. Reyl)old's, 385 

Scottish, 11 

Slaughter of, oe 

Silk bed quilt, 394 

Slugs on Cherry Trees, remedy for,. .. . 283 

Smithfield Market, London, eo 

Smut Machine, Staub's, 35 

Soiling Cattle, crops for 28 

— Work horses and oxen, 180 

Soils which run and bake, 179, .301 

— Renovntioii of, . . , 280 

— Preparation of for crops, 2-i9 

— Principles of improvement of, 203 

— Sandy, how to improve, 361 

Soot in chimnejrs , 90 

Sores, applications for, 182, 301 

Squash, cream or custard, 352 

Stable Floors, plaster for, 18»2 

Starch, potato, 159 

Steaming apparatus, 128, 159 

Steep, for seeds 245 

Strawberries, Burr's Seedling, 258 

— different kinds of, 282 

— how to plant 311 

— Iwge 258 

— two best kinds j 16 

— to dry, 225 

Straw Cutters, , 30 

— — addition to, 124 

Sugar, beet, made in France, 95 

— Maple, manufacture of, 24 

— — made in Vermont, 385 

Sugar Beets, premium crops of, 64 

Suggestion to correstMsiidents, 67 

Sumach, Culture and preparation of,. . . 346 

Summer Fallowing, 158 

Susquehanna Co. Ag. Society, 877 

Sweeney, cure for 153 

SWINE— Be rkshires, 66, 67, 322 

Breeding of, 3^5 

Chester County,. 178 

Diseases of, ]] 35.2 

English Breeds of, 312 

Exhibited at State Fair, 321 

F«U •• 100,173,178,210 

Feed for, 94 

Hospiral Breed, 37 

Importation of, 352 

in the United Sutea,.... 197 

In«tincts of, 279 

Mackay Breed 19,363 

Management of,. . , .?08 

Natural history of, 277 

Number of in New- York, 236 

of Holland 221 

of Massachusetts, 19,37,861 

Parsnepetor, 14 

Rearing and fatteniiig, 272 

Slaughtered in Cincinnati, 162 

Suffolk, of Mr. Stickney, 90, 04, 163, 

352, 382 

Wild, _7£i 



Tares, culture of, 84 

Tea. consumed in the United States, ... 61 

— Culture in China 175 

"The West," where is it? 244 

Thomas, David, visit to, 253 

Tliorny clot weed, 144 

Three crops a year, 68 

Threshing Machines, Wheeler's, 56 

— Protecting lungs in, 353 

Tillage, Importance of,. . 182, 189. 239, 309 
Timber, proper time for cutting, 131, 180,347 
Time necessary to mature field crops, . 122 

Timothy aAer barley, 3;^ 

Tobacco, culture of^ ]30, ^61 

Tomatoes, history of use of, 203, 303 

— to have early 86 

Topping Com, impolicy of, 379 

Training DomesUc animalsi 122 

Transmutation, : 126,385 



Transplanting Fruit Trees, 85,148 

— Peach Trees 115 

— preparation fori , 114 

Trees, age of, ' 287 

— Banking up truuksof, 375 

— for Lawns and shade, 275 

— Forest, to raise from seedi 382 

— Trumbull Co. Ag. Society, 377 

Trenching, good mode ofy 386 

Turneps, culture of, 22, 92, 109, 186 

— feeding, , jeo 

Tuscany, Agnculiure of, las 

u 

Uubumt brick for houses, 74, 196 

V. 

Vanilla in North Carolina, 280 

Varieties, running out of, .%9 

Vegetable food, value of different k^nds of J 71 
Vegetables, analysis of, J57 

— to secure, 323 

Vermont, premium crops of, &7 

— Ag. and Hort. Society, psi 

Vernon Ag. Association, 290, 351 

Vetches, culture of, g4 

Vcif rinary School at Alfort, 12 

Vi neyards of France, 337. 371 

Virginia, Crops in, 95, 214 

— Kmigration to, 77, 174. '299 

— Sheep Pastures, 126, 241 

— Weather in, 66 

— Western if-S 

— Wool Growing in, 159 

w. 

Wagons, improvement in 43, 164 

Wales, Agriculture of, 57O 

Walnuts, transplanting and grafting,.. . S 4 

— to raise from seed, li^i 

War, a soldier's opinion of, 307 

Warming houses. 75 

Washington County (Vt.) Ag. Society, 119 
Water. Machines fur raising,.. . 65, UA, IK). 

243. .318 
Watermelons, how to grow, 2*25 

— the best kinds, 340 

Wayne County Ag. Society, 06. 377 

Weeds inj urloiu to Agriculture, 1 48 

Weevil, Black, to destroy,.. 60 

Wells, Artesian, 12 

Western New- York, depreciation of 

Lands in, 179 

Sketches of farming in, 252, 265 

— Commerce, 3P5 

WHEAT— After corn, 203 

Black Weevil in, remedy for, 50 

Bushels raised in New- York, 236 

Cleaning Seed, 84 

Culture of, 53,108,886,267 

Grain Moth in, 13 

Gluten in 245 

Great yield of. 3*24 

Improvement in Flouring, 353 

Inserts injurious to, 268 

Mediterranean, 258 

Quantity from one head, Ill 

Premium Crops, 64, 87, 96, 119 

Preparation of Seed 179 

— of ground for 371 

Proper time to Harvetu 108, 279 

Relative Profits of,. . . .' B07 

Rust in 371 

Sown in Drills, 287 

Spring, 65, 87, 80, 96 

— Fine Sample of, 226 

Summer fallowing for, 158 

To prevent smut m, 290 

Varieties of, 348 

Weeds injurious to, 15 

Will not turn to chess, 126, 3H5 

Windham County Ag. Society 350 

Windsor County Ag. Society, 96, 197 

Wines of France, 337, 371 

Winter calculations for Fanners, 18 

Wisconsin. Agricniture of, 210 

AVood, Green vs. Dry, 18, 124, 274 

Wool Depots, advantages of. 214 

— Exportation of, , , 60 

— Growing in Virginia, 159 

— Large fleeces of, 129, 257 

— Samples of. 1.30 

— to prepare for English Market, 160 

Worcester Co. A«. Society,. . 197, 275, 349 

Yale Collegei Ag. Lectures at, 324 

Yates County Ag. Society, 197, 215 

Yellows in Peaoh Trees, 29 
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u TO IMTBOTB THE SOIL AND MSn)." 

ALBANY, JANUARY, 1847. 



OUR PLATE— THE GALLOWAY CATTLE. 



The bDanliful engraving acoompunpng this nninl>af, 
is ihc portrait of a fonr jean old GaUoway bull, be- 
lonciing lo the Duke of Buceleugh, wbtob obtnjaod tbe 
flrsi prize of thinjr soTereigns at ibe sbow of tbe Higb- 
kiul AgricuKursI Society of Scotland, in ISA'S. We 
presume [here have never Lieen but few, if any, of this 
valuable breed of cattle in this country, and our objecl 
at this time is lo give a coireat idea in regard in tbem. 
The notion seema to be entertained in some quarters, 
that all pdled or hornlcaa cattle are GaUoways ; henoo 
we bavo sometimes seen it stated tbiil there are Gallo- 
ways in Massachusetts, though it is very evident, frooi the 
description, that the stock hua but fevr charaoteristies 
in common with the breed ludor oonaideration. Must 
of tbe hornless cattle to be met with in tbis country, 
correspond mora to the Suffolk and Yorkshire polled 
breeds, than to any others ol wbicb we have any know- 
ledge, and though they have in general a mongrel 
character, and degenerate appearance, they tve no 
doubt much nearer allied to the last named varieties, 
than to the Galloways, as will Tally appear from the 
following description. The true Galloways are ' 
scribed by Low. Yooatt, and other British writers 
being generally of a black color, though sometimes 
brindled, and dun ; but the black being regarded as r 
indicative of the pure breed, other colors have become 
more rare than formerly. They are, aays Yocatt. 
firaight and broad in the back, and nearly level from tbe 
b»nd to tbe rump. The|r are round in the ribc, and also 
between the shoulders and the ribs, and the ribs and the 
loins. They are broad in the loins, without any largo 
|irojectin|( hook (or hip) bones. In rouDdncss of bar- 
lel and Tultness of ribs, they will compare with any 
breed, and also in the proportion which the loins boar 
to the hook hones or protuberajices of the ribs. Wbon 
viuwod from above, the body is said to appear beautil'ul- 
ly rounded like the longittidinal section of a roller. 
" They are long in tbe quarters and ribs, and deep in 
the chest, but not broad in ibe twist. The slightest 
inspection will show that there is less space between 
tbe hip or hook bones aod the ribs than m most other 
breeds, a consideration of much importance, for the ad- 
vantage of lenj^lh of carcass consists ui the animal be- 
ing well ribbed home, or as little spaoe as possible lost 
-n the flank." 

'■ The Galloway is short in tbe leg, and moderately 
fine in the shank bones — the happy medium seems to 
bo preserved, in the leg, which secures hardihood and a 
disposition to fallen. With the same cleanness and 
shortness of shank, there is no breed so largo and mus- 
cular above the knee. whUe there is more room for the 
I chest. He is clean, not 
proportioned 'm the neck and 



deep, broad, and capacious 
fine HflU iilender, but well pr 



chaps ; a iian and delicate neck would not con-espono 
with ibe broad shoulders, deep chest, and close compact 
form of the breed, 

" The Galloway is covered with a loose mellow skin 
of medium tliickness. and which is covered with a 
long, soft, silky hair. ' Tbo skin is thinner than Ibat of 
the Leicestershire, but not so thin as that of the im- 
proved Durham, but it handles sofl and kindly. Even 
on the moorland, where the cattle, during the greater 
part of the year, are fed on the scantiest fare, it is re. 
markable how little their hides indicate the privations 
they endure." 

The Galloway cows are not remarkable for giving ii 
large quantity of milk, but it is very rich in quality, and 
yields a large proportion of butter. Mr. Yocatt sars, 
" a cow that gives from twelve to sixteen quarts ofmilk 
per day, [wine measure.] is considered a very superior 
milker, and that quantity produces more than a pound 
and a half of butter." 

The Galloway breed of cattle is considered one of the 
mountains rather than the lower country. They derive: 
their name tioni a district of country in Scotland, em- 
bracing portions of several counties- Mr. Yooatt oli- 
servcs that "there is. perhaps, no breed of cattle 
which can more truly be said to be indigenous to the 
country, and incapable of improvement by any foreign 
croes, than the Galloways." The same remark is made 
by Prof. Low, " The breed of Galloway," says he. " is 
peculiarly confirmed in its charactera, and thoroughly 
adapted to tbe oondition of the country." There is no 
doubt of the correctness of these remarks, and hence it 
results that all eObrts to Improve the breed by crossing 
it with others, have proved unsaocessTul. According tii 
Mr- Cdllev, a cross was tried in Mr. Bahewell's 
timo, with the Disbley variety of the Long Horns, and 
at a later day, improvements hn-o beon attempted with 
tbe Short Horns, 

Prof. Low in tdlasion to this, says " eObrts hat-e 
from time to time been made to cross the breed by the 
Disbley Long Horns, the Ayrshircs, and the modern 
Short Horns. These attempts, it is believed, have 
been all failures, in so fur as tboy were designed 
to improve the general breed of the country ,- and 
modern breeders with better khowledgo, hnve turned 
their attention to tbe improvement of the existing race." 
Mr. YoDATT, in reference to the same subject, remarks, 
that the Short Horn* bavo in many in"itances improved 
the stock of the districts where they have been intro- 
duced, " They have," he says, "at least in the first 
ross produced manifest improvement, although the ad- 
intnge has not often hoen prolonged much beyond the 
second generation ; bnl even In the flrst cross the Short 
Horns have dona little good in Gklkiway, and as « per- 
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manent mixture the choicest soathern [Short Horn] 
bulls have manifestly failed. The intelligent GaUoway 
breeder is now perfectly satisfied that his stock can only 
be improved by adherence to the pore breed, and by 
care in selection." 

The trade in stock from Galloway has been very ex- 
tensive for 150 years, large numbers of cattle being 
annually sent to the English market. Prof. Low says, 
" It is computed that upwards of 20,000 head are an- 
nually exported from the district, from 16,000 to 18,000 
of which are sold at Smithlield.'' They fatten as readi- 
ly as the most celebrated breeds, and their beef is much 
esteemed in the English markets, the fat being well 
mixed with the muscular parts. Prof. Low says — 
'' their average dead weight at three years old may be 
reckoned at 45 stones of 14 lbs. to the stone, [or 630 
lbs.;] and those sent to London weigh from 55 to 60 
stones, [or 770 to 840 lbs.] 

From the characteristics of the Galloway cattle, as 
above given, we think there can be no doubt that they 
would be well adapted to a large portion of this country, 
and we should be much pleased to see them introduced 
here. In all situations in our northern states, where 
cattle are reared in a great degree for slaughter, we 
have good reason to believe that they would be found 
far more profitable than the stock now kept. A gentle, 
man, distinguished for his knowledge of stock, who went 
to England a few years since for the purpose of making 
selections for a cattle importing company, stated to the 
writer, that had his object been to procure animals for 
the northern states, he should have chosen the Gallo- 
ways and West Highlanders. 

There is another matter connected with the Gallo- 
ways, upon which it may not be improper to say a few 
words. They are generally regarded as having been 
one of the sources by which the Short Horn breed of 
cattle has been improved. We know the subject has 
been somewhat controverted, although if we may judge 
from publications, opinion in England is pretty well set- 
tled in favor of the position that the excellence of the 
Improved Short-Horns, is, in a considerable degree, to 
be attributed to a cross with the Galloways. The his- 
tory of this cross has been frequently published, yet in 
connection with our main subject, we deem it not amiss 
to refer again briefly to the circumstances. 

It appears from the best accounts which have been 
given, that when Mr. Charles Collino adopted 
the Short Horns and commenced his course of breeding, 
in the latter part of the last century, he found that breed 
of cattle generally subject to some very prominent de- 
fects. ** Like all other extravagantly large cattle," 
says the Rev. Hskrt Berrt, ** they were frequently of 
loose make and disproportion." He adds that Mr. Col- 
UNO, being sensible of the ^* difficulty of breeding, with 
anything l&e certain^, large good animals," was deter- 
mined to reduce the size of the Short Horns, and at the 
same time and by that means, improve their form. 
With these objects in view, he resorted in the first place 
to the use of a bull called Hubbackj an animal in rela- 
tion to which there was formerly much controversy, 
principally in reference to the purity of his blood. Mr. 
Collino is reported to have tried several crosses with 
the Kvloes, or West Highland cattle, previous to his 
expenment with the Galloways. The remarks of Mr. 
Berrt in regard to the circumstances which led to the 
trial with the last named breed, are of so important a 
character that we here transcribe them. 

" It may be proper to observe," says Mr. B., '' that 
no breed of cattle promised so successful a cross with 
the Short Horns as the Galloway. They were calcula- 
ted, by their deep massive fitunes and short legs, to 
bring the Short Horns nearer the ground, and to &pofle 
their weight in a more compact manner : their hardy 
habits would be essentially useful, and the quality of 



their flesh and hair were such as to render the experi- 
ment still more safe. Add to this that they could 
[then] be obtained of a red color ; and we are prepared 
to admit even without the sanction of a successful ex- 
periment, that they were admirably adapted to cross 
with the Short Horn, standing frequently too high from 
the ground, not very well ribbed home, and not seldom 
of loose disjointed frame." 

To the Galloways therefore, Mr. Colling resorted, 
and though his course met with little favor at the 
time, a few years experience served to establish bis suc- 
cess almost beyond question. It appears that a very 
fine red polled Galloway cow was sent to Mr. Col- 
lino's Snort-Horn bull BoUngbroke ; the produce was 
a bull-calf, which Mr. C. purchased, and at a proper 
age, he was put to Joanna, a pure Short-Horn cow, and 
her produce was also a bull cidf to which was given the 
name of Grandson-of-Bolingbroke. He was the sire of 
the cow Lady, whose dam was Old Phoenix, a pure 
Short Horn. From Lady sprung the family of Im- 
proved Short Horns which were formerly called in re- 
proach " the alloy." At the time of Mr. Collino's 
celebrated sale, which took place in 1810, this family 
brought higher prices than any other famiiyj and have 
generally been held in greater esteem since. Lady 
herself, though fourteen years old, brought 106 guineas, 
or $530 j Countess, her daughter, nine years old, 400 
guineas, or $2,000 ; Laura, another daughter, four 
years old, 210 guineas, or $1,050 ; Major and George, 
two of her sons, the former three years old, the latter 
a calf, g200 uineas, and 130 guineas, or $1,000, and 
$650. 

As good testimony in regard to the family of Lady, 
we give the statement of Major Rudd, a gentleman who 
was very intimate with the Messrs. Collings, and 
who purchased the four highest priced animalst, with the 
exception of the bull Comet, disposed of at Mr. Col- 
lino's sale. Maj. Rudd in a communication to the 
Xofiiofi /^armeH* /ovmoi, dated May 31, 1S21, says, 
" I can truly declare, that after having had some expe- 
rience during ten years, with difieront branches of the 
Ketton [or Colling] stock, I give the preference to the 
stock descended from Lady ; and I know, also, that they 
are held in the highest estimation by Mr. Charles Col- 
UNO, who was the founder of the Improved Short Horns." 

Mr. John Hutchinson, formerly a distinguished 
breeder of Short Horns, under date June 14, 1821, in 
the paper abovementioned, thus strongly expresses his 
sentiments in regard to this Galloway cross : 

*' Of the produce of the cow Lady, respecting whose 
pedigree Ji Yorkshire Breeder, in his zeal for the public, 
expressed a desire to be informed, it cannot be necessa- 
ry to say much, the opinion of that public having stamp- 
ed a value upon them which neither the insinuations of 
rivalry nor the imputations of less creditable feelings, 
will be able to depreciate; and I am of the opinion that 
upon this instance of successful crossing, the advocates 
for that system may securely make their stand." 

But notwithstanding this and much other testimony 
of a similar nature, it has been asserted in tbis country, 
that the cross with the Galloways failed to benefit the 
Short Horns in any particular, and that it was on the 
whole decidedly injurious. Though the Galloways, it is 
said, might gain by the intermixture, the Short Horns, it 
is thought could not be benefitted. Without any inten- 
tion of entering into a detailed discussion of this point, we 
must be permitted to say, that from a careful and tho- 
rough examination of the subject, we see no occasion to 
dissent from the conclusions arrived at by the writers, 
from whom we have quoted above; and by a fair compa- 
rison of the characteristics of the two breeds, we think it 
will not be regarded as unreasonable, that the Short 
Horns, as they existed in Mr. Ceiling's day, should have 
been improvea by an infusion of Galloway Uood. 
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AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY OF EUROPE. 



[It is with great pleasure that we are enabled to 
present oar readers this month, with the oommencement 
of a new scries of Letters from our esteemed and capa- 
bio fellow-coantryman, Prof. Norton, who, as we an- 
nounced in om* last, has again visited Europe, after 
spending two years with Prof. Johnston, at Edinburgh, 
to spend a year more with the moat eminent chemists 
on the continent of Europe, in order . the better to pre- 
pare himself for the Professorship of Agricultural Che- 
mistry, to which he has been appointed in Yale Col- 
lege. We look with great confidenoe to the establish- 
ment of this professorship, for the most important re- 
sults to American agriculture, knowing as we do, the 
high qualifications and sound practical views of Mr. 
NoKTON. — ^EdsJ 

THE GREAT FALKIRK TRYST. 

Edinburghf Scotland, Oct. 15, 1846. 

Messrs. Editors — ^It is not yet a month since I 
left America, and at that time the trees retained their 
summer hues, while the air was mild, clear, and de- 
lightful. Here I have dropped into the midst of the 
fogs, rainitf, chills, and mud, which became so familiar 
during my former residence. It has rained more or 
less every day since I have landed. 

My stay in Scotland will, at this time be short, and 
I have but little time, therefore, to devote to ob- 
servation of the country. One or two excursions I have 
already made, and hope to make one or two more. 

On Monday last I accompanied my friend Mr. Jones, 
■an Irish gentleman, who has been studying for more than 
a year in Prof. Johnston's laboratory, to the Falkirk 
October Tryst. Tryst is a Scottish name for a fair, 
and the Falkirk Trysts are the largest in the country. 
There is one in the spring, one at midsummer, and one 
in the autumn, between the 10th and 20th of October. 
The October Tryst is generally the largest, and is held 
durmg two or three days. The first day is devoted to 
sheep, and the second to cattle and horses. Falkirk is 
about half way between Edinburgh and Glasgow, an 
old and very dirty town, with nothing interesting except 
its antiquity and the fact that one of Wallace^s battles 
was fought in its neighborhood. 

We arrived there by railway from Edinburgh, and 
walked to the fair ground on the Muu* of Stenhouse, 
a very large, open field, about three miles beyond the 
town. It has been occupied for this purpose during 
many years, being well manured by the animals brought 
for sale. Alternate crops of oats and grass are grown 
under certain restrictions as to the quantity sown at 
once, and the time of harvest. That is, the ground 
must be cleared before a specified day. 

The day on which we attended was the sheep day. 
From 70 to 100,000 sheep are usually brought forward, 
and from 30 to 50,000 cattle. They come from every 
part of Scotland, even the most remote islands, so that 
every variety of breed peculiar to the country is to be 
seen. On this occasion the number of sheep on the 
ground was not so large as usual ; the demand for 
them is now great, and the buyers had met many fiocks 
on the roads, and turned them aside from their destina- 
tion. The number however, was still very far beyond 
anything that I have ever seen. I could not make even 
a satisfactory guets on the subject. The scene was to 
me new and peculiar. The drovers, wrapped in their 
plaids, stood each over his own flock, and aided by his 
dogs generally contrived to keep it separate from all 



others ; most of them spoke Gaelic, and when they got 
into dispute, which was not unfrequently, gave utter- 
ance, with abundance of gesticulation, to series of exe- 
crations and epithets, which sounded emphatic at least. 
Some stray sheep was continually darting off toward 
another flock, and the ofiioe of guardian was no sine- 
cure. The colleys or shepherds' dogs, appeared to en- 
joy the business highly, and to cmderstand what they 
were about almost as well as their masters. Their in- 
telligence is really astonishing ; I saw several who, 
when all their efibrts to turn a fugitive sheep failed, 
gave up offensive measures and confined themselves to 
keeping near to it, following it into the midst of a 
strange flock, and remaining quietly by its side until 
some of the shepherds should come and catch it. Oc- 
casionally a young and imperfectly trained dog, in his 
enthusiasm transcended his duty, and thwarted the in- 
tention of his master ; he always seemed, however, to 
become speedily aware of his error, and slunk away 
crest-fallen and abashed. The bargains are invariably 
cemented by a gill or more of whiskey between the 
seller and purchaser. There are tents erected for the 
purpose, where they sit and drink quantities of undiluted 
whiskey that would seem almost incredible in any other 
than a Highlander. 

It is said that during the last thirty years, there has not 
been so entire a clearance of stock on the second day as 
on this occasion. Such was the demand for drovers to 
go to the south, that none could be engaged under $1.00 
or $1.25 per day. It may interest your readers to 
know the prices obtained, at what is considered a re- 
markably good fair here. Black faced wethers brought 
from $3.50 to $7.50 ; one lot of 300 was sold at the 
latter price. Black Faced ewes from $3.25 to $4.00. 

Cheviot wethers brought from $7.00 to $S.50 ; one 
lot of 1,800 and another of 1,000 at the latter price. 
Cheviot ewes from $5.50 to $6.25. Tups were 
chiefly black-faced, and brought from $10.50 to $25. 

Cattle, three year old West Highlanders, Aberdeen- 
shire, Skye, Polled, &o., brought from $25 to $50. 
Some very fine two year olds brought nearly as much 
as the latter price. These were mostly for feeding 
Some fat cattle brought $106. Cows were from $3vS 
to $68. Horses from $29 to $190. One fine pair of 
draught horses brought $380. 

Guano. — ^I have formerly written respecting the 
analyses of guano, made in the laboratory of the Agri- 
cultural Chemistry Association here. It is now some- 
what difficult to obtain this substance of good quality, 
and the dealers are bringing forward some extraordinary 
samples, picked up by ships searching every part of the 
African and South American coasts. An analysis of a 
very singular one, lately made here, is now lying before 
me. Its composition is as follows : 

. per cent 

Moi sture, 1 5 . 29 

Water of combination, 14.31 

Sulphate of Alumina, «. 26.55 

Alumina and Oxide of Iron, 6.12 

Gypsum, 0.69 

Magnesia, trace 

Alkaline matter, 1 .09 

Insoluble Siliceous matter, 36 . 50 

99.45 
This substance, it will be perceived, cannot be called 
a guano at all. There is no ammonia, and there is no 
phosphate of lime -, these two ingredients constitute 
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the chief value of a guano, and the source of its 
characteristic qualities } 66 per cent of the above is 
sand and water. It is not likely to be a refuse, as 
it would be quite valuable in its present state for the 
purpose of manufacturing alum, and a person who 
had intended to palm off a spurious composition upon 
the public, would scarcely send it for analjrsis. As 
yet no clue has been obtained^ to the manner of its for- 
mation. In appearance it is not unlike some of the 
Peruvian guano, and farmers will do well to be on their 
guard wfaHe such worthless compounds are in the mar- 
ket. 

I leave for Holland in a few days, to study for a year 
in the laboratory of Prof. Mulder, one of the greatest 
physiologists and chemists of the present day. I shall 
endeavor from time to time, during my stay there, to 
communicate such experiments in the laboratory, or ac- 
counts of Dutch farming, as may seem likely to interest 
your readers. Yours, truly, John P. Norton. 

RURAL NOTICES ABROAD. 

Royal Vetsrinary School at Alport. — Among 
the few objects which have interest for an agricultural 
eye, in Paris, or its vicinity, is the Royal Veterinary 
School of Alfort, distant some five or six miles from the 
capital. The name only partially explains its object ; 
which IS, a treatment of diseases in all the domestic ani- 
mals, a study of the causes of such diseases, and means 
of prevention. The buildings, like all public buildings 
kk France, are large, substantial and elegant. They 
are arranged nearly in the form of a square, consisting 
of stables, amphitheatre, lodges, lecture rooms, with 
conveniences for some three hundred pupils, beside a 
large number of professors. Students are admitted at 
-a charge of something less than four hundred francs per 
annum, including board and tuition. A few are admit- 
ted gratuitously upon the reconuuendation of the minis- 
ter of Agriculture ; beside forty named by the Minister 
of War, for veterinary service in the cavalry. 

The stables are arranged with admirable method and 
neatness ; every stall numbered and ticketed with the 
disease under which the animal is suffering, and the 
date of its entrance. It of course serves as the regu- 
lar hospital for the horses of the cavalry, beside which, 
any person is at liberty to place a sick animal in the 
establishment, at a certain fijced but low rate per diem. 
Slaughter of incurable oases is not uncommon, and a 
dissection of the subject in presence of the school. 

At the time of my visit to Alfort, a horse sick with 
the glanders, was tied in the amphitheatre for slaughter 
and dissection the following day. Before I left Paris, 
I learned that one of the students engaged in the dis- 
section, had accidentally cut himself during the opera- 
tion. This is at all times regarded as dangerous, and 
particularly so in the case of an animal laboring under 
this disease. The most prompt medical treatment was 
resorted to ; but the poor fellow suffered intensely for 
several days, and finally died. 

Cows are received, and fed without charge ; the es- 
tablishment availing itself of the profits of the dairy, 
and reserving the liberty of practismg occasional expe- 
riments in way of food, and habits of life. Sheep are 
received and led upon the same conditions ; swine are 
kept ; and there is a minor establishment in connection 
with the larger for the treatment of sick dogs : we saw 
one little wiry haired terrier, howling about his double 
barred cage, in the incipient stages of madness. Nor 
did it heighten our 83rmpathy for the little whelp, snap- 
ping at us through the bars, when the keeper told us 
that it had been a very quiet dog, before hia inoculation 
with the disease. 

A botanic garden forms part of the attaebmenta, and 
a miniature park for the recreation of the pupils. These 
things together, make up an iosthiitioii, which is an 



honor to the country and which, for tne present, a: 
least, we must content ourselves with admiring, without 
imitatii^. For if tried by the test, to which every 
thing of a public nature must be submitted in our coun- 
try, it will be found that the veterinary school, like the 
garden of the Tuilleries, and the fountains of Versailles 
does not pay. That is to say, receipts in money do not 
balance the outlay of money. Whether increased inqiu- 
ry, and stimulus to inquiry, do not more than make up 
the deficit on the balance sheets, is a way of consider- 
ing the question, too heretical to be for a moment m- 
dmged in. 

Agricultttral iMPLEMEirrs or France. — Just out 
of the Rue St. Martin, one of the noisiest streets in 
Paris, is an old religious house, turned into a conserva- 
toire of models of all useful machinery and agricultural 
implements. The French are not pre-eminent in this 
way : I fancy our paper-making, cloth- weaving, and 
board-sawing apparatus, (certainly in point of cheap, 
ness and ingenuity of contrivance.) would no way suffer 
by comparison with the beautifully arranged collection 
of the Rue St. Martin. Indeed the best models of the 
collection are of English origin, and English machinery 
and machinists are found in every city of France. One 
finds English engineers upon the boats of all their rivers, 
and is dragged by English locomotives along their rail- 
ways. Only until recently have they been manufac- 
tured at all in France, and though showy in appear- 
ance, they are by no means equal to the English, m 
power or capacity for speed. 

However this may be, our implements of As^ieul- 
ture are nearly twenty years in advance of what may 
be seen at the Conservatoire. The more common hand 
instruments are of the most rude and clumsy construc- 
tion ; and plows, multiplied into every imaginable va- 
riety of shape and bearing, are totally eclipbcd by a neat 
little American fabric which holds an obscure place in 
the collection. What would New-York farnierj* think 
of seeing a pitch fork with wooden tines, ticketed 
among the resources of modem agricultural art ? and 
a hay rake, such as a '' cute " country boy could make 
on a rainy day, with his jackknife and knee for lathe. 
and his thumb and fore finger for compass — displayed 
in the great Conservatoire of Paris ! It is singular that 
a nation so nice and thorough in the more dilfieult 
scientific inquiries, should be so lacking in the more 
practical means of advancing their national interests. 
French scientific men have contrived most admirable 
means for boring the earth to the depth of sixteen him- 
dred feet for water ;* yet, for boring the earth only to 
the depth of a few inches, for bread. — the means are 
as paltry as any in the world. 

Various ingenious devices found place in the collec- 
tion, for drawing water, for shelling corn, and for 
cleaning wheat ; but nothing essentially new. The 
scarifiers and harrows were more complicated, without 
appearing to be more effective than the Ameriean im- 
plements for similar purposes. It will afibrd good 
illustration of the lack of adaptation in the most com- 
mon works of French craftsmen, when I tell you that 
there is not a window fastening in Paris, which would 
not furnish metal enough properly distributed, for a set 
of twenty-five in America ; nor is there a pair of tongs, 
even in ihe palace of the Tuilleries. which would not 
make one of our Dutch housewives as sour as her 
pickled cabbage. No nation of Europe is so destitute of 

* The reader will recur at ooce to the famous well of Crenelle 
in the immediate neighborhood of Pari* :— a well which has been 
sank by neans of chiselliuff, through rock, and saud, and gravel, 
to the depth of nearly 1700 feet ; and which now sends up wnter 
through a tube of nine or ten inches in diameter, 190 feet abovt 
the surface of the ground. The history of iis construction, re- 
quiring years and years of labor, will welt reward the reader's at- 
tentien. It may be found in any modem Encyclopcodia, under th« 
head of Artesian wella—ao called form Artoise, in France, being 
tht district where tbey wore Int sunk. 
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what we count Yankee cleverness as the French. And 
among none is it more manifest than with those pea- 
santry who make up the agricultural population of the 
country. 

A French peasant can dance, but he cannot whistle ; 
he can tip his hat with a grace that your Broadway 
lounger would sigh for, but he cannot put a new tooth 
into a broken rake. Caius. 



NOTES OF A TRAVELLEE IN ENGLAND. 

After a lengthened passage of thirty-two days, I 
reached the shores of England. Land was first seen 
after passing up the Irish channel about 100 miles, and 
the enthusiasm manifested by most of the passengers at 
the sight of land can only be realised by those who have 
experienced it. We were soon reminded that we were 
in the old world. The splendid mansions seen at the 
distance, with the cottages for the tenantry, the occa- 
sional view of some castle, the small fields, laid out 
with mueh regularity, all confirmed us that we were in 
a far different land than our own. On Sunday morning, 
early in May, wo approached the coast of North Wales, 
where was spread out before us in the most lively 
colors, an interesting portion of Anglesea. In the dis- 
tance rose, in all their majesty, the lofty mountains, 
Snowdon rising above all the rest. We entered the 
Mersey, and cast anchor about 3 o'clock in the P. M., 
and were soon on shore at Liverpool, the second com- 
mercial port in the kingdom. Liverpool has nothing 
very imposing in its appearance. The style of archi- 
tecture is more heavy than in the United States, and 
the buildings being blackened with smoke, the general 
appearance is far less attractive than an American city. 

The spacious and commodious docks in front of the 
town, are the pride and boast of the citizens. They are 
most magnificent structures, in which all the shipping 
are plac^ to discharge and receive their cargoes. 

After a short stay in Liverpool, I took my departure, 
and travelled through the country, to witness the Ag- 
riculture of England. My expectations had been very 
highly raised, but the reality exceeded my highest an- 
ticipations. The neatness and order with which every 
thing was done, was truly surprising. On my arrival, 
the country was clothed with a richness of verdure 
perhaps unequalled in any other country. The farmers 
were engaged in weeding their crops of winter grain, 
wheat and rye, and in preparing their ground for the 



spring com, which in some cases was being sown, or, 
as was most usual, drilled in. 

Many girls, women, and elderly men, oould be seen 
in the grain fields, clearing the dnlls of every weed — 
the men going before with a scuffle-hoe, and the others 
taking up the weeds and canying them ofi* to be 
burned. Many of these fields I passed which had been 
finished, and they presented a neatness and freedom 
from every noxious plant equal to the finest dressed bed 
in any garden. Nothing was left to interfere with the 
growth of the plant, and all the nourishment that oould 
be derived from a congenial and richly prepared soil, 
was thus secured. How difierent this from America, 
where the contest often is, which shall succeed, the 
plant or the weed, and in many cases the latter proves 
the victor. Where the seed is sown broadcast, as is 
sometimes the practice, though not general, the same 
care ia taken in removing everything that interferes 
with the growth of the grain. Here, it struck me, was 
an example worthy of all imitation. Let the American 
farmer but practice it, as far as he can consistently, 
and that an increased return would be the result, dp 
reasonable man I think will doubt. 

In the preparation of the soil, I noticed a careful 
attention to the removal of sods, and everything that 
would impede the free and healthful growth of the 
grain. After the ground had been plowed and careful- 
ly pulverized by the harrow, persons, mostly females, 
passed over the land, gathering every particle of grass 
that appeared, depositing it in heaps, where it was 
burned — then a heavy roller or crusher passed over the 
land until it was entirely pulverized, and the seed then 
sown in drills. It was evident that by giving attention 
like this to the ground, everything was done to secure 
the return of a bountiful crop. Why may not the like 
attention be given to our land, and would not the re- 
sult be such as to amply remunerate the farmer. Let 
the experiment be made, and I doubt not it would often 
be repeated, until it shall become as general as it is in 
England. 

The fields are usually laid out with great regularity, 
bounded by hedges or raised mounds of earth, covered 
with sods, with small trees at short distances, present- 
ing a most interesting and delightful sight. Indeed, 
the country appears thus far, as a highly cultivated 
garden, and should it, in my progress equal, or, as I 
understand it will, improve upon this, my first examina- 
tion, I shall have occasion to admire the perfection 
which has been attained. 



THE GRAIN-MOTH— Tinea geanella. 



EDiToms Cultivator — ^No distinct aoooont of this 
noted insect, has, that I can find, ever been given to 
your readers. Perceiving that you are indincS to re- 
gard the " flying weevil," of which Mr. Owxn has fa- 
vored us with such exact and valuable details in the 
July and November nmnbers of the Cultivator, aa the 
Tirum grantUaf I am induced to send yon a aketoh of 
the oharacters and habits of this species. From this it 
will be obvious that it is widely difierent from the in- 
sect which Mr. Owen describes. 

The European Crrain-moth, {Tiiua gramllay as first 
named by Linnaeus,) is nearly or quite two-fifths of an 
inch long. It has a tofl or crest of white or yellowish- 
white hairs on the forehead ; short, thre&d-shaped, 
(i. e., not tapering,) brown anteniuB ; a very short spi- 
ral tongue ; its feelers thread-shaped and not directed 
upvrards. The upper wings are whitish, with dark 
brown spots, pad dots, which often run into each other, 
•ad thoa present a ** marbled " appearance ; and there 



is always near the middle of the outer margin (which 
is the anterior nuurgin when the wings are spread.) a 
somewhat square blackish spot, with two dots on the 
margin back of it, and also a blackish mark from it 
slflinting backwards nearly across the wing. The hind 
wings are smaller, of a dark lead-color, with long 
fringes at their hind edges or ends. 

The worm or larva of this moth; when full g^own, ui 
scarcely less than half an inch in length ; it is ft>ft. 
cylindrical, nearly or quite destitute of any bans, light 
yellow, or bufi* colored, with a brownish-red head, and 
two brown stripes across the neck. It infests bins of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, and probably ootn. in grana- 
ries, storohousee, and nulls. 

There appears to be two generations of this insect in 
a year — the winter generation occupying ten months, 
and the smmner generation only, about two. The 
winged moth appears in July and Angost, flying br 
night only, about buildings where grain is stored 
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The female places but one or two eggs upon a tingle 
kernel of grain, till her whole supply, thirty or more, is 
expended. Some of these are deposited upon ripe 
or nearly ripe grain in the field, but most of them 
upon stored grain. According to M. Slollar, the worm 
when it first hatches, burrows within the kernel ,• but 
if this be so, it » certain that it soon becomes too large 
to remain in such straightened quarters. It attaches 
another and another kernel to the first, by a fine silken 
Web, until it covers itself in a tube made up of whole 
and partially eaten kernels, and its own excrements, 
which are white, roundish little grains, the whole being 
held together and lined by the web which it spins. 
Hence, the contents of the bin become " lumpy," from 
the kernels thus hanging together. The worm grows 
until its cell becomes too small for it ; it then forsakes 
it, and wanders about over the grain, spinning a thread 
as it crawls along, so that if numerous, the whole sur- 
face of the grain in the bin is coated over with these 
threads. At length, having found a suitable corner or 
crevice, it crawls into it, gnaws the wood around it 
into fine chips, which it connects with silken threads 
into a kind of cocoon. Without eating anything more, 
the worm lies dormant within its cocoon through the 
winter, changing to a pupa or chrysalis in the spring, 
which sends out the winged moth in May and June. 
These moths lay their eggs, and the worms of this 
second or summer generation complete their transforma- 
tions and evolve the winged moth again in about two 
months, as already stated. It is therefore from May 
till September that these worms are found among the 
grain, and during the rest of the year they lurk in the 
eracks and crevices of the building. 

The remedies against this worm are much the same 
as those noticed by Mr. Owen, for preventing or de- 
stroying the flying weevil. Kiln-drying the infested 
grain is certainly the most effectual way of ridding it 
of this and of several other insect depredators. All 
cracks and fissures about grain bins should be filled 
with mortar or cement. The naturalist Rosel, found 
that common salt killed the larva of the Grain-moth, 
and he therefore recommends mixing fine salt directly 
.with the grain, or washing the bins with a strong brine 
before filling them, and keeping the grain covered at 
those times when the eggs are deposited, with cloths 
moistened with brine. 

This insect, or one possessing habits closely anala- 
gous to it, and equally injurious to stored grain, cer- 
tainly exists in this country. A few days since, on ex- 
amining a small quantity of wheat that had lain un- 
disturbed nearly a year in the mill of Wm. McNeil, at 
East Greenwich, in addition to three species of perfect 
insects, and two others in their larva state that are now 
rioting in it, the webs of the Grain-moth, holding the 
kernels h>osely together in lumps, and thickly inter- 
spersed with little white roundi.sh grains, the castings 
of the worm, were found in abundance. An adjoining 
bin, the wheat in which had lain about six months, also 
had many of these webs in it. But the following facts 
•merit a notice, as points in which our insect does not cor- 
respond with the accounts given of the European spe- 
cies. 1st. A careful probing of the cracks and crevi- 
ces around these bins and in other parts of the same loft, 
failed to bring out any worms belonging to the moth 
tribe. 2d. There were no threads spun over the surface 
of the grain. 3d. On carefully oi)ening the webs found 
among the grain, the dry and brittle skins or cases of 
the pupa were invariably found within them. These va- 
ried from a pale chestnut to a light yello^nsh-brown 
color, the largest ones measuring two-fifths of an inch 
in length, by three-twentieths m breadth. The shri- 
velled relicts of the larva are also found at the tip or 
pointed end of these pupa cases. Hence it is certain 
that the worm of our American Grain-moth remains in 



its web among the grain, instead of crawling away 
into some crevice to form a new cocoon ; and the 
winged moth issues directly from the grain, instead of 
from the cracks in the walls. 

That the insect which we have now considered is 
very different from the " flying weevil," is sufficiently 
apparent ; but that this latter is identical with the An- 
goumois moth of Europe, {AnacampsU f cerealellay as 
the species was first named by Olivier,) I think the des 
scriptions given by Mr. Owen come as near demonstrat- 
ing, as words well can do. The Augoumois moth has 
but very few characters by which to distinguish it. 
About all the specific marks pertaining to it, are the 
following: It is somewhat under two-fifths of an inch 
long, has a gloss or lustre like satin, and is throughout 
of a uniform cinereous color, (brownish white, the 
well-known color of wood ashes,) the upper wings being 
light brown, and without any spots or marks. La- 
treille, however, differs from other describers in pro- 
nouncing the insect to be of a brownish cream color. 
Now Mr. Owen's account shows the flying weevil to be 
of the same size, and the same lustre ; and of its color 
he says, — the upper wings would be called gray in 
common language, though they might be termed cine- 
reous or ash-colored by entomologists, and they have a 
bluish tinge towards their bases, and '^ towards the 
tips a yellowish tinge." Here is evidently the '* brown- 
ish cream-color " of Latreille. The habits of the two 
insects, moreover, appear to be identical throughout. 
The worms of both are so minute that they live entirely 
hid each within a separate kernel of wheat, eating its 
interior until it becomes a mere shell ; and the vringed 
moth comes directly out of the kernel by pushing open 
the tiny door that the worm had previously fabricated. 
They correspond even in the curious particular, that 
each worm builds a web-like partition across the minute 
cavity in which it lives, on one side of which partition 
its castings are placed, whilst the worm resides in the 
clean apartment upon the other side. 

It is not fully settled, that I am aware, to which one 
of the modem genera the Augoumois moth belongs. 
The two long feelers, curved up over the head like 
horns, with their last joint naked, and probably longer 
than the second joint, together with the antenns and 
vrings, so far as their characters a]>pear from the well 
executed drawings and descriptions of Mr. Owen, 
strongly indicate that the insect belongs to Mr. Curtis' 
genus ^nacampsis. Nothing but perfect specimens, 
however, can enable any one to determine so nice a 
point as this ; and I rejoice to perceive, from the Prai- 
rie Farmer of April last, that such specimens are at 
length in the hands of Dr. Harris, whose extensive ac- 
quaintance with the almost^ numberless moths of our 
country pre-eminently qualifies him for settling every 
doubtful point respecting this and similar species. Spe- 
cimens both of the moth and its parasite would be very 
acceptable donations from Mr. Owen to either of us ; 
but if three or four only of the latter can be procured, 
let them be forwarded to Dr. H. From his exertions in 
obtaining authentic materials for completing an account 
of this species, such specimens would, of right, belong 
to him. It cannot but be deeply regretted by every 
agriculturist and friend of science in our land, that the 
amount of time required for the discharge of his official 
duties in the University, is at present depriving us of 
the numerous and valuable contributions to the entomo- 
logy of our country that we should otherwise be favored 
with from him. A. Fitch. 

SaUmy N. F., Nov. 17, 1846. 



Paesnepb roa Hogs. — ^The Prairie Farmer says 
they are the best of all roots for this purpose, and 
states that a hog, 22 months old, aiM weighing alive 750 
lbs., never ate anything but raw parsneps and sour milk. 
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SCIENCE OF MECHANICS, APPLIED TO AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 



In the construodoa of the more perfect and complex 
machines used in the arts, the principles of mechanics 
are clbsely studied in givnig a due proportion of light- 
ness and strength to every part. But in the more simple 
and common implements for the farmer, mere gness work 
too often becomes the only guide. It appears to some 
altogether trifling, to attempt to apply with precision 
scientific principles to the shaping of a hoe-handle or 
a plow-beam. Yet a little reflection will show that 
it is a matter not to be sunmiarily rejected. 

The simplest tool, which is constantly used, should 
be formed with a view to the best application of strength 
to effect the intended purpose. The laborer, who 
makes two thousand strokes with the hand-hoe in an 
hour, or twenty thousand in a day, should not wield a 
needless ounce of weight in the implement. If any part 
be made unnecessarily heavy, even to the amount of 
half an ounce only, the force repeatedly expended to 
keep this in constant motion, amounts in the aggregate 
io no less than twelve hundred and fifty pounds a day, 
or requires a force equal to the moving of that amount, 
which ought to be exerted against soil and weeds. 
Again, a farm- wagon usually weighs nearly half a ton ,* 
many of them might well be reduced 50 lbs. in weight, by 
reducing the size or altering the shape of parts where 
strength is not needed, without at all lessening the 
strength of the vehicle. Calculation will show, then, 
that the amount gained every year, by this reduction, to 
every farmer who drives his wagon on an average only 
five miles a day, will be equal to the conveyance of 
thirty bushels of wheat to a distance of forty miles. 
Similar estimates might be made in many other cases ; 
and if all the improvements were thus made which might 
be, the whole gain would be by no means trifling. 

We shall endeavor to illustrate this subject by a few 
examples. In the construction of the simplest tools, as 
the handles of hoes and axes, rakes, and pitch-forks, a 
form convenient for grasping by the hand, as well as for 
strength is needed. The conmion axe-handle is usually 
well formed for both these purposes — the flat shape, 
for strength, edgewise, and with the greatest width at 
the entrance of the socket, where most strength is re- 
quired. Fork handles arc often well made, but not 
unfrequently are quite defective in a combination of 
strength and lightness. The greatest strength being 
needed at the middle, where fracture usually takes 
place, they should here be of larger size, at the same 
time that full size must be allowed for a perfect fittmg of 
the prongs to the handle. In fig. 2. a shows a well- 
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formed handle, and 6, one badly formed. Hoe-handles, 
not needing much strength, lightness and convenience 
for the grasp of the hand, should be mainly sought. For 
the latter parpose, there should be an enlargement at 
the upper end, to prevent the hand slipping ; the rest 
should be nearly of equal si^ie throughout. For light- 
ness, the weight shoidd be lessened as mach as possi- 
ble towards the blade, nearly all the motion being in 
this direction, the upper end being in a manner the cen- 
tre of motion ; henoe it is highly important that the 
lower part be made as slender as possible, that the con- 
stant movement be not impeded by a needless ounce. 



The chief reason that the old hoes, with a large ring 
or socket attached to the blade, were so mnch less ef- 
fective than the best modern hoes, was the large and 
heavy form of the lower part of the handle. Fig. 3, 
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represents two hoes, a being a well-formed handle, and 
b a clumsy one. Rake handles are usually made so as 
to break in the middle ,* hence, the size should be there 
increased, and diminished at the ends. The same re- 
mark applies to the heads of rakes. Horse-rakes should 
be made as light as possible ; the head or main bar is 
usually of the same size throughout, but itmsybemuch 
diminished in weight by an observance of the principles 
of mechanics. Plow-beams are often unnecessarily 
cumbersome, the greatest strength being needed at the 
junction of the mould-board, the least near the forward 
end, or farthest from the centre of motion. It very 
rarely happens that the beam ever breaks just back of 
the clevis, hence this parfmay be often much lightened. 

The limits and character of this article will not ad- 
mit of a full or accurate examination of the mathemati- 
cal principles, applying to the construction of imple- 
ments and machines ,* but a few of the principles of 
almost constant application may be superficially ex- 
plained by figures. If a bar of wood, a, fig. 4, is set, 




fixed in a vrall, to support a weight at its extremity, it 
will possess as much strength for this purpose when it 
has the form exhibited in the figure, as if of an equal 
size throughout; that is, a considerable portion of a bar 
of equal size may be cut away without lessening its 
strength.* The same reasoning obviously applies to a 
bar supported at the middle, with a weight at each end. 
It also foUows as a matter of course, that the same 
shape is to be given to each part as to the single one in 
fig. 4; and would therefore be of the form represented 
in fig. 5. The shape is not altered when it is support- 
ed at the ends, with the weight at the middle. Hence 
this form, or one similar, becomes the proper one for 
many purposes in practice, as for instance, the rounds 
and bars or poles of ladders, the bars of whippletrees. 
fork handles. &c.,* and the half length as in fig. 4. for 



* If aecnracy is required, the following- role i* to be obserrrd. 
The bar is to be diminished, in passing outwards from the wolf, 
so that the breadth moltlplied by the sanare of the depth shall 
always bear the same proportion to the diminished distance from 
the outer end :— Tliat is, if 6 c be the depth at any place, then b d 
mast be as the sqoare of 6 e. This is on the supposition that tho 
two vertical sides are parallel ; if, however, the stick tapers on 
all sides alike, then b d most be as the cube of 6 e. In the former 
case, the lower edge of the bar will have a cubic parabHa as the 
curve of its uper, the upper side being straight ; and in the latter, 
the curve would be a common parabola. If the weights pceas on 
all parts of the bar alike} the form will be somewhat aiSereat 
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rake teeth, fence posts,* the tonics of wagons and 
carts, wheelbarrow handles, spade handles, Sec. This 
form must however be modifieid to suit circumstances, 
as for instance, whippletrees must be large enough at 
the ends to secure the iron hooks, and wagon tongues 
for the ironing at the end. The axletrees of wagons 
and carts, must not only be made strong in the middle, 
but also at the entrance of the hub, the wheels, when 
thrown sideways, operating as levers to snap them off 
at the latter jxiiiit. The annexed figure, (fig. 6,) shows 

b 
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two forms of a cart axle, a, unnecessarily heavy, as too 
often made, and 6, the improvement. Ladders are often 
required to be very light, but their weight, as usually 
maide, may be considerably diminished by lessening the 
ends of the two poles, and also tapering the rounds to 
each extremity, by which smaller holes are needed for 
their reception, and the poles consequently may bo 
smaller. Where various forces are to be resisted, at- 
tention must be given to all ; for example, in the spokes 
of wagon wheels, much strength is required at the hub 
for stifiening the wheel laterally ; they must be strong at 
the middle to resist the contracting pressure of the tire ; 
and of sufficient size at the circumference, where they 
are apt to be weakened by decay, from constant expo- 
sure to mud and water. 

The best form is nearly a uniform taper towards the 



outside, with a sudden enlargement at the outer ex- 
tremity. 

A rule of very general application in construct injj 
machines, &c., is, in all rectangular bars or beams, the 
strength increases as the breadth, and as the square of 
the depth. Thus, a timlier 4 inches wide, and 6 inches 
deep or thick, is twice as strong as a timber 2 inches 
wide and 6 deep ; and one 2 inches wide and four deep, 
is four times stronger than one 2 wide and 2 deep ; or if 
6 inches deep, it is 9 times stronger. The sary rule 
will show that a board 12 inches wide and 1 inch thick, 
will support 12 times as great a weight when edge- 
wise as when lying flat. Hence the increase of strength 
given to whippletrees, fence-posts, joists, rafters, string- 
pieces of farm bridges, &c., by making them flat, or 
narrow and deep, may be precisely known. Again, 
the strength of a round stick or pole, (cylinder,) in- 
creases as the cube of the diameter increases ; hence a 
stick 3 inches in diameter is 27 times stronger than a 
stick of equal length one inch in diameter. Hence, 
when an increase of strength is needed in round bars of 
wood, as for the handles of tools, or spokes of a ladder, 
this rule may be easily and accurately applied. 

These remarks might be extended to almost any 
length, did our limits permit ; our object, however, is 
merely to direct attention to the importance of the study. 
All who construct implements should understand the 
subject thoroughly J and farmers, who must know how 
to choose good from bad ones, should be able, as far as 
practicable, to select those which are well made, and 
equally strong in all their parts, and avoid those which 
are defective or unnecessarily cumbersome, without the 
long and costly process of purchase and trial. T. 
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MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 



Editors or the Cttltivatok — ^The destruction 
which took place among bees, last spring, has caused 
much inquiry respecting the cause. Believing that I 
can throw some light on the subject, I proceed, with- 
out further comment, to make a few remarks. 

I commenced keeping bees in March. 1813, with only 
one swarm, and by the increase of this, in a few years, 
I was in possession of twenty hives — wintering nearly 
that number a great part of the time till the last 
season. Soon alter I commenced, I occasionally lost 
hives of boci«, and on examination, I found that the 
young had died in their cells, where they had turned 
black, and produced an oflensive smell. Why the young 
should thus die in the cells, was a matter to which I 
directed much inquiry. I had read several authors on 
bees, some of whom described the dying of the young 
bees in cells as a disease^ but pointed out no satisfac- 
tory course or remedy. In the month of June, about 
twenty years ago, I had five young swarms come out 
about ten o'clock in the forenoon. The weather being 
very hot, they all came out in the course of fifteen 
minutes, and were hived. In the after part of the day, 
there was a thunder-shower, which brought the wind 
north-west, and the weather turned cold, giving frost 
the next morning, on low land. The consequence was, 
the five old swarms from which the above young ones 
came, failed to increase. I attempted to winter them, 
but the following spring, they were all, except one, 
dead. I then broke out the combs, and found dead 



t Strictly •pcakinff, the pressure being on all |>arts of a fence 

Ki5t alike, it should be in the form of a wedge, with straight side*, 
ence, a fence post of equal width throughout, contains twice as 
much timber as is needed for strength merely. 



young in the cells. This led me to the cause of the 
death of the young bees. 

Two years after this, a similar case occurred. After 
the bees swarmed, it came off" cold as before. At night, 
I covered the old hives that sent forth young, with bed- 
quilts and blankets, and on jrenioving them the next 
morning, I discovered the bees were lively, humming at 
the lower entrance of the hive, and it was evident from 
the bursting of the caps of the cells at the entrance of the 
hive that the process of hatching had gone on as well as in 
a warm night. In eiglit days those old hives swarmed 
again, and some a third time, still leaving the old hives 
well stocked with bees. From that time till now, (fif- 
teen or twenty years,) I have not lost a single swarm 
of bees by the young dying in the cells. 

From this discovery and remedy, I have come to the 
conclusion that there is no disease in the young bees, 
while in the cell, that would cause their death or that 
of the parent stock. We all know among the feathered 
tribe, it is necessary to keep up a certain degree of 
heat by brooding, or otherwise, in order to produce 
young from the egg. Should a hen sit on her eggs one 
week, and then leave them until they were perfectly 
cold, no futiu-e sitting would hatch them. Now, if the 
case in regard to the eggs may be properly called a 
disease, then we may say that the young bees in the 
cells die from disease. But it is well known that bees 
will recede to the upper part of the hive, when the 
weather is cold, and whenever this takes place, while 
the brood comb is filled with young, they invariably 
die. 

This brings me now to speak of the past season, in 
which 80 many valuable swarms of bees have died. It 
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Will bo recollected that the beginning of April last, was 
very warm and pleasant, and from the patting forth of 
early blossoms, saoh as those of the willow, alder, red, 
or soft maple, the bees commenced their labor with 
great activity, bringing in pollen and honey in snch 
quantities, that their cells and the brood comb, were 
soon filled. About the 20th, or 25th of April, it was 
severely cold, lasting several days. This drove the bees 
up from the brood comb, and the young died in the cells. 
In my experience of thirty-three years in keeping bees, 
the last spring was the first time that the young died 
in the cells before swarming time. Out of eleven stocks 
which I had last spring, I lost five. My observation in 
regard to bees teaches that a fiill colony will secure 
themselves from cold, or from the moth, which is a good 
reason for putting back second and third swarms. In 
wintering bees, I have tried burying in a sand-hill ; 
sometimes have put them in the cellar, the garret of 
the house, &c. I have had them do well in all these 
places, and have experienced great losses in all of them. 
In reflecting upon the subject, I have been led to the 
oonstruction of the proper house for the wintering and 
summering of bees. I built one about two years ago, 
10 by 24 feet; which will accommodate twenty-four 



swarms in the summer season, aad doable that nmnbsr 
can be wintered in it. I had but two swarms in this 
building last April ; bat by dosing my bee-house a few 
days in the cold spell of weather the last of the month, 
those two have done as well as bees do in most seasons, 
swanning and making honey ; whereas those that were 
out, died, as before stated, and many people in this 
vicinity lost all their bees. In the October number of 
the Cultivator for last volume, page 306, mention wa« 
made of my bee-house, stating that a farther explana* 
tion was expected. I have not now time to give this 
explanation, and perhaps it is less necessary, as I am 
compiling a manual on the management of bees, in 
which I shall show the advantages of my house by dia^ 
grams exhibiting all its parts. Hives of any construe* 
tion can be kept in it. There are many patent bee- 
hives ; that of Golton's, of whieh an engraving was 
given in the December number of the Cultivator, I 
think well adapted to the economy of the bee, and as it 
is double on every side, or nearly so, is well oaloulated 
to shield the bees from the cold as well as heat. I shall 
try it the coming season, when I shall be better pre* 
pared to speak of its utility. Natbax Howaad. 
StephentotDUf N. Y. Jan, 1, 1847. 
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WEEDS INJURIOUS TO THE WHEAT CROP. 



Messrs. Editors — ^I send you the following, for pub- 
lioation in '^ The Cultivator," about the LUhotpemwm, 
arvenn, which, in difierent sections of the United States, 
has the names of Pigeon Weed, Red Root, Stone Weed, 
Com Gromwell, 8tc. 

Description. — Stem, 12 to 18 inches high, much 
branched, and whole plant hispid, with short oppressed 
hairs. Leaves, lance-linear, acute, with a midrib. 
Lower leaves often obtuse. Flowers, solitary, sub- 
sessile and axillary. Corolla, white, or yellowish 
white. Calyx, segments acute, hispid celiate. Nuts, 
rugose, ovoid, with the acuminate beak rather oblique. 
Root, annual. 

In the artificial or Linnean System it belongs to the 
Class Pentandria, order Monogynia, and according to 
the Natural System, it is placed with the BoraginsB, 
or Borage tribe of plants. It is a great pest to the 
wheat crop, by outgrowing and smothering the young 
wheat in the spring ; generally arriving at maturity in 
Western New York, in the month of June, two or three 
weeks before the wheat harvest. Its seeds yield a 
small quantity of oil, being worth at the oil mills from 
31 to 37 cents per bushel. But this is a poor compen- 
sation for the damage done to the farmer. 

It is a native of Europe, where it is frequent in cul- 
tivated fields and pastures ; yet it does not seem to 
prevail to such an extent as to do much damage to the 
wheat crop, since little notice appears to be taken of it 
by their agricultural writers. Loudon, an English 
author, in his Encyclopedia of Plants, merely states that 
the bark abounds with a deep red dye, which stains 
paper, linen, &c., and which is easily communicated to 
oily substances, resembling in this respect the Alkanet 
root — Whence it is often called in England the bastard 
Alkanet. The country girls in the north of Sweden, 
stain their faces with this root on days of festivity. 

Besides the arvense, there are nine other species enu- 
merated as growing in Great Britain, and in Decan- 
dolle's Prodomus, we find sixty-five species described, 
most of which are natives of the old world. The 
" Red Root," is widely difibsed, growing in nearly 
eveiy part of Europe ; 'it is a native of Northern Africa, | 



according to Desfontanes, and was found in Southern 
Africa by Burch. It grows near the river Euphrates* 
in Asia, where it was collected by Chesney, and also 
in Asia Minor, according to Anoher. It has probably 
been greatly spread by the migration of birds, since 
many species of birds void their food when they find 
something that suits them better. Thus it is supposed 
to have been often spread in this country, and hence one 
of its names, " Pigeon Weed." 

It has been introduced into America, and is already 
spread through a large portion of the wheat growing 
states. It grows in the vicinity of Charleston, South 
Carolina, according to Elliott, and from our Botanical 
Catalogues, we find that it abounds in Kentucky, Ohio, 
and the Western States, in Maryland and Virginia, and 
in Vermont and Massachusetts, and every farmer knows 
that it is found, more or less, throughout the Middle 
States. There are five or six additional species grow- 
ing in the United States, a new species having lately 
been discovered by Dr. Chapman in Florida. In Yatos 
Co., there are two species, the arvense and latifoluim. 
To return to the arvense — ^when it has onoe obtained 
possession of a field, it is eradicated with diffioulty, as its 
seeds will he in the ground many years without germi- 
nating, especially when they are covered to a depth 
which prevents them from receiving a due proportion of 
air, warmth and moistare. 

It is only by studying its nature that we can arrive at 
any sure method of exterminating it. Seeds of every 
description rarely fail to germinate immediately after 
becoming ripe, if they are covered at a slight depth with 
moist, warm soil, before they get dry and hard. The 
Pigeon Weed, or Red Root, ripens some weeks before 
wheat, and if the season be dry, the seeds, by being depri- 
ved of their natural moisture, will not germinate unless 
they are placed under very favorable circumstances, viz. 
be slightly covered with a moist, warm soil. Its seeds 
are very hard, hence its botanical name, which is de- 
rived from two Greek words, signifying stone and 
seed, so that they are under all circumstances most 
difficult of germinaton. Hence, after the wheat har- 
vest, they generally lie upon the surface of the ground, 
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vrithout f^erminatingy nntil by sabeequent cultivation of 
the soil, they are nursed into life. It may be, that if 
they are buried to a great depth, by the first plowing 
after wheat, and the subsequent plowings are not quite 
so deep, that they will remain unchanged for years, and 
the farmer may suppose that his soil is free of the pest, 
ontil deep plowing brings them to or near the surface, 
where the conditions are favorable to their germination. 
Prof. Lindley, in the third edition of his Introduction to 
Botany, mentions that he had three plants of Raspber> 
ries, which had been raised from seeds found in the 
stomach of a man whose skeleton was found thirty feet 
below the surface of the earth, near Dorchester, in 
England. Ho had been buried with some coins of the 
Emperor Hadrian, and it is, therefore, probable that 
the seeds were 1600 or 1700 years old. A new kind of 
Pea has lately been grown in England from seeds found 
with a mummy, in Egypt, where they had been en* 
tombed perhaps thousands of years. There is no doubt 
but that the seeds of Lithospermum arvense will, under 
favorable circumstances, retain their vitality without 
gennination during many years. Seeds, to germinate 
easily, must be near the surface. This is an established 
law of nature adapted to the circumstances in which 
most seeds are placed that grow upon the surface of 
the globe. They grow, ripen, and fall to the ground 
to bo washed into the soil by rains, or commence ger- 



minating at the surface and send their roots into the 
ground. Therefore, to eradicate Pigeon Weed, we would 
recommend, if the ground be wet, or sufficiently moist, to 
have it thoroughly gone over with a sharp toothed har- 
row, early in the fall, succeeding the wheat harvest. 
That is generally a busy time with farmers, and the 
harrowing could be done much easier thsm a shallow 
plowing. Besides, if the business is well done, the 
seeds will be covered to the depth which nature re- 
quires, and hence they will germinate, and can easily 
be destroyed by plowing the ground for a crop in the 
spring. If plowing be done in the fall to cause the 
seeds to germinate, it should be as shallow as possible, 
not to exceed two or three inches in depth, and then the 
ground should be inunediately harrowed. This will be 
very effectual, and by plowing the ground in the spring, 
the weed will be killed. Another excellent method is to 
plant the wheat stubble the succeeding spring with com, 
well manured, and then sow with barley the next spring. 
We have remarked that the Lithospermum, if there be 
any seed in the ground, generally s:erminates in the fail on 
corn stubble. By this course, if the manure contain any 
seeds, they will also be destroyed by the succeeding 
spring's plowing for barley. If our farmers will practice 
the above methods, and be careful to have clean seed 
wheat, they will soon rid themselves of this great pest to 
the wheat crop. 8. B. Buckley. 



WINTER CALCULATIONS FOR FARMERS. 



FiTEL. — Every farmer knows that a green stick of 
wood is much heavier than a seasoned one. If a stick 
of beech or maple, or of any other wood commonly used 
as fuel, be weighed when first out, and again when 
thoroughly seasoned, it will be found to have lost about 
one third of its weight, which is, of course, the water 
in the wood, evaporated by drying. How much water 
is there, then, in a single cord of wood ? There are 
123 cubic feet ; deducting two-fifths for the interstices 
between the sticks, leaves 77 solid feet of wood. One- 
third, or 26 cubic feet of this is water, which is equal to 
more than six barrels, the quantity in every cord of 
green wood. The teamster, then, who draws in one 
winter, a hundred cords of wood to market, loads, 
draws, and unloads, more than 600 barrels of water, 
which he need not have done had the wood been cut a 
year sooner and properly seasoned. How much would 
he charge for drawing those 600 barrels, in water, 
separately ? 

Again — ^In burning green wood, the water, in the 
wood, being cold, is heated from freezing to boiling. 
In the consumption of every cord of wood, therefore, six 
barrels of water are thus made to boil, the heat of the 
wood passing into the water, instead of being liberated 
and becoming available, as would be the case if the 
wood was dry, and no water to heat. Many of our 
villages, containing two or three thousand inhabitants, 
oonsume each year five thousand cords of wood, one- 
third of which, at least, or sixteen hundred, is green. 
Hence, the people of such village are at the needless 
expense of boiling about ten thousand barrels uf cold 
water yearly. How many village taxes would the ex- 
pense of doing this, pay ? 

Again — It is ascertained that the heat required to 
ivaportUe a barrel of water, t^er it is heated to boiling, 
is more than five times that required for the heating. 
That is, — ^if a vessel of cold water be placed over a fire, 
and a half hour be required to heat it from the freezing 
to the boiling point,— then it will be found to require 



five more half hours to evaporate all the water. Con- 
sequently, in burning a oord of green wood, the heat r^ 
quired to drive ofl* the six barrels of water in steam » 
which must be done while the wood is burning, is five 
times as great as the mere boiling of the water, or 
equal to heating thirty barrels to boiling. Hence, the 
farmer who burns twenty cords c^ green wood in a win- 
ter, as many do, also performs the needless task o 
evaporating sixty barrels of water, which is equal to 
heating to the boiling point no less than six hundred 
barrels. 

Is there any mistake or error in these calculations ? 
Then let it be pointed out. The weight of water in a 
green stick, may bo easily known by first weighing it, 
then seasoning it by the stove a few weeks, and weigh- 
ing again. In this way the quantity of water in a cord 
may be determined without mistake. The heat required 
for evaporating can be ascertained by experiment. All 
the other calculations follow as a matter of course, and 
contain no material error. Now is the time for every 
one to have his wood cut a year in advance, and, if 
possible, two years, so as to season one year under 
shelter. 

Again — It has been found that in a common fire- 
place, the loss of heat which escapes through the chim- 
ney, is nine-tenths of the amount caused by the con* 
sumption of the wood ; that is. nine-tenths are lost. 
This has been determined by comparing the quantity of 
wood needed to heat the same room equally, where a fire- 
place, and a stove with forty feet pipe, were each used. 
Hence, the village which burns a thousand cords of 
wood in fire-places, expends nine-tenths of this amount, 
or nine hundred cords, in heating the air above the 
chimney-tops. Through the chimney of a large fire- 
place, there is a current of hot air, a foot square, and 
moving four feet a second. That is, four cubic feet of 
hot air are sent out into the wide atmosphere every 
second, which is equal to eighty -six thousand cubic feet 
in twenty-four hours, the amount which every farmer, 
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who uses an open fire-place, contributes to the winds. 

Feeding Domestic Animals. — If one cow daQy 
treads threo pounds of hay under foot in the mud, she 
will waste about a hundred pounds per month ; or a 
herd of twenty cows would waste a ton per month. At 
this rate, how many times, every ten years, would the 
quantity wasted pay the expense of making feeding 
boxes and racks ? 

Watering Cattle. — ^Many farmers suffer a loss by 
not providing good and convenient water for their cat- 
tle. An animal that is compelled to go half a mile 
over a slippery road, and chased perhaps by dogs, can- 
not gain in flesh by the operation. If a cow has to 
travel twice a day half a mile to water, and return, 
she travels two miles a day ;— -or ten cows perform 
twenty miles of travelling per day, and two thousand 
miles each winter. 

Gates. — Every field on the farm should be entered 
by a good self-shutting and self-fastening gate. Far- 
mers, who are too busy in siimmer to make them, or 



get them made, should see to it now. How long does 
it require to take down and put up a set of bartf At 
least two minutes ; which if repeated three times a 
day for a year, amounts to thirty hours, or three days 
of working time — which would yearly pay for a good 
gate. Or, exar^ne it in another point of view, — three 
times a day, is eighteen hundred times a year ; now, is 
there any man between Halifax and California, who 
would take down and replace a set of bars eighteen 
hundred times in succession, in payment for a farm 
gate ? Hardly — yet this is the price yearly paid by 
those who use bars that are constantly pasted, and the 
gate is not obtained by it. Again~)iow much better 
is a well-hung gate, than one half-hung ?— or one with 
a good self-fastening latch, than one wiSi a pin crowded 
into an auger-hole ? Try it by dragging a badly hung 
gate over the ground, eighteen hundred times in con- 
stant succession, securing it each time with a pin, and 
see if you do not think thb labor would pay for good 
hinges and a latch. T. 



SKETCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS FARMING. 



DuaiNO the latter part of November and the begin- 
ning of December, we made a hasty exoursion through 
some portions of Massachusetts. From the season of 
the year, we could see no growing crops, nor make 
particular examinations of soils, yet we had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing and conversing with the farmers, of 
viewing their stock, buildings, fences, and stored pro- 
ducts, and of learning something of their general man- 
agement. We give, under their appropriate heads, 
some remarks on the different subjects which came 
under our notice. 

Swine. — Massachusetts has been long in possession 
of excellent swine-stock. The celebrated Bedford or 
Woburn breed, was first introduced here by the late 
Col. Timothy Picksrino, many years since, and from 
its extensive dissemination, perhaps, effected a more 
general improvement than any other variety has done. 
Most of the other esteemed English breeds have been 
introduced at various times, and in the hands of differ- 
ent individuals, have received a pretty thorough trial. 
Though but few of these breeds can now be found in 
their purity, yet such has been the improvement result- 
ing from their introduction, that many animals can be 
found which are well adapted to the circumstances in 
which they are placed, and the purposes for which they 
are designed. 

In our November number, (last volume,) in speaking 
of the different varieties of swine, we mentioned the 
Mackay breed, and expressed some doubt, whether 
many of the genuine stook could now be found. We 
are gratified, however, in being able to state, that dur- 
ing our recent visit to the Bay State, we ascertained, 
for a certainty, that there are still ^' a few more left of 
the same sort.'' Col. Ja^ues, of the Ten Hills' farm, 
near Boston, has three boars, and one sow of the true 
Mackay breed. In 1831, Col. J. purchased of Capt. 
Mackay, his entire breeding stook of swine, consisting 
of several boars and sows. Many obtained the stock 
from Col. J., and, among others, J. P. Cushing, Esq., 
and the Hon. Daniel Webster. From these gentle- 
men it became still more widely scattered. Mr. W's. 
famous Mackay boar, now as well known in Massachu- 
setu as the horse Black Hawk is in Vermont, or the Gif- 
ford Morgan in New Hampshire, was bred by Col. J. and 
by him sold to Mr. W. August 20th, 1834. He is, 
therefore, now nearly thirteen years old, though still as 



vigorous as ever. The four animals mentioned as now 
in Col. JAquEs' possession, are of his get. His pro- 
geny, though but few of them are from sows of his 
blood, are very numerous-— he having at various times 
traversed portions of the country, from Hadley, on Con- 
necticut river, to Marshfield, on the sea-coast. 

Col. jAquEs' swine are from fifteen to sixteen months 
old. He offers to sell one of the boars at $50, and we 
really believe that his value to a pork-making neighbor- 
hood would be ten time* that sum. There is no ques- 
tion that this Mackay stock possesses a remarkable 
tendency to fatten. We know this from our former 
experience virith the breed, and our conclusions from 
this source are fully supported by observations daring 
our late tour. 

On the 5th of December, we saw four pigs of one lit- 
ter, owned by Mr. John Moore, of Warren, Mass., 
which he stated were farrowed on the last day of 
Feburary, 1846. They were, therefore, when we saw 
them, nine months and five days old. It v^as estimated 
by butchers in the neighborhood, that their average 
dressed weight, if slaughtered at that time, would have 
been four hundred pounde ! We have no hesitation in 
giving it as our opinion, that one of them would have 
overran this weight at that time. We thought them 
the most wonderful pigs we had ever seen, both for 
weight, according to age, and weight, in proportion to 
bone. One of them was utterly umible to stand, or get 
upon his legs at all, and Mr. Moorb was intending to 
kill him that day. Another, the largest of the four, 
could only with the greatest difilculty support himself 
on his legs, for a few minutes at a time. Mr. M. 
stated that these pigs were half Mackay, to which 
blood he attributed their remarkable tendency to fatten, 
they being, on the other side, of the common stock of 
the neighborhood. We expect to be furnished vrith the 
precise dressed weight of these pigs. It may be as 
well, however, to state, here, the manner in which they 
were fed ,* and, in so doing,we shall be under the neces- 
sity of adding a cow story to the story of the pigs. 

Mr. Moore kept, last season, four cows. The pro- 
duct of these four cows for the season, (nine months.) 
was six hundred pounds of butter, which sold at twen- 
ty cents per pound, and thirteen hundred quarts of 
milk, which sold at four cents per quart. The four 
pigs above mentioned had the skimmed milkj from which 
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the six hundred pounds of butter was made, and were, 
besides, fed eight dollars worth of g^rain (made into 
meal) each. Ho had engaged two of the pigs to go to 
Boston, at eight cents per pound, dead weight. It is 
ver}' easy to see that Mr. M. had realized a pretty good 
income from his cows ; the milk and butter, leaving 
the pork out of the account^ gives to each cow forty- 
three dollars. 

In the article in our Kovember number, to which we 
have before alluded, we spoke also of the Suffolk 
breed of swine, some of which have been imported, by 
William Sticknxy, Esq., of Boston. While in that 
vicinity, we went out with Mr. S. to his residence in 
Roxbury, where he keeps some of his swine. The spe- 
cimens of this breed, which we bad before seen, were 
mostly too young to justify a positive idea of what they 
might be when they had reached maturity. But we 
had now an opportunity of seeing, besides several pigs 
and young shoats, two bsurows which were about six- 
teen months old, and were soon to be slaughtered ; and 
though we had before formed a highly favorable opinion 
of the breed, we must acknowledge that their aptitude 
and capacity for acquiring fat, is even greater than we 
had supposed. The two barrows alluded to, are cer- 
tainly extraordinary animals — ^possessing uncommon 
bulk and w^eight of carcass, with very little bone and 
offal. We shall probably receive an account of their 
dressed weights. We saw several persons who have had 
pigs of this breed from Mr. Stickney, and they inva- 
riably spoke of them in the highest terms as a profitabU 
stock. They stated, that merely for fattening, it was 
better, on the score of economy, to pay six dollars a 
piece for the Snffolks, at six weeks old, than to boy 
the country stock at Brighton market, at the usual 
rates. In fact, after what we have seen and learned 
of them, we should not be disposed to doubt the state- 
ment of Mr. Rh.\m, author of the Dictionary of Agri- 
culture, that ** the Suffolk breed of pigs is, perhaps, 
on the whole, the most profitable of any in England." 

At the State Lunatic Hospital, Worcester, and seve- 
ral farms in that neighborhood, we saw very good hogs 
which exhibited evident traces of Bedford and Mackay 
blood. At Mr. Henhy Strong's, Northampton, we 
saw five capital hogs, which would then have averaged 
five hundred pounds each, dressed. Mr. Horatio Sar- 
GEJrr, of Springfield, has some very good hogs, a cross 
from Mr. Webster's Mackay boar with Berkshire 
sows. 

Cattle.— The cattle of Massachusetts were, no 
doubt, derived in the first place chiefly from England, 
though it is not unlikely that some were procured from 
Wales, and some from Ireland. As many of the first 
settlers emigrated from Devonshire, it is, with good 
reason, supposed that they brought with them the cattle 
of that district. In fact, it is thought by many, that 
the characteristics of the Devon breed largely predomi* 
nate in most of the common, or what are called 
** native" eattle of the state. We are hardly prepared 
to assent to this position — ^we admit that the stock pos- 
sesses traits in common with the Devons ; but among 
the best of them, we think there are equally as strong 
indications of the Sussex blood. The proximity of the 
English county of Sussex to the coast, and its conve- 
nient access to vessels fitting out for America, renders it 
quite probable that this was one of the districts to 
which the New England colonists resorted for procur- 
ing their first domestic animals. We are not, however, 
aware that any authentic record exists of the early 
importations, and these remarks are only ofiered hypo- 
thetically. 

But, within the last sixty years, importations have 
been made, at various times, of the Bakewell, or Dish- 
ley Long Horns, the Holstein, and Dutch Short Horns, 
various families and subvarieties of the English Short 



Horns, the Devons, the Herefords, the Ayrshire, and the 
Alderneys, besides one bull, at least, from Russia. Most 
of these have been introduced within the recollection of 
the writer, or the last thirty years, and the dates of many 
of the importations might be given. The blood of 
these difi*erent varieties has, of course, been mingled in 
a greater or less degree with the general stock of the 
state, and the several strains are frequently distinctly 
traceable in what is called the *^ native" breed. Yet 
there are a few neighborhoods, where the cattle have 
been for some time kept in a measure free from inter- 
mixture, and there they have considerably assimilated 
to an uniform character ; though this character is not 
that of any English or foreign variety that w% have 
ever seen described. 

The oxen of Massachusetts, particularly those of 
Worcester, and some other counties, have long been 
celebrated for their fine appearance and excellence in 
the yoke ; indeed, their peiformances are often a mat* 
ter of surprise to persons unacquainted vrith the natural 
capabilities of the ox, and who have seldom witnessed 
the development of his powers under the exercise of 
proper skill in breeding, rearing, and management. 
The attention of a stranger is often attracted by the 
noble teams of oxen which are so frequently met vrith 
in the city of Boston and vicinity ; and he seldom fails 
to notice their spirited and lively air, and the brisk and 
springy walk with which they move along their heavy 
loads. Most of these fine oxen are educated, if not 
bred in the county of Worcester. The towns of Sut- 
ton and Charlton, are especially distinguished for this 
description of stock. There are men Iwre, with whom 
the breaking of steers, and disciplining and fattening 
them for sale, is made a profession. As great pains 
are taken in selecting and matching them, as to color, 
shape, weight, temper, &e., as skilful jockies bestow on 
their horses. Nor is scarcely less pains taken in their 
grooming. Their skins are kept clean, and their coats 
bright and smooth by the daily use of the curry-comb 
and brush ; their long, tapering tails are neatly shaved 
or trimmed, leaving only a handsome tufl at the end ; 
and their slender, gracefully-turned horns, ornamented 
at the tips with bright brass balls, are scraped and 
polished till they are almost as clear as if they had been 
wrought by the comb-maker. Red is the color mostly 
preferred, though some are brindled, and a few have a 
little mixture of white. Their training is commenced 
at a very early age, being frequently put under the 
yoke when not more than six months old. The 
object, however, is not to toork them at this age ; 
but only, by accustoming them to the necessary ma- 
noDuvres, to gradually fit them for labor when they 
shall have acquired sufficient weight and strength. 
They are usually sold for the purpose of being put 
steadily to work at the age of four to five years, and 
the usual prices they bring are from $100 to $150 per 
pair, those of very extra quality sometimes fetching 
much higher prices. 

Those who have attended the plowing-matches and 
other trials of working oxen in Massachusetts, have 
seen something of what these animals can do. In a 
fair competition at the plow, on soils of every descrip- 
tion, they have seen them rivalling, and even surpass- 
ing the best horses, both for speed and quality of work. 
A single yoke is sufficient for turning a good furrow, in 
ordinary soil, and though the plowman is bis own dri- 
ver, such is their discipline, and the exactness of their 
movements, that they require but very little attention 

The live weight of these oxen, from four to seven 
years old, when in ordinary working condition, may be 
rated at from thirty to thirty-six hundred pounds per 
pair. A few of them reach forty hundred. The me- 
dium sized ones are preferred as being in general more 
active and more hardy. When fattened, they weigh 
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aliYe, from forty to forty-five hundred, and give propor- 
tionate dressed weigrhts. Their beef is prenerally of 
good quality, and is well liked in Boston market. 

It may be proper to say a word in regard to the man- 
mer of feeding working oxen. For common farm labor, 
it is seldom that anything more than hay or grass is 
required; though it should be remembered that the hay 
b of the best quality. When they are kept constantly 



at hard work, some mo^e nutritious substance is given. 
Meal of Indian corn is most frequently resorted to, and 
it is thought that the best mode of using it is to mix it 
with chopped or cut hay. '' Cob-meal," as it is called, 
or meal from the corn and cob ground together, is much 
approved. The quantity of meal given to each ox, 
varies according to the severity of the labor, from two 
to six quarts per day. iTo bi continued,'] 



RENOVATION OF THE POTATO — THE POTATO ROT. 



Messss. Editors — Among the premimns given by 
the State Agricultural Society the past year, were two 
for the best seedling potatoes, and the greatest variety 
of seedlings. Mr. N. S. Smith, of this city, received 
them both. As he is a near neighbor of mine, and I 
can speak from personal observation, I have his per- 
mission to give some account of his mode of oulture and 
success. 

He began four years since to plant seed from potato 
balls, and has every year planted not only the tubers 
from the improved seed, but the seed from the newly 
pro'iuced tubers. In the potatoes springing from the 
improved seed of each successive year, there has been a 
manifest improvement in size, quality, and quantity; 
so that this year I counted thirty-six sizeable table pota- 
toes, that came from one hill, or rather from one seed, 
and all attached to one stock or vine. Many of these 
potatoes, growing from seed planted last spring, weigh- 
ed from five to seven ounces each. The seedlings have 
the most fair and healthy appearance, with no signs of 
the prevailing disease, though they consist of many 
varieties. On two outer sides of his garden, all of 
which is of the same soil, exposure, &c., Mr. S. planted, 
the past year, some eight rows of common potatoes 
purchased in the market, consisting of pink-eyes, nesha- 
nocks, or mercers, and flesh colored; next to these, on 
two sides, he planted some twenty rows of difierent 
varieties of his improved kinds; and next to these he 
planted seeds taken from the balls last spring. These 
all had the same soil, culture, and attention. I should 
say here, that he first started the seeds in a hot bed, 
and afterwards set them out in a furrow about two feet 
apart ,^-one plant making a hill. 

But mark the result when dug. Of the varieties first 
above named, many were badly diseased; the nesha- 
nocks most, the pink-eyes next, and the flesh-colored 
least. The improved varieties, growing by the side of 
these, showed scarcely any thing of the disease, and the 
seedlings none at all. At least, I have been unable to 
discover any up to this time, though I witnessed a con- 
siderable portion of the digging, and have examined 
very carefully among some twenty or thirty bushels. 

A friend of mine in Niagara county, plantod a large 
quantity of seed a few years since, and procured new 
potatoes sufiicient to stock his farm and several others, 
but they were very small the first year, and the pro- 
dnct, though vastly superior to the common varieties, 
did not wholly resist the rot. Mr. Snuth's, on the con- 
trary, by being improved from year to year, seem to 
have acquired such a hardy and perfectly healthy cluu 
racter in their renovated constitution, as to resist per- 
fectly the disease, and to yield abundantly of large 
sized potatoes. Indeed, I often thought, as I witnessed 
the digging, that the hills of seedlings yielded more, on 
the average, than the common potatoes that had been 
planted with four pieces in a hill. Mr. S. intends to 
follow up his experiments with the potato, and is confi- 
dent, that with the assistance of a boy, he can plant as 



much groond with potato plants in a day, as two men 
can with potatoes in the ordinary way. In this way 
he is confident, that however the rest of the world may 
fare, he shall have a supply of the very best potatoes, 
free from disease- 
In view of the above and other eonsiderations, I am 
iodnoed to ofifer a £sw remarks: 

1. TKi potato ha$ greatly degenerated — ^it exhi- 
bits many symptoms of exhausted vitality. This is 
evident, not only from ike dUeaee so universally preva- 
lent, but from the email quantity produced in a hUlf for 
many years past. The remark has probably been made 
by farmers thousands of times within a few years, that 
potatoes do not yield half so much as they did twenty 
or thirty years ago, and the prodnot is decreasing every 
year. Another evidence of their degeneracy is the fact, 
that they are beginning to be very deficient in balle or 
seed— many large patches and fields being found wholly 
without them. In Mr. Smith's garden not a ball could 
be found during the whole sunomer on any hill planted 
with comJnon potatoes, while the vines of his renovated 
potatoes, and even the seedlings of last spring, were 
covered with balls. Another evidence still, is the 
vnUery and ineipid character of those that escape the 
rot, compared with the potatoes that were grown 
twenty-five to thirty years ago. Those gifted with a 
vivid recollection, will not fail to perceive the contrast. 

2. It is believed that an ejfectval remedy for the po- 
tato dieeau is within the reach and application of every 
nuui. Mr. Smith's experiments show what it is, and 
how it is to be applied. Not that the seedling of one 
year or two will, in all cases, be sufficient to give the 
potato a perfectly healthy and hardy constitution; for 
like some disectses in the human constitution, that run 
in the blood to the third and fourth generation, some- 
times, before they are perfectly eradicated, it may re- 
quire the renovating process for three or four years. 
The main reason why the public has been faithless as 
to the success of this remedy, is. that the experiment 
has been tried only for one year. This not proving 
effectual, has led to discouragement and unbelief. Let 
the experiment of renovating potatoes on Mr. Smith's 
plan, be universally adopted and followed up for a 
series of years, and tf any thing can arreet and eradu 
cote the disease^ this will do it. The general degene- 
racy shows that renovation is what it needs, and how 
can it be renovated except in the above way ? 

3. The potato disease , having been now for some 
years in operation, and ascertained to be nearly univer- 
sal wherever potatoes have been cultivated, is evidently 
not accidental^ arising from soil, climate, atmosphere, 
rain, or sunshine, but constitutional. Hence the remedy 
must correspond with the disease. And what can 
reach the case but a process of renovating, by planting 
seed ? This process may be commenced and followed 
up by every farmer and gardener, and the result cannot 
fail to be beneficial. H. A. Parsons. 

Remarks. — ^If it were true that the potato disease 
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is wholly " oonstitntional," as onr oorrespondent sup- 
poses, the vegetable would be equally effected in all 
locations, which is not the case. Even in England and 
Scotland; there are districts where the disease is not 
known, and where the crops have continued to be as 
good as ever, both as to quantity and quality. In the 
essay on this subject, written by Prof. J. P. Norton, 
(Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, 
for 1645,) it is shown by answers given to queries pro- 
pounded by the Agricultural Chemistry Association, 
that in five counties of Scotland the potatoe had not 
been effected by any disease. So in this country, we 
could name places where it has never suffered from the 
malady which in many locations has destroyed the crop. 
Again, it is not those varieties, as this theory would 
seem to imply, which have been longest propagated 
from the tuber, that are most effected. Take, for in- 
stance, the long reds or merinos, which were introduced 
here some forty or fifty years since, from the river La 
Plata, South America, and which had been there pre- 
viously cultivated for an unknown period: they are more 
generally productive and free from disease than any 
other kind within our knowledge. While, on the other 
hand, the Neshanocks or Meroers, the Carters, and some 
other kinds, known to have been produced in this coun- 
try within a comparatively few years, are the most 
weak in constitution and most subject to disease. 

We regard the production of potatoes from the ball, 
as similar to the production of apples or other fruit 
from the seed, and we should no more expect a ^* renova- 
tion'* in one case than another. The scion or bud, also, 
answers to the tuber, and if it can be proved that varie- 
ties of fruit degenerate from being propagated by graft- 
ing or budding, we should regard it as evidence that the 
potato might be affected in the way indicated. 

But that an advantage may accrue from raising both 
fruit and potatoes from seed, we readily admit. We 
do not, however, regard it as a means of renovating 
species; but as a means of multiplying varieties, and 
thus affording opportunities for obtaining superior ones 
by selection. It is the only way in which superior 
kinds can be obtained. Each kind has its peculiar na- 
tural habit, and when it has become fully developed, 
we are able to judge whether the propagation of the 
kind would be advantageous or otherwise. Of the 
almost infinite number of apples which have been pro- 
duced, a few only, comparatively, have been worthy of 
cultivation ; and the chance of obtaining from seed a 
superior sort, is, perhaps, as one to a hundred. Our 



experience teaches that it is so with the potatoe. We 
have at various times raised from seed nuuiy kinds, and 
from the number have procured a few really superior 
ones; while the remainder and larger portion, had no 
properties which rendered them particularly valuable. 

In our number for November last, we cited an in- 
stance of potatoes having been produced from seed, 
during the past season, under our own obtervation. Of 
the six or seven kinds there spoken of, nearly all were 
evidently effected by the '' potatoe disease," at the same 
time that most other potatoes in the neighborhood were 
attacked. One or two kinds appeared to have more 
natural stamina than the others, and continued vigorous 
till the close of the season. They may, on further trial, 
prove valuable. 

It should be remarked, that the practice of continu- 
ing to plant seed from only the but kindt of fruits or 
vegetables, for several generations, may reasonably be 
expected to produce greater improvement than if no 
care was exercised in this respect .^-Eds. 

Seneca County, N. Y. — ^Extract of a letter from 
John Johnston, Esq., to the Cultivator : 

** 1 am sorry to say our potatoes are rotting very 
fast ; mine were perfectly sound when I gathered, and 
yet I am afraid I shall not save any for seed. More 
than one-half are now rotten, and rotting daily." 

Chester County, Pa. — ^Extract of a letter from 
Dr. A. Bush, to the Editors of the Cultivator — '^ The 
potato rot prevailed to some extent in this county. In 
some instances, the quantity raised has not equalled 
the amount of seed. In all oases the crop is light ; my 
own not excepted. The season has been exceedingly 
rainy and hot, with frequent flooding showers, predis- 
posing potatoes to rot in the highest degree, and con- 
tinuing so throughout Jnne, July, and August. About 
the 16thof July symptoms of the rot appeared in my 
potatoes, but was confined to flat and clayey spots, 
where the excess of water could not readily run off. 
The tubers in such situations became diseased, whilst 
the tops looked healthy, and from continued and care- 
ful observation, I am confirmed in the views I ex- 
pressed in the essay, published in the Transactions of 
the N. Y. State Ag. Society, respecting the nature of 
the disease. I have not observed that any variety is 
less subject to the rot than the Philadelphia Mercers, of 
which I had planted about eighty bushels, and harvest- 
ed about 300." 



CULTIVATION OF SWEDISH TURNEPS. 



[We have been furnished with the following letter in 
reply to a request from the Hon. A. Stevenson, of Vir- 
ginia, for information in relation to the culture of the 
Swedish tumep, or Rutn-baga. — Eds.] 

Mhany, Dee. 15, 1846. 

Hon. a, Stevenson — Dear Sir — ^It is with much 
pleasure I answer your inquiries on the cultivation of the 
Sweedish tumep. I regret my inability of description ; 
but shall be happy to disclose to you my mode of cul- 
ture by which I usually obtain success. 

I regard the turncp crop as one of the most impor- 
tant to the English farmer, and believe it to be equally 
as productive here as in Britain, under the same careful 
culture. 

In England, the tumep is the renovator, and the far- 
mer's best friend ; light soils would be utterly useless. 
and impoverished, were they not aided by this valuable 



root. England has the advantage over America, as to 
climate, which will there admit of turneps being fed off 
on the land, and the treading of the sheep in winter is 
a very great advantage to a porous soil, which is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the bulbous tribe of vegetables. 
Turneps can be grown to advantage on any kind of soil, 
except a stiff clay ; in such a soil the roots cannot pen- 
etrate, the fibres cannot search for food to feed the 
plant, unless the soil is kept soft by continual moisture ; 
but sand, gravel, loam, or stony soil, are bcs rdapted to 
turneps, and are the most kind and grateful to them. My 
mode in this counti-y, by which I have been remarkably 
successful, is as follows : — 

The first crop of eight acres I sowed on the river 
flats, a stiff loam, which was vcarlv overflown in the 
spring. I could not prepare the land according to the 
system I pursued in England previous to sowing. I 
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coold only plow it once, before the manare was put on, 
and then plowed it in. The weeds sprang up with the 
plants, and it required an immense amount of labor to 
keep them from choking them. Notwithstanding this, 
I kept the weeds down sufficiently to keep the turneps 
above them, and they flourished beyond my expec- 
tations. The compost I applied was so agreeable to 
their tatte, that they fed upon it, and thrived exceedingly. 
It was a mixture of barn-yard manure, the refuse of 
slaughter-yards where thousands of cattle had been 
slaughtered, drawn into a mine or pile in the winter, 
and all turned over, and mixed well together in the lat- 
ter end of March. Give me such compost as this, so 
far decayed as to cut out with a shovel, and I shall 
never fear of obtaining a crop, unless the season is ex- 
cessively dry. Such a composition very soon dissolves, 
and forces the plant in its early stage out of the way of 
the fly. 

This crop was sown broad-cast at four different peri- 
ods ; the first, the early part of June, (say the first 
week ;) the second, ten days later, and so continued 
until the whole crop was sown. The object of the dif- 
ferent sowings, was to take advantage in hoeing ; as 
soon as the first was finished, the second was ready to 
commence, and when the last hoeing was completed, the 
first needed a second hoeing ; and when at the end again, 
they were safe from the weeds, and required nothing 
more doing to, until pulled and put into the cellar. 

I out the tops as I pulled them, and drew them into 
the poorest part of the pastures ; the cattle eat them 
with avidity, and left their manure in the place it was 
wanted. This crop, as near as I could ^' gueu," aver- 
aged about twenty tons to the acre. The second crop 
was on a simUar soU about the scune number of acres, 
and one-half of it under different treatment. Part of 
this lot was what is here called old meadow, but it was 
a complete mass of couch grass. I had some breast- 
plows made, pared off the sod and burnt it, and the 
quantity of ashes exceeded any thing I ever saw in 
England, under the process of " paring and burning ," 
so generally practiced there for a turnep crop. The 
ashes were all the manure applied, and although sown 
later than those to which the compost was applied, did 
not incur one quarter of the expense in hoeing, the 
weeds having been previously destroyed by burning. 

The crop was equally as good as the former. I drew 
these tops on the pastures as before. I '' guetted," this 
crop as averaging twenty-five tons per acre. The third 
crop was a field of about twelve acres, of old. pasture, 
and like the previous one, a bed of couch-grass. Part 
of this field was a dark sand, and the other part a light- 
er sand, either of them an excellent soil for turneps. 
The whole of this field was breast-plowed, and pro- 
duced only about half as many ashes as the former one, 
therefore, I added a alight dressing of compost ; and 
although a very dry season, I should say the average 
was certainly twenty-five tons to the acre. If the sea- 
son had been favorable, the weight of produce^ would 
have been most extraordinary. In August and Septem- 
ber, the leaves were all dried up and withered. A 
heavy rain came early in October, and they grew with 
exceeding rapidity ,* if they had had six weeks more to 
have grown in, as they would have done in England, 
they would have surpassed any crop I ever saw grow 
there. The fourth crop was a similar soil to the latter, 
but had been miserably impoverished ; the previous crop 
was a mixture of Canada tlvstles, weeds, and a email 
portion of barley, not sufficient to pay the expense of 
harvesting. To this crop was applied the same quan- 
tity of compost as the first crop. The dry weather in 
August and September very much affected their growth, 
the tops became mildewed, but I think they were equal 
to any previous crop, and would have compared with the 
best crops in England. They generally grow there un- 



til Christmas, and sometimes the middle of January- I 
should say that your climate in Virginia possesses ad- 
vantages in this respect over a northern dime ; and I am 
strongly inclined to believe, they would stand the frost 
the whole of the winter ; if so, the tops in the spring 
will produce you very early food for ewes and lambs, 
and enable you to send early lambs to market. 

These statements of crops, are somewhat like " gueit 
toorhe " as respects the weight per acre. I judged firom 
the number of loads drawn, having weighed a bushel 
basket full, and measured the wagon box with the 
basket. This gave me the impression at the time of the 
amount of produce. 

The true way to grow Sweedes is this. Plow your 
land as soon as the grain-crop is off; then all the per- 
nicious seeds exposed to the atmosphere will vegetate. 
Let them grow for a month, then plow again, and torn 
them under ; the seeds on the surface will again spiring 
up, and the winter will destroy them. The more you 
stir your land, so much the more you make your weeds 
grow, by bringring those seeds that have been lying dor- 
mant, to the surface, which when once sprouted are thus 
destroyed, leaving your land frecfrom refuse and weeds, 
to receive the crop you intend to grow upon it, and 
which saves you more than half in hoeing. 

By a continuation of this system, and sowing clear 
seed grain, you keep your land firee from weeds, which 
I consider a very prominent item, not only in the expense 
of labor, but in the unprofitable exhaustion of the soU. 
By letting your various kinds of manure decay in the 
compost heap, and mixing them well together, you dee- 
troy all injurious weeds therein contained, and you get 
a greater benefit from it in the early part of the season, 
when the plants require forcing to shade the ground 
with their leaves. 

My object in sowing broad-cast, is to put enough seed 
on the ground, so that the fly may feed on a part of them 
and then leave enough for a crop. A man who under- 
stands hoeing turneps broad-cast, can do as n^uch in a 
day as he can in the drill, and I never want to see a 
horse amongst them. If the land is well pulverised, 
and reasonably free from weeds, a man can hoe the first 
time, half an acre per day. The second time he can do 
more, but to effect this he must do it while the plants 
and weeds are young -, the sooner after the second rough 
leaf appears, the better. 

There are but very few good turnep hoers ; most 
men are afraid to exercise their hoe freely, leaving them 
much too thick, and do not bear sufiBciently hard upon 
it to go to the bottom of the roots of the weeds, which 
take root again and grow as rapidly as ever. I gene- 
rally leave them from eighteen inches to two feet apart, 
and think I can obtain a greater weight by the latter 
space than the former. Great care must be taken to 
leave the plants singly. An experienced hoer will sel- 
dom have to put his hand to a plant unless they are 
very thick; they are principally drawn by the comer of the 
hoe made for that purpose. 

I put the roots in a long cellar, the whole length of 
the stable, about fifteen feet wide, ninety feet long, and 
ten feet hisfh, putting a slight covering of straw on the 
top. In this way they have kept well the whole of the 
winter, and until the middle of May, sometimes sprout- 
ing in midwinter. I cut them for my young stock, and 
feed them whole to those whose teeth are well settled ; 
about a half a bushel per day to the latter, and less to 
the former. 

I am, dear air your, ob't servant, 

W. H. SOTHAM. 



Great Corn Stalk.— -M. B. Bateham, of the Ohio 
Cultivator, has received a cornstalk from Kentucky, 
which is 7-i inches in circumference, (24 inches, diame- 
ter,) 19 feet high and 12 feet to the ear. 
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MANUFACTURE OF MAPLE SUGAR. 



The mamirBOtiira of maplo ingu is a very impartuit 
tosinesg to some of the narthein states, and If proper nt- 
-temioD vera devoted to it, miKhl uniloublcdly be ren- 
dered much more vtluable. We have no muaiii of sa- 
DeTtuning tbe preeue amouat aonuallj produced in the 
Union, but Aooording to tbe eelimate of tba Commla' 
■ioner of Patents Cor the year 1841, tho following states 
prodaced qnantilies as horDwith nilixod, nearly all of 
which was probaUy from the maple: 



Uaina, 663,992 lb>. 


Marylmd, 


. 39,S921b. 


N. Hampihire, 169,515 " 




. 1,557,206 ■' 


HaiMchuietU, 496.341 " 


Kentucky, 


. 1,409,172 « 


Rhode l^anJ,. 5S ■' 




7,109,423 « 




Indima,.. 


. 3,914,184 « 




Illinoli, .. 




Kew.York,. 11,102,070 « 


MiMOurl,. 


. 327,165 « 


New-jBr»ey,. . 67 " 


Michigan,. 


1,894,372 " 


PenuylvwiU,2,894,i>16 >< 




. 147,818 ■' 




.... 61.425 Ib^ 



GntH Boiling AppiratB.— (Pi|;. B.) 
When in Termont in 1845, we saw some specimens 
of mnple sugar of a quality much superior to what is 
){enerslly met with, and were quits interested to lesrn 
the process by which it was manafnccured. At our re- 
quest, we hare been furnished by Mr. Lvman Hall, of 
Shelbume, Vt., with drawings and a description of his 
apparalus for making maple su|i:ar. 



V of tho buildijig which cr 



LS the fixtures, e 



which all the operations ara perfomed. Tig. B repr«<- 
sents the apparatus for holding and boilinf; the svTDp. 
Tho arch of brick-wort U Ave feel bli inches bVoaJ, 
and nine feet long to the back of the chiraney. la 
(ronl of thia arch, will be seen two sheet-iron pans, each 
fonr feet long and twenty-one inches wide. Directly in 
tho rear of each of these pans, is a culdron, connerteil 
with the former by means of a tube and slop-cock. 

In the rear of the whole, is a lar^xe roierrnrr, or 
trongh, capable of holdini; nearly ei^ht barrels, l>cini! 
connected with tho kettles in the same manner as the 
kettles with the pans, and in the rear of this, anoiber nf 
the same dimensions, in both of which the sap is de- 
posited. When tho " works" are in o|>eratioii, a con- 
stant stream is running from the reservoir into the ket- 
tles, where the sap becomes heated, and is then pavsed 
into the pans by a constant stream, and is Ihcro reduced 
to a capacity for sugaring. Tho syrup is then removed, 
and is sugared in aEother department . 
Considerable care shnnld lie taken in 
setting tho pans and kciiles, in order 
to save all the heat. The space under 
the pans is as wide, and no wider tbeA 
the bottom. At the farther end, the 
fine rises six inches, in order to throw 
the heal against the bottom of the pant, 
AboDt four inches above tho boilom of 
this elevated fine, the bottoms of tha 
kettles ere set, the arch being bonded up 
to tho kettle, makinfc (he flue about ten 
inches deep ; then from the rear, the 
flue passes in a horiiontal direction 
_ quite round the kettle, and leads into 
' tho chimney. It will be found exjiedi- 
k cnt to keep the fines separate, some tira 
:' or six feet in tho chimney. The build- 
; ing is rentilated at the top by a door 
which ii managed by means of a pulley. 
Mr. Hall made 1,200 lbs. of excel- 
lent sugar in IS45, and Mr. Henrt 8, Mor>e, a neish- 
b-ir of Mr. H.'s, randn 1,000 lbs. It would have readi- 
dily commanded 10 cents per pound by the quantity,. 

Maple sugar may bo produced of a <iuality not inferi- 
or to the best double- refined eane suf!ar. ' Mr. JoEL 
WooEWoani, of Waterlown, N. Y., has several times 
taken the biifbcst premiums of the State Agrieiiliural 
Society, and tho aiticlo produced by him is superior to 
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as 



uj other (J che kind we bave aver Been. The com- 
mittee who awarded Mr. W. the pramium in 1844, in 
their report, say — " We have oerer seen anjthiai; of 
the kind at all comparable with this, either in (he pcr- 
r«ctiiin oTthe granulalion. or the extent to which the 
refining process has been carried. The whole coloring 
matter baa been exiraoted, and the peculiar flavor of 
maple sugar ii completelf eradicated, leaving the 
mgar ftittv eqnat to the best double refined oane atigar 
to be foun'd in our markBIs." 

As Mr. Woodwobth's statement in regard to the 
mode of making and clarifj^ng hia sugar mav be oseful 
to others^ wa give the aiibstanoe of it herewith ; 

" In the first place, I make my buckets, tubs, and 
kettles, all perfectly clean. I boil tbe sap in a potash 
kettle, set in an arch, in euch a manner that the edge 
<ji the kettle is defended all round from the fire. I boil 
throagh the day, taking care not to leave anything in 
the kettle tbat will give color to the sap, and to keep it 
well skimmed ; at night I leave fire enough nnder the 
kettle to boil tbe sap nearly or quite lo Byrup by the 
next morning. I then lake it out of the kettle, and 
■trvin it through a flannel cloth into a tub, if it is sweet 
enoogh ; if not, I pot it in a caldron, which I have 
h«ig on a pole in such a manner aa to be lakea 00" and 



on at pleaiure, and boil it till it is sweet enough, and 
then strain it into the tub and let it stand till Ibe neil 
morning ; I then take it and the syrup in the kettlo 
and put it bJI togetber in the oaldron, and sogar it off. 
I use to clarify, say 100 lbs. of sugar, the whites of 
Ave or six eggs, well beaten, about one quart of new 
milk, and a spoonful irfxalerataB, all well mixed with 
the syrup before tt is scalding hot. I then make and 
keep a moderate fire directly nnder the caldron until 
the seam is all raised ; then skim it off clean, taking 
care not lo let jt boil so aa lo rise in the kettle before I 
have done skimming it. I then sagor it off, leaving it 
so damp that it wilt drain a little. I let it remain in 
the kettle until it is weil granulnted. I then put it 
into boxes, made smallest at the bottom, that will hold 
from 50 to TO lbs,, having a thin piece of board fitted in 
two or three inches above tbe bottom, which is bored 
full of small holes lo let tke molasses drain through, 
which I keep drawn oiTby a tap through the botlom. I 
put on the lop ot the sogar in the box two or three 
IhiokBeseeiof damp elolb, and over (hM a cover, well 
fitted in, so as to exclude the air from the sugar. Al^er 
it has done or very nearly done draining, 1 dissolve it, 
and ingsr it off again, going tbrongh tlie vltmr piocesa 
in olarifying and draimng as before." 



PLAN OF A LABORER'S COTTAGE. 



Elaniloa— Fif. 9. 



Tbe conitant dnnlgery and fatigne of boarding half 
a dozen hired men, is too well known to most house- 
wives. Tbis is indeed regarded by a large portion of 
country residents, as the chief drawback on tbe en- 
joyment of the runner's life. This labor may be mnoh 
diminished by the erection of a good, pleasant, and tiab- 
Ftunlial laborer's cottage, and tbe employment of mar- 
ried men, of sober and steady habits, irho obtain their 
meals at tlieir own hnuses. Having formerly had oc- 
casion to erect a small house for this purpose, we have 
concluded that a description, with figures, would be 
acceptable and useful to some of our readers, as it has 
been found simple, cheap, and not bad-looking. 

It is built by nailing the plank used for the exterior 
covering on the frame, in an upright position, and then 
covering the joinia with strips about two and a half 
Inches wide. Similar strips are nailed on the joints in- 
side, and these receive the lathing. These two sets o( 
strips, if well nailed on, render each joint sofliciently 
light in such a house without matching, or grooving 
and tonguing the edges. The outside surface being left 
rough for the reception ofaucceasive coats of whitewash, 



entirely obviates the expense of planing, and hence & 
less costly kind of material may be ased. The color 
of the whitewash may be sal^ened by a proper admix- 
ture of red and yellow ochre, and a little lampblack. 
The only parts outside, needing paint, are the window 
and door frames, and doors. A repetition of llie white- 
washing once a year, for the first two or three years, 
and le&s frequently afterwards, will maintain its good 
appearance. A coal of paint on the rough gurioce, 
will be more durable than if applied to one rendered 
smooth by the plane. 

The annexed figure will show the internal arrange- 




ment. A cellar is situated under the kitchen : and a 
spacious chamber over tbe prbcipa) room, may be di- 
vided into two small bed-rooms. The kitchen ceiling 
is lathed on the rafters, — tbe chimney is built on the 
floor of the chamber in the principal part, so that the 
pipe from the cook stove passes horizontally into it. 
The pipe from the stove in the principal room, passes 
through the fioor above into the same chimney. Tbe 
floors for the kitchen and chamber, are made of rough 

The mode of constructing the eaye trougha is shown 
in fig. 10, and they are found cheap and good. J, 
represents the eaves simply, a being Ibe tower end of 
the rafter, resting on the plate b. supporting the edge 
of the roof-board e. which projects about eight inches. 
B exhibits the same with the eave-trough attached : 
which is done by placing a sound and durable inch-and- 
a-half plank, d, directly under the roof.boanl, and pro* 
jecling several inches beyond it. eupported by llie 
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Eave Troughs.— Fig. 10. 

brackets, /. The strip e, is added by matching, form- 
ing the trough. A coat of good paint completes it. A 
lining of tin-plate, or zinc, wonld be more substantial. 
Df shows the mode in which the two inch plank, for 
brackets, is cut up without waste. The cross lines 
are for the saw, the dotted lines where the wood is 
separated by splitting. C, is a finished bracket 

The advantages of this plan are,^-considerable room 
18 afibrded at a very cheap rate, the whole house, when 
completely finished, not costing $200 ; the heavy tim- 
ber frame is obviated, as the two wings, being small, 
may have a frame of scantling four inches square, and 



the central part seven inches square. Studs are not 
needed. The wings and central parts serve as sup- 
ports to each other. The outside being coated vrith 
colored whitewash, which is quite cheap, the usual ob- 
jection to an extended outside surface, Is removed. The 
carpenter work is very small. 

As many farmers will be controlled in the erection 
of such houses by the cost, we give below the bill of 
expense, which they may easily alter to suit prices in 
different places. 
8 sticks of timber, 16 feet long, 4 cts. per foot 

running measure, $5. 12 

300 ft. scantling for braces and rafters, 2. 26 

300ft. joists, 2.25 

200 ft. scantling f(.r frame of wings, 1 . 50 

600 ft. roof boards, 4.50 

700 ft. surface, shingles, 17.50 

950 ft. flooring, 9.50 

1800 ft. 1| inch plank, for siding, all 10 in. wide, 18.00 
800 ft. strips for joints, one-half straight, clear, 

and handsome, 8 .00 

1200 ft. lath boards, for three lower rooms,. ... 7.00 

400 ft. plank for windows, doors, &c.,. 6. 00 

Sash and glazing, 8.00 

Nails and door trimmings, 7.0C 

Cellar wall, mason work, digging, materials,. . 20. OC 
Lathing, plastering, lime, sand, labor,. ....... 12. OC 

Painting window frames, doors, &c., 8 . 00 

Brick and chimney, 3 .00 

Carpenter work, 30.00 

Contingencies, 9.88 

$180.00 

In many parts of the country, the cost of materials 
would be less, and in others more, than in the prece- 
ding estimate — in case of the house actually erected 
after this plan, the cost was not $150. T. 



CULTURE OF GREEN CROPS FOR SOILING— CARROTS. 



Editors Cultivator — ^The September number of ^ 
the Cultivator contained a letter firom our firiend W. H. 
SoTHAM, in which he notices the rotation of crops, as 
cultivated on my farm, for Soiling MUch Cow». His 
favorable notice of my experiment, has induced several of 
the readers of your valuable journal, to ask of me a 
statement of the amount of grten food raised by me on 
the twenty acres, on which I soiled sixty cows, for six 
months. To save time, permit me to trouble you with 
the following statement for publication in your paper. 
The whole product averaged more than 12 tons of green 
food per acre, as you will see by the following table. 

5 acres of clover, cut three times, 57 tons. 

5 acres of oats, cut twice, 41 " 

5 acres of com. cut twice. 84 *^ 

5 acres of corn and pumpkins once, 73 



tt 



20 acres in all, 255 tons. 

The Corn on one acre, (black muck, manured with 
cow dung, leached ashes and lime,) yielded stalks over 
ten feet long, planted in drills one foot apart, and favor 
inches apart in the drills, and weighed over tioeKty tone 
of green fodder to the acre. 

The Carrots noticed by Mr. Sotham. yielded on the 
average six hundred bushels to the acre, and on some por- 
tions of the muck soil, (manured with cow manure and 
leached ashes,) they were in many instances fourteen and 
fifteen inches in circumference, and twenty-seven and 
thirty inches long, and produced at the rate of twelve 



hundred bushels to the acre, in beds of one quarter acre 
each. They were drilled in by machine, (as was also 
the com.) in drills one foot apart, and the Carrots 
thinned to one every four or six inches in the drills. 
They were weeded by hand at a cost of five dollars an 
acre, for three times weeding, and pulled and topped for 
ttoo cents a bushel ready for cellar. Being in muck land 
they pulled easy ; thirty bushels was about a days work 
for each of the laborers, who were mostly (merman wo- 
men. My Carrot crop cost me this year, five dollars 
an acre for plowing and preparing the land, five 
dollars for weeding, four dollars for seeding, (including 
the seed.) twelve dollars for pulling and covering, and 
four dollars for interest on land, making thirty dollare 
an acre or on an average ylve cente abuehdfor the Car- 
rota, they being worth in the Rochester market, twenty 
cents a bushel by the quantity, and retail at twenty- 
five cents, at which latter price I should clear one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars per acre, on my whole crop of 
eight acres. Is not this a valuable crop? My last 
years crop of four acres, yielded me six hundred and 
forty bushels per acre. I intend next year to sow at 
least ten acres of Carrots, and two acres of Sugar 
Beets for my cows. Would it be of any interest to you 
to know how I cultivate them ? If so I will tell you 
next month. I shall always bo happy to answer all 
inquiries. Yours, C. B. Stuart. 

Rochester^ December 4, 1846. 

We should be glad to receive an account of Mr. 
Stuart's mode of cultivating carrots and beets. — ^Eds. 
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MANAGEMENT IN FARMING. 



Thk present is a very appropriate seasoii for a review 
of the past operations of the &rm, and devising plans 
for the future. Every one who has not yet reached the 
highest summit of agricoltural skill and perfection, will, 
doubtless, vrish to make continual advances towards 
that desirable aocomplishmenti and the direction of the 
attention of such to some points in practice, may possi- 
bly be of value. 

The great secret of success in all kinds of business — 
the reason why one man becomes rich, while another 
remains poor — ^is, fnaaagement, A great deal is said 
of the importanee of capital to begin with, and it is in- 
deed a very great convenience. We know many 
young farmers who utter frequent regrets that they 
have not as fair a start as some others— ^they could, as 
they think, do wonders if they had plenty of means as a 
beginning. But regrets do not make money. Every 
one knows, that he who does not reap large profits 
from a liberal capital furnished him, must be a poor 
manager indeed. The man who has a hundred acres 
of land, with one thousand dollars as additional capital, 
may farm much more satisfactorily than he who has 
the same amount of land encumbered with a thousand 
dollars debt. He is two thousand better off, and would 
be much the worse manager of the two, if his profits 
from the same land were not decidedly the greatest. 
That man shows his skill pre-eminently, who, instead 
of repining at difficulties, surmounts them ; who, by 
superior management, keeps pace with his Umger-purtei 
neighbor. 

'' But," say some, when they hear of an improved 
mode of farming, " we know this is the best practice, 
but the fact is, we cannot pursue it — ^we have not the 
means, and we cannot get it — ^we are not rich enough 
to be thus economical.'' Now, we hope such persons 
will permit us to say, that this conclusion proceeds from 
a want of information. A certain young farmer's ex- 
penditures are three hundred dollars yearly ; and after 
the most rigid economy in every particular, so that a 
single dollar could not be retrenched, he saves nothing. 
Another young farmer, with the same means precisely, 
and with equal economy, saves two hundred yearly. 
What is the reason of this difference ? What the secret 
of the better success of the latter? The answer 
IS — a better amplication of the same means. — or in 
other words, better management. Hence, the vast im- 
portance of understanding the best application of means. 

We will venture to suggest a few of the particulars 
in which we think many of our farmers might make 
more or less improvement — some of them very decided- 
ly so. 

One of the first of these is, a neat and judicious lay- 
ing out of their farms, — for economy in fencing ; for 
convenience of access to all their fields ; and in such a 
manner, that each crop may occupy as nearly as possi- 
ble its own field, so as to admit of a good system of 
rotation. Hence, the lane or farm-road should be good, 
hard, and level, to admit of easy cartage of manure and 
crops, to and from all the fields. Hence, too, if the 
land varies in quality, that of similar character must be 
as nearly as practicable in the same enclosure, so that 
meadow and pasture may comprise the wet, and arable 
land the dry, and the most sterile may be brought, sepa- 
rately, into an enriching course. A farm so laid out, 
that cattle may obtain water of themselves, may save 
whole weeks of labor in driving them to water, &c., 
every year. Indeed, the saving of labor by a well laid 



out farm, can hardly be estunated in the multifarious 
operations constantly taking place. 

A careful saving, manufacture, and good application 
of manure, would promote a great improvement with 
many. Much of the value of the products of the barn- 
yard are lost from want of a good supply of straw, 
dried muck or peat, to absorb the liquid portions. 
Much is lost by its wrong application, and especially 
by the want of its thorough admixture vrith the soil by 
repeated plowings and harro wings. From our own 
personal observations, we are perfectly satisfied, that 
the benefits from manure might be very easily tripled 
on nine- tenths of the farms of the northern states. We 
do not mean here to include, at all, those who suffer 
their manure to remain in the yard five years, till nine- 
tenths is lost by fermentation and vapor ; nor those who 
do not apply it at all ; nor the man who built his hog- 
pen across a stream, that the cleanings might be con- 
veniently shoveled into the water and washed away. 
Manure may be even well applied, and well mixed with 
the soil, and then wasted by an exhausting course. 

A careful, constant, and vigorous attention to weeds, 
would work wonders on some farms. There are two 
modes of disposing of these costly intruders ; — one, is 
to destroy them thoroughly when only an inch high, 
when the work may be very easily and efiectually done, 
and before the soil and crop have been injured by their 
growth ; and the other, is to allow them to get a foot 
high, thus doing great damage, and then to make an 
assault upon them at an enormous expense. '' O, but 
we did not intend to have suffered the weeds to get so 
large, but we were backward in our work, and were 
disappointed in our hired help." But you must remem- 
ber that good management causes a man to take time 
by the forelock — or. to speak more strongly and rough- 
ly, to take him by the snout ; — and you must endeavor 
to secure such help as will not disappoint you. Many 
farmers err by attempting to do a great deal with a 
little help ; the consequence is, every thing is hurried, 
and every thing behind-hand, — and then, more help 
must be ultimately hired, or the work neglected at still 
greater loss. Would it not be cheaper to hoe an acre 
of carrots with three days' work, while the weeds are 
as yet no longer than small feathers, than to hoe them 
with ten days' work, when the weeds have attained a 
growth of two tons to the acre ? It would be cheaper 
to hire a man in time, at double price, and pay him 
with borrowed money at eighty per cent interest, than 
to permit the delay — though neither are necessary. 

We need not here go into a minute examination of 
all the various items of good and bad management, which 
have been elsewhere fully treated of -, but we may mere- 
ly recall a few things to remembrance. The loss of hay 
and other food of sheep and cattle, by their exposure in 
open fields to cold winds in winter, causing a consump- 
tion of nearly double the amount needed for them in 
warm places, would, in a single season, be enough to 
erect good and cheap shelters, to say nothing of the im- 
proved condition of the animals, and security from loss 
by death. A great saving would often result by taking 
pains to select fine animals to breed from. A fine and 
handsome animal is as easily raised as a bad and ugly 
one, and frequently commands a double price in market. 
A similar advantage would result from selection of 
seed. Many days labor may be annually avoided, by 
procuring the very best tools, where they are such as 
are much in use. A vast amount of valuable time, and 
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gome fretting, may be saved by having a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place , and habits of leaving 
things out of order, which are very hard to conquer, 
and which, like all kinds of carelessness, are the bane 
of fine farming, be prevented. And it is of vital conse- 
quence, that everything be done at the right season. 
A few days delay, not unfrequently results in great loss- 
es ; sometimes the entire profits of crops, or their 
amount over and above their cost of raising, are des- 
troyed by planting out of season. To prevent confusion 
and embarrassment, every thing should be before the 



eye of the farmer at once, that nothing may be neglect- 
ed ; and those who can think of but one thing at a time 
should have a memorandum book, constantly in the 
pocket, for noting down and for reference to at all tiqies, 
every thing, small and great, important and unimportant. 
It is by attention to these things, and many others, 
that some farmers are enabled to obtain large profits 
from their farms ; while others, oo equally good laad, 
as great in extent, and with as much capital as a 
beginning, make but a soanty living, and obtain no sur- 
plus revenues with all their iadustry and frugality. T. 



THE ORCHARD AND THE FRUIT GARDEN. 



GRAFTING THE PEAR ON THE APPLE. 



T. S. HuMRicKHotrsE, of Coshocton, Ohio, in a com- 
munication published in Hovey's Magazine, gives a 
minute account of the results of his experiments in root- 
grafting the pear on the apple. As frequent inquiries 
are made by the cultivators of fruit, as to the success of 
this practice, in consequence of the difficulty of procur- 
ing pear stocks, we believe a brief abstract of these 
experiments may be useful. 

The first trial was made in 1838, by only eight 
grafts, one-half of which grew the first season, but died 
the second and third. 

Seventy-six were grafted in 1839, about one-half of 
which grew the first season, but nearly all of them sub- 
sequently died, or became very much stunted in growth. 
None appeared to have made roots of their own. 

Forty-eight were grafted in 1840. Twelve grew. 
Among these, two out of five of the Passe Colmar, 
grew, and after remaining stationary, or nearly so, for 
three years, threw out roots of their own, on which 
they have become established and thrifty trees, the 
apple root having rotted entirely away. Out of four of 
the Capiaumont, and three of the Urbaniste, only one 
of each grew, which now appear to be throwing out 
roots of their own, and are becoming thrifty, after hav- 
ing, for several years remained stationary. Out of five 
Bezi Yacts, one has thrown out its own roots, and be- 
come thrifty. Two out of four Bartletts grew and 
flourished, without being dwarfed at all. They have 
both borne; on one the only fruit was small and defi- 
qient in flavor; the dozen or more, "of fine appear- 
ance," on the other tree, were all stolen by boys, before 
examined. 

In 1841, fifty-nine were grafted, about one-half of 
which either failed or came to nothing; the remaining 
half, of the Seckel, about three-fourths grew, one-half 
of which have become thrifty. 

One hundred and seventeen were grafted in 1842. 
About one-third grew; most of these appear to have 
done but poorly. 

In 1843, seventy- two of the Bartlett and Easter 
Beurre were grafted, about one-half of which grew, 
and a number are thrifty. In all the experimenU, 
these, with the Seckel, appear to have done best. Of 
several other varieties, the grafts were entire failures. 

On the whole, it will be perceived that only a very 
small portion have proved to be good trees, and in some 
seasons, none of them. The apple roots selected were 
one-half to three-quarters of an inch, and some an inch' 
in diameter, two years old, and they consequently must 
have been quite thrifty. We have seen many hundreds 
of the pear grafted on apple roots, not one-half of which 
grew; and among all which did grow, not one has be- 
come a thrifty tree, but they have remained nearly sta- 1 



tionary for several years, gradoaUy deoreaaing in num- 
ber by successive deaths. 

From the preceding experiments we may infer, that 
by selecting the largest and thriftiest stocks, and a few 
particular varieties, in the most favorable seasons, and 
m the very best soils, partial success may be expected; 
but, under ordinary circumstances, the prospect of suc- 
ceeding with any is so small, as to render the practice 
not one to be recommended. We have seen in some of 
the English periodicals, directions for encouraging the 
emission of roots at the point of junction of pear grafts 
on apple stocks, by making snudl slits with narrow 
gouges; but further information, as to sacoess usually 
attendant, was not given. 

We have known some varieties of the pear, and espm 
cially the Summer Bon Chretien, to be grafted on large 
apple trees, at standard height, with good success. It 
happened only in some seasons that the fruit was sensi- 
bly altered from its usual character. In one of the 
experiments already spoken of, one of the Seckel grafts 
on an apple root which bore, yielded fruit of double the 
usual size, of a pale green color, of excellent flavor, 
perfectly melting, and vrithout any grittiness whatever. 
The fact that dissimilar stocks often change considera- 
bly the size and quality of pears is well known; and it 
j becomes a very interesting subject of inquiry for nurse- 
rymen, amateurs, and the raisers of fruit for market, 
whether an advantage might not result in some cases! 
by the emplojrment of apple stocks for pears, to be 
grafted on large trees at standard height. If. for in- 
stance, the Seckel, the richest of all pears, but dimi- 
nished in value by its very small size and very slow 
growth, oould be doubled in size, and the trees soon 
made productive, by grafting on large apple trees, 
without lessening its delicious qualities, it would be a 
most valuable discovery. The result just stated, on the 
authority of T. 8. Humrickhousx, and which he says 
is corroborated by the statement of A. H. Ebnst, an 
eminent nurseryman at Cincinnati, indicates the strong 
probability that such a result may be looked for in some 
cases. Is not this suggestion well worthy of trial? 
Those who have large apple trees can easily make the 
experiment — and if it should happen to fail, the loss 
will be very small, and the trees remain, but little 
injured. T. 

FRUIT CULTURE ON MARTHA'S VINEYARD. 



Messrs. Editors — It is over twenty years since I 
began to take a Horticultural publication. Your excel- 
lent paper (The Cultivator,) is received, and perused 
with much pleasure. The knowledge I have obtained, 
is worth ten times the cost of the paper. In fact, the 
perusal of them, has caused an entire revolution in my 
mind. Twenty years ago, I did not think I should 
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ever take the pleasure I now do; in cultivating a small 
garden. 

From my earliest recollection, it was said, *•' there 
is so mach salt in the atmosphere, it is impossible to 
raise <:^ood fruit on this Island/' There were some or- 
chards on this Island, but the fruit was small and knotty. 
Many of the farmers had got almost discouraged. I 
examined some of the orohajds, and concluded that the 
bad fruit was the result of bad culture, or rather, no 
culture at all. 

Fourteen years ago, I set out a few apple, pear, 
quince, cherry, and phm trees, gnipe vines, &e. I 
have never seen better fruit in Boston or New- York 
markets, than I now raise. Our people are now con- 
vinced that gooA fruit can be raised, and th^ begin to 
show their faith by their works. Laat year, the inhafbi- 
tants bought about $700 worth of trees. I do not 
think that one*half that sum was ever before expended 
for fruit trees, since the white man first came here. 

It has been said, that Newtown pippins would not 
do well so far North. I have bnt one tree of pippins ; 
last summer that tree bore the largest and handsomest 
fruit by far, that ever I saw. 

For fourteen years, I tried to raise peaches, but the 
few I raised were miserable, and I hsid become ahnoat 
discouraged. In the spring of 1844, I selected three 
trees, and put about a peek of fine charcoal around 
each. It was a benefit, bnt not so great as in the fol- 
lowing years. In 1845, they bore some good fruit. In 
1846, the three trees bore a tolerable crop of excellent 
peaches. Those around which there was no charcoal, 
bore no good fruit, and if nothing ie done to prevent it, 
w^ soon die. 

%or ten or eleven years, my grape vines were pruned 
sparingly. My grapes moulded, they were small, they 
ripened late, and but few were fit to put on the table. 
Three or four years ago, I bought Hoar's treatise on 
the cultivation of the grape. I pruned according to 
his direction. I can now raise excellent grapes, free 
from mould, (or mildew ;) they ripen early, and are as 
good as heart can wish. 

The reason why our vines require so much more pru- 
ning than yours, is because the climate differs so widely 
from yours. We are 90 miles south from Boston, yet 
we find it eleven degrees colder here in the summer, 
than it is in Boston. In order to satisfy some of my 
neighbors, I left four vines without pruning, on each side 
of the four I pruned close. On the four vines there was 
not one bunch well filled. On each side, the grapes 
were excellent. Here, and to the north of us, I am sat- 
isfied the vines require much more pruning than they do 
to the south of us. The last sunomer the apple trees 
throughout this Island were infested with aphides in 
such abundance as was never known. The fruit became 
worthless. When I first perceived them on my trees I 
diluted some oil soap, and with my 83rringe sprinkled 
the trees. Five days afterward I wet them again. I 
have not been troubled with them since. 

I have a pumpkin sweet apple tree, set out fourteen 
years ago ; eight years since the ends of the limbs be- 
gan to die ; I commenced pruning, and cut about six 
inches below the dead part ) they continued to die, till 
I eventually cut off" the whole head. The trunk appears 
to be perfectly sound. A new thrifty head formed. The 
last spring, the ends on the northwest side began to die, 
and I again commenced cutting, and have cut off" about 
one-third of the top. I have examine^ the roots and 
they appear perfectly sound. As it has borne no fruit, I 
think I must cut it down, as a cumberer of the ground. 
As it is in a row of trees, I do not like to cut it down. 
Can I do any better than cut it down and set out an- 
other? Allen Coffin. 

P. S. I planted six rows of potatoes ; when they 
were five or six inches high, I put half a pint of un- 



slacked ashes on each hill, of every other row. Where 
I put ashes there was nine bushels ; without ashes, there 
was seven bushels and a peck. I planted 12 rows of 
potatoes, July 12th I cut off* the tops of alternate 
rows ; the cut hills produced twelve bushels, the rows 
that were not cut produced fourteen bushels. 

BUDDING FRUIT TREES. 



Eds. Cultivator — ^I notice in your October num- 
ber some remarks by R. T., on Budding Fruit trees : 
desirous of adding my limited experience, I think it 
suggests a still further improvement. In August 1845, 
I budded in the usual manner, one dozen Peach trees ; 
they were very small, about the size of a goose-quill 
n^r the ground, and the sap so sparing that only half 
of them took ; these were transplanted in March, cut 
off*, and grew about five feet in height ,* the remaining six 
I concluded to experiment on — as soon as they had 
shown half an inch of green sprout, I inserted buds 
from old trees in the usual way, tying them neatly with 
bass matting, and then with the finger, covered the 
whole insertion, except the point of the bud, with a lit- 
tle moist adhesive clay ; part of the top was then clipt 
ofi*, the buds adhered and started in ten days, and in a 
few weeks attained a foot in length, when I cut the old 
wood off* smooth to the inoculation. On measurement 
this day, there is from seven to eight feet growth from 
the bud inserted, in height, and as clean, straight and 
thrifty trees as one could desire to transplant into an 
orchard, far superior indeed, to the six transplanted in 
the spring, whose buds had taken the autumn previous. 
This method requires little more care and watchfulness 
as to time, but is preferable, inasmuch as you have the 
whole summer before you in case of failure ; you get a 
fine growth, as much so as from the natural wood, and 
that without injury to the stock, whilst trees budded 
and cut off* in August, sometimes die ; and if they live 
and the bud starts, they attain but little growth, the 
stock becomes stunted, the bark hard and dry, and the 
growth the following year no more, if as much as you 
would have obtained from the same bud left until spring. 

N. P. Cbowell. 

Blujftwiy 8. C, Nov. 21, 1846. 

Ybllows in Peach Trees. — ^A correspondent of 
the American Agriculturist, recommends cutting off 
peach trees thus affected, even with the ground, and 
then the roots will sprout up and make new trees. 
Now it happens that so contagious is this disease, that 
if the axe or saw used in this proposed operation were 
applied to a healthy tree, it would communicate the fatal 
malady ; and that proposed method would be as inef- 
fectual as to build a post-and-rail fence to exclude the 
cholera. 

Grafting Grape Vines. — ^A correspondent of the 
Ohio Cultivator, grafted exotic grapes into twelve new- 
ly transplanted Isabella vines, by the mode of cleft- 
grafting, about three inches under ground, using no 
plasters, but pressing the earth tightly round them* 
Every one took. They bore well the second year. 
^* This year," he adds, which was the third year, '* they 
are growing with wonderful vigor, and are covered 
with fine bunches of grapes, while the young ones 
planted at the same time will not be ready to bear 
these two years. Since then I have grafted every 
month from February to June, with equal success, and 
therefore conclude that if grafted under ground, there 
need be no difficulty," 

Apple-tree Borers. — A eorrespondent of the Mas- 
sachusetts Plovman thinks be ttiJUd the borers which 
attacked com of his apple-trees last sommer, by plugg^in; 
their holes air-tight with soft pine. This is a kind of 
experiment which seems not likely to do injury, and 
we see no ol^ection, therefore, to its being tried. T. 
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SOAP FOR WASHING WHITE CLOTHES. 
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Editors or the Cultivator — ^I enclose yon a re- 
cipe for making a washing soap^ given to my wife, which 
she thinks is capital $ and has no doubt it will be found 
very economical, both on the score of saving soap and 
the wear of clothes. It had been used by the friend who 
gave it to her. If it proves what we think it will, ev- 
ery subscriber who uses it, can afford to subscribe for 
five copies of your paper and give them to his neigh- 
bors. 

Recipe. — 1 gallon good soft soap, 
1-V gallon water, 
1 ounce sal soda, 
1 gill spirits turpentine, 

Mix cold ; let it heat gently to a boil ; then take it 
ofT to cool; stirring frequently until it becomes hard. 

Directions for Use. — ^To a four or five pail boiler, 
add a tea cup full of the soap. The clothes want to be 
soaked over night, or slightly washed in the morning 
before boiling. Must not be boiled over 20 or 25 min- 
utes ; suds and rinse in hot soft water, with a little 
blueing ; fig blue is preferable. 

The suds, after boUing, is preferable to hard soap for 
washing calico. 

If these directions are strictly adhered to, it will be 
found that the washing is done with less labor and fuel, 
the linen and cotton is of a purer white, and the dam- 
age by pounding and rubbing is avoided, rendering the 
garments much more durable. M. Y. 

DIFFICULTY IN PRODUCING BUTTER. 



Messrs. Editors — I have been for a few years past 
the wife of a farmer, and, although previous to my mar- 
riage, I was quite unaccustomed to a country life, I 
have been much interested and gratified with the various 
pursuits and engagements connected with a small farm. 

There is one employment that has of late given me 
**' a world of trouble." — that of churning. Our favorite 
brindlo gives an uncommon supply, for this season of 
the year, but we cannot with all our efforts and ingenu- 
ity, produce any butter. I have availed myself of the 
experience of my neighbors, but all to no purpose. One 
has suggested that the cream is too sweet, another that 
it is too sour, too oold, or too warm, or that the cow is 
not sufficiently salted ,* and to all these supposable cau- 
ses. I have tried to apply the appropriate remedy, (for 
we have had no less than five unsuccessful churnings.) 
I have heated the milk, too, when first taken from the 
oow. but alas, all in vain, and now I have to regret, 
not only the loss of the butter, but the greater waste of 
time it has occasioned. 

I have sometimes wished, as I have read of the great 
practical benefits derived by the farmer, from the aid 
of chemistry, that some kind-hearted chemist would 
consider milk worthy a place in his laboratory, and the 
result of his discoveries might cause hope, once more, 
to dawn on the dreaded churning day. 

Mary. 

P. S. — We have just purchased one of KendalKs 
cylinder churns, at the recommendation of the Cultiva- 
vator, to which we are subscribers, and have used it 
twice, but as no butter made its appearance, are una- 
ble to judge of its merits. There is, however, one evil 
to which it seems liable — the friction at the ends of the 
iron axis, produces a collection of black particles of 
cream, which falls down into the milk. This churn is 



highly reoommended in some places, and I should like 
to inquire of any that use it, whether this occurs in 
churning a moderate length of time, for I should consi- 
der it a serious objection. M. 
HemptUad, £. /., Dtc. IQtk, 1846. 

Note.-— We should like to know, whether our cor- 
respondent's cow was fed on grass or fodder which had 
been touched by froet, while she was giving the milk 
from which no butter could be made ? We have for- 
merly experienced the same difficulty, but it was gene- 
rally, if not always, while the cows ate food which had 
been frost-bitten. What chemical changes are produc- 
ed on the food or on the milk, by this cause, have not, 
perhaps, been determined. We should be glad to re- 
ceive any suggestions in regard to the cause of, or 
remedy for the trouble complained of. As to the objec- 
tion mentioned in regard to Kendall's chum, we are in- 
formed by a person well acquainted with its use, that 
if the axis is made properly smooth, in the first instance, 
and due care is taken to keep it perfectly clean, no dif- 
ficulty of the kind alluded to, would occur. — ^Eds. 

HUSK BEDS. 



Ms. Tucker — Com husks are becoming an impor- 
tant article of domestic economy. For health, comfort, 
and durability, they cannot be surpassed. I speak frote 
experience, having used them in my family for more 
than thirty years; and what is truly remarkable, those 
beds which have been in use all that time, are to ap- 
pearance quite as good as new. They are reg-anled by 
the medical faculty asconducive to health, and as (he best 
article that can possibly be used by asthmatic an<1 con- 
sumptive persons. But the difficulty of separating the 
coarser from the more delicate fibres, has prevented 
their being brought into general use. This hindrance 
has been overcome by the invention of a machine by 
Mr. C. Booram, Jr. of New-York, which produced the 
article in a manufactured slate, resembling the finest 
curled hair. Being nearly as light as feathers, and per- 
fectly free from dust, they form the most pleasant and 
desirable, and at the same time the most economical 
article for bedding now in use. Two years since, this 
gentlenum exhibited some of his beds at the fair of the 
American Institute, Ibr which he received one of its 
honors. Since this time the demand has rapidly in- 
creased. Mrs. B. R. Voorukes. 

Jinuterdam, Oct. 15M, 1846. 



Rational£ or Churning. — ^According to Sous- 
singault, the butter in milk is in the form of minute 
globules, each globule being enclosed in a very thin, 
transparent pelicle, which prevents them from adhe- 
ring together. During agitation by churninnr. these 
delicate policies break, and the fatty globules immedi- 
ately unite, and form granules of butter. There is no 
absorption of oxygen during the process, as was once 
supposed 'f the operation succeeds in vacuo, and with 
the churn filled with carbonic acid, or hvdro$;en ir&s. 

Kexpinq Winter Fruit. — ^The Gonestic Farmer 
says, ** A gentleman of experience in these matters in- 
forms us, that he invariably puts his keeping fruit 
in dry sand, and in this way he can keep it two or three 
months after the usual time, with flavor and freshness 
unimpaired in the least.'' 

Preserving Apples.— The Maine Farmer says that 
dry, ground hemlock bark, from the tanning mills, has 
been used for preserving apples with good results. We 
think this would be preferable to sand or plaster, which 
some hava recommended. 
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NEW-YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 

The annnal meeting of the New- York State Agri- 
cultural Society, will be held in the city of Albany, on 
Wednesday and Tharada^, the 20th and 21st days of 
January, 1847, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M., on 
the 20th. Farmers, and the public generally, are invi- 
ted to attend. Luthsa Tuckkb, Ree, Sec*y. 

Mbany, Dec, 10, 1846. 

At the monthly meeting of the Executiye Committee 
of the New- York State Agricultural Society for Decem- 
ber, held at the Society's Hall on the 10th, the Presi- 
dent in the Chair, it was, on motion of Mr. Tucker, 
resolved to proceed to the appointment of committees to 
award the premiums to be competed for at the annual 
meeting of the Society in January, — ^when the following 
gentlemen were appointed for that purpose : 

On Farms — ^Dr. J. P. Beekmao, Kinderhook ; Antho- 
ny Van Bergen, Cozsackie ; Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles. 

On Experiments and Essays — A. B. Allen, New- 
York ; Prof. Enunons, Albany ; Sandford Howard, 
Albany. 

On Designs for Farm Dwellings — Geo. Oeddes, Fair- 
mount ; Jno. McD. Mo Intyre, Albany ; Ebeneser 
Mack, Ithaca. 

On Cheese Dairies—'Ben], P. Johnson, Rome ; Tho. 
Hillhonse, Albany ; Ira Hopkins, Auburn. 

On Butter Z>atm<— Zadock Pratt, Prattsville : Rob't. 
Bennison, Salisbury ; £. W. Bateman, Venice. 

On Selection qf Fndts—L, F. Alien, Black Rock ; 
Dr. A. Stevens.. New- York ; Dr. A. Thompson, Au- 
rora ; J. C. Piatt, Plattsburgh ; Prof. J. Jackson, 
Schenectady. 

On Wheat, Barley, Rye and OaJts — ^Daniel Lee, Roch- 
ester ; Squire M. Brown, Elbridge \ John Wilkinson, 
Poughkeepeie. 

On Indian Corny Com Fodder , and Peas — Asa Fitch, 
Salem ; Benj. Enos, Madison ; C. S. Benton, Newark. 

On Root Crops-'-C N. Bement, Albany ; John C. 
Mather, Sobaghtiooke ; S. B. Burchard, Hamilton. 

On Hops J Flax J and Broom Com — Samuel Cheever, 
Saratoga ; John Rankin, Canandaigua ] Justus Har- 
wood, Albany. 

On Tobacco J Cabbage, Clover ^ and Timothy seed — E. 
Marks, Fairport ; 6. V. Sacket, Seneea Falls ; John 
Walsh, Albany. 

On motion of the President, 

Resolved y That Mr. Prentice, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Mo 
Intyre, be a commitee to make arrangements for the 
annual meeting of the Society, in January next. 

On motion of Mr. Vail, of Rensselaer, 

Resolved, That the oommtttee on loaning the surplus 
funds of the Society, appointed at the last meeting, 
(having reported in part.) be continued with same pow- 
ers. 

On motion of Mr. Tucker, 

Resolved. That the thanks of the Society be presented 
to Lewis F. Allen, Esq., for a copy of his " Ameri- 
can Herd Book," presented to the Society. 



to Mr. Delafield, the president ; and for the second best, 
to Mr. John L. Hubbard — ^for the best acre of winter 
Wheat, 3 1 bushels, to J. D. Coe — for the best acre spring 
Wheat, 25i bushels, to £. S. Bartlett— 'best acre Oats, 
82| bushels, to Jason Smith — best acre Barley, 54| 
bushels, to D. B. Rorison — best acre Indian Corn, 143 
bushels ears, to E.S. Bartlett — best quarter acre Sugar 
Beets, 320 bushels, equal to 1280 per acre, to R. L. 
Stevenson. The report speaks of the manifest improve- 
ment of the cattle of the county, by crossing with the 
Durhams, many of which, showing good breeding and 
careful attention, were at the exhibition. The number 
of sheep in the county, is stated at 75,000, mostly me- 
rinos, producing an average of three pounds per head. 
On the second day of the Fair, the^ President delivered 
a brief address, in wluch he minutely detailed the cost 
of raising an acre of wheat, under favorable circumstan- 
ces, and showed conclusively that wheat could not be 
raised and seat to the mill, at a less oost than twelve 
dollars and eighty-one cents per acre — or in round num- 
bers, thirteen dollars per acre. Contrasting this cost 
with the average market value for five years past, he 
showed that the average produce worked a loss to the 
county, and was a ruinous course to the farmer. The 
President then showed that some of the wheat lands of 
the county had produced from 20 to 35 bushels, and 
some more, per acre, and pointed out prominent errors 
in husbandry which produced the falling off ; which he 
termed ** a blameable adherence to erroneous practice,'' 
and " censurable want of information." 

Officers of the Society for 1847.-nJohn Delafield, 
Geneva (P. O.) President ; Jeremiah Rapelyee, Co- 
vert ; Alanson Woodworth, Ovid ; Wm. F. Coan, Lodi ; 
S. J. Folwell, Romulus ; Henry Feugles, Varick ; 
Michael Hoster, Fayette ; F. J. Swabey, Seneca Falls; 
Daniel Young, Tyre ; Orin Southwick, Junius, and J. 
L. Hubbard, Waterloo, Vice Presidents ; J. D. Coe, 
Treasurer ; Arad Joy, Corresponding, and Wm. R. 
Schuyler, Ovid, Recording Secretary. 



Seneca County. — We are indebted to John Del- 
AFiELD, Esq., President of the Seneca county Agricul- 
tural Society, for the Annual Report of its proceedings 
for 1846. The exhibition for 1846, exceeded in the 
general competition and interest, any previous show. 
Premiums to the amount of about $300 were awarded. 
The prize for the best farm in the county, was awarded 



Monroe County. — At the annual meeting of the 
Monroe Co. Agricultural Society, held at the Rochester 
Seed Store, on Tuesday, December 8th. the following 
named officers were elected for 1847, viz : — Samuel 
Miller, of Penfield. President ; George C. Latta. of 
Greece, Romanta Hart, of Brighton, John Rowe, of 
Riga, Vice Presidents. James P. Fogg, of Rochester. 
Treasurer ; James H. Wa'tts of Rochester, Recording 
Secretary. 

Shelters for Stock.— The Natwalistj published 
at Nashville, Tennessee, gives its readers some Important 
advice on this head, in a few words. It says that no 
farmer at the North, thinks of exposing his cattle, 
sheep and bogs to the peltings of the storm; but that It 
is not so at the South. He adds — <Mf there be reason 
in anything, shelters are quite as important at the South 
as at the North. We have much more cold, rainy wea- 
ther here, and it is the kind to injure stock more than 
snows, or the oold northern blasts." This is no doubt 
true; but stock are not as much sheltered, even at the 
North, M they should be, or as would be for the interest 
of the fiurmer; though the practice of sheltering ii 
much more general here than in the section alluded to. 
We agree, however, in the remark that shelter, of some 
kind, is as important there ai here, and would be at- 
tended with as great advantages in the saving of food 
and in increasing the comfort of animals. 
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CORN AND COB MILLS. 



Or »1] the scieDcei, rooehanioB have proved ^e nox 
tueful. St implemeatB maj be oharscterLiad as tbe 
right hand of a){rioulMire, mochanioBl science, in im- 
proTiDg [htir form and oonstriiolion, mBf be wud to have 
given cunning to the right hand ; for mechanical science, 
testing the strength oT mBt«ris.U, both relBliTol; and ab- 
solutely, omplaya no mora material in impiemenis than la 
sulHoient to oiercome the force of rcsiatanoe, and it inda- 
C08 to the diiicaTerj of that form wbich OTercnmea resis- 
tance with the least power. Simplicitj of eonstrnction, 
beanty of form of tbe conalilnent parts, malheroatical 
adjnsCmeni and a aymmelrioal proportion of the whole 
machine, are «.( the present day charaoteristic! of our 
implements. In saying thus mQoh, for the science that 
has im proved our implcroenlB to the atale tbey now 
are, vhen compared with their state some yean ago, I 
am not avarrinjr ihey are quite perfect. Thoj are, bow- 
ever, so far'perfect as to be oorreot in mathematioal 
prinoiplos and light in operation. No doobt many may 
yet be mnoh simplified in CDnstmeiioD, and I oonaider 
the mechanic who simpliSea ths action of eay oaetiil im 
plement, thereby rendering it less liable to dmwigeaient, 
does as good servioe to agiioulliue aa the inveator of a 
Dew and usefal machine. 

It baa been the opiBim of moM farmers chat tha oobs 
nf corn were of little or eo value, and they have throvrn 
them aside as of no use except for manure. It has 
been demonstrated by dtatillatian that the cob oontalna 
13 per cent, of nutriment. It is supposed by many that 
it acts mechanically by distending tha stomach, rondor- 
iag digestion not only easier hut muoh more perfect. 
Com or com meal is generally considered tooliCBlin|T and 
loo conoenlratBd, partioularly for working horses, but 
when mixed with the cob forma a very superior and 

My oupcrionce teaches rv that great benefit is 
rived by crushia« or grinding all kinds of grain for all 
kiada of Block, and by mixing it with out hay or st 
a great saving is made. 

The Introduction of portable mills for grinding 
and cob is of recent origin. Formerly, bark mills ' 
used for emshing the ears, and then it was ground with 
stones, hot the bark mills were not very durable, and 
millers did not care to grind corn and cob at any rale. 
Some eight or nine years ago, I carried a load of corn 
to four milts; BC none of them could I got it ground. 

In Ifl43, at the fur of the New York State Agricnl 
tnral Society, several mills for reducing corn and cob ti: 
meal, were exliibitcd, among which, that belonging to 
O, Husscy of Baltimore, took tho first premium. This 
macliinc I have used ever since, and its operalioi 
been very satisfactory. 

Since the general introduction of horse-powers, mills 
have been in request. Demand creates supplies. The 
infcntivn genius of oar countrymen has been aroitsed ; 
new mills have, as it were, sprung into existence, 
among which I would name that of Mr, Pitts of Roches- 
ter. This seems to me the most perfect thing of the 
kind which has fallen under my notice. It is upon the 
true principles of a mill for this purpose — that of ohip- 
ping or cutting both corn and cob into anilicicntly fine 
chop, resembling fine samp or hominy. It requires but 
little power, in compariGon to some other mills, to 
drive it, and is very simple, occnpies but little space, 
and works equally well, whether tho corn be soft or 
bard. It consists of a cast-iron wheel about nine inch- 
es in di.imelcr, armed with a series of small ehisol-shap- 
ed teeth or knives, set like plane-iioos in the lace, in a 



Pint' Cent Olid C* Cnulir,— Fig. U 
simple manner ; one set of teeth following in the 

space of tbe others, by whiob the chipping is done. This 
wheel is enclosed in a cast-iron box, and on the shaft is a 
balance wheel and pulley, five inches in diameter, for the 
power band. These knives eoa be taken out, ground and 
replaced in a few minutes ; and a new set can be ob- 
tained for two dollars and fifty cents. If care is taken 
to introduce no hard or injurious substance to the milL 
one Mt of knives will last for a long time. It will grind 
from three to four hundred boshela before the koives re- 
quire sharpening. 

I hare had one of these mills in use on my farm. 
about nine months; it is driven by a small water-vrheel. 
supposed to be about two horse power. With this pow- 
er it will, when tbe locth are sharp, reduce from live Co 
six bushels of com and cob in the hour. One of these 
mills has been in operation in thii city for grinding 
feed, such as oats and corn, aa wril as eorn and cob, 
for supplying cartmea and others with provender, for 
about one year. The owner tells me that it will grind 
from ten to twelve bosbels per hour, and requires sharp- 
ening after three hundred bushels hoi passed through it; 
that it requires some skill and attention to keep it in 
order, and that it will do more work than any other 
mill he has aver seen. 

Knowing that Mr. Oeddes of Onondaga, has had one 
of these mills in operation for more than a year, I ad- 
dressed him a note, containing a few inquiries on the 
subject of its operation. The following is liis reply: 

" Grinding corn fine," says Mr. G, ■' and also reduc- 
ing the cob fine, taket poiwr, ^ dam fatt. If tlie mill 
is so set as to make tamp, that is, to reduce tha grain 
as to leave none larger than half a (frain of wheal, and 
a great part of it fine, then Pitt's mill will do more 
than any thing ever heard of before. I think twenty 
bushels can be forced in one hour through one of them. 
if tho ears are selected, and po^er enough is put on tho 
mill. We have ground fineen bushels without selecling 
the ears, but it was not ground fine enough. My opi- 
nion is, thai it cannot be ground too fine, if il is fed 
raw ; but if it is to be cooked, then, if not so fine, the 
only objection is, it will tuke loniier to cook it. 

" Pill's mill will grind fine if the teeth are set fine. 
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and time is given fbr the process, but if yoa set it so ba 
to grind as &ne as common mills do, when they do their 
best work, you will not, probably, get more than from 
four to five bushels through it in an hour. As to the 
power required, I answer, the more the better, until 
you are able to sustain a motion of fifteen hundred re- 
volutions a minute while you push the ears down hard 
for the teeth to get hold ; but for a small business, 
this is not necessary. About the power of two horses 
would do gDod business. 

" A mill owner, two miles from me, has expended 
probably $1500 in erections for grinding corn in the ear, 
and I can, probably, grind two bushels to his one, and 
not $200 invested. The only thing required to keep 
.my mill in order, fs, once in, say three hundred bnshels, 
to grind the teeth and set them in the machine, perhaps 
an hour's work. 

" Grinding has become quite an object with me since 
I purchased Pitt's mill. I intend to grind all my feed, 
and do as much custom work as I can get. 

"As to feeding cob meal, my opinion is, that it is 
just the kind of &od for working horses, and I feed it. 



cooked, to my swine and cattle that I fat. I can grind 
it cheaper than I can thresh the corn.'' 

Since the foregoing was written, I have been informed 
that Mr. Pitts has made a very important improvement 
in his mill, by dropping the bed plate and concave a 
little, by which means the feeding is more perfect and 
its powers very much increased. 

The only objection to this mill, that I have discover- 
ed, which is the fault of several others ; it requires the 
constant attention of one person to feed it, as only one 
ear can be put into the tube at once. When shelled 
corn, or oats and corn, are to be ground, a hopper with 
a tube to fit the mill is required. This tube should 
have a slide to regulate the feeding, otherwise the 
weight or pressure of the corn will retard the motion 
and. lessen the speed. 

The price of these machines is forty dollars, and may 
be had either of Mr. John A. Pitts, of Rochester, or at 
the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, of Luther Tucker, 
editor of tho Cultivator. 

C. N. Bement. 

Albany y December, 1846. 
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" SCIENCE AND. AGRICULTURE." 



The Genesee Farmer for (this month, contains two col- 
ums of criticism, by Dr. Lee, editor of that paper, on 
an es.say prepared by me last winter, and published in 
the Transactions of the State Agricultural Society. I 
bad concluded to pass this attack without remark ,• but 
it has been urged upon me that some explanation is 
needed, and is especially due to the committee wlio 
awarded a premium on that essay. The committee in- 
deed are abundantly able to defend themselves from the 
implied censure in Dr. Lee's remarks ; but then they 
ought not to be blamed for any omission of mine, altho' 
that omission would be readily supplied by the good 
sense of a candid reader. 

It may perhaps serve as some apology for the essay, 
that it was hastily written for the Transactions referred 
to, without the remotest expectation or thought that it 
would be offered for the premium. Hence it was not 
guarded at every point against captious criticism j and 
hence in giving the compositions of some manures to 
show their relative strength, on the authority of the 
English Agricultural Gazette, I did not state, what is 
generally known, that such manures vary in composi- 
tion. Scarcely indeed, should I have deemed such state- 
ment necessary, as the quotation was merely intended 
to convey a general idea for illustrating a principle. 
The composition there given may not be strictly correct, 
but I believed it near enough to show the great and gen- 
eral difference between common manure and guano ; 
and I quoted it with less hesitation as it accorded nearly 
with the results of my own practice. I could not re- 
gard it therefore, as Dr. Lee does without any assigned 
reason, as a " humbug." 

The practice of giving the result of a single analysis, 
as a general average, is common among the most emi- 
nent chemists ; and Dr. Lee frequently does so himself, 
both by quoting the resulte obtained by others, and by 
assertions without authority, even of some substances 
which vary greatly in composition.* Hence the strong 

♦ Examples from Dr. Lee's writings could be furnished in 
abundance, but the reader will find several instances on pojjes 49, 
50, and 51, of the same volume of the Transactions m which the 
essay in question was published. He there gives m part, the com- 
position of several veeeiable subrtauces, without the slightest mti 
mation of any variation in their ingredients, although such va- 
riation has been fully shown by the various analyses of Sprengle, 
Bertbier, Davy, and others. These eminent chenusta have proved 



phrases which he applies to my remarks, of " errors," 
" absurdities," " humbugs," " sweeping conclusions," 
and *' gross perversion," — ^would apply with equal force 
to his own writings. 

Dr. Lee occupies nearly a coltrmn in controverting 
the fact that animals secrete highly fertilizing substan- 
ces ; and concludes by saying, '^ No farmer must ex- 
pect his domestic animals to supply him with more or 
better manure, than their food and drink will furnish." 
According to this assertion then, the richest stable manure 
is no '^ better" than hay, straw, oats, and water, spread 
over the surface of the land — a ridiculous error, which 
every farmer must see at a glance. 

I have thus shown the injustice of Dr. Lee's two 
charges ; and that instead of proving errors against me, 
he has himself fallen into errors in the attempt. 

I regret this indication of his hostility, for which I am 
not conscious of having afforded any cause. Indeed it is , 
with much reluctance that I have consented to point out 
his errors, and have no wish for controversy of any 
kind. J. J. Thomas. 

Macedon, 11 mo. 28, 1846. 



Good Sheep. — The Maine Farmer states that Mr. 
Chables Perley, of Woodstock, New Brunswick, has 
a flock of long-wooled sheep of the Leicester and Lin- 
colnshire cross, 73 of which gave, at the last shearing, 
524 lbs. 1 ox. of clean wool, being an average of over 
7 lbs. per bead. 

Beech-kuts fob Poultbt. — The Maine Farmer 
says that Wm. Hittchinson, of Readfield, is in the ha- 
bit of fatting troops of turkeys oa beech nuts. He 
drives them, it Is said, oat into beech-groves, and there 
they feed themselves; and after being thus driven a few 
tknes, they will go of their own accord. They eat the 
nuts with avidity, and when they are killed, their flesh 
is said to be excellent, having a peculiar flavor given 
by this kind of food. 

that some of the constituents which Dr. Lee names, vary 100 to 150 
per cent in some cases. A still more striking case of variation is 
given by Johnston, on the authority of Ilemibstadl, where the 
quantity of nitrogen in grain was increased nearly 400 per. cetit. 
merely by the appliontion of certniu maimres. 

The only difference between these case* from Dr. Lee, and that 
which he so strongly denounces in tlie essay, is. that be stated ihem 
entirely on his own authority, while 1 only copied from onollier 
work, naming the autliority. 
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CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 



BOOK FARMING. 



A correspondent with the signature of "ViAtoe/' 
and who dates at Coxsackie, states, that being not long 
since, on a visit at a friend's house, he partook of some 
excellent cheese— as good, he says, as he ever tasted. 
On inquiring into the process of its manufacture, he 
asoertained, that the person who made it had not much 
practical knowledge of the business, but had obtained 
through the medium of " the Encyclopedia," the only 
information she had received on the subject. He ob- 
serves-*'" Cheese making is admitted to be one of those 
complicated processes, the iuccesf of which depends on 
a series of operations, partly chemical and partly me- 
chanical, which must succeed each other in a certain 
order, very easily understood when seen^ but somewhat 
difficult to be described in words. Still Mrs. C. learnt 
it in * the Encyclopedia." She had never seen cheese 
made when she' first undertook to make it herself ; and 
that her cheese is first rate, appears from the fact, that 
it has taken the first premium of the Greene county 
Agricultural Society, for two years. Now if this intri- 
cate business can be learnt in " the Encyclopedia," why 
cannot any of the other and more simple operations of 
the farm be so described in books as to enable any man 
of common sense to understand and prflU)tioe them f" 

PHRENOLOGY as APPLICABLE to thk HORSE. 



Mr. Thomas J. Lewis, observes, that, while reading 
Dr. Combe's celebrated work on Phrenology, his atten- 
tion was particularly drawn to the article on page 205, 
in relation to the horse. "It is there shown," it is 
said, " that the shape of the brain, even in the lower 
animals, indicates their good or bad disposition. Al- 
most every one," he continues, " is aware, that the 
value of the horse is very much enhanced by his being 
docile and tractable. According to the article alluded 
to, when the organ of benevolence is largely developed, 
the animal is mild and docile; when it is small they 
are vicious, ill-natured, and intractable. In the horse, 
the organ is placed in the middle of the forehead, a little 
above the eyes. When this region is hollow, a horse 
is invariably vicious and inclined to bite and kick. In 
mild and good naturcd horses, on the contrary, this part 
extends as far out as the eyes, or even farther. 

" The driver of a cabriolet of Neuilly, says Dr. Gall, 
bought at a low price, a horse which nobody could use 
on account of its extremely bad temper ; but it was an 
excellent runner. In the first week it bit off two of 
the driver's fingers and one of his ears. He attempted 
to correct the evil by redoubled blows, but these only 
rendered the animal more vicious. He then resolved to 
try the effects of gentle treatment, and this succeeded 
to a certain extent. The organ in question was very 
small in this animal ; and the same oonformation will 
be found in all horses which require to be muzzled to 
prevent them from biting." « 



CULTIVATION OF THE CRANBERRY. 



[We have been furnished by the Rev. H. B. Holbies. 
of Auburn, Worcester county, Mass., with the follownng 
extracts from a letter received by him from a friend, in 
regard to the culture of the cranberry. — ^Eds.] 

** Ist. You must not think of sowing the seed — bat 
set out the roots. 

'' 2d. You wish to know how to prepare the ground. 



It is important that you contrive some way to prevent 
and destroy the growth of the grass and bushes, if there 
are any. This can be done either by plowing, burning, 
paring, or covering vnth gravel. 

" 3d. How to set out the roots. After the land is 
prepared, procure your roots in bunches about as large 
as it is convenient to take up with a common shovel. 
It is important to be careful in taking up the roots. 
Have a sharp shovel or spade, so as to disturb them as ' 
little as possible, and turn aside the vines, so as not to 
cut them off. Dig a place in your prepared ground 
about the size of your bunches of roots and set them in. 
You can have them about as near as hills of Indian 
corn usually are, or nearer if you please. The nearer 
they are the sooner they will cover the ground. They 
are not difficult to make live, but the better yon pre- 
pare the ground, and the more carefully you set them 
out. the better they will flourish. 

'' 4th. As to the time of setting them out. This may 
be done in the autumn or spring ; but I should prefer 
the spring ; because when set out in the autumn, the 
frost IS apt to throw them out of their place. This 
however can be prevented by a little flo^ng. I should 
set them out as early as possible in the spring. 

'^ 5th. As to flowing. It is regarded as very impor- 
tant to be able to flow at pleasure. Supposing you set 
out your roots next spring ; if you can flow them a 
little in the coming fall and winter, just so they may 
not be troubled by the frost and consequent heaving of 
the ground, they will come out bright and healthy in 
the spring. 

** 6th. During the sunmier when the vines are grow- 
ing, and the fruit is upon them, it is important to look 
out for the weather, and if there is danger of frost, 
flush the water over the ground, so as to prevent the 
bad effects upon the vines and the crop. When you can 
flow at pleasure in this way, you are almost sure of a 
crop annually." 



CLEANING SEED WHEAT. 



Eds. Cutivatob— I do not recollect having seen 
published the method of cleaning seed Wheat, that is 
practiced by careful farmers in this county, and knowing 
that by this method Wheat can be made perfectly clean 
of ohess; or cheat, as it is called here, together with all 
light grains of Wheat, or any other grain, the weight of 
which is less in proportion to its bulk, than good 
Wheat. 

After the Wheat has been run through the fan or 
windmill, as we term it, prepare the mill by taking out 
the sieve and placing a shingle about eight inches wide 
it its place ; next, detach the shaker (the technical 
term for which I do not know) and place a hand in its 
place, who is instructed to give gentle motion to the 
hopper, and to regulate the quantity of Wheat running 
through it. An able hand should turn the fan and pro- 
duce a current of air strong enough to blow out every 
thing except the heaviest Wheat. The skreen should 
be open to remove sand or cockle, or any small grain 
that might run down ; the process should be continued 
as long as there remains one grain of chess to a hand* 
full of wheat. Fanners who have been cheated into 
a belief of the transmutation of Wheat, and suffer by it, 
are invited to try this method to clean their seed, and 
in connection with sowing clean seed, to take care that 
no cheat is carted on the land with the mannorOj or 
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fed to hogs or poultry j unless it is scalded or ground. 
All seeds of weeds or grass in the soil intended to be 
seeded, should be sprouted and destroyed by frequent 
plowings. Chuter Co., Pa. A. B. 

ON THE USE OF LIME. 

In the September number of the Cultivator, is a com- 
munication from C. N. Bement, Esq., in which be as- 
sumes it as an established fact that '^ lime produces the 
greatest effect upon a limestone soil.'' 

So far as my experience goes, the fact is directly the 
reverse. Ten years ago I put about 1,500 bushels of 
lime upon about 30 acres of strong limestone land ; but 
I never could perceive the least advantage from it. I 
know ot no better mode of improving this kind of soil, 
tlian by the application of stable manure, vegetable 
matter, sulphate of lime, and ashes. With the use of 
guano aud ground bones, I have no experience. 

The limestone rock of this valley is immediately 
covered by a thick bed of reddish clay. "Where tliis 
clay approaches the surface, any coarse vegetable mat- 
ter, such as chips, cobs, or the refuse bark -from the 
tan-yard, is of use to loosen the texture of the soil. 
If this vegetable matter is not spread too thickly, it re- 
quires no fermentation — its acid properties being quick- 
ly neutralized by the lime in the soil. 
' In many places adjacent to the foot of the Blue 
Ridge, this bed of clay is covered with a thick deposit 
granite boulders, gravel, and fragments of talesse slate. 
In such places, a coating of this clay spread on the 
surface, is of very great advantage. Its chemical pro- 
perties are probably similar to those of marl. Its ef- 
fects on the soil are immediate and permanent ; and I 
believe it would well repay the expense of applying it 
in large quantities. 

In a communication in your October number, J. D. 
Jones. Esq., htis related an ingenious experiment, 
which he has made in the improvement of worn-out 
soils. This experiment well deserves attention, but if 
Mr. Jones thinks it overthrows any of the arguments of 
Ruffin, he is, in my opinion, mistaken. Ruffin speaks 
of the permanent improvement of soils. His express- 
ions imply that where land is poor, there must be some 
deficiency in the chemical constitution of the soil, and 
this deficiency must be supplied before it can become 
permanently productive. Mr. Jones has doubtless great- 
ly improved his field, but will the improvement last? 
If he begins to take annual crops from his land, and 
permits his stock to feed off the surplus herbage, will it 
not soon be reduced to the same state in which he 
round it? Now, a coat of marl, such as Ruffin ap- 
plied to the worn-out lands of Virginia, or a coat of 
green sand, such as is found in New Jersey, might bene- 
fit his land for fifty years, and enable the vegetable mat- 
ter left upon it to produce far greater efiects. 

Yours, &c.. E. B. 

Smitfuburg. Wash. Co., (Md.,) Oct. 31, 1846. 

RECENT AMERICAN PATENTS. 

Reported for " The Cultivator,'* by Z. C. Robbins, 

Mechanical Engineer, and Attorney for procuring 

Patents, Washington, D. C. 

Improvement in Smut Machines; Henry Staub, Mar- 
tinsburg, yirginia, May 16th, 1846. 

Claim. — " Having thus fully described the construc- 
tion and operation of my machine for cleaning wheat ; 
I would observe, that I do not claim the use of beating 
wings with roughened surfaces, for cleaning wheat of 
smut, garlic, &c. ; but what I do claim, as my inten- 
tion and desire, to secure by letters patent, is the giv- 
ing the face of the beating wings of my improved smut 
machine, a rough and sharp cutting surface, by covering 
them with a series of saws, over-lapping each other, 



(with their teeth projecting,) and arranged substan- 
tially in the manner herein set forth." 

The above machine is simple and economical in its 
form and construction, and highly "approved by millers. 

GOOD CROP OF CORN. 



Editors Cultivatob — ^Below I give you an account 
of a field of corn I raised this season, containing eight 
acres; the ground had been cleared some ten years, and 
used for pasture; it was plowed for the first time a year 
ago last summer, and left so rough that it was neoes- 
sarv to harrow it over five times before I could fit it for 

m 

the plow this spring; then plowed once and harrowed 

three times, and planted on the 22d and 25th of May, 

in hills three feet and two inches apart, each way — 

when plowed, the field was completely covere<l M'ith 

Canada thistles, which fact will satisfactorily account 

for the enormous amount of time spent in hoeing : 

1st harrowing, 4 days, lOs $5,00 

Plowing, 6 " •' 7,50 

2d harrowmg. 2\ " '* 3.00 

Furrowing, ' ' U " « 2,00 

Planting, 7 " 4 3,50 

1st hoeing, 23^" " 11,75 

2d " 21^" " 10,75 

3d " 16^" '• 7.75 

Cutting up, 12| '< 6 9,56 

Husking, 6Zi'* 4 31.75 

Drawing stalks 6 << 12 9,00 

Repairing fence 6** 4 3,00 

$104,56 

Making an expense of about thirteen dollars per acre, 
as an offset to which we have husked 1500 bushels of 
ears of com, which being mostly an eight rowed yellow, 
with large kernels and small cob, I think will turn out 
fully 800 bushels of shelled com, besides sixty loads of 
excellent fodder. Yours respectfully, 

E. V. W. Do:l 
La Fayette, Onondaga, N. Y., Dec. Ist, 184b. 

TILE DRAINING. 



Messrs. Editors — I notice in the Cultivator for No- 
vember, page 330, in quoting Colman on tile draining, 
you say, an objection to this improvement in this coun- 
try is the liability of the tiles to be broken by frost. In 
1835, I sent for a tile from Scotland, for a pattern, and 
have since used a number, and have never known one 
broken by fi*ost. 

I had npwards of 70 rods of tiles laid over winter 
along side of a drain ; winter with hard frost having 
come before I got them laid in, and they were as good 
as ever in the spring. When I see the like of you and 
Mr. Colman in error, it pleases me to set 'you right, 
more especially when the error may deter my brother 
farmers from such a beneficial improvement. The 
greatest objection to tile draining is the cost of the tiles, 
being three times the cost they are in Scotland j howev- 
er I notice by the papers, that by the aid of machinery 
in Scotland, two men and a boy can make 11,000 tiles, 
fifteen inches long in a day. Of course, this must still 
reduce their price there very much, and I make no doubt 
some of our enterprising mechanics will immediately 
have the .same plan of making them so that it will re- 
duce the price here. Mr. Whartenby, at Waterloo. 
Seneca county, makes them as good as they do in Scot- 
land ; the price he charges is twenty cents per rod. and 
even at that they are cheaper than stones, and much 
better. I can have the drains dug here as w^ell as they 
can be done in any country, but not quite so cheap. The 
digging of a drain 2| feet deep, costs me about 5 or 6 
cents per rod, by hiring men by the month, and not ta- 
king board into the account. John Johnston. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORBESPONDENTS, kc. 



fj/^ We have p-cat pleasure in being able to present 
the first number of the new volume of " Th* Culti- 
vator.'' to our friends and the public, in a style which 
we think cannot fail to please. In its illustrations— in 
the beauty of its type,— the fineness of its paper, and 
the neatness of its execution, it can hardly be excelled. 
With the richness and variety of its contents, our read- 
ers can not fail to be gratified, containing as it does, 
contributions from many able pens, both at home and 
abroad, embracing a great variety of subjects of high 
practical value to the agriculturist. We trust the 
public will receive it as an evidence of our constantly 
mcreasing desire to aid in developing the agricultural 
resources of our country, and in elevating the character 
and standing of the American farmer. 

Our arransreraents for the future, are suoh as enable 
us to iiuarantee to our friends, that the character and 
interest of our pages will be fully sustained. Having 
made a permanent arrangement with Mr. Sanford 
Howard, who has been for two or three years past 
associated with us, and who is so well known as one of 
the most sound and intellisrent of American writers on 

ft 

rural subjects, his name will hereafter appear as one of 
the Editors, and Mr. H. will, in future, spend a larger 
portion of his time than heretofore, in visiting our far- 
mers, that he may ascertain from personal examination, 
the improvements which are in progress in various parts 
of our country, and report them for the benefit of our 
readers. Mr. John J. Thomas, of Wayne County, we 
are happy in being able to say, will continue his contri- 
butions to the editorial department of the Cultivator, 
his articles hereafter bearing the signature of ** T." 

Grateful for the liberal appreciation our labors have 
hitherto received, we tender our friends the heartfelt 
congratulations of the season, and beg to assure them 
of our untiring devotion to the great work of agricultu- 
ral improvement, in which we have been so long labor- 
ing, with such acceptation on the part of the public as 
has yearly encouraged us to new and more zealous 
efforts. 

CoMMtmicATioNS have been received since oar last, 
from Elijah M. Davis, John Johnston, Thos. J. Lewis, 
Allen Coffin, SohuylerWorden, J. T., Charles R. Smith, 
Caius, George Colmer, S. B. Buckley, Nathan How- 
ard, Viator, C. B. Stuart, the Son of a Sabsoriber, M. 
Y., E. V. W. Dox, W. H. Sotham, the Shakers, Peter 
Saxe, H. A. P., Rev. H. B. Holmes, S. Baldvdn, H. 
A. Parsons, P. C. Schuyler. Prof. John P. Norton, Ma- 
ry, C. N. Bement, J. B. D., E. N. Horsford, Wm. 
Bacon, J. Horsford, James Eaton. 

Books, Pamphlets, Sec., have been received as fol- 
lows r— 

Analyses of Grains and Vegetables, &c. By E. N. 
Horsford, A. M. 12 mo. pp, 68. Boston. Mnnroe & 
Francis. 

Analysis of the Oat. By John P. Nortoit, Far> 
mington, Conn.— octavo, pp. 36. This is the essay 
which received the prize of $250 from the Highland 
Ag. Society of Scotland, last year. 

Transactions of the Ag. Society and Meohanio's In- 
stitute of New- Castle county, Delaware. 60 pages 
octavo. 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents for 
1846. From Hon. JoHK A. Dix. 

The Agricultural Magazine and Journal of Scientific 
Farming, for the months of April, May, September and 
October. London : Edited by F. C&iap, Esq.; late one 



of the Editors of the London Farmer's Joomal. [We 
should be glad to receive the Nos. for June, July aikd 
August.] 

Dombey & Son. Part 2. By Charles Dickens. 
With illustrations fay H. £. Browne. From the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Lea b Blanohard, Philadelphia. 

Chemistry of the Four Seasons. By Thomas Grif- 
riTHB, professor of Chemistry in the Medical Collofre 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, pp. 450. 
Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard. 

Memorial for a National Rail Road firom the Missouri 
river to the Pacific Ocean. By Georoe Wilk£s. 
Pamphlet, 24 pages. 

Report on Horticulture, at the late Fair of the 
American Institute. By Thomas Bridoman. 

The Science of Agriculture ; an Address delivered 
before the Middlesex county (Conn.) Ag. Society. By 
Prof. John Johnston. And the Sentinel and Witness 
newspaper, containing the Reports of the committees 
of the same Society. 

6^The coDvnunication from Mr. Saxe, will be «riven 
in our next, accompanied by a portrait of '* Lady Mes- 
senger'' and her colt. 

J. T. — We will endeavor to make room for you next 
month. 

{|t5» We are indebted to the Shakers at New Lebanon, 
for the plans and elevation of their barn, a description 
of which was given in our last volume, pa^e 30 j. The 
drawings are on too large a scale for our paper, or we 
should be glad to insert them. Wo may bo able to use 
them hereafter. 

Agents — ^With our last number, we sent prospectuses 
for the present volume of the Cultivator, to all those 
who have heretofore aided us by acting as agents. We 
shall feel under great obligations, if they will make 
such efibrts, as their convenience will permit, to pro- 
cure a renewal of subscriptions, and to increase, as far 
as possible, their lists. The products of the farm now 
bear a fair price, and it appears to be a favorable time 
for an efibrt to increase the circulation of such works as 
the Cultivator. 

Hearle's CBMBHT.^Will " ZKA,"of Montreal, have 
the goodness to furnish us with the mode of making this 
oomposition ? 

Peas and Oats. — "A Son or a StJBscRiBER" — 
(Boston.) We know nothing more in regard to the 
crop of peas and oats, spoken of in our December num- 
ber, than what was there given. The practice is. to 
harvest the peas and oats at the same time, and thresh 
them together. 

Cranbbrkies.— << D. C."— (Parkersburg. Va.) We 
would direct your attention to an article on this subject 
in this number. 

Straw and STALK-ctrrTSR. — "P. C. S."— (Ithaca, 
N. Y.) We think Hovxt's spiral cutter w^ould not be 
liable to the objection of clogging, of which you speak : 
but as you want a machine, chiefly for corn stalks, to 
be worked by horse power, we think you would be well 
suited with the ** Pennsylvania cutter," so called, the 
price of which is $26. See advertisement in this num- 
ber. 

Clover- SEED and Clover- httllino Machine. — 
" O. H. S," (Canton. N. Y.) We believe from three 
to five bushels of clean seed, per acre, is considered a 
good crop. The prices of machines for cleaning, is. 
from $20 to $60. aeording to their sise, and the work 
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the/ are capable of performing. They are made bj T. 
D. BuK&ALL, of Geneva, and by A. Wheeler & Bro- 
thehS; Chatham 4 corners, Columbia Co., N. Y. 

CoBBEcnoN.-^In Mr. Prince's article on strawberries, 
m omr November number, the crimton cone, was stated 
to be staminate. We are informed that it is pistUlate^ 

0^ Under the head of Domestic Economy, we give 
this month several communications, with which we have 
been favored by our female correspondents. We shall 
continue this as a separate department, and shall at all 
times feel obliged for any contributions in reference to 
household concerns. 

Orange Qxtinces. — ^We accidentally omitted to ac 
knowledge in our last, tjie reception of a dozen very 
large and beautiful Quinces from Mr. Bradford Wal- 
ker, of Canandaigua. Finer specimens of this fruit, we 
never saw. We are also indebted to Samitel Hamilton. 
Esq., Rochester, for a bushel of the Portugal Quince. 

Superior Swine. — ^We have before spoken of the 
stock of swine kept at the Insane Hospital, Worcester, 
Mass., known as the ** Hospital breed.'' Two very 
fine breeding sows have lately been procured from the 
Hospital, and brought into this neighborhood. They 



are about as nice a model in form and points, as any- 
thing we have seen of their species, We have no doubt 
their introduction here will be highly beneficial. 

To EMiOnANTS.^-Such of our readers as contemplate 
removing to the west, are referred to the advertisement 
of some fine land in Illinois, which will be found in this 
paper, which will be sold in lots to suit purchasers, at 
low rates and on favorable terms. 

Root or Vegetable CcttErs.— '•' J. B.," (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) The best machine we have ever seen 
for cutting vegetables for stock, especially for sheep, is 
Gardner's, an English invention. It cuts the roots in 
pieces, or rather strips, three-fourths of an inch wide 
by half an inch thick, and at the rate of a bushel per 
minute, with one hand. Its cost in England is about 
£5, or $26. Mr. Thomas Noble, of Mpsillon, Ohio, 
has several of them in use. The best machine for this 
purpose, made in this country, as far as we know, is 
RtTGGLES. NouRSE & Mason's. It cuts Into pieces 
one and a quarter inch square, by any thickness desired, 
and with great rapidity. The price is $12. It is for- 
sale at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse. See ad- 
vertisement. 



THE MARKETS— FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 



By the Cambria, arrived at Boston on the 16th ult. 
we have English papers to the beginning of December. 
The intelligence in regard to the demand for bread- 
stufi*s, has not had much influence on our market. The 
English trade was animated and prices were maintained; 
but the supply of provisions in Europe is greater than 
what was at one time expected. The potato disease is 
said to have been less destructive on the continent last 
year, than in 1845, and potatoes were being sent to 
England from St. Petersburgh. The wheat harvest is 
said to have been magnificent in the ancient Polish 
provinces, and in those districts of Russia and other 
countries which supply Odessa, and the ports of the 
Black sea, and as the people of Poland and Russia live 
chiefly on rye, it permits nearly all the wheat to be ex- 
ported. The peasantry in some parts of Ireland are 
still suffering from want of food ; but it is stated that 
the progress of destitution has been less rapid and de- 
structive than some accounts might have led us to ex- 
pect. Corn and provisions of all kinds, were becoming 
more abundant. The destitute peasantry were being 
emplojred on the public works to a great extent, 150,. 

000 being already engaged, and the number increasing 
rapidly. An English paper gives the following table of 
the stores of Grain in the principal Entrepots of Eu- 
rope, in the last fortnight of October ; 

Nice. . .qn. [of 8 bushels] S0,703 

Genoa 22,083 

Leghorn 25.296 

Amsterdam 431,021 

Rotterdam 46,824 

Hamburgh 18.300 

Dantzic 90,000 

The cotton and wool trade, (except for very coarse 
wools) was said to be brisk ; but in the manufacturing 
districts trade was represented as exceedingly dull. 

The Mark Lane Express, of November 30th, states, 
that 36 bales of '' United States wool" were sold at 
public auction in London, on the 25th of that month) at 
Is Id, to Is 2id, or 27 to 30 cts. per lb. 

The same paper states, that the imports of Wool into 
London, for the week ending Nov. 30th. were 3,576 
bales. Of this quantity 2,363 were from Russia, 514 
from Sydney, 337 from Grermany, 160 from Spain, 30 
from Italy, 41 from the Cape of Good Hope, 7 from 
Austria, 55 from Calcutta, 26 from the United States, 

1 from Fraaoe, and 40 from Honta Video. 



liondon qrs. 149,700 

Liverpool 131.0 'O 

Glasgow 53.727 

Leith 40,077 

Total 998,274 



Inquiries are sometimes made in regard to the rela- 
tive value of diflerent kinds of wool in the English mar- 
kets. The following extract from a table which we 
find in the Quarterly Journal qf Agriculture for Octo- 
ber, shows the prices of Merino, South Down, Leicester 
and Cheviot ^-— 

t» d, 8, d. 

Merino 14 to 20 per 14 lbs. 

" in grease 12 <o 16 6 " 

South Down,....' 14 to 20 *' 

Leicester Hogg, yearling, 12 6 to 19 6 ** 

•' Ewe& Hogg,. 11 6 <o 16 6 " 

Cheviot white, 10 6 to 14 6 " 

From this it appears that Merino wool, washed, was 
worth from 25 to 35 cts. per lb.; South Down the 
same; and Leicester Hogg, (or yearling's,) fleeces. 23 
to 34 cts. per lb. 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New.York, Dm$. 19, 1846. 

FLOUR— Genesee, per bbl, is. 56iaf 5. 62HObio and MicM- 
gan, S5. 37^5. 44. 

GRAIN— Wheat, inqntred for. and $1.25 per bnahel demanded 
for Genesee, but no sales reportea.— Rye 84 c. — Barley, fi5c.— Oais, 
30a40c. — Corn, Northern and Jersey, 75a80c. — market closed firm 
at 80 c. Purchases mostly for Euj^tand. 

BUTTER— Orange County, per lb., 16ol8c.— Western dairy, 
13ol5c.— Ohio, 8a9c.— Shipping. ft4o7c. 

CHEESE— Best shipping, per lb., TaTjc. 

BEEF— Mess, perbbJ., $Sa$8. 25— Prime, (5 75a86.87i. 

PORK— Mes», perbbl., SlO-Prime, 98.121a$o.2S. 

HAMS— Smoked, per lb.. 8a0 cU 

LARD— Per lb. 7ia8c —Ohio, TJaT}. 

HEMP— Russia, clean, per ton, ©210— American, dew-rotted, 
$D0b995— American water-rotted, 9130iiil35. 

HOPS— Per lb., first sort, lOollc— Second do., 8o11c. 

TOBACCO— Connecticut, per lb., lOallc— Kentucky, 8io4io. 

SEEDS— Flax, per bushel, $1.25— Clover, per lb., 6i«7c.— 
Timothy not in demand. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., Sialljc— Flori- 
da, SialOl— Upland, 8ial02 cts. 

WOOL— (Boston prices.) Dec 10: 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb. *..... . 3Sa4D cts. 

American full blood fleeces, 3da33 " 

** three-fourths blood fleeces, 25a2S *« 

" half blood do 23a25 ** 

" one-fourth blood and common, 90ki22 *^ 

RsXABXt.— The tendency of the news by the Cambria, has been 
to give flour a slight advance, and to render the holders of grain 
more firm. Cotton has advanced balf-a-c«m per lb. Batter of 
good quality is in demand. The demand for cbeeae for exports 
tioa is likewise good. Pork is doing better. 
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AoRi CULTURAL READING. — Milton J. R08S, of Allen 
Co.. O., says, in the Ohio Cultivator, '' This year I had 
twenty bushels of ^'heat to the acre, from a field of 
forty acres — which for this region is a remarkable crop 
— and I attribute the extra yield entirely to knowledge 
I have obtained by reading. When I commenced farm- 
ing, twelve years ago, my wheat crop was only six to 
eight bushels per acre." • • " Mr. Buel, in his life 
time, furnished me information, through his ** Cultiva- 
tor," in relation to making and using manures, that is 
worth to me, at least Jive hundred dollars. Mr. Buel 
also learned me how to raise one hundred bushels of 
potatoes from two bushels planting.^' 



LIVE STOCK MARKET. 

Brighton, Mass., Monday, Dee. 7. 

At market 540 Beef Cattle, and 42j Siure-s, 8 yokes of Workir.g 
Oxen, 30 Cow* aiid Calves, 3.700 Sheep and Lambs, and about 
700 Swine. 

Beef Cattle.—KxXTS., at $5.75— first quality, $5 50 -second 
quality. $4 50alM 75— third quality. ff3.50a^4. 

Wording Oxen. — Sales were made at f 6*2, $67. S70, and S73. 

Cows and Caives.-^SaltsM were noticed at 917, Iti, 20, 21, 26, 2S, 
91, and $42 

Sheep and Lambs. — Sales of lots at from 75c. to $1.18, and 
91.0.3 to $2.85. 

St47ift«.-~SnIefl at wholesale at 4|c. for sown, and 5^ for barrows. 
At retail I'rom 5^ to 6c. 



MACHINES AND HORSE-POWERS. 

CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, several kinds, among which 
are Piita', Sinclair's, and others. 
PORTABIiE GRIST MILIi— Fiiz^erald's Patent Cone Burr 
Stone Mills, for wheat, corn, salt, cofToe, iic. 

HORSE POWERS, single and double, and Threshing Ma- 
ebines. with and without Separators. 

SMITH'S Patent corn shrller and separator, 

for Horse Power, constantly on hand at the Albany Affricnimral 
Warehouse and Seed Store, Noa. 10 and 12 Gretrn-st.. Aibnny. 

LUTHER TUCKER. 
Jan. 1. 

TO NEW- YORK FARMERS AND EMIGRANTS. 

/'^NK hundred and fifteen thousand acres Tllinois Lands for sale, 
^-^ in tracts of 40, HO, 120, 160 acres, or more, to suit pnrchajiers 
The lands are all first rate, and among the very best in the state, 
and are situated in the counties mo«t densely settled, viz '. 
Morgan, Scott, Caxs, Mason. Menard, Green, Sangamon. I/>gaii. 
Christian. Mason, Mcljeon, Woodford, and Macoupin. To actual 
settlers every reasonable indulgence will be given as to time of 
payment. The price from 9^ to S5 per acre. 

A correspondent of one of tlie New- York papersi writes re- 
specting this section of Illinois as follows : 

" Beardstoten. Cass Co.^ //?., Jan. 10. 1846. 

Thk Ricn^s OFTHB West.— GoTUAMiTKs oy the Wino.— It is 
now six weeks since I left the chy of Gotham, duri)ig wiiich time I 
have seen considerable of this western country, and I must say the 
beautiful prairius of Illinois, far exceed what I had anticipated, 
find ihis country may truly be called the garden of the world. 
There is nothinsr to prevent farmers in this country freim getting 
rich, ns the land is the mo«t fertile in the world, and it will pro- 
duce everything grown in the vegetable kingdom. 

" A New England man would hanlly believe me if I tell him 
that some farmers here produce ten thousand bushels of corn, and 
half as many buj])cls of wheat in a year, to say nothing of cattle 
and hogs, of wliich seme raise as many as five iiundred head. One 
farmer lold me that he raised the last year 6000 bushels of corn, 
and it was nil produced by the labor of two men only. 

" Cattle and f^heep feed upon the prairies all winter, as they are 
seldom covered with snow." 

Most of the above lands may be cultivated 100 years or more 
without manuring, being of the riche)«t alluvial soil. The titles are 
indisputable, and the lands will be sold at low prices and in quan- 
tities to suit purchasers. I^etters (post paid) addressed to D. B. 
Atrks, Esq., o' Jacksonville. 111., or the subscriber, will receive 
prompt attention. As many persons out of the state have an idea 
that the taxes are veri' bur(!en!$ome in Illinois, M-e state that they 
range from 81.50 to 92.00 per annum, on SO acres of Und. 

JOHN GRIGG, 

Jan. 1, 1847.— et No. 9 North Fourih-st., Philadelphia. 

TO WOOL-GROWERS. 

'pHE subscribers have a tract of land lying in Patrick Co., Va.. 
^ consisting of about ten thousand aeres^ which they wish to sell 
or rent. It has on it immense quantities of the largest timber, 
witli abundance of water, and water power. A portion of the 
land hax been cleared, and produces the finest grass in the world. 
We would like to dispose of it. or to enter into partnership with any 

{rentlemaii who would furnish a flock of sheep, and go iuto tlic 
msincss of growing wool. Apply by letter to either of the sub- 
scribers, nt Cumberland Court House, Va-. or in person to Col. A. 
Staples, Patrick Co., Va., who will show the land. 

WILI JAM W. WILSON 
Sept. 1-fll WILLIS WILSON. 



NEW- YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

(ok COHMISSIOir.) 

AB. ALLEN, 197 Water-«t.— Fanniii|r Implemenis and Seeds, 
• Wire Clotiis and Sieves ; Fertilizers, snch as Guano, Lime, 
Plaster of Paris, kc, Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs ; 
Improved Stock, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, &c. 

Editor of the American Agriculturist, a monthly publication of 
32 pafre.4, with numerous engravings. Price 91 • year. 
Jan. 1— a. 

NEW ORLEANS AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

THE subscriber will keep constantly on band for sale farming and 
plantation implements, of all kinds suitable for liie southern 
market He will also execute orders for improv<^ stock, such as 
horses, cattle, sheep. Sec. and receive subscripiiuiis for the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, a monthly publication of 3i{ P*S5*i ^'^' »ume* 
irous eiigravinga. Price SI a year. R. i> ALLEN. 

New Orleans, Jan. 1, 1947.— 21 

THE FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
No. 105 Chestnut-etreety between Third and Fourth. 

Philadelphia. 

THTS popular and central hotel, established by the Messrs. 
Sanderson, having passed into the hands of the subscriber, he 
desires to iiiform his friends and the public, that it is now open for 
the reception of guests. 

To those who Have visited " THE FRANKLIN HOUSE," IM 
advantages as a desirable stopping place are well known ; to those 
who have not, it will only be necessary to state that It is situated 
in the busiest part of the most fashionable street, in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the Exchange. Post Office, Banks, Custom House, 
Places of Amusement. Hotels, Sleambcat Landings. Railroad 
Depots, Public Squares, Court Houses. &,c , &c. 

Since the change of proprietors, a largtf amount of money has 
been expended in cnlsrgtng, refitting, refurnishing and painting. 
Among the iiumer(<u«> improvements, may be mentioned improved 
entrances, a new Ladies* Ordinary, a new Geiitlemcu^s Dining 
Saloon, new parlors, new chnmbers, new kitchen, and new bar- 
room, besides many other minor improvements. 

The principal features of a first rate hotel. ^* the Table aikl Wine 
Cellar," will be under the management of Mr. JAMES M. SAN- 
DERSON, one of the former proprietors, whose ambition to excel 
as a caterer is well known. His widely celebrated Couk " Pel- 
lettier," aided by experienced assistants, will still continue to be 
his right hand man. 

The cffire and books will be under the charge of Mr. GEORGE 
p. BURXIIAM. late the able editor of the "Daily Ohio I'uioii.'' of 
Cincinnati, and more recently of Boston. In short, great exc-rijons 
have been made, and hereafter will not be spared, to render " The 
Franklin " one of the vbkt vixst hotels for comfort, convenience, 
and good living. D. K. MINOR. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 1, 1847.— It 

I. T. GRANT & CO.'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 

MILLS. 

THE sub-vribers, manufacturers of these celebrated mills, hav- 
ing enlarged their mannfticturing establishment, hopes to b« 
enabled hereafter to supply promptly the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for that article. These mills have been repeatedly tried, and 
the principle npon which they f»pernte thoroughly examined and 
tested by committees appointed by the State Agnculuiral Society, 
and in every instance have been d«'clared greatly superior to any 
that have come in competition with them. They have taken the 
^rjt prgmt«m at four of the New- York State Agricultural Fairs, 
(being all at which they have been exhibited.) and at the State 
Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Our mills took the first pre- 
mium, and we were awarded a silver medal for the new improve- 
ment, at the Fair of the American Institute in 1S16, and they re- 
ceived the liiplicst considerntion at the irreat Nntional Fair, re- 
cently held at the city of Washington. Wherever they have been 
exhibited, they have received the unqualified commendation of iig. 
riculturists, and are believetl to be the only mills ever invented or 
manufactured, that will chaff and screen wheat perfectly clean 
(and at the rate of one bnshel per minute) at one opcralioii. taking 
out the ches^, cockle, and smvt at the same time. They will also 
thoroughly clean all other kinds of grains and seetis by running it 
through oiicc. We manufacture four sizes, varying in price irom 
$2i for No. 1. to S27 for No. 4, and have no hesitotion in war- 
ranting them superior to anything of the kind now in use. 

We also manufacture very superior Grain Cradles, which hare 
taken the first premium wherever exhibited 

Our Fan Mills and Cradles are for sale at factory prices at the 
following places: 

John Mayher & Co., 195 Front-st., New-York. 

E Whitman. 55 Light-st., Baltimore ; 

Dcnslow & Webster, Savannah, Geo.; 

Fitzhugh Covle, Washington City; 

Baggs ft, Parsons. Springfield, IViass.; 

Pierce, Swect ic Co., Burlhiglon, Vt.j 

J. W. Howes. Montpelier, Vt.; 

Luther Tucker. 10 and 12 Grecn-st.. Albany, N. Y 

H. Warren, Troy : 

J. S. & J. Rrown. Newbnrgh. 

Orderii ilrmkfully received and promptly attended to, and nil 
gi>ods delivered at Troy. N. Y., free of cnarge. 
^ I. T. GRANT & Co. 

Joitclicn P. O., Reus. Co-, N. Y., Jan. 1.— if 
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DOWNINO'S WORKS. 

"ITALUABI^E WORKS, by A. J. Dowiiingr, Esq Th4 Fruits 
^ and Fruit Tre4* of Amtriea. or the Culture, Propagation, and 
management of the Gardens and Orchards of Fruit Tre«s gene- 
rally; with descriptions of all tbs finest varieties of fttut cultiva- 
ted in the country. 
1 thick vol. 19 mo., with many engravinfi. $ll.fiO. Or a vu- 

8 nor edition in large 8 vo., to match the author's other Works. 
!.S0. 

" This is the most valuable of all the books which Mr. Dow. 
ning has contributed to the higher departments of our rural litera- 
tnre, and it is the most charming book of the season. Some idea 
may be formed of its completeness from the fact of its containing 
a list of no less than 490 sorts of apples. Mr. Downing clnims 
the riglit to talk about fruits and trees from having been bom in 
* one of the largest gardens, and upon the banks of one of the no- 
blest riverain America;' everybody will concede the right since 
he has shown himself so competent to the task."— ^roodieoy 
Journal. 

^^ This IS a valuable practical work, and every orchardist and 
every fruit-grower should possess himself of its stores of infor> 
mation."— iT. S. OaxtUe. 

A Treatise on Landscape Gardening ; adapted to North America, 
with a view to the improvement of countrv residences. Compri- 
sing historical notices, and general principles of the art ; directions 
for laying eut grounds, and arranging plantations ; descriptions and 
cultivation of hardy trees; decorative accompaniments to the 
house and grounds; formation of pieces of artificial water, flower 
gardens, etc.; with remarks on Rural Architecture. New edition, 
with large additions and improvements, and many new and beau- 
tiful illustrations. 1 large vol. 8vo. S3 50. 

" This volume, the first American treatise on this subject, will 
at once take the rank of thb standard work." — Sittiman^s Jour, 

/* Downing's Landscape Gardening is a masterly work of its 
kind,»more especially considering iliat the art is yet in its infancy 
iu America." — Loudon^ s Gardener^ s Magazine. 

Designs for Cottgae Residences; adapted to North America, In* 
eluding Elevations and Plans of the Buildings, and designs for 
laying out Grounds. 1 vol. 8vo., with very neat illiutrations. 
Second edition, revised. 92.00. 

A second edition of the ** Cottage Residences '* is just published, 
■s Part I.: and it is announced by the author that Part II., which 
IS in preparation, will contain hints and designs for the interiors 
and furmture of cottages, as well as additional designs for farm 
buildings. 

Gardening for Ladies ,- and Companion to the Flower Garden. 
Being an alphabetical arrangement of all the ornamental plants 
usually grown in gardens aiKl shrubberies; with full directions for 
their culture. By Mrs. Loudon. First American, from the sec<md 
London edition. Revised and edited by A. J. Downing. 1 thick 
voL 12 mo., with engravings representing the processes of'graA- 
ing, budding, layering, Ac, &c. tl.SS. 

Y A truly charming work, written with simplicity and clearness. 
ft is decidedly the best work on the suhject, and we stronirly 
recommend it it to all our fair counir>'women, as a work they 
ouffht notio be without."— AT. Y. Courier. 

* This is a full and complete manual of instruction upon the 
anbject of which it treats. Being intended for those who have 
little or no previous knowledge of gardening, it presents in a pre- 
cise and detailed manner, all that is necessary to be known upon 
It, and cannot fail to awaken a more general taste for these 
healthful and pleasant pursuits among the ladies of our country. — 
N. Y. tribune. 

Published and for sale by WILEY & PUTNAM, 

Oct. 18.— 31 No. 161 Broadway, N. Y. 

Messrs. W. ft P. will publish shortly, WightwickU Hints to 
Toung Architects. Edited with additions, by A. J. Downing. 

Also, a new edition of Liiidley's Uorticulturei edited by A. J. 
Downing, and Prof. A. Gray. 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

183 Front'tt.y New-York, 

THE subscriber oflert for sale an extensive assortment of Farm- 
ing and Gardening utensils, consisting in part of plows of 
Freeborn^s, Minor's, Horton k, Co.'s, Prouty & Mears% and Rug- 
gles, Nourse k, Mason's pattenu. The Locked Coulter, and 
Wrought Share Plow. 

Corn Shellers, Fanning Mills, Grain Cradles. Com and Cob 
Mills, Straw Cutters, of Greene^ Hovey's, Eastman's, and other 
most approved patterns. 

Horse Powere, Threshhig Machines, kc. Gin geari Mill, Horse- 
power, and all other castings, constantly on hand. Also a general 
assortment of Brass, Copper, and Iron Wire Cloth, for Paper, Rice, 
and other mills. Selves, Screenii. Riddles, ftc, kc. 

Persons ordering articles from the subscriber may depend upon 
having them made of the best materials and in the most workman- 
like manner. 

JOHN MOORE. 

New-York, Oct. 1, 1846— e» 

AMERICAN HERD BOOK. 

(^ONTAlNrNG pedigrees of Short Horn cattle, to which is pre- 
^^ fixed a concise history of English and American Short-Horns, 
compiled from the best authorities; by Lewis F. Allen. This 
valuable book contains the pedi>rees<H about six hundred cattle, 
and it should be in the hanos oi every breeder of Short-Horns. A 
few conies for sale at the Orrics of the CtrLTrvATom. 
OetL 



WIRE CLOTH SIEVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC- 

TORY. 

THE subscriber has constantly on hand a large assortment of 
the above articles, which he offers at the lowest market 
prices. D. L. CLAWSON. 

July, 1846^10 moe. 191 Water-st., New- York. 

P. S.— All kinds of wire work manufactured to order. 

NOTICE. 

'pHE UTidersigned expects to return from his joumeyings in th« 
-■■ southern states about the 1st February next, when he hopes to 
be fully prepered to meet and fill all orders in his line, panicular* 
ly for his " Warren Horse Powers and Threshers," now so much 
and perfectly improved, his " Hand Threshers," and the " Trimble 
Horse Powers," and the Endless Chain Horse Powers— also for 
^e '♦ Piatt's Improved Portable Burr Stone Mills,"— together with 
Ploughs, Castings, Corn-Shellers, &c., kc In the mean time, 
however, all orders Mrill be proiDpfly attended to. as usual. 

JAS. PLANT, 6 Burling slip, N. Y. City. 
Nov. 1— 3t. 

KENDALL'S CYLINDER CHURNS. 
'pHE following in relation to the above churns, from a firm in 
-■■ Vermont, who purchase of us, will show in what estimatioa 
the cylinder churns are held. 

•• We wrote you a few days since, to forward three each 
of the two smallest size cliunts. Please send us immediately 
six each of three ^izes. Phurns are getting in good demand. Our 
people think there is quite a saving when tliey can fetch the but* 
ter in two minutes, instead of churning two hours with the old 
fashioned churn. The Kendall churn is getting to be all the go.'* 

The above churns are always for sale at wholesale or retail| 
at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 10 and 12 Green-sU 

LUTHER TUCKER. 
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UANO.— 900 tons, the balance of the ship Shakspeare's cargo 
from Ichaboe, in tight casks, for sale in lots to suit purcha* 
sers. by E. K. COLLINS k Co., 56 Souih-st. 

The many experiments made this season from this cargo, not 
only prove the great gain in using it, but that it is at least equal if 
not superior to any other guano. 
Sept, 1, 1846.— tf 

*«SANF0RD'S PATENT STRAW CUTTERS. »> 

'T^ HE subscriber has just received a quantity of these superior 
■■- machines, made iu a superior manner. A few also fur Cut- 
ting Stalks. JaS. plant, Sole Agent, 
Dec 1— 8t No. 5 Buriiiig Slip, N. Y. City. 

WILD TURKEYS. 

FOR sale, two pair of wild turkeys— one pair of which were 
sent ftom Illinois in the fall of 1844, and the others were 
reared from them the present year. They are well domesticated, 
and are splendid birds. Price, 910 per pair. Inquire at the Or- 
riCE or THE Cult:vatoh. 
Dec. 1— 2t. 

NEW-ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

AND SEED STORE. 
No*. 51 and 52 North Market-Street, Boston. 

FOR sale at this establishment, a general assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Garden Implements— Howard's Improved Pa- 
tent Cast Iron Plows of all sizes. Martin's improved Eagle and 
other Plows; Double Mould Board, Side-Hill, Paring, and other 
plows, in great variety, and of the most approved patterns. How. 
ard's Subsoil Plows, Cultivators of different descriptions; Willis- 
Seed Sower, (the best m use;) Geddes' and other Harrows of 
various patterns : Green's Straw-Cuiters, Willis' Straw-Cutters, 
of various kinds and prices ;Gaull's Patent Churns, Grindstones or 
Friction Rollers ; Cast Iron Field Rollers, (a very superior and 
substantial article ;) Garden Rollers of ca#t-iron. different sizes, 
Iron Rakes of every size and variety ; Garden Trowels, 8yriiigea 
in great variety ; Pruning and Budding Knives ; Pruning Scissors, 
ana Shears in great variety ; Grass Hooks and Garden Shears ; 
Garden and Field Hoibs of every pattern ; i>cuffler8 every size ; 
Pick Axes, Shovels, Spades, Dung and Garden Forks of every de- 
scription ; Hay Tools, including the very best Scythes manufac- 
tured in the country, (in all cases warranted;) Hall's and other 
Hay Rakes. Pitch-forks, Grain Cradles, Horse Rakes, Sickles, 
Austin's Rifles, Whet Stones, Ac, Ac. 

Also a complete assortment of Chains, viz:— Fence Chain»— 
Trace do.— Ox do.— Dog do.— Tie-up do. Hale's Horse Power; 
Hale's Threshing Machme and Winnowing Hills, Garden En- 
gines, Ac. 

Also Axes, Hatchets. Bill Hooks, Hammers ; Axe, Hoe, and 
Rake Handles; Ox Yokes, Bull Rings : together with every 
other article important for Agricultural or Horticulttutd purposes. 

Harris' Paint Mill, the best in use, is also for sale at this estab- 
lishment. _ 

SEEDS. TREES, AND PLANTS. 

The subscribers aie enabled to ftunish seeds of the purest qua- 
lity, of every variety of field, vegetable, and flower seed : embra- 
cing every variety desirable far cultivation. 

Also, Fmit, Ferest, and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, of every 
description. 

Also Hardy Herbaceous Plants ; Roses, embracing 500 of the 
best varieties ; Bnlbooe Roots in great variety. Oreeu-Hoose 
Plants, Grape Vines, Ac. 

07* Orders prompdy attended to. JOSEPH BRECK A Ce. 

BoatoD, Sept 1— tf. 
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FIELD AND GARDEN SEED STORE. 

Not. 10 AND 18, GREEN-ST., ALBANY. 

THE Subscriber having become the proprie- 
tor of the stock and trade of the Albany Agricultural Ware- 
hotue: recently carried on by the firm of E. Comnlock & Co., has 
removed the eslabliahineut to the spacious stores Noe. 10 and V2 
Green-street, (four doors from Stale-street, and near the center of 
the ciiy.) where he bos made such arrangements a« will enable 
him to ofler for sale a most complete aMortment of the moM ap- 
proved 

Agrioultaral Implements, Machines, Toolsy Ae*» 

together with every variety of 

Field, Garden^ and Flower Seeds, 

•11 of which will be sold on as reasouablo terms as at any estab- 
lishment in the country. 

Among the assortment of that most important 

implement, the Plow, may be found a grreat variety of the cele- 
brated 

Ea«rle, Side-Hill, Snbsoll, and other Plows, 

from the manDfaciorv of Ruggles. Nourse & Mason, of Worces- 
ter, JVIass. Also, as large an a.«sortment of the noted 

Center-Draft, Side-Hili, Sobsoil, and other Plows, 

from the manufactory of Promy ft Mears, of Boston. The filows 
from both these establishments are extensively known and highly 
approved by all who have used them. Both kinds will be sold at 
tlie manufacturer's home prices. 

A general assortment of other Plows, (among 

them Delano's Diamond,) adapted to different soils and modes 
of culture, constantly on hand. 

Langdon's Cultivator Plow, Bement's Im- 
proved, and common Horse Cultivators. 

Lewis' Patent Seed Planter, manufactured 

expressly for the subscriber, and which is believed to be best in 
nse^price $15. 

Bach elder's Patent Horse Com Planter, 

capable of planting from »ix to ten acres a day— price. $15. 

English Brush Drill Barrow, for small seeds, 

—price S13— with extra hopper for Corn, Beans, Peas, Ac-, for 
hilU or drills, ^15. 

Geddes' Improved Harrows, five sizes — from 

$3 to 815. Also, Folding and A. Harrows, various sizes and manu- 
facture. 

Hovey's Patent Spiral Straw Cutter, for 

hand-power, five sizes, from 810 to 825. Rigged for horse-power, 
91 to 82 extra. 

Also, Steven's Spiral Hay and Cornstalk 

Cutter, ten sizes, from 8S to 820— rigged for horse power, 81 
to $2 extra. 

Grant's Celebrated Fan Mills, the best in 

WW, four sizev, 821 to S27. Also Elliott's Fanning Mills, for 
small seeds, from 810 to 812. 

Burrall's Hand Corn Sheller and Separator, 

a new and very compact machine, one of the very bent in use. 
Also Clinton's Hand Corn Sholler, which shells very rapidly, but 
docs not separate the com and cob, a cheap and durable machine. 

An extensive assortment of Harvesting and 

Haying Tools, such as Revolving and Hand Rakes, Ornn«'« Cra- 
dles, Scythes, Snathes, Hay Forks, of the most approved kiiuU, 
Quinnebaug and Cumminglon Scythe Stones. Rides, SickcU, 

Manure Forks, Shovels, Spades, and Hoes, 

by the dozen or single, from the best manufactories in the country. 

Root and Vegetable Cutters, several kinds, 

including one suitable for catting ft>r sheep, the best machine for 
the purpose in use. 

Wheelbarrows, of different sizes and kinds. 

Contractors and dealers furnished on liberal terms. 

A good assortment of Dairy Furniture, as 

Chunis nf various kinds, includini* Kendall's Cylinder, five sizes, 
from S2 to $5, t'le most approved churn in tr«5e~fi!«o Gauli's, Dash, 
suid others. Tubs, Pails, Butter Ladles and Workers, &c., Ac. 

Ox Yokes and Bows, Draft, Trace, Stake, 

Halter, and, Tie-up Chains. Ox-Balls, Horse and Cattle Cords, 
Brushes, Currycombs, Bar-Pins, a new article, &c., ice. 

Grass, Field, Garden, Herb, and Flower Seed 

in great variety, both of foreign and domestic growtli. 

Jewett's Improved Dutton Com, and other 

choice varieties. Hall's Early June, Carter, and other Potatoes, 
tos^e'thcr with every nrticlc usually kept in such e«tnl)liAhmenl.s, to 
all of which the altenlion of the public is respectfully invitt-d. 

L.lJTU£R TLXKKR. 
Albany, Jan., 1S47. 
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FARMER WANTED. 
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twecn the Mibacribors, under the firm of E. C()M>Tv)(:K 
& Co . i$ t)iis day by mutual consent dissolved. The nlTfiirs <>[" the 
the fiim will be settled, and the bujiiuess continued by LVrilER 
TICKER. 
Albany, Sept. 9, 1S44. ELON COMSTOCK. 
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SKETCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS FARMING. 



Fbom oar last nurober wo continue onr noiinei at lb? 
•Mile of MBmuibuselta, 

We have before alluded, (Cullivntor, vol. nl., page 
134, and vol. u., new »cries, p. 7B,) lo a spiritnl and 

6>l. jAi*nig, of the Ten Hills Farm, rfiar Boston, to 
nlabliib a anperior breed of eattlf for Ilie dairy. Thouirb 
much, certainly, has been done lij Col, J. towards the 
aecompliabrnent of hia object, his success would un- 
doubtedly have been more complete, bad all circumslan- 
p«8 favorod his operations. He has produced many 
i/aluable animals, and the excellent qualities of his 
" CTiam-Pol " cows, seem to be acknowledged wherev- 
er they have been known. lie itil! keeps a few nni- 
mala of this stock. Hia bull Cassius, (five years old,) 
ia not often excelled in externitl points, and we have nc 
doubt that he possesaes very vnluabte qualities. His co- 
lor, like that of the Cream- Pots generally, ia bright red, 
with a yellow akiD. He oaitca the blood of some of the 
beat animuls Col. J. has ever bred, viz., that of the no. 
ted bull Don, <his sire,) and the celebrated cows Cr- 
press and Coral, (his dun and grandam.) Coral hae 
been for some time owned by Mr. Georci: Adams, of 
Somerville. From a statement of Mr. A.'b, published 
ia the MatiiKhutitti Plouman, Feb. ISth, 1645, i' 
pears that he kept fifty cows; that he look a parti 
account of Coral's milk from Feb, 1st, 1R44, to May 
1st, same year, being three months; and that she 
meraged tutenty-thTii guart> [beer measure] of strained 
milk per day: that he sold the milk which was given by 
tbis cow in ninety days, for $103. BO! Mr, A. con- 
siders her the most valuable cow he ever owned. 

Col. J, baa of late years sold most of Ihc stock he has 
bred, at a very early age — generally while calves or 
yearlings; and the prices he has obtained, have ave- 
raged $100 per bead. Several have been sold within 
'' the last four or live years, at $ISO, and some for $200 
each. Bat his form has lately become too valunble Tor 
other purposes, (fartunalely for him,) to justify its be- 
ing much devoted to rearing stock. It is estimated to 
be worth $1,000 per aore, lor the clay it contains. It 
oonMSUoflSO acres. 

In 1645, the Tnuteea of the Hassachuselts Society 
ktt Promoting Agriculture, imported four cows and a 
bull, of the Ayrshire breed, and a bull and the same num- 
hot ofcoweof the Devon breed. They had previi>usly, 
in 1833, we think, imported an Ayrshire cow and bull. 
On the lurm of Elias Phihncv, Esq., of Lexington, 
we >aw the animals of the late importation, with their 
produou since ibeir arrival. The old Ayrshire cow first 
imported, and several which the Trustees purchased at 
Capt. Randall'* Isle aale, were likewise hero, as was 



also the Ayrshire cow "Medal,' parehased by Mr, 
Lawsok, of Lowell, at Capl, B.'s sale. Several of 
the Avrahires appear to be fine cows; especiallv " Mo. 
dal," 'the old cow (now wvenfeen years old) abive men- 
tioned. " Jeannia Deans," and '"Flora Macdonald." — 
the two latter of the late importation. 

The Devons appear to be well bred stock. Two tf 
the cows were very much to our fsiKy, being wed 
made, beautifully limbed, and mellow skinned, with very 
lair indications of dairy qualities. The Devon bull, we 
thoun)it a vert' superior one, thoosh he was in poor con- 
dition, from sioknesii. Mr. Phinnev supposed his 
disease to be bronebitis, and he feared that it would 
prove fatal. We should regArd the death of surh aa 
animal as a great poblic loss. Should he live, we hope 
his uw wilt be permitted in some of the districts wher* 
oxen are considerably reared; end we will venture tht 
opinion that his pro^ny, from the best formed and 
proper Bi7.ed cows, will prove !o be of high excellenee 
for Oie yoke. We noticed several Devon bull calves, 
of fine form and thrlfly appearance; in fact, we thonsht 
all the Devons, with one exception, indicated a great 
tendency to fatten. 

The Ayrshire bull which the Trustees of the Agri- 
cultural Society first imported, has been kept in dif- 
ferent ports of the state. Ho was for one or more sea- 
sons in Berkshire county, and baa since been at diOerent 
places along Connctiticut river. His progeny are held 
in liigb estimation as dairy stock. We hnvo met with 
several persona who have tried them, ond Ihcy invaria- 
bly sfieak very favorably in regard to their value. Mr. 
HENav Sthono, of Northampton, has a cow of this 
stock, MX yoars old, which is one of the best cows we 
have ever met with. She cah cd Inst season the first of 
April, Toward!! the latter part of the sosson, he waa 
induced, supposinj; her milk was of very rich quality, to 
put her on trial for butler. He accordingly kept u 
accurate account of the butter made from her, from the 
1st of September to the eleventh of November, and it 
aetTagtd eleven pounds per week, by actual weight. 

The late Isaac C. Bates, of Northampton, (former- 
ly V. S, Senator from Massachusetla.) purchased. aeVB. 
ral years Euice, the Hereford hnll "Sir Isaac,'' wfaick 
ent fi'om England by Admiral CorriR, in 1N!4. 
as a present to the Mass, Sac, for Promoting Agricul- 
This bull was kept till he was quite old by Mr. 
B., and from his son, Mr, S, H, Bates, (who now hM 
charge of the farm,) and other persons in the oeighbor- 
hood, we learned some facts in rtgard to the success of 
the Hereford crons. Mr. B. stales, end Mr. Stkok* 
conourred in the same Btatemcnt. that for all pnrpoiPM 
conbintd, they wore the beat stock ever kept in tha 
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neighborhood. Their chief excellencies were for beef 
aod work, and in these qualities thoy are said to have 
been much superior to any other cattle which have been 
known there. Their strength was j^reat. and their 
quickness and speed as travellers remarkable. As to 
dairy qualities, Mr. B. states, that though the cows did 
not yield as large a quantity of milk as some, it was of 
so rich a quality, that^ in quantity of butter they were 
seldom exceeded. Mr. Cook, of Northampton, who 
has been in the jTactice of stall-feeding cattle for many 
years, frequently fatted the half-blood Herefords; and 
after several trials with them, was so convinced of their 
superiority, both in the rapidity with which they ac- 
quired fat, and in the qoali^ of their beef, that be would 
pay several dollars more for lean animals of this blood, 
than for others of the same size. Mr. Sargeakt, of 
Springfield, and others, also spoke of the beef of this 
stock as being of better quality and iavor than any 
other they had ever seen. Mr. Bates has now two 
fine cows and a heifer, descendants of '^ Sir Isaac," 
which show strong marks of Hereford blood. But as 
Mr. B. has devoted his farm chiefly to sheep, he has 
discontinued the breeding of cattle, and keeps only 
cows enough to supply milk for domestic use. 

Froni all we can learn, we are confident that the in- 
troduction of this Hereford bull was of great advantage 
to the section where be was kept; and we have no doubt 
that similar advantages would be derived there and in 
other good grazing districts of Massachusetts, by the 
use of prime bulls of the same breed. 

Mr. Horatio Saroeant, cf Springfield, has a herd 
of good stock. Among them we noticed a full-blood 
Durham bull, of fine points, and several full-blood cows 
which appear to be superior milkers. Also, some very 
handsome young steers and heifers. 

Before closing this part of our subject, we w^ish to 
offer a friendly remark. Some of our brother farmers 
of Massachusetts should be more particular in regard 
t6 the blood of their stock. They are too inattentive to 
the real qualities of their animals, and in reference to 
their improvement, do not take hold of the matter as 
if they intended to understand it. In several instances 
bulls were shown to us as '' Durhams '' which evidently 
had not more than one-third or one-eighth of that blood, 
and were very miserable hard-fleshed animals besides. 
And we presume that the unfavorable opinions which we 
found prevailing in many places in regard to the Dur- 
ham breed of cattle, is in a great degree attributable to 
the bad selections of bulls which have been made. 

Farms, Dairies, &c, — ^The farm of Elias Phin- 
KEY, £sq., in Lexington, is noted for the good manage- 
ment it evinces, and for its general productiveness. He 
has a very fine and productive orchard, and has done much 
in reclaiming and rendering profitable, wet and marshy 
lands. But we were, unfortunately, so limited as to 
time, that we could but just glance at the arrangements, 
and must defer more particular remarks till we are fa- 
vored with an opportunity (which we hope to enjoy,) 
of making a second visit. 

B(r. John Hammond, of Worcester, has a farm of 
122 acres, which for neatness, productiveness, and good 
management, is not exceeded by any we have met with 
in any pairt of the country. About fifteen acres of the 
farm are in wood. He keeps about forty head of cat- 
tle, and besides afibrding pasturage for them, he cuts 
from 80 to 100 tons of hay per year. He usually has 
about twenty-five cows, and has sold seventeen hun- 
dred dollars worth of milk in a year, at five cents per 
quart. [We may as well remark here, that milk is 
sold in Massachusetts by beer meature^ which is one-fifth 
more than wine measure.] Besides this, he has sold 
from his farm five hundred dollars worth of other pro- 
duce in a year. His buildings and fences are in com- 
plete order. His bam is one of the best and moit oon* 



venient we have seen. It is 90 feet long, 42 feet wide, 
and posts 18 feet high. The width is divided into three 
parts— « floor- way of twelve feet through the centre, 
and a bay and cattle stable of fifteen feet each, on the 
sides. It has a cellar under the whole, into which the 
manure and urine descends, and where loam and other 
materials are frequently spread on the heap. 

We shall probably have occasion, hereal'ter, to speak 
more particularly of the advantages of barns constructed 
on plans similar to this ; bat cannot omit to mention 
here, an improvement which has been adopted by Mr. 
Abi£L Jaques, who has a beautiful farm, with g<KM] 
barn and other buildings, in Worcester. Where bams 
have cellars under them, considerable inconvenience is 
often experienced in getting the cattle from the cellar 
and yard into the stalls above. This inconvenience is 
in a great measure obviated by the contrivance allu* 
ded to. An inclined way is constructed at a low 
angle in the back part of the cellar, connecting at the 
upper end with the apartment in which the cattle are 
tied. A door at the connection of this way with the 
floor, prevents the cattle from ascending into the barn 
except when it is opened. The way is simply solid 
earth, supported and kept in place by stone* work at its 
sides and upper end. 

In Barre and New Braintree there are some capital 
farms. The face of the country is rough and hilly, and 
the soil in many instances very rocky; yet it is made 
highly productive, especially for grass. The farmers 
are generally in very independent circnmstances, and 
have no occasion to sigh for other climes. Bv well- 
directed and persevering industry, the "rough places" 
have been " made smooth, '' and the mgged features of 
the landscape have been even wrought into ornaments 
of beauty. The rocks and stones which originally oc- 
cupied so much of the soil, have been removed, and 
formed into massive stone-walls, by which the farms are 
divided into beautiful fields. 

In Barre, we called at three farms, lying contigu- 
ously, which, for the completeness of tlie buildings 
and other fixtures, and genera] " good looks,'' are 
hardly surpassed by any other three farms similarly 
situated within our knowledge. They belong respec- 
tively to Mr. David Kendall, Davis Lee. Esq., and 
Mr. Harrison Bacon. 

We first called on Mr. Lee, who kindly accompanied 
us to other farms in the vicinity, and afforded us other 
facilities, for which he has our thanks. His farm now 
consists of about 200 acres, though it was formerly much 
larger. Ho has made great improvements by clearing 
the land of stones, with which it naturally so abounded 
that it was almost impossible to plow it. A good por- 
tion of the farm has been divided into lots of ten to fif- 
teen acres each. In many of them, the stones ha\'e 
been thoroughly taken out, so that the plow will run 
with as little interruption as on the western prairies; 
but to get the stones out of the way, the wails into 
which they have been put, are in several instances so 
wide that a carriage might be driven on the top of 
them \ These lands now produce an average of two and 
a half tons of hay per acre ; and fifty bushels of corn to 
the acre is quite common. Of oats,. Mr. L. has ob- 
tained over eighty bushels per acre. 

Mr. L's barn is said to be the largest in the state, 
with the exception of the " Boylston bam." in Prince- ^ 
ton. It is 108 feet long, 44 feet wide, with posts 20 
feet high. It has two floors, and the hay, &c., is car- 
ried in on the upper floor. It has a cellar under the 
whole. And we wiU here observe that all farmers with 
whom we conversed, who have had any experience witfr 
barn-cellars, state that the manure which is kept in 
them, is worth from fifty to a hundred per cent, mure 
than that which is exposed in the ordinary way. 

This section of country is q[tiite noted for its cheese 
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dairies.* Mr. Lex has formerly carried on the business 
of making cheese on a largo scale. He has taken from 
the Massaohasctts State Ag. Society, and the Worces- 
ter County Society, $500 in premiums on that article. 

Mr. Bacon keeps about forty cows, and makes a 
large quantity of cheese annually. He milked thirty- 
six cows the last season, and they produced twenty 
thousand pounds of cheese, or an average of five hun- 
dred and Afty-fivB pounds to each oow. It sold at eight 
cents per pound, which gives as the inoome from eaeb 
oow, $44.40. 

Bat Mr. Bacon^s oows are a superior lot, and llave 
been .selected with a good deal of care; though we have 
no doubt that the same attention which he has bestowed, 
may be given in most other cases with equally good re- 
sults. Several of Mr. B.*s cows were procured from Mr. 
Elias Avrk8, who lately removed from Barre to Vir- 
ginia. Mr. A. took great pains with his stock, par- 
ticularly in reference to their milking qnalities. State- 
ments in regard to the quantity of milk jrielded by his 
tiows have several times appeared ill sonte of the papers 
of Massachusetts. At a trial which Mr. Bacok made 
la.st bcason, it was ascertained that ten of his cows gave 
from twenty to twenty-five quarts of milk per day, 
beer muasure. Some of these cows are from a fourth 
to half-blood Durham, and are really very fine animals. 

It may be remarked as we pass, that many of the 
farmers of Massachusetts are aware of the great differ- 
ence there is in cows, and are beginning to appreciate 
the value of a good one. For instance, in some of the 
^dairy districts, ordinary cows are considered worth from 
$20 to $25, and good oncs'from $50 to 75. Mr. Bacon 
considers many of his cows worth each from $B5 to $70. 
The prevalence of correct ideas on this subject will be 
likely to do great good by inducing the farmers to pay 
more attcnti.')n to the blood and qualities of their stock, 
and will ultimately be the means of getting rid of the 
numerous horde that will not pay for their keeping. 

New Braintree is likewise famous for its cheese. Capt. 
HuLLis TiDD. of this town, has formerly kept a large 
number of cows, and manufactured cheese extensively ; 
but of late years he has not carried on the business so 
largely. He took the $100 premium of the State Ag. 
Society, for old cheese, in 1831, and if all his cheese is 
of a similar quality to some we tasted at his table, we 
should not be surprised at its taking premiums on any 
occasion, whoever might be his competitors. 

Our stay in this neighborhood was necessarily too 
ffhort to admit of our visiting many of the farms. We 
however called for a few minutes at Mr. Josiah Glea- 
fON's. We were in so much haste that we had not 
time to gather many particulars ; but we saw enough 
to convince us that it was one of the most perfect es- 
tablishments it has ever been our good fortune to meet 
with. Everything about the premises — house, barn, 
and other buildings — bore the impress of order and 
K£ATN£S8, which, in our opinion, should constitute 
every farmer's motto. There was " a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place." The long lines 
of stone walls were perfectly straight, and appeared to 
be as firmly built as though they had been designed to 
protect a city. Rows of beautiful trees of the sugar- 
maple, lined the wide and handsome road for the whole 
length of the farm. The home farm consists of 234 



• Since the above wr« written, we have received a copy of the 
Traii«»cti<iiis of ihe Afrricaluirai Society of Worcester County, for 
184G. in the report of one of the comniittecs, it in slated tliat ac- 
cordiofT to the utaiistical retunw of the state, the income derived 
from cow» in Worcester county, '* is one quarter of the whole 
amount of the income of cows in the state, and more than double 
the amount of any other county except Middlesex " — that '' the 
capital employed m this branch of farminjr business in the county 
cannot be le^a than one million of dollars " — and that " there are 
but two branches of egricnltnral. and nine of mechanical industry 
in the Comnionwealtb, that yield a greater income than that de- J 
nved from the oow." ' 



acres, and there are 100 acres in out-lands. The stook 
consists of fifty head of cattle, chiefly oows, sixty sheep, 
and several horses. 

There are many other fine farms id the neighborhood 
which we regretted not having an opportunity to ex- 
aminei particularly those of Col. Mixtek, Mr. Gbieen, 
and Mr. £lbridoe Gleason. 



IMPROVEMENT IN LUMBER WAGONS. 



Ak improvement has been made in England in ^ 
construction of lumber Wagons, within a few years, and 
adopted already to a eonsiderable extent, whieh we be- 
lieve would be well worthy the attention of our me* 
ohanics. It is made with a view to admit of wid» 
boxes, at the same time that the wagon itself maf 
be turned at a short angle. This, every farmer ksowiy 
is often of great importance, in oonfined parts of farm- 
yards, narrow lanes, roads, and elsewhere, especially 
with heavy loads, when the usual expedient of 'Tanning 
backward and forward a few times, to throw the vehieto 
about, is out of the question. 

The usual point of turning, it is well known, is M 
the king-bolt, or large iron bolt through the centre of 
the forward axletree. If the box is vnde, the inner foM 
wheel strikes the side, on even a slight inclination from 
the right-line. The improvement consists in plaotog 
the turning point further behind, at the point a, fig. 13, 




Fif . la 

which represents a horizontal outline of the wagon, th# 
dotted lines showing the position of the box. In turn- 
ing, as shown in fig. 14, one wheel is thrown forward, 




Fig. 14. 
and passes round the end of the box, while the other it 
thrown further off, and consequently does not strike th4 
box, unless bent round to nearly a right angle. Th# 
dotted lines show the position of the forward axle when 
straight, the distance from 6 to c being about the di»> 
tance that the inner wheel is thrown ofi'by the turning 
motion. 

The forward end of the box is usually made semi- 
circular, but it may be made square, as shown by on» 
of the dotted lines in fig. 19, at d. 

These figures are merely intended to show the prit^ 
ciple of this improvement, which we believe well worthy 
the attention of our agricultural mechanics. T. 



DiiAmiKG. — ^Imperfect nnderdrainingtsvery common. 
A writer in the ^Hillsborough Gazette, gives the follow 
ing good rule : — ^If water stands on the surfaoe of a 
field three hours after rain has ceased to fall, that field 
is not sufficiently drained for the ooltivation of graina. 
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AOKIGULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY OF EUROPE. 



FARMING IN HOLLAND 



• • •■•• 



Vtreehi, Holland) Nov. 20, 1846. 

KsflSBf . Editobs — I find the season here so far ad- 
vanced, that oomparatiToly little is to \fe learned of 
practical agrioultore, and I have, therefore, as yet, 
made no excursions into the surrounding ooontrj, that 
is, nothing more than short walks. My ride from 
Antwerp to Utrecht was rather interesting, as enabling 
me to see a wide extent of Dutch cultivation, and I will 
give you a sketch of those things which chiefly arrested 
my attention. 

Antwerp is not at a very great distance from the 
Dutch frontier. The border land between Holland and 
Belgium, is a wide desolate looking tract of sandy moor, 
for the greater part entirely neglected. There was, 
however, in many places, a considerable thickness of 
organic matter ^(wve the sand, which would go far 
towards making an excellent soil. In some places I 
saw holes, where a substance resembling marl or clay 
had been raised to the surface, and laid in heaps. Were 
it either marl or clay, it would be highly useful on such 
light sandy soils. Great improvements are commenc- 
ing here, and some flourishing looking farms begin to 
appear amidst the surrounding desolation. 

The Crown Prince, I hear, has large possessions on 
these moors, and energetically promotes and encourages 
everything promising to advance cultivation there. 

I was not able to ascertain, except by a hasty glance 
in passing, the system upon which these improvements 
proceed. Each one of the fields was enclosed by an 
open ditch, that indispensable accompaniment of a 
Dutch farm. In many cases, the turf, bushes, &c.. 
Sec., were burned, being collected in heaps ; and the 
ashes afterwards spread over the whole surface. 

After passing Grootrunslert, the first town in Hol- 
land, we entered a fine agricultural district. The crops 
were all thriving^ and the fields bore evidence of care- 
ful and laborious attention. This district, North Bra- 
bant, seems to be all drained as thoroughly as the na- 
ture of the case will admit. The summer level of the 
water is generally not more than 18 inches or 2 feet below 
the surface, and there is scarcely any fall ; in the vrinter 
the whole country is frequently covered -^th water for 
months. The houses placed on slight elevations, and the 
roads on embankments, are alone visible. Such was the 
ease in January of the present year, when I passed through 
this very district. These circumstances all united, ren- 
der it necessary to make the drains large and open, 
thereby interfering of course to a considerable degree 
with economical cultivation. These ditches become 
grown up and choaked with weeds every year ; in 
all directions we saw men cleaning them with a ' spe- 
cies of rakes, drawing the vegetable masses brought up 
directly into boats, or forming heaps on the land. 
These cleanings of the ditches must form an important 
item in the Dutch farmer's list of available and efiective 
manures. In some places I have seen men dipping up 
the black liquid from the bottoms of the canals, and 
laying it up in heaps on the banks. This mud, from 
its black appearance, must be rich in vegetable decom- 
posing matter, and very well fitted to form conlpost 
heaps, or even to spreaid directly upon the land, after a 
winter's exposure to frost and warmth alternately. 
The large ditches on almost every farm, form a kind of 
canal, navigable by boats, carrying several tons ; in 
theiei manure is often oarried from one part of the farm 



to lAother, and the products of the various fields 
brought home. On some of the farms, horses would 
scarcely be necessary except for plowing. Farm vcbi- 
cles seemed very few in number, and those few awk- 
ward in shape, especially the wagons, with high and 
narrow bodies, greatly elevated from the grounid. and 
rising at both ends. From the forward axletree. a stick 
three or four feet long, turns upwards, and curls over 
towards the front bo^^ of the wagon box ; this is gene- 
rally terminated by a brass knob, which, in well regu- 
lated establishments, is kept scoured to a great degree 
of brightness. I had no opportunity of seeing any of 
the farming implements. I expect to find the Dutch 
far behind in this respect. 

About half way between Antwerp and Utrecht, we 
passed through Breda, a large and very strongly forti- 
fied town. It is entirely surrounded by low, marshy 
ground, and in winter the water in the ditches is nearly on 
a level with the streets. After leaving this place, we 
came to a broad tract of rich, fertile laml, partly a rather 
stiff* clay, but afterwards becoming a fine light loam in 
appearance. Both of these kinds of soils appeared to 
be of great depth. The draining was as perfect as 
possible under the circunistances, and as I have de 
scribed above; the water standing from eight to eight 
een inches below the surface. The crops on the whole 
of this tract were remarkably luxuriant. Of course 
we could say nothing as to the grain crops, but the 
grass and the turneps particularly arrested our atten- 
tion. The turneps seem universally to be sown broad- 
cast, and are not thinned out ; and the consequence is 
a great mass of leaves and stalks. How large the 
roots were we had no opportunity of judging. A large 
farmer, living in the neighborhood of Breda, rude 
with us some miles, and gave us much information 
as to his own farm and the practices of the country. 
I think the Dutch farmers and proprietors in general, 
can hardly equal this gentleman, who spoke French, 
German, and Italian, and read English with ease. The 
learning of foreign languages is, however, in so small a 
country as Holland, a matter of necessity to any one 
who ever goes a hundred miles from home. 

We learned from this gentleman that in his section, at 
least, the Dutch are very deficient as to rotation of 
crops ; in fact they have no rotation at all ; they take 
as many successive crops of grain as they choose, or aa 
they can. The land there is so good that this system 
may be carried on for a long time j but in many see* 
tions of the country I should think that they would be 
driven to a different course. 

As I am only now about half way in my journey, I 
will stop for tbB present, and give you the conclusion at 
another time. Yours very truly, John P. Norton. 

NOTES of a TRAVELLER in ENGLAND— No. II. 



Plowing. — ^The neatness and perfection with which 
the plowing is usually performed in England, is re- 
markable, and invariably attracts the attention of the 
traveller. The furrow-slice is much narrower than 
that usuallv seen in America: from nine to ten inches 
I found to be the usual breadth. Great care is taken 
that the furrow should not only be of the same breiidth. 
but also equal care is taken that it should be of exactly 
uniform depth. The depth of the furrow is generally 
two-thirds of the breadth, and this enables the plow- 
man to lay ^ his farrows in the proper position, and 
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with surpming uniformity. In plowing greensward, I 
found that the depth of the furrow was generally six 
anchee by nine in breadth. The difference between good 
and bad plowing is very readily perceived after the 
grain is up. The farrow slices should be straight, of 
isqual breadth and thickness, for unless this is carefully 
attended to, the ground wUl not be equally prepared 
for the reception of the seed ; and that inequality, which 
is often observable in a field of grain, frequently arises 
from this inaccuracy. I seldom saw a crooked furrow, 
though I passed through more than twenty counties, 
and paid particular attention to the plowed fields in 
every part of the country. The head lands are finished 
with equal care and accuracy as the rest of the land. 

In many parts of the country the land is plowed in 
ridges, which vanr much in breadth. They are raised 
in the middle, ana the open furrows at the sides serve as 
drains to let ofifthe surplus waters. These ridges on 
retentive soils, are deemed indispensible, but on some of 
the lighter soils their utility seemed to me at least doubt* 
ful. In some parts of the country, they aroused toena- 
ble the plowman to perform his work with accuracy ; 
but it is believed that for this purpose it will not much 
longer be retained. 

From % careful examination of the land after it was 
prepared for crops, I became satisfied that the narrow 
furrow slice is much to be preferred. The soil is com- 
pletely and uniformly pulverized, and this, in connexion 
with draining, is one of the most effectual means of 
increasing the product of the soil. And when the per- 
fection of the subsequent preparation, as mentioned in 
my former communication, is considered, it is apparent 
that the farmer may well ask from Him who makes the 
corn to grow, to add his blessing to the labor of his 
bands, having himself done all he could to secure the 
desired return. The large yield which is most gene- 
rally obtained, shows that the system here pursued, is 
at least worthy of consideration, as the preparation of 
the land by the plowman has an important bearing upon 
the subsequent crop. Indeed, it has been well said, — 
*^ that the whole value of plowing, scientifically speak- 
ing, depends upon its having the effect of loosening the 
texture of the soil, and thus permitting a free circula- 
tion of air and moisture through the furrows, for the 
double purpose of increasing the rapidity of the disinte- 
gration of its stony portions, and of re-reducing to pow- 
der what had once been pulverized, but which, from the 
joint action of pressure, and the binding effect of root 
fibres, had been united together. However well land 
may be manured, and however thoroughly drained, you 
never can obtain the crops it is capable of yielding un- 
less you pulverize it. 

There are a great yaviety of plows in use here, yet I 
think several of the improved plows in America are 
rquai to any I have seen. I have no doubt we have 
some plowmen, also, who may do their work with equal 
care and acuracy. It is not however, considered with 
tts as indispensible to good farming, to have the land 
plowed with so much care. The most that can be 
accomplished in a given time, is generally conbidered 
more important than the manner in which it is perform- 
ed. The plow is most generally here drawn by three 
or four horses in single file, with one or more drivers, 
though the practice of using two horses abreast, as 
with us, is evidently gaining favor, and will. I should 
think, ere long supersede almost entirely the other 
method. Reforms in this country are very slow, and it 
may take much longer time than I imagine to accom- 
plish this. Oxen are but little used in plo^^nng in those 
scot ions of the country through which I pa.ssed. 

It h often said that we cannot expect to have our 
fanns as neatly and carefully worked as they are hero. 
Tlie wages of the laborer are so much higher, and the 
prices of produce so much lower, that wo cannot afford it. 



This is doubtless true to a certain extent, but I do not 
perceive that it is a valid objection to the adoption of • 
more perfect system of plowing. The increased crop 
resulting from it, will, in almost every instance, amply 
repay for any additional labor and expense that may be 
required to prepare the ground. 

Sh££p and Mutton. — ^The excellency of their mut- 
ton is the pride and boast of every Ilnglishman, and 
from its almost universal use, it appears to be the na- 
tional meat, rather than their famed roast beef. Until 
I tasted Welsh, South Down and Leicester mutton, in all 
their richness of flavor, as served up in London, I con- 
fess I knew not the value of mutton as an article of 
food. I soon became very partial to it, as I believe most 
Americans do who taste it here. The fatness of the 
sheep l^rought to market is truly surprising, and no one 
except those who occasionally see the rich mutton fat* 
tened in Albany and its vicmity, and some other locali- 
ties, can have any conception of it. In passing through 
the country early in May, I saw multitudes of sheep 
feeding from early green crops, inclose<l usually in hur- 
dles on the fields, so a^ to secure the manure, and these 
removed as required, until the whole field is consumed, 
or the sheep ready for market. Tnrneps abo are used 
to a considerable extent, as well as oil-cake, in the fat- 
tening of sheep. 

The sheep are never taken to market, so far as 
my observation extends, except when in the very 
best condition. Indeed I never saw in the markets in 
England, what would be considered a lean carcass of 
mutton. 

The breeds of sheep above mentioned, are those most 
esteemed for mutton. The small Webb mutton is the 
finest flavor of any I ever tasted, and it commands, I 
believe, uniformly, the highest price in market. The 
quantity of this variety is small compared with the others. 
The Downs and Leicesters, and a crort between them^ 
are the next, though the Cotswold and some others 
command nearly as high prices. The quantity of mut- 
ton consumed in London alone is enormous. Fmn 30 
to 45,000 sheep are weekly sold in Smithfield market, 
and a very large number of slaughtered carcasses ara 
brought up to the dead meat markets from all parts of 
the kingdom. 

How far it may be desirable to encourage these breed<« 
of sheep for mutton with us, it is not for me to say. 
The prices with us bear little comparison with those 
usually obtained in England. The common price in 
London last spring and summer, was, from three and 
six pence to four and six pence, sterling, the stone of 
eight pounds, averaging about twelve cents the pound. 
My own impression is, that in the vicinity of our large 
towns, these sheep might be reared and fattened at a 
profit, and I presume those who have engaged in it, 
have generally made it profitable. At all events, if we 
are to have mutton, let us endeavor to have the best 
breeds, well fattened, and then we shall know how to 
prize this delicious, and I believe, most healthy meat. 



RESULTS OF CHEMICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 



GUsteUy Nov. 10, 1846. 

Messrs. Tt7CKT.B and Howard — In my letter of 
July last. I gave Dr. Krocker's determinations of am- 
monia, in a variety of soils. They were in beautiful 
confirmation of Licbig's views, but far outstripping bis 
expressed anticipations, so far as quantity was con- 
cerned. A recent ex})eriment has shown that if aqua 
ammonia be poured u]K)n a funncU filled with fine clay, 
the fiUratc is simple water ! all the ammonia remains 
with the alumina. Here is a comprehensible cxplana- 
tion'of one of the known advantages of an aluminous 
soil." Another has been brought to light in the course 
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of last summer, going still farther to explain the ralue 
of this kind of soil for the growth of grains f It is the 
presence of photphaie of alumirut in vastly greater pro- 
Ibsion than was formerkj sapposed, or revealed by analjr* 
ab. It is as yet nnpabliahed. SoiuhU tilica, which 
gives to the straw its strength, more or less in quantity, 
is also a characteristic of this soil. 

The clays owe their origin to the decomposition of 
feMspathic rocks. How this decomposition was eflfect- 
•d, was, until within a short time, altogether in the 
dark. Light has been shed upon it by the labors of 
analysis, in porcelain manufactories, and ere long no 
doubt will rest upon the whole natural prooes*. 

The feldspars are silicate of alumina and alkalies. A 
eertain per eentage of the silicate of potash or soda 
is first dissolved in water or carbonated water, and 
flows out, leaving behind a mineral richer in alumi- 
na, and also in silica, in proportion to the potash, 
than before. Mere carbonated water removes more 
potash and silica, leaving even a purer and purer ahimi- 
na behind. This is the clay. The degree of purity, 
and its quality for pottery and other purposes, depend 
'upon the meteorological character of its situation. 

We are still at the commencement of the solution 
of many^ great questions deeply interesting to the far- 
mer ; our supplies of potash, bye-and-bye, are to come 
from where f — and of soluble silica, from where f — and 
of phosphates, from where? These questions, chemistry, 
with the aid of a generous agricultural people, will an- 
swer in time — and she will answer simply and satisfac- 
torily too, the perhaps equally difficult ones presenting 
themselves on every side— of our people engaged in 
mining and manufactures. I trust American chemists 
will be given to share in the labor. 

In my departure from Europe, I leave one American 
In Berlin, one in Freiberg, one in Utrecht, and three in 
Giesi^en, all devoted to chemistry. The Berlin and Frei- 
burg students will come to Gies-scn after a time, to close 
their course with the great master. When all these Khali 
have completed their studies and returned to the now 
world, to co-operate with those already in the field. I 
see no reason why we should doubt America's future 
instrumentality in the advancement of this department 
of science. 

There has never been a year of the Giessen school so 
fruitful in the development of new and weighty truths 
in chemistry as that now drawing to a close; and the 
next edition of Liebig's Animal Chemistry, will, if I do 
not greatly mistake, startle the scientific world more 
profoundly even than the first. 

There are now between sixty and seventy students 
with Liebig and his assistant, Prof. Will, and among 
them not a few whose names are destined to fitrure in 
the annals of science. 

In parting from my alma mater, and reflecting upon 
the mighty influence exerted by this school, I can not 
help feeling deeply the force of that remark of Bacon's, 
which, with a little introduction characteristic of its 
source, Liebig so often repeats to his pupils — '* Work ! 
work ! ! work ! ! ! — and see that your labors have always 
•omething tuefid in prospect." 

Very respectfully, yours, E. N. Horsford. 

RURAL NOTICES ABROAD— No. II.— By Caius. 



Rome and its EmriRorrs. — ^The Campagna is a 
groat rolling plain, sweeping around the city of Rome. 
The Tiber, a swift and turbid river, rolls through it, and 
washes the feet of those seven hilis upon which the city 
was built. The hills are not high, and are now scarce 
discernible, amid the groups of houses and churches. 
Villas have been built around the city, and tracts of the 
Campagna have been walled in, and planted and culti- 
Tated. Some of these are ornamented with long ave- 



I nues of trees — pines, and lindens, and beeches, and the 
walks are bordered with the richest hedges of box, that 
are, perhaps, to be seen in the worid. Others are laid 
out in the English style, with sbeeU of water, and 
clamps of foliage, and irregular groups of trees. The 
gardens within these villa grounds, are in the highest 
state of cultivation, and supply not only the wants of 
their princely owners, but much of the produce finds it« 
way into the ordinary markets of Rome. Vegetables 
of nearly every kind, grow luxuriantly in these gardens; 
the fruits, saving a few of a tropical character, such as 
figs and lemons, are neither so good nor so various as 
ours. Around the villas, and even within the old walls 
of the city, arb fields devoted to public gardening, high- 
ly enriched, and yielding most abundantly. Straggling 
hedges are to be seen in the neighborhood of the city, 
but in general, the enclosures are of brick or stone. 
Vineyards are upon the sunny slopes of the elevations 
about Rome, but no wine of extraordinary flavor is 
made in its ricinity, nor are the grapes in any way re- 
markable. They are cultivated as in France, upon 
stakes, of from three to four feet in height, and are set 
at about the same number of feet from each other Tho 
stiff formal tops of the olive orchards appear here and 
there, but are mostly to be seen upon the slopes of the 
mountains beyond the Campagna. 

The spade is the almost universal implement of 
culture in the neighborhood of Rome, and I remember 
seeing a company of forty laborers engaged in spading 
a ten acre field of tough green sward, just outside tho 
walls. The work was necessarily slow, but most ef- 
fectively performed. The implement itself is clumsy, 
as are all of Roman handicraft. The heavy duties pre- 
vent the im|)ortation of foreign improvements, and tho 
Roman cultivators are nearly a half century behind the 
age. Even the chairs at Rome are all made by hand, 
and there is a street in the city, where, on a sunny day, 
may be seen tho workers upon chairs, seated on the 
pavements, shaving out the rounds, one by one. The 
common wboelri«;lits are as unprovided; and a little wood 
and iron, with an axe and auger, make up their stock in 
trade. Laborcrn may be found for all ordinary work, 
at from fifteen to twenty cents a day, and they will hire, 
even in tho city, for ten cents a day. The commoner 
sorts of wine from the mountains, may be bought tar 
two cents the pint, and a laborer wishes only beside, a 
bouillon, (Houp.) and a plate of maecaroni. with per- 
haps a sour orange. In the morning, he gets bis caffe 
lotto, (eotfee with milk,) and a roll of brown bread, for 
two cents: sometimes he will take a fried supper in the 
open air at one of the stalls which are scattered over 
the city, but ofiencr he goes to his straw without it. 
The markets are well supplied with mutton, from 
the plains and mountains, and with beef that fed upon 
Campai^na, in winter, and upon the slopes of the Alba- 
nian hills in summer. No where is more economy ob- 
served in meat-cutting, and it would puzzle a naturalist 
to detect a portion which does not come sooner or later 
to the fry-pan. Lambs' brains are among the delica- 
cies of a Roman epicure. There is little offal to a Ro- 
man butchery. Large herds of swine feed over tho 
morasses, in the forests stretching down by the coasts, 
twenty or thirty miles from Rome; and among them 
troop along the heavy moulded, scraggy-looking buffa- 
loes. These have rough, curling, coarse hair, their 
horns droop like those of some of the Scotoh breeds; 
their color varies from brown to black; they have a wild, 
red eye, yet not unfrequently are seen broken in to the 
yoke, and lying beside their clumsy carts in the Roman 
forum. The oxen, however, which are relied upon for 
the market, are a large, deep-chested, well-formed, 
light grey beast, with enormous horns, (spreading from 
three to four feet,) and are said to have sprung from 
that famous breed of white oattle, which history and 
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romance alike assi^rn to the beaatifal valley of CUtum- 

I1U8. Hence Macaalay, in his lay — 

** No more alonff Clitummn 
Gratts the milk-white Aeer." 

They have not the square butcher make of the Here- 
Forrls. or Durhams, but taking into view their soft, fine- 
haired skins, their large, black, intelligent eyes, and 
their branching horns, I have never seen handsomer cat- 
tle in any part of Burope. The beef is by no means 
highly fed, and as a consequence, is not of very supe- 
rior quality. The pork at Rome is decidedly inferior, 
while that in Naples is unsurpassed for delicacy and 
flavor, by any in the world. Wild boar's meat, makes 
its appearance frequently in the market, and when 
cooked wiij« the rich sauces of the country, is highly 

€8*':?cmed. 

Tiie native horses are wild and shaggy, but strong, 
and possess great powers of endurance. In winter 
one may see tfa^ herdsmen scouring over the plains, in 
rough sheep-skin coats, and mounted upon the wild, 
shaggy horses^ In that season, the sheep upon the 
Campagna are numbered by hundreds of thousands, 
mnd groups of the grey oxen are feeding here and there 



over the waving surface. Five hundred thouaand i^srM 
of such waving land stretch around the walls of Rome, 
and make up the old Agro Romano. This is divided by 
ditches or imaginary lines into vast farms, of from 1000 
to 10,000 acres, and until within a very short time 
there was a single one of 20,000, which rented for the 
sum of $30,000 a year. These are owned by resi- 
dents—in many instances, Princes of Rome. In but 
very few instances do the owners pay any particular 
attention to the management of their lands. The 
larger farms are leased for a term varying from 10 to 
50 years, to fattare or mercarUe, who furnish the oapi^ 
tal necessary to work them. By far the larger portion 
of the lands, however, are rented upon the mexzerim 
system — almost precisely like the system of farming 
'* upon shares,'' common to ^e landholders of Now 
England. The owner furnishes capital, the lessee fur* 
nishes implements and labor, and the profits are divided. 
Yet, strange to say, many a poor farmer (faitore) tak* 
ing upon such terms, a thousand acres of the Campagmi, 
rich as prairie land, and within a half day's walk of th# 
city of Rome, can scarce make a livelihood ! Let us 
what difiicuities lie in his way. 



WESTERN FARMING. 



We have seen in several papers, some articles pur- 
porting to be from " Dr. Elliott's Letters," in re- 
lation to Western Farming. We know not where or 
when these letters first appeared, neither have we any 
other knowledge of the writer than what we gather 
from the published articles alluded to ; but we think our 
readers will be interested in the following synopsis of 
'some of the items which we condens>e from an exchange 
paper. 

Wikter Pasture on the Prairies.— We think 
that some people, who have flattered themselves with 
the idea of making fortunes by wool-growing in the 
west, expected to derive great advantage from grazing 
their sheep on the prairies in the winter season ; but we 
have seen enough of prairie grass to satisfy us that after 
it is killed by frost it can afford but trifling support to 
any animal. This agrees with what Dr. Elliot says: 
'' Tho prairie pasture answers the purpose until the 
frosts set in, and after this it is useless, as it dries up 
and has no substance in it for nourishment more than the 
worst straw." 

Sheep ik Illinois.-— Messrs. Brown & Smith, at 
Island Grove, ** half way between Springfield and Jack- 
sonville,'^ (Ill-y) (^1^ said to conduct their farming busi- 
ness on an extensive scale, each having ^ about 1,400 
acres under fence, and cultivated in grain and grasses. 
Each keeps a flock of about 1,400 sheep, and each culti- 
vates from 400 to 600 acres of corn annually. 

*' Their sheep are pastured part of the year on the 
open prairies, where they are attended by shepherds. 
They are fed in the winter on hay, com fodder, and 
oom, for the most part. Corn is found to be as good 
food for sheep on the prairie farms as any other. 
And com fodder is believed by these enterprising far- 
mers to be better than haj'. The earlier their lambs 
oome in the year, they con.«5idcr the better; as those 
lambed in January and February they find to be much 
better than those of March or April. The early lambs 
can be weaned much earlier than the late ones, and are 
therefore stronger to endure the ensutni; winter. In 
short, they consider the early iDmbs more than 25 per 
cent, better than the late ones^ as they make larger 
sheep, and good, strong breeders for the next year." 

This practice of having Iambs dropped in January and 



February, it should be remembered, is '' adapted to the 
meridian of southern Illinois " rather than New- York 
and New-England. 

Bio Farms. — ^An extensive farmer of Morgan Co.^ 
(111.,) by the name of Stron, is said to have '^ aevea 
thousand and two hundred acres enclosed and under cnl* 
tivation, in grain and the grasses. He thinks the blui» 
grass does not suit the prairies, on account of their 
richness and other reasons." Timothy with clover w 
preferred for hay ; but clover is chosen for pasture. 

'' Some of his fields," it is said, '' exceed a thousand 
acres. He purchases young cattle in great number8« 
and has continually on hand fat cattle for the market. 
He also owns several farms of from three handred to 
one thousand acres, in difierent parts of the countiyi 
whore he grazes and feeds his cattle. Perhaps he oo- 
cupied more land as a grazier, than any nuui in Eu* 
rope or America." 

The following very sensible conclusions, particularly 
thQ closing sentence, we would recommend to the at« 
tention and consideration of all farmers: 

^' After all, those huge farms may not be so profita- 
ble, according to the investment. Mr. Stron told us 
that thre-e hundred and twenty acres was enough for 
any man, and Mr. Smith informed us that six hundred 
and forty was as much as any one ought to cultivate. 
Yet there are thousands of farmers with far less ground 
who live happier and enjoy life better than those that 
cultivate the large farms." 



Raising Roots. — ^William Garbutt. of Wlieatland, 
whose great and uniform success amply shows his skill, 
says, in the G<»nesee Farmer, *' The principal «irt of 
raising roots is to make the ground rich and well pnl- 
verized ; and fall is much the best time to do it. Ap- 
ply 40 or 50 wagon loads of well-rotted manure ; 5 
bushels of plaster ; and 5 to 10 bushels of ashes per 
acre ; spread them evenly over the surface, and plow 
7 or 8 inches deep, and narrow furrow it not over 10 
inches wide. In the spring, harrow or cultivate tho- 
roughly, until the ground is well pulverized and the 
manure well mixrxl through it. Be sure to plant early, 
before the ground gets too dry to germinato the seed.'* 
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REMARKS ON THE POTATO ROT. 



Messrs. Editors — Although the subject of the po- 
tato rot has been dwelt apon through the press, and in 
almost every other way, until it seems to be pretty well 
made ^* threadbarei'* — though many have given it up 
that it U, and therefore must continue to be, — ^it still 
appears to us to be a subject on which something can 
be said and done, and that, peradventurc, some course 
may yet be tound out and adopted, whereby its ravages 
may be checked, if they cannot be wholly stopped. 

When a new disease breaks out in a country and 
community,, the first object of the skilful phybician is, to 
note it in all its qualities and peculiar bearings upon 
the patient. He invariably finds some more liable to 
attacks from all such diseases than others, and if tHo 
disease becomes prevalent, he finds that difTerent ma- 
nagement is necessary among his various patients, in 
order to obtain power over their disorders, according 
to the nature and character of the attack, or the consti- 
tutional predisposition of the invalid to baffle or en- 
courage the workings of the malady. 

Now we premise that this is just the way in which 
the farmer should manage all ailments which may arise, 
not only in his herds and flocks, but in the productions 
of his tillage. They are all subject to dist^ase, and often, 
as has been the case w^ith the potato, to new diseases. 

In the remarks we have to offer on the potato disease 
of the last year, we shall aim at accuracy. Yet we do 
not suppose that the result of our observation will cor- 
respond with that of everybody else, for, as we have 
said before, disorders of the same name operate under 
different forms, as circumstances vary. That it will 
prove so in this, will not be marvellous. 

We remark, then, firstly, on the general character of 
the season. Our winter, a staid and healthy old fellow, 
even for New England, where winters always wait to 
hear the first song of the spring birds, and gather the 
earliest flowers that come to usher in the floral year, 
though it gave us more than one hundred daysof slcifrh- 
ing, was in unusual baste to hie him away to where the 
oold ice seas of the north would greet him with more 
congenial salutations, than those that whistled their 
melodies along our hill sides, so that the labors of the 
field were commenced at a much earlier date than usual. 
Planting, which is u&ually done from the 10th to the 
25th of May, was much of it finished in April, a month 
which, though it brought some fine showers, was not 
remarkable for a very liberal abundance of rain; May, 
too, was much dryer than Mays are apt to be, and 
somewhat too cool to aid the early springing of the 
orops into anything like precocious luxuriance, and 
June, sweet month of beauty and melody, closed up the 
clouds with the hand of parsimony, so that the farmer, 
as he looked upon his meadows, saw with saddened 
oountcnance, that fears might well occupy his mind 
that a season of dearth awaited his flocks and herds. 
Perhaps the rains of these two months would have been 
sufficient for the cravings of vegetation, had they fallen 
gently and been of longer continuance, rather than fall- 
ing in powerful showers, and flowing off* the earth 
rather tlian penetrating it. Indeed, they were in most 
cases followed with high, cold winds, calculated to dis- 
perse the surface moisture, insomuch that it was a 
CH)mmon observation, "how soon the ground gets dry 
after the rains." Lot us note here the general eflect 
of such rains and the after winds, is, to form a crusi on 
the surface of many lands, especially such as are in- 
clined to clay, whereby they in a great measure lose 
theur pc«neability to air and moisture^ and which also 



prevents the evaporation of gases which may be injori- 
ous to vegetation if it contains them. 

In July the atmosphere was more humid, and the 
rains more gentle, so that their influence on vegeta- 
tion, especially grass, operated ^entirely to ehange tha 
face of it, and the farmer who did not hurry his labor ia 
the meadow, found an increased iMirthcui as the reward 
of his patience. 

Potatoes did not appear to suffer for moisture in any 
part of the season, other than that the quantity in the 
liill was diminished from former years, as might well 
be supposed would be the case under the circumstan- 
ces. 

The first intimation we had of the appearance of 
the rot, was on one of the last days of July. The crop 
affected was growing on a tract of land from which the 
earth hud been removed in building the Weatem raU- 
road J to fill, or raise an embankment through the 
swamp, whose qualities as a winking fund concern, 
were so celebrated during the operation, consequently 
nothing but the subsoil or hardpan remained. This 
had been improved by good tillage, and manuring with 
unfermented manures, for, perhaps, three years. The 
location rather low, and in proximity to swampy lands. 
subject to heavy fogs. It was the only instance we 
heard of until about the 10th of August, when a retom 
of lowering weather, attended by southerly winds, came 
on. The complaint of the striking of the disease was 
heard from every quarter. Many farmers immediately 
adopted the experiment of mowing the tops, a labor 
which in most cases proved unavailing. In its pro- 
gress, it was. however, clearly to be seen that lands 
inclining to coldness and humidity, and such as had the 
appearance of sour soils, were the first to be affected. 

The weather cleared off in a day or two, and the 
northwest breezes seemed to check, if not stop its pro- 
gress. About the middle of the month, another dowfy 
turn, accompanied with some rain, and south wind; 
came on. and it again commenced its ravages. One 
farmer informed us that he examined his field and dug 
potatoes in it on Saturday, and no symptom o( the 
disease was to be found. The wind came south that 
night, and was followed with rain, and on Mond^ or 
Tues<lay he examined it again, and he did not believe 
there was a potato but what was affected. The result 
at harvest time I have not heard. From the middle of 
August the weather became more serene, and we heard 
no more of the rot. 

As regards our own crop; — ^we plowed the latter part 
of April. The soil a slaty loam. Land had been in 
pasture for twelve or fourteen years, and had no ma- 
nure of any kind except what was left on it by the stook 
feeding. Plowed eight inches deep, thoroughly har- 
rowed, furrowed, and potatoes planted in the furrows. 
No vegetable or animal manure was used, except two 
small loads, spread on one corner, and harrowed in. 
After the potatoes were dropped, (planted about the 
20th of May,) a table spoonful of plaster was thrown in 
each hill. They were hoed twice, and the hills but 
slightly raised. When the disease gave evidence of its 
existence in our neighborhood, we went to them scythe 
in hand, and found that in some parts of the field it 
gave evidence of its existence there. In mowing the 
tops we designed to give the experiment a fair trial. 
Accordingly, in doing it. we left rows, parts of rows, 
and squares of four to sixteen hills each, in various parts 
of the field, uncut, and waited the result. 

We remark here, that at this time, the ground gave 
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BO evidence of moistnrei down to the bottom of the hill. 
The atmoephere was oloudy, with occasional mists, and 
oppressively wann; wind southerly. The ground was 
also very wann; unnaturally so, for, on thrusting the 
hand into the earth forming the hill, was like putting it 
in hot ashes — a dry, scorching heat. 

The vines which were not mown, dried up in a week 
or two, and the potatoes were dug from the twentieth 
to the twenty-ftfth of September. The result was, that 
in the part mown, where no evidence of the disease ex- 
isted, there were no rotten ones. Where it gave slight 
appearances of its existence at mowing, vcjry few, 
probably not one bushel in twenty, were diseased. 
Where they were not mown at all, from one»fourth to 
one- third were rotten. Such were the results of our 
experience. That others may bring contradictory state- 
ments is very probable; but those will not alter the facts 
that we have seen, and yet, from different circumstan- 
oes, their statements may be true. 

Many have objected to mowing the tops, because it 
will stop the growth of the tuber. It does undoubtedly 
retard it, not wholly stop its growth. So does the rot, 
if it remains of long continuance. One farmer told us, 
that he mowed a part of his, but those in the hills not 
mown, grew so much larger, that they more than 
balanced the loss of those that decayed. 

Then again, in the matter of their starting a new 
erop where they are mown; they may or may not; ours 
remained in the ground more than a month, and gave 
■o intimation of sending up new vines. Yet in other 
oases they may do so. We are fully convinced that if 
mowing vnll save them, it must be done before the 
disease strikes them, or very quick after. How benefi- 
oial it may be in such eases we can not say. We know 
what it hiu done for ours. 

Various experiments were tried by different persons, 
and indifferent locations, to get around the evil, a few 
of which we subjoin. One farmer tried ashes and plas- 
ter, mixed in equal quantities, in the hill, and then, in 
adjoining rows, ashes alone, — and in another part of the 
field, plastet alone, and in some he manured with un- 
fermented farm-yard manure. When the disease came 
on, he mowed half the piece, mowing two rows and 
leaving two. The result was, as be says, that his crop 
was an entire failure, not getting more than fifteen 
bushels where he ought to have had one hundred. He 
saw no difference in effect in the several causes pro- 
posed. 

Another says, he went on to a remote part of his 
farm, and plowed and planted an old piece of pasture 
land, that had never submitted to the plow or received 
any manure, except such as came by accident, and he 
had no rot in his crop. 

In canvassing the general information that has come 
to our reach, we must conclude that crops planted on 
light porous soils, or stimulated by hot, exciting ma- 
nures, fared altogether the best. 

That the disease is produced by some atmospheric 
quality, aided by a predisposing influence in the soil, to 
OS appears more than ever conclusive. (We carefully 
examined the stems for the worm, but he was not 
there, and gave no evidence of having been there, 
and as for the insect preying on the leaf, so far as we 
examined, the leaves were more perfect than in the pre- 
vious year, 1846, when there was but little or no rot.) 
The same may be said with regard to the rust on wheat. 
Eveiy farmer knows, or may, if he will notice the fact, 
that wheat, and indeed, other grains, are ofrcn struck 
with blight, while fields near by do not experience any 
of its influence. We once saw this fact illustrated in 
two fields not more than four rods apart, where in one 
the straw was perfectly bright at harvest time, while 
in the other, the rust was so manifest that its effects 
ooold be seen a great distance. Yet the latter field 



was tilled with as much ears as the former, bat the soil 
and exposure were different even in that short distance. 
But the wheat crop is not abandoned because exposed to 
rust. Farmers have learned to manage the crop m> as in 
a great measure to avoid its influence; and we have but 
little doubt, but by perseverance and close observation, 
(such as the physician must pursue in order to baffle 
new diseases,) the potato plague will eventoalty be in 
a great measwe overcome. At least we fondly hope, 
and are willing to pursue our labors in the hope, that 
such may be the case. 

But the potato has not been the only sourer by the 
plague the last season. Here, as in other places, it^ 
influence has been seen on the tomato, carrot, and, in- 
deed, that or something like, on some varieties of fruit. 
Plums gave abundant evidence of its existence, and 
perished of a dry rot on the trees in great numbers. 
Apples, in some locations, had the plague spot indelibly 
marked on them, and their disposition to rot in the fall, 
and so far this winter, is remarked by almost every one. 
And so with other fruits. Wiixiam Bacon. 

Richmond f Mosm., Jan., 1847. 

Editobs Cultivatob — For the last two seasons I 
have escaped the potato rot, vrhich has been quite gene- 
ral around me. I am not quite sure that the cburse of 
treatment which I have pursued, would, on different 
soils and in different seasons, produce the same result; 
but as no evil cau' result from the practice which I have 
adopted, and as I cannot attribute my escape from the rot 
to any other cause, I give you the facts to dispose of 
as you may think best. 

In the fall of 1844, my potatoes were for the first 
time considerably injured by the rot; in consequence of 
which, I read with care every article on the subject 
which came in my way. One writer stated that he 
planted his potatoes quite early in the season, and 
that his crop in the fall was sound and good, while 
those of his neighbors; which were planted later in tlie 
season, suffered very much from the rot. On reading 
this article. 1 resolved to pursue a similar course the 
next season. Accordingly, in the spring of 1846. I 
planted my potatoes the first of May, which was about 
two weeks earlier than my usual time of planting. 
They were hoed only once, and were ripe and dug in 
September, when the ground was dry, all sound and 
good, and they continued so. 

In the spring of 1846, the ground being dry, it was 
made ready, and the potatoes planted the 10th and 1 1th 
days of April. They were hoed only once, and were 
ripe in August, but not dug until September. When 
dug the ground was dry — ^the potatoes came out clean, 
and as sound as any I ever raised, and at this time 
there is no appearance of disease among them. 

The soil on which the potatoes grew, both in 1846 
and 1846, was muck. The potatoes were of three 
kinds, viz: White, Flesh-color, and Neshannock. 

The seasons, both 1845 and 1846. were mrasoally 
dry. Moat of my neighbors have suflered severely firom 
the rot for the last three years. 

About the middle of May, last past, I planted a 
small patch of potatoes for the purpose of experiment, 
in contrast with those planted early in the season. The 
soil in which these were planted was gravelly clay. 
They were left in the ground until the 10th of Nov.. 
then dug and found to be diseased, but not rotten. 
Purple spots were to be seen on nearly half of them. 
They were laid in a cellar, and in about two weeks 
were found to be rotting badly. 

I give these facts hoping that it may mduce others 
the next season to try experiments by planting both 
early and late, on the same and on different kinds of 
soil.* Yours respectfully, J. Hoasfobd. . 

ifoicow, N, y., 1846. 
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PLAN OF A FARM HOUSE. 



Eds. Cttltiyatoh — A request of mine in a former 
Anmber, that some one would furnish a plan for a cot- 
tage, having all the rooms on one floor, has been grati- 
fied in your Dec. number, bj your correspondent " Zba,'' 
of Montreal. 




be finished in the gotbic stjie, or only with a aeat bnl- 
Instrade, and it may in truth be termed •■ elegaat 
residence. 

Cottages of this general construction I consider emi- 
nently fitted to the business of farmers' families^ aai 
I would like to see them greatly multiplied through the 
country. For the purpose of adding to the variety of 
plans, which are sent for insertion in the Cultivator, 1 
send yon one which may suit the taste of some, premi- 
sing that if built of wood, it shonld stand two fest 
above ground, and have a cellar underneath. The 
house is supposed to face the south. 

Explanation. — a, hall; 6, parlor; e, dining aad fami> 
ly room; d, family bed room; «, «, bed rooms; f, 
kitchen; g, g, elosets; A, bed room; t, pantry; j, wood- 
house; ky carriage-house and horse barn; /, baini-yanl; 
in, bam; n, well; o, hog pen. 

In the above plan I have purposely omitted givinf^ 
the dimensions of the house, and the several rooms, tar 
the reaM>n that any one can build according to Ua 
means, and the size of his family. A cottage and its 
appurtenances in this vicinity, constructed much after 
the above plan, having an attic surrounded by a balua» 
trade, has excited much attention, and elicited the r»> 
marks of hundreds as to its cleganoci cheapness 
convenience. H. A. P 

Buffalo, Jan., 1847, 

A REMEDY FOR THE BLACK WEEVIL 



His plan strikes me very favorably, as oombintng 
nearly all the conveniences that aaik family can rea- 
sonably desire. Its dimensions are rather large (or or- 
dinaiy families, but of course can be reduced, and the 
apartments somewhat varied to suit the circumstances 
and particular wants of any family. Let the exterior 



Eds. Cultivatob — ^I see by the last number of tha 
Cultivator, that Mr. Clark Rich, of Shoreham, Vt., has 
been trying many experiments without success, to re- 
move or destroy the black weevil , which is so destmo- 
tive to grain, and so troublesome in mills, granaries^ 
and barns. 

They are likewise very destructive to rice. I will 
furnish the public through the medium of your estima- 
ble publication, a remedy which has thus far stood tha 
test of experience; hoping that you may deem it wor- 
thy of insertion. I have never failed after repeated ex- 
periments, for many years; and have been frequently 
amused, particularly in witnessing its effects in a cask 
of rice, when it was almost destroyed by weevil. 

It is wonderful to sec with what expedition they will 
leave it when the remedy is applied. 

The great advantage of this remedy over others, is, 
that it does jiot in the least degree injure the grain, and 
also, it is so simple and easy, that almost every per- 
son has it in his possession. 

It is simply sassafras (Lanoii«) root, placed among 
the grain, aivd in places infested with them. I have 
never had the opportunity of putting it in a stack cf 
grain at time of stacking, but have no doubt if it be well 
mixed with tlie grain, it would keep out many other 
kinds of insects that are so injurious. 

It is a well known fact that no kind of insect likes the 
smell of sassafras. 

The same root is useful about poultry houses, and I 
And that poultry in the habit of roosting on poles made 
of the tree, are not liable to get lousy. 

Yours respeetfuUv. John H. King. 

GwrgOoum, D. C. Dtc. 23, 1846. 

Railboads Bbnbpit Fabmbbs. — Fifty four tons of 
poultry were sent over the Boston and Provkiance rail- 
road on a single day. 
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FENCES^-DIFFERENT KINDS. 



What shall we do for fenoug materials I is an in- 

aoiry which ie frequently made, and in many parts of 
lie country, the expense of obtaining such materials, 
and of forming and supporting fences^ constitutes a 
heavy bill in the outgoes of the farmer. 

It has been suggested that iron might be used in some 
sections, with as much if not more economy than any 
other material. A correspondent with the signature of 
'* Tiller," from New Jersey, writes — 

" I have been thinking over in my own mind, whether 
an iron wire fence would not be cheaper and far more 
durable than any of the ordinary fences now in use; and 
after much calculation as to the relative cost of the va- 
rious descriptions of rails, have arrived at the condu- 
fldon, that one made of wire, (No. 7 or No. 8,) would 
have the advantage. According to my estimate — al- 
lowing the wire to cost 8 cents per pound — a panel of 10 
feet, with five rails, will cost kbout 30 cents — whereas, 
the rough rail of oedar, or chestnut, with but four rails 
to the panel, will cost from 32 to 36 cents — ^in both 
oases exclusive of posts. The posts for a wire fence 
are the least expensive, inasmuch as the labour of mak- 
ing holes with a post-axe is supplanted by the more 
expeditious raethcd of boring with a three-eighths or 
half-inch auger." 

We are anable to present a oomparatiTe view of the 
expense of fences of iron- wire compared with those of 
Wood, of various descripciens. If any of oar correspon- 
dents have bad any experience on ttiis subject, we should 
be glad to hear from them. If any one has construoted 
imces of this kind, we shoold feel oUiged if he will 
■tate the cost -the kind of poets osed, how far apart 
fteced, the site of the wire used, the mode of stretching 
it, and how secured — ^the height of the fence, the nam* 
ber of wires to each length or pannei, and the kind of 
flioek af^inst which the fence is intended as a barrier. 
We learn by the agrieultural publications of England 
end Scotland, that wire fences are becoming con- 
nderably osed in those oonntries. We have lately re- 
eelved/a pamphlet from Messrs. W. & €. Touiro, mana« 
feetorers of iron and wire work, Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, giving neat oats and descriptions of varioas kinds 
ef feneee, gates, ficc., with the cost of erection. The 
fpUowing extraot from their list of prices may be oee- 

iron and wire fence 3 feet 6 inches jiigh, having 

wvoaght iroit straining posts 1 3-8 inch square, eveiy 

76 yards, complete with screwed eye-bolts and nots for 

etraining the wires, and wrought-iron intermediate ap- 

nghte, H^i iron, every 8 feet, having 6 horizontal 

wires: — 

For horMW, enulo and sheep, of No. 4 wirei Is. 9A. per lineal yard. 
For cattle and sbetp, No. 5 wire, ]•. Id, '* 

For do No. 6 wire, la. 

For sheep, No. 7 wire, lid. 

For do. No. B wire, lOd. 

Same fences for wood nprights, 6 horizontal wires, 
iaelading staples: 

For cattle and horsMi of No. 4 wire, 7d. ptat lineal yard. 
For eattlA and sheep, No. 5 wire, 8d. 
For cattle and sheep, Na 6 wire, 6d. 
For sheep. No 7 wire, 4d. 

If to include one wrought-iron straining pillar for 
every 75 yards, oomplete with screwed eye-bolts, and 
nuts for straining the wires. Id. per yard extra. These 
are the prices of materials '' delivered free at Leith, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and Hull " — printed instructions, 
illustrated by wood cuts, accompanying each ordeTi by 
which any laborer can readily erect the fences. 
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f According to the above prices, a fence designed for 
cattle and sheep, three and a half feet. high, with six 
horizontal wires, would cost, if of No. 5 wire, about 
$1.50 per rod; if of No. Swire, about $1.25 per rod. 
Or the wires for the same kind of fence, for wood up- 
rights or posts, incloding staples for faatenmg the wires, 
about 67 ots. per rod. if of No. 5 wire, and about 55 
oents per rod if of No. 6 wire. It may be as well to 
remark here, that No. 4 wire is a fourth of an inch in 
diameter. No. 8, three-sixteenths, and the other num- 
bers regularly intermediate. What would be the coat 
of importing these fences we are unable to say; nut 
could they not be manufactured at as low a cost in 
this country, expense of transportation, duties, Stc.. 
considered, as they could be imported? If such fences 
could be erected here at the prices above named, thej 
would not be more expensive in their first cost than the 
fences usually constructed in many sections, while their 
permanence and indestructibleness would give them a 
decided advantage. 

In our December number, Mr. W. Penn Kinzee 
spoke of a kind of fence which is coming into use in 
New Jersey, as follows: 

** The farmers of Salem county, New- Jersey, are now 
ptartial to a kind of worm-fence, without stakes and 
riders; they insert an iron rod three-eighths of an inch 
thick, through the comers; the rod is turned at thebot* 
tom, and bent over the top rail so tight as to make the 
fence withstand a tempest. In this fence there is per- 
haps more economy than anv other now in use; it oc- 
cupies about half the ground taken up by a stsike and 
rider fence. Five to six rails are suffioient for a panel, 
making a l^andsome fence, resemblmg a wave, at a dis* 
tance." 

Mr. B. W. Cooper, at Haddonfield, N. J., writes us in 
reference to Mr. Kinzeb'b oonunnnication, ''This fence is 
not confined to Salem County, but is gaining favor in 
other parts of New-Jersey. A decided improvement 
has been made in the mode of construction over that 
described by Mr. Kinzer. The iron rods (three-eights 
inch square is preferred,) are cut by a smith into suita- 
ble lengths, say 44 or 5 feet, and punched near the top 
end to receive a key; a hole about 1^ in. deep is drilled 
into the stone on which the lence rests, in wiiich the rod 
is inserted, and secured by running in melted lead. 
Holes are bored at each end of the rails, through which 
the rods are passed. Before placing on the top rail, 
pat on blocks about six inches long and of sufficient 
thickness to elevate the rail to the top of the rod, then 
secure by inserting the key. I have erected about 100 
panels of this kind of fence, seven rails high, which has 
withstood tornadoes, and to use the language of Mr. 
Kinzer, it is ''almost indestructible." One hundred 
of three-eights iron, cost $5.50, and made 47 rods and 
5 feet in length. Blacksmith's bill, for cutting, punch- 
ing, and keys, 87 1 cts." 

Mr. KiNZEB, in the oomunication above-mentioned, 
speaks of a " neat article ** of cast iron, designed to take 
the place of posts, which has lately been brought into 
notice in Pennsylvania. Will he have the goodness to 
inform as of the cost of sach poets? 



IiOiroEviTT OP Peach Teees. — ^The Genesee Far. 
mer says, " We have just been shown a collection of 
various fruits, by Col. Colby, 6f Ogden, and among 
others, a fair looking natural peach, from a tree fortj 
years old, yet healthy a d prodoetive." 
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MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 



pREquENT inquiries are made by fanners, as to the 
cheapest and best mode of manapng poultry, and the 
question is not always satisfactorily answered. The most 
perftct mode is to have a fine, airy, well-lighted poul- 
tr^'-hoose, connected with an ample, well fenced yai-d. 
Hens may be also kept confined three-quarters of the 
day in a poultry*house only, if it is fully lighted and 
cleaned daily, without the addition of the yard, with a 
run of an hour or two in the adjacent grounds, before 
going to roost. The third and more common way, is 
to let them run at large at all times, picking up what 
they can find for a subsistence. Each of these modes 
has its advantages and objections. 

1 . The advantages of a house and large yard are, — 
the hens are perfectly provided with food, and room for 
exercise, and all the other comforts of life, without in- 
terfering with other parts of the premises. The disad- 
vantages are, the cost of the house, the cost of a high, 
picket ted, yard fence, and the land occupied where the 
yard is large, as it must be, to answer pro})erly the in- 
tended purpose; besides the expense and care of pro- 
viding a constant supply of food and water. 

2. The advantages of a house without a yard are, — 
the expense of a large yard is avoided; and the intru- 
sions of the hens elsewhere are entirely prevented , as 
during the short interval of their liberation each day, 
they pass hastily through garden or other grounds. 
picking up only insects, and avoiding scratching, and 
returning of their own accord to their resting places for 
the night. The objections are. the indis^^ensable neces- 
sity of a well aired, well lighted, perfectly clean house, 
requiring large windows, care in ventilation, daily 
sweeping, and frequent whitc*washing internally. A 
constant supply of food and water must be given. This 
mode is also apt to cause hens to eat the fresh eggs, 
as well as to render them less prolific. 

3. Suffering hens to run at large releases the owner 
from all care in feeding them. They pick up refuse 
matter from the kitdien and elsewhere, devour insects, 
and devour the seeds of various weeds grovnng in waste 
grounds and unfrequented places. But there are seve- 
ral objections to this mode of management, or rather, 
absence of management. Being compelled to pick up 
their own living, they often pick in the wrong place, 
and pilfered grain and uprooted garden seeds are the 
result. They often choose wrong places for roosting, 
as the backs of carriage seats, over saddles, and on 
farm tools, to the serious annoyance of the owner. 
Sometimes, too, a large nest of eggs is spoiled, in con- 
sequence of being located in some unknown hiding 
place. 

Each of these three modes having its merits and dis- 
advantages, it becomes necessary to choose between 
them. This choice must bo made according to circum- 
fctanoes. Those who wish to raise poultry and eggs in 
large quantities for market, and those who do not re- 
gard the cost of a house and yard, and who can pro- 
cnre plenty of feed, should ohoose the first mtxle. The 
second may be adopted in villages, or where little land 
can be afibrded, and where at the same time there is 
■ome person in the family to give nearly constant at- 
tention to their wants, to see they are well supplied with 
food and water, that strict cleanliness is uniformly pre- 
•erved, and that the eggs are secured before they are 
levonred by the hens themselves. The third is more 
applicable to large farms, where the barn is remote 
from the garden, and whore the carriage house, grana- 
ry, tool-house. Sec, may be entirely excluded from thoir 



visits, and consequent defilement. There is so amdi 
refuse matter around barns which they may pick up as 
food, that farmers may usually have a dozen or two of 
hens with scarcely any cost whatever. It will, how- 
ever, be found a very great convenience, which we wisk 
here strongly to recommend, to have a small apartmeot 
for their accommodation at nighu, built as a Uan-tOf oa 
the south side of the barn, and properly lighted with 
windows. If this opens to the inner part^ of the bam, 
and also to the barn-yard, they may at any time pass 
out to either place unrestraii^; and as soon as they 
become accustomed to their hxlgings, they will at ooos 
resort there, without any trouble, or without any dan- 
ger of annoying the farmer by depositing their sUom 
elsewhere. Where a hen-house without a yajrd has 
been built, it is often difficult to induce the hens in win- 
ter to frequent it; a difficulty which would vanish if 
they could pass to it freely and immediately from tbs 
barn they frequent during the day. 

Hens may often be easily confined to the bam and 
barn -yard, by a row of short pickets set on the higk 
tight fence which surrounds the cattle yard. T. 



A FEW WORDS ABOUT LANDMARKS. 

Messrs. Editors — Perhaps it may be useful to the 
farmer, and not aside from the general object of tbe 
Cultivator, to oficr a few remarks on this sabject. It 
is not only important that land be well e^tiwUedf bot 
that the owner know definitely his limits. By stnet 
attention to the maintenance of boundaries, much c«»l- 
lision would be avoided, and the quiet and good feeliag 
among neighbors, in many insunces, essentiaUy pr^ 
rooted. 

The original corner, for instance, may Imto beeo a 
tree, which for some cau.se has been out and removed; 
the stump remains awhile to mark the spot, but at 
length it decays, and finally every vestige of it has die- 
ap|)eared. The surveyor is called on to ran oae or 
more lines, with a view to ascertain the oomer,- wbidi 
he is generally supposed able to do by adjastiiig his 
compass to the ancient bearing of the line in qoestioa. 
This, however, is expecting more of the magnetie 
needle than it is able to accomplish, or will be. so long 
as the laws which govern its variation are bat imper- 
fectly understood, though an approximation to aooa«- 
cy can usually be obtained. An experienoe of more 
than twenty year's occasional practice in the Tmrions 
branches of surveying, has furnished repeated instanoee 
of the inconvenience and vexation resulting from tbe 
neglect com])laiued of in this article. 

Akin to this subject, is the mode sometimes adopted 
of describing land or roads as follows: Beginning near 
such a place or thing. One of the roads in a certain 
town is recorded thus, " Beginning near the sign-)X)st 

of S H 's tavertt." Now, aside from the diffi- 

culty of ascertaininsr the precise location of ** near,** the 
said si^n post has been missing for 30 or 40 years; and 
if comitjjT events c{u»t their shadows before, sign posts. 
1 mean, ol't'ourse, those where rum is sold, are not 
likely to bo the most " permanent fixtures " for bounda- 
ries hereafter. I trust, Messrs. Editors, that the preser- 
vation of *' the ancient landmarks " will not be thought a 
matter of little or no importance, but receive a share at 
least of that attention to which it is entitled. 

6. BtTTLSR. 

Clinton, Jan. 1, 1847. 
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CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 



Is tbere not some great defect in our general mode 
of wheat caltore ? In the early settlement of the coun- 
try, when the sofl was first brought into cultivation, 
wheat was readily produced in almost every section ; 
but the production of. this, grain soon began to decline, 
and with the progress of population westward, it may 
be said the wheat region has been constantly receding 
in that direction. This circumstance would, long ago, 
have excited alarm, but for the vast extent of territory 
in our possession still unoccupied. The question, how- 
ever, may even now excite some anxiety — Whence are the 
future inhabitants of our country to derive their bread, 
when there shall no longer remain new land to cultivate ? 

GUI' soil, in regard to the production of wheat, pre- 
sents quite a contrast, in some respects, to that of some 
of the countries of Europe. There, soils which now 
yield bountiful harvests, have borne the same crop, at 
various intervals, for a thousand years or more. In our 
oldest districts, where cultivation was only commenced 
a little more than two hundred years since, the culture 
of wheat is mostly discontinued, and where carried on 
at all, yields in general but poor returns. 

In view of these facts, it appear^ to us that we may 
derive some useful hints from attention to the best 
modes of .European wheat-husbandry. In the best sys- 
tems which prevail in England, for instance, there are 
at least two points which we think might be very ad- 
vantageously adopted in this country. We mean the 
more perfect preparation of the soil, and the special 
adaptation of manures to the production of wheat. 

We have been led to these remarks by tiie perusal of 
an excellent essay on the cultivation of wheat, in a late 
number of the Farmer's Magazine, In relation to the 
requisites for the growth of wheat, the writer observes 
that the plant is not one easy to cultivate, *' for though 
it thrives in a stiff soil, it may be too hard ; though it 
will grow in a loose sand, if properly attended to, it is 
easily thrown out ; though it thrives in a hot summer, 
it may be burnt up for want of moisture ; and though 
wet is injurious to it, it still requires, at certain sea- 
sons, considerable moisture. Indeed, it may be said to 
require a medium of soil, condition, and climate, to be 
brought to full perfection. If the soil be too poor, it is 
short and sickly ^ if it be too rich, it lodges or mildews ; 
and no plant requires the watchful eye of the cultivator 
more carefully or more assiduously." 

He speaks of the improvements in cultivation which 
have been adopted in England within a few years, and 
observes it was formerly thought that wheat could only 
be grown on strong retentive soils, but that it is now 
successfully cultivated on nearly all light soils as well as 
on strong. He says the ^ 'four-course," or alternating sys- 
tem of farming, " established the fact, that while the 
clover root was a better b^ for wheat than a fallow, 
the sheep's treading and droppings were a much better 
dressing than lime or barn-yard manure ; and that blow- 
ing sand could, in eight or even four years, be adapted 
to the production of as many bushels of wheat to the 
acre as the naked, open, laborious fallow, and with this 
dilFerence, that on the latter there were the accumula- 
tion of two years' rent, tithes, taxes,, and labor ; on the 
former there was a stock of sheep to sell, and no labor 
beyond the plowing and sowing." 

In this country, so far as our observation goes, no 
better preparation can be had for a wheat crop, than a 
clover-ley depastured by sheep. The action of clover 
on sandy soils, is to reoaer them more compact. In the 



language of this writer, '' such is the consolidating pow 
er of the trifolia, that the very lightest soils will some- 
times become so hard as [when very dry] to defy the 
power even of a Ransom's or a Howard's plow to pene- 
trate." 

He cites the analysis of Sprengel, by which it ap- 
pears that the principal ingredient in wheat of a fixed 
character, is phosphorus, and observes — ** when it in 
considered how much of that material is drained from 
the soil year after year, and sold off the farm, it is not 
surprising that we hear farmers complain of * old going 
land' and ' spent soil !' " 

The most suitable manure for wheat, he believes to . 
be bones, in connection with the droppings of sheep left 
while feeding on the land ; and where this course of cul- 
ture has been adopted, he says good farmers m all parts 
of the kingdom have come to the unanimous conclusion 
that no soil is too light to grow thriving crops of wheat, 
if only it be properly tilled. '' In the bones, the phos- 
phorus, which is so essential to the formation of the 
grain, is supplied, and the urine and dung of the sheep 
supply the other constituents necessary for perfecting 
the plant in straw and grain. Many examples of the 
successful application of bones to wheat, it is said, 
might be related ; and the experiments of Sir Samuel 
CaoMFTON are referred to, '' who has on a light and nat- ' 
urally poor sand, obtained most magnificent crops ot 
wheat." 

Bones are prepared for use as manure either by being 
crushed in mills designed for the purpose, or by being 
dissolved in sulphuric acid. The latter seems now to 
be considered, in England, the better course, and is be- 
ing generally adopted. < Prof. J. P. Nobton. in a com- 
munication to the Cultivator for 1845, page 266. gives 
the following mode of preparing bones with acid : The 
bones are placed in a conical heap on a bed of ashes, 
and the acid slowly poured on. Twelve pounds of acid 
per bushel is the quantity applied ; but previous to its 
use it is diluted with once or twice its bulk of water. 
The bones will absorb nearly the whole of the acid : thft 
outside of the heap should then be turned inside and the 
whole will in a short time become soft and fit to mix 
with ashes for drilling or sowing. 

They are sometimes applied in a liquid state, and ar» 
also used alone as top-dressing. The quantity applied 
per acre is from sixteen to twenty-five bushels. 

The writer of the essay, of which we have beea 
speaking above, has no confidence in the system of« 
*' dibbling and thin sowing," concerning which we have 
lately heard much ; and though he thinks it certain that 
under the necessity of economy which at the present 
time exists, great efforts will be made to adopt it. Ha 
deems it equally certain that it will end in failure. Hm 
says — " We are in possession of a series of experiments 
which have been made, and the results brought to the 
test of the bushel and scale, which shows the dibbling 
system a perfect failure, and which at a future opportu* 
nity we shall give." 

He is in favor of drilling, of which he thus speaks : 
" The drill is the sheet-anchor of wheat sowing. The 
seed is deposited with the accuracy and regularity of 
clock-work ; the quantity can be regulated to a fraction 
— a peck per acre ; the rows are straight, parallel and 
regular ; the depth can be adjusted to a trifle ; and the 
whole apparatus adapted to the necessities, capabilities 
and circumstances ef the soil and season, with the mere 
looaening of a sorew, or the turning of a handle." 
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brills, he says, are in use, which ^* are as perfect, both 
lor mechanism and practical effect, as a chronometer or 
a steam-engine.'' So complete is their exeoutioo, that 
in sowing a twenty -acre field, when the surface is fa- 
vorable, '* scarcely a variation of an inch from a straight 
line occurs in the whole piece.'' 

We have .on former occasions, spoken of the advantages 
•f this system of wheat colture ,* and have mentioned 
the example of Mr. Noble, of Massillon, Ohio, who 
practices drilling extensively, and with excellent results. 
Some of the finest wheat crops we have ever seen, were 
produced on his farm by this mode. He informs us that 
the longer he continues this practice, the more he is in 
favor of it. He has constructed a drill which operates 
well — doing the work with precision and despatch. 
We believe the system of drilling wheat is worthy of 

Seneral adoption, and we hope to see it speedily intro- 
uced into our principal N^heat districts. 
As a protection againtt tmiU and Vfrminj the writer 
•f the essay recommends arsenic. We have formerly 
ssed this substance as a preventive of smut, bat cannot 
•ay that it was found any more effective than blue vitri- 
ol or sulphate of cop^ier ; either substance will answer 
ihe purpose well, if properly used. But for protecting 
the seed against insects and vermin, we think it proba- 
ble the arsenic would be preferable, though we cannot 
•peak on this point from our own experience. The fol- 
lowing is the mode of using the arsenic : 

** Take to every bushel of corn [grain] one ounce of 
arsenio, dissolve it in one pint of water, adding half a 
pound of salt. Spread the corn on a level floor, and 
poor the liquor on the wheat, oontinually stirring it un- 



til the whole is wetted,, or thoroogUy damped. Thea 
apply and mix quicklinie until it is suflicieDtly dry to 
sow, and we wiU guarantee that not an ear of ■mat 
will be visible. The seed is also aecure from erows and 
vermin ; and the arsenic, so destmotive to animal life, 
seems to have no effect of an injurious tandeocy on tha 
seed wheat.'' 

The average yield of wheat per acre, on a elovw-ley, 
under good management, is put down at 30 basbeby 
and the expense of oultivatioo it given as foUowa : 

£ •. B. 

Plowing, 6 

Sowing, S 

Harrowing, 1 

Rolling, 1 C 

Seed, 18 

Weeding, 4 

Straw for harvesting and all 
expenses up to marfcetuig. 

£t 13 6 
This would grv tba oost per koi^el Is. Ijd-f « 
about 2$ cents. The oommon opioion, we believe, m 
that wheat is produced mooh okeaper in this oountiy 
than it ean be in England. Thia ia at leaat quertioaa 
ble ; at any rate we doubt whether many of our farmeri 
can show that they have produced it at lees expanao 
than the above estimate shows. Ob the other haad, it 
is not improbable that with their improved modeaofool* 
ture, and the greater average yield, the English farmara 
may have the advantage of the Aj»erieao on tho aooro 
of ofaeapne.ss ; and we ought to regard this aa as addittowi 
inducement for the adoption of a bectar q^i 
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POUDEETTE ON INDIAN CORN. 



Eds. CvLTivATom — In the Maroh No. of the Cultiva- 
tor. 1846, you gave an experiment, made by Mr. Su£s- 
MAJi, with poudrette placed on corn in the hill; the re- 
mit of whieh was so different from what I had sup- 
posed it would have been, judging from some experi- 
iNaats I had made with it u'pon wheat; and also from 
the unanimous opinion entertained by my neighbors of 
ita value, that I determined to try whether the increased 
quantity of corn produced by this manure, would cost 
every one the same sum it did your correspondent. To 
^ this, I selected a part of my field, an acre of ground, 
and manured one half of it in the hill, with five bushels 
of poudrette, manufactured in Philadelphia. The rows 
and hills were each four feet apart. The ground select- 
ad was, as near as I oould judge, of the same quality; 
if there was any difference, it was in favor of that port 
not manured. The soil was a light micaceous loam, 
but quite thin> aa you will see by the yield. It came 
up finely; the oorn on the part that was manured, grew 
vigorously, keeping far ahead of the other^ throughout 
the season, and ripening at least one week earlier. 
Wben harvested, the part that was manured, yielded 
thirty three baskets of ears, making 16 bushels of shelled 
•orn, and the other half only 17 baskets, or 8 bushels — 
leaving me 8 bushels of sound oorn to pay for the pou- 
diette. The Dr. and Cr. account would stand thus: — 

8 bushels corn at 60 cts per bush, is $4.80 

Extra fodddcr — (there was at least doable 
the quantity on this part that there was on 
the other) . . , . . T 1.00 

$5.80 

Dr. To 5 bus. poudrette, 35c. is 1 .75 

Spreading the same, 0.10 



Husking^ hauling and shelling 8 but. 3e. 0.24 



2.09 



Gain by using this manure (per | acre) $3,71 

A part of the same field, was manured, in tb^ sama 
manner with guano, and at the same cost per acre. 
One barrel of guano was mixed with two of unlixivated 
ashes, and the same quantity of clear sand, and spread 
on one and an half acres of ground. This part neither 
grew so well, nor did it yield so well as that along sida 
of it, which had been manured with poudrette. Al- 
though we took great pains to sift and mix it thoroughly, 
yet many of the hills were killed, and some so stunted 
that thev did not re<^over throo«rhout the season. 

One of my neighbors, seeing what poudrette had dona 
for me, for two years in succession, on my wheat crop, 
planted some two or three acres, of as poor land as you 
could find any where, (in fact the soil had been entirely 
washed aw ay) with what we call Canada corn, and ma- 
nured it in the hill with this manure; a part he left un- 
manured. On the first part he had a fair crop ; but, 
upon tlie other, there was not enough, I had almost said, 
to pay him for his seed, certainly not for his labor. 

What these manures may do. when used upon soils 
of a more productive quality, I do not know, but I am 
well assured, that when used upon thin soils, this is a 
most valuable manure: and those of us in this neighbor- 
hood .who have used it, in this manner, firmly believe that 
we receive the price of our labor and expenses, in tha 
increased value of our provender alone. The coming 
season I shall plant ray corn on soils of various degrees 
of fertility, and shall then test the matter more fully. 
Lower Dublinj Pa.j Dec. 19, 1846. Peni^pack. 
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CULTURE OF MADDER— BERKSHIRE HOGS. 



Mr. LuTRsm TcrcKsm — Agreeably to your request, 
I will endeavor to give, through the columns of the 
Cultivator, what I consider to be the best method of 
oultivating and preparing Madder for market. 

In the first place, the land most suitable for its growth, 
ivadoep, rich, sand loam — moist, but not wet. A 
light sandy or gravelly soil would not be good, neither 
a stiff clay. It should be planted as early in the spring 
as the land can be oonvenlently prepared. The land 
should be well plowed, and if not rich, should be made 
so with good barn yard manure or swamp earth. I 
plant in hills, six feet apart one way, and eight the other. 
The bill should be made two feet across at the base, 
and raised one foot high; the seed laid on, and covered 
about two or three inches deep. As sodn as St is up, it 
should be carefully hoed and cleared from weeds. After 
it is up about a foot high, the tops fall and spread in all di- 
rections over the hill. A light coat of dirt is then thrown 
OB, oovering all except within lour or five inches of the 
•nds of the tops, which being so covered become roots, 
which send forth other tops and ianumerable small roots 
from the joints of those covered up, and these form in 
the hill a compact mass of roots by the time it is ready 
to harvest. This should be repeated two or three times 
aach season for the first three seasons. The laat cover- 
ing should be about the first of September. There will 
then be time for the tops to send forth shoots to come 
up eaAy in the spring. In this way nearly the whole 
growth of the top is converted into roots. The fourth 
or last season, requires little or nothing to be done. — 
The reason for planting the hills further one way than 
the other, is to give room to drive between the rows 
with a team, as I generally draw on manure and put a 
shovel full on each hill before earthing. The labor of 
forming the hills for the seed, 'can he performed in a 
great measure with a plow. Earthing the hills is 
done by throwing on to them the earth plowed up be- 
tween the hills, with a shovel or spade. This being 
done for three successive seasons, forms a large bill. 

I commence digging about the first o( Shptember. 
The tops m the first place are cut off dose to the root 
with a sharp hoe. I then plow a deep furrow around 
the hill, picking up what loose roots may turn out — 
then run a farrow through the body of the hill, shaking 
the dirt from the roots with a dung-fork. They are 
then picked apart, taken to a large vat or tub, washed, 
put into a kila and thoroughly dried. I grind it in a 
oast iron mill, constructed upon the principle of a pep- 
per mill. It may be ground in a grist mill to advan- 
tage, it being necessary to run slower thaa when grind- 
bg grain, to prevent heating. An oil mill grinds it well. 
It is then ready for use. 

The quantity of aeed to the hill can be judged of by 
the person planting. It takes six bushels to plant an 
acre. I preserve it through the winter by placing it in 
a heap and covering it with earth. I can furnish seed 
to order, from the middle of SeptenUier to the first of 
May. boxed and delivered at Utioa, for $2.50 per bushel. 
It will not be injured if conveyed in the wiuter, if buried 
immediately in the earth when received. 

I tlunk the rich bottom lands en rivers, that grow 
heavy crops of corn, would be admirably adapted to the 
cuUivation of Madder. The amount raised to the acre, 
will depend in a great measure upon the goodness of 
the land and good culture. It is not subject to be de- 
stroyed b^ dropth or frost, or the multitude of enemies 
that assail many of the farmer's crops. J. Eaton. 

Wett-Wv^fieU, N. Y., Dtc, 18, 1846. 



[In relation to our remarks on Berkshire swine, in ^ 
October and November numbers, we advise our reader* 
to compare them with the statements in the following 
communication, and see which will best *' square" with 
their experience and observation. — ^Eds.] 

Messrs. Editors — ^In the October and November 
numbers of the Cnltivator, I noticed some remarks on 
swine, a part of which do not exactly square with my 
notions on the subject. 

I am one who suffered to some extent, by the '' ex- 
citement" which was got up in relation to Berkshire 
hogs; and having lost by them, I am disposed, as far as 
I can, to save others from a like misfortune. I sus- 
tained a considerable loss, in consequence of the prices 
I paid; but' a greater, by keeping a worthless animal 
for several years. Having procured this breed of swine 
at a large expense, I was unwilling to give it up without 
a thorough trial; and sol continued to breed and keep 
Berkshire for four or five years, and tried hard to like* 
them. 

^I think the Berkshires may be good " for snpplyiog 
the market with meat to eat fresh;" bat at the same 
time, I consider then less profitable for the farmer t* 
raise, even for this purpose, than some other breeds. 

My objections to this breed of swine are not founded 
on their color. This is all moon-shine. If an animal 
will answer well the purpose for which he is kept, I 
care not whether he be black, white or '' green." 

The following are some of my objections to the Berk- 
shires. 1. They are generally very small ; thopgh I 
sometimes had, perhaps, one from a litter, that at eigh- 
teen months old, would weigh from 400 to 500 pounds; 
while the others, at the same age, would not exceed 
200 or 250 pounds. 2. I never found any <' fine defioata 
meat for families," from them. There is no clear fat meat 
in the hog, and what little fat there is, is soft and oily. 
3. They furnished me but very little lard. 4. I foand 
them great eaters. I may be thought heterodox; but t 
had as lief rear and fatten an ordinary hog. which at 
eighteen months old, will weigh 400 pounds, as a Berk- 
shire, which at the same age, will weigh but 200- 
pounds. And indeed, I think there is far less differenoa 
in the oost of fattening a large hog, and a small one. 
of any breed, than is generally supposed. 

For these and other reasons, *' too numeroos to men* 
tion," I consider the Berkshires, the poorest breed of 
swine, that I have ever tried. 

I have now a breed of white hogs, without a name,- 
which I procured by several crosses, which at the sama 
age, will wciigh about twice aa mooh as common Berk- 
shires, and certainly not at a greater ooet of keeping. 
At the same time, the meat is far better. These, at 
eighteen months old, will weigh from 400 to 500 ponnda. 
I last spring sold six pigs, being all of a litter whidi 
lived, (a part of the litter died in a cold night) and 
which were dropped on the 22d of March. One of them 
was killed on the 29th day of October, and weighed 315 
pounds. Two were killed on the 36th of November, 
and weighed, one 320 pounds, and the other 334 pounds. 
A fourth was killed on the 5th of December and weighed 
317 pounds. One was purchased to keep over the win- 
ter, and from the other I have not heanl. I think it 
would not be easy to find four Berkshires, or indeed four 
pigs of any other breed, which at the same age, beat 
these, Respectfully yours, 

Ralph R. Phslps. 

Ma/n^uOtr, Ct, Dec. 1846. 
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WHEELER'S HORSE-POWER AND THRESHER. 



Thc ulvantBges oTtbU mnchine consiBl in hi chMp- 
■»ss, porltbleness, and elTectiveiteH. Tho coat of tbe 
-whole appBTBtus, ready fot thresbing, ns above delitwa- 
ted, is 1110 — or for the different parts as rollowa: VTS 
for (be horse-power, $28 for the thresher, and $7 for tbe 
" shaker." It is so light that two men oan readilj put 
it on and off a wagon ; but at the same time it i> verr 
•trong and substantial. As above shown, is is adapted 
to the am at one horse, and the performance of the ma- 
ehine with this power, is equal to threshing one hun- 
dred buEhele of wheat, or two hundred bushels of oats 
in a iaj; but to do this a chan^ of horses shoold be 
made every three hours. It requires but little mannal 
labor to use it; for gnun in bundles, two men and a boy 
are snlRcient. The simple contrivance called a " sha- 
ker," which in the Hgi^re is shown attached to the 
thresher, saves fully the work of one hand, and besides 
leaves tho grain entirely free from straw, and so dis- 
poses of tbe straw that no grain is wasted. 

Wo have iMely witnessed tbe operation of this ma- 
chine, and are of the opinion that it is capable of 
performing more work in proportion to the force em- 
ployed, than any other with whidi wa are acquainted. 
The horse-power is much liked fay those who are ac- 
quainted with it. It is easily applied to various pur- 
pi>s*s, and is tbe kind which is mostly used Tor sawing 
wood at the* dilletent railroad stations between this city 
and Boston. It runs vary easily; but by means of a 
brake, which is attached to it in a very convenient man- 
ner, its motion is at all times perfei^lly under tbe can- 
irol of the perHon in charge of the maohine ; and what- 
ever may be the spqed, it can be chocked as destted. 

The horse-power can be readilv fitted for working 
two horses Bbreast — the only alleialion necessary, be- 
ing to increase the width of ibe rotary platform on 
which tbe horse standi, and lengthen the main or dri- 
ring shaft. [For partionlars sue advertisement. 1 

CULTURE AND USES OP THE CARROT. 



Wx would thus seasonably call the attention of far- 
nets to the advantages of tbe carrot crop. Wlialher 
the pouto will oonlinuB to be affecttd with the malady 
which has attacked it for a few years psst, is more than 
any one can tell. But it is best, in the language of 
the homely proverb, " to provide for the worst, thoogh 
we hope for the best;" end on soils which are suffi- 
uiently friable, we should decidedly prefer tbe carrot, to 
grow as a suliilitute for tbe potato in fccdinj{ animals, 
to any other vegetable. It i( true the cnrrot has not 



been altogether exempt from the Might and tendracy to 
premature decay with which several spcciei of plants 
have been lately attacked ) but so far as our obscrYB- 
tion has goat, the while or Belgian carrot is tbe only 
variety which has suffered to such an silent as to occa- 
sion much loss. This kind has been snpp<>%cd to yield 
more than tbe orange, and other kinds, with less labor 
in oultivatioD. and we think this is the fsrt, where tba 
crop remains perfectly healthy; but the white is ackoow- 
ledged to be toss nutritive than the others; so that with 
the liability to disease, and the inferiar qaality of tba 
white, we should nuheaitatingly reoommend the orange 

Carrots are known to be excellent food for mitefa 
□ows, and also for horses. We have formerly been la 
the habit of using them for the formn- purpose, and de- 
cidedly prefer them for making rich milk aod hi^h color- 
ed and well flavored butter, to any other food we ever 
used in tbe winter season. For horses, we know the 
opinion of thoee who have used them is highly favora- 
ble. llr. RiiLET, of Chanlauque county, raises oiud- 
ally great quantities of carrots, and has been the moat 
successful competitor for premiums on this crop, of any 
man in the slate. He has, in sevHral instances, pro- 
duced more than 1,000 hoafaela to the acre. We ai« 
informed that be feeds them largely to his horses. Wa 
have been lately told by a man wbo has been aometinta 
in his employ, that the horses fed on carrots are mora 
healthy and active than when ted with anything else. 
In his own language, the carrots will "make a> 
old horse appear like a colt." He stated that they 
usually gave from a peck to a half a busbei of caiTolB to 
each horse daily, with about half tbe quantity of grain 
which is given where no carrots are allowed. Horses 
which have been kept on grain in the ordinary way, 
when put on their allowance of carrots, it is said, verr 
quickly improve in spirit, and in the appearance of 
their coals; and if tbe labor they are requirod to per- 
form is not very hard, it is preferred to give them only 
the allowance of carrots, with but little grain. 



Income or the State or New-York. — It ap- 
pears by the census of 1845, that the total agricultu- 
ral products of tbe state of New- York, together with 
the income of all mechanics and manufacturers, and the 
amonnt earned by the public conveyance of merchan- 
dise and travellers, amounts to $2S0 millions of dollars. 

To Know Good R.otTa. — Good flour, when squeexad 
by tbe hand, bears the minute marks of the Angers and 
skin much looker than when bad or adulterated. 
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"LADY MESSENGER," AND-HER COLT "MORGAN MESSENGER." 



Tn improreineiit of our breeds of hoTMi for various 
purposes, 19 an object whioh deserrea altenlion. Of 
the whole number of horses reared in the councrj, the 
pToportlon of good ones ii Tecy smsll; hence the re- 
mark is frequently made that the rearing of hnrica u 
onproHtable. But ifthe itandard of lalue caald be so 
raised that the average vould be equal to tlwl of our 
beat, the bu9ine» would yield good retuma. 

Tbe origin of our moat Taluable horses is not only a 
subject of interest to the curious, but it is also one of 
great practical importance. Like causes produce like 
effitcta; and a course which has produced Improvement, 
may bo safely relied on for the continuance of aimOar 

The animals delineated in our cut are thoDght to have 
derived their excellencies chiefly from (be " Messenger" 
tod ''Morgan" blood which they poasessi thererore, 
in introducing a notice of them, we have availed our- 
selvea of tbe opportunity to ofler a fsvr remarks in re- 
gsird to the history of (heir distinguished progenitors. 

Messenger was imported by Mr. BexGia, and landed 
at Kaw-York in 1791. He was bred by John Pkatt, 
Esq., of New Market, England; was foaled in 1T80; 
by Mamhrino, dam by Tarf — Regains — Starling — Fox — 
(dam of Snap}— Gipsey, by Bay Bolton— Duke of New- 
MUtle's Turk— Taffolet Barb— Place's White Turk- 
Natural Barb nure. {Jm. Tvr/ Rtgitttr, vol. vi., p. 
105.] 

Aa a raoer, Messenger was not particularly eminent, 
though be won seferal matches when he was Irom four 
to Ave years old; but we have no account of his bavinj^ 
appeared on the turf after bis arriial in this oonntry. 
Aa a atock-gctter he was justly oelebra[ed. He was 
the sire of Miller's Damsel, and several other tinted ra- 
oorjpi hut be derived hia greatest renown on account" of 
the superiority of his progeny from common or " cold- 
blooded " marea , as tiuiniw iTorses. As strong, long- 
lived, and enduring roadsters, and as fast trotters, they 
have seldom, if ever, been equalled. 

In a letter to J. S. SximnB, Esq., (tboa editor of 
the .4n. Turf StgUttr,} Ur. Vam RahsTj who wai 



black eye, remarkably brilliai 
action were elegant. His standing never oareless; I 
never saw him resting himsetf on three legs, but whe- 
ther tbe groood was roogh or smooth, he always Mood 
upon it — prompt, erect, and lofty. 

" Messenger was imported by Mr. Benger in 1791,' 
and landed in this city, [New- York,] where I saw him 
shortly after, and my mind waa fixed on hi* being mDoh 
the beat horse I had ever seen, and said nothing about 
price, as ! was oonftdent he was over my mark. 

" Mr. Benger shortly a^r took him to Philadelphia, 
and stood him two seasons at Skamnay Bridge, not far 
from Bristol. After which Mr. Henry Astor, of thia 
city, purchased and stood him two seasons on Long 
Island, at Philip Piatt's; the next spring I booghl'one- 
third, and took him to Pine Plains, Dntobess conn^. 
After which I boogbt Mr. Astor out, for which I paid 
S2,7S0. I hired said horse at different stands; tbe far> 
thest Boutb was Cooper's Ferry, opposite Philadelphia, 
at 91000 per season, li'eo of expenses, until the time «f 
hia death, Jan. 28, 1606, at the farm of Mr. Townaend 
Cook, L. I., vrho bad hired him three soasona of tha 

By reference to the above dates it will be ' seen thai 
Heasenger, at the time of hia death, waa twuty-eight 
years old; and as his death ooenrred thirty-nine yean 
ago, tbse is no probability that there is at this time an* 
of his immediate offiipring in existence. Hl> descend- 
ante, however, even where they have only an eighth or 
a sixteenth i^ his blood, often exhibit his oharaoteriatiM 
in a striking manner- 

The origin of the valuable stock of Horses called 
' Morgans " has been tbe subject of some controversy, 
and in the minds of some, the question may not yet per- 
haps, be fully settled. We deem it not improper to say, 
however, that we think the following facta have been 
aaoertainad:— That tlw animal oonxmonly known aa tha 
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'' Old Jastin Morgan horse/' was foaled at West Spring< 
field, (Mass.,) or that neighborhood, in 1793: that his 
sire was a horse called '' True Briton, or Beaatiful 
Bay,'' said to hav^ been formerly owned by Gen. James 
Be Lanct, of Kew-York, (see CcUtivator, vol. iz., p. 
110:) that his dam was owned by Justim MomoAK; 
that she was got by a horse called Diamond; be by 
the '' Church horse;" and he by the imported Wild-air. 

The last named horse was muoh oelebrated as the 
sire of valuable stock. He was imported by Gen. Be 
Lanct, in 1760 or '61, and after having been used as a 
stallion in this country, was re-shipped to England, in 
1773. In the New-York Sporting Magazint, vol. i., p. 
5, we find the following: 

'' He [Wild-air] was the property Xprovioas to his 
coming to this country,] of William Swinburn, and Jen- 
nison Shafto, Esquires: was foaled in 1753; by Old 
Cade, sonof the G<Klolphin Arabian; hisdam by Steady, 
a son of Flying Childers, out of the famous Miss Bel- 
voir; his grandam by Old Partner; great grandam by 
Greyhound — Makcless — Counsellor — ^Brimmer, out of a 
daughter of Mr. Place's White Turk." 

''True Briton, or Beaatiful Bay," above meatiooed,* 
was said to have been got by the imported horse 
Traveller, or, (as sometimes called,) Morton's Travel- 
ler. In the American Turf RtgUter, vol. vi., p. 423, 
his pedigree is given as follows: 

" Morton's Traveller, (imported,) was got by the cele- 
brated O'Kelly's, [or English] Eclipse — King Herod — 
Blank — Old Cade — by the Godolpbin Arabian. King 
Herod was by Tartar, his dam Cypron, by Blaze, a son 
of the Great Flying Childers. Blank was by the Cro- 
dolphin Arabian." 

Thus it appears that the origin of the " Justin Mo^- 
gan horse," was a mixture of the Wild-air and Travel- 
ler blood with ''country" mares, whose blood cannot 
be fully traced. 

The animals from which our figures were taken, are 
DOW tlie property of Gen. SiiJis M. Burroughs, of 
Medina, Orleans county, N. Y. In reference to their 
qualities, we have the following communication. 



Messrs. Editors— I have read with interest seve- 
ral articles in your valnable journal relating to the 
Morgan horse Black Hawk, owned by Mr. Hill, of 
Bridport, Vermont. You will doubtless be gratiAed to 
learn that Gien. Silas M. Burroughs, of Medina, in tliis 
county, has recently procured from Vermont four colts 
got by Black Hawk. One, a year old last spring, bred 
by S. W. Jewett, Esq., of Weybridge, Vermont, out of 
'' Lady Messenger," a descendant of the imported horse 
Messenger, whose stock is so justly oelebrated for many 
valuable qualities: "Lady Messenger" is a beautiful 
animal, possessing the peculiar qualities of th^ Messen- 
ger blood in a very marked degree. I knew her when 
my uncle used her in his carriage, and she was the best 
performer on the road I ever saw. Mr. Jewett showed 
AM the likeness -tif this noble animal, and the oolt now 
•wned 1^ Gren. Burroughs. The likeness of the mare 
is remarkably faithful and correct. 

The other three colts brought by G«n. B. from Ver- 
mont, are last spring's eolts, one of which took the first 
inpemium at the Addison county fair in October last, and 
is the very best colt I ever saw. He has the remarka- 
ble proportions of the sire '' Black Hawk," as described 
by Mr. Jewett, in his letter published in the Cultivator, 
vol. fi., (new series,) p. 196. This colt, which has the 

* Tliis ^' Troe Briion. or BcMUitiAil Bay." is m]ppoted mat in be 
the hor»e registered under the name of Trw Brium. which was 
frot by the unported Othello, dec- The horse now under eoimtdera- 
ti<m was a rncer of c«lebrity> and won « ifreM mneh near Phi la. 
delphin. in 17A5.'0. It is not probable that he wa« the sire <^ the 
** Old Morgan,'^ because vupposiug him to have been only five 
yenr^ ok! at (he time of the race mentioned, he would have been 
tkirtf-tw at ibe time tbe '' Old JloifM *' was begMtaa. in 17M. 



most marked expression of inteiligenoe imaginable, and 
which cannot fail to impress every observer, was bred 
by Mr. D. £. Hill, of Bridport. 

The other two colts show evident marks of the Mor- 
gan blood, and are very beautiful and promising ani* 
mals. Gen. B., I am informed, has sold the two last 
mentioned oolts— *one to Mr. Andrew Ellicott, of Shel- 
by, in this county, who is esteemed as an excellent 
judge and connoisseur of fhe horse. The other was ta- 
ken by Mr. William Gilson, of Shelby, who b a skilful 
horseman, of considerable reputation. An infusion of 
the Morgan blood cannot fail to produce great im- 
provement in our present stock. 

I will add that Mr. WUliam V. Wilson, of Ridge- 
way, in this county, one of our most intelligent and 
enterprising farmers purchased at the State Fair at 
Utica, in 1845, the ''Sir Henry," who took th« 
2d premium in the class of blood horses. This is a 
noble animal, combining the rare qualities of strength, 
elegance of action, beauty, and the very purest blood. 

The farmers of Orleans are beginning to realiie the 
importance of attending to the improvement of their 
stock of horses, and will, in due season, reap a hand- 
some profit for their well directed enter prize. 

Indeed, they are already beginning to command the 
attention of dealers in horses, and supply a very conside- 
rable number for eastern markets. 

At the Stote Fair at Auburn, a premium was award- 
ed to Messrs Gould, of Gaines, in this county, for the 
2d best pair of matched horses j and the '^ Young Em- 
peror," bred by Mr. Wm. Giloon, of Shelby, attracted 
deserved attention, receiving a discretionary premiiua 
of $10. PsTEK Saxjc. 

Yatei.N. T,, Jan., 1847. 

POTATO DISEASE. 

All our observations in regard to this mysterious mal- 
ady, confirm us more and more in the opmion some time 
since expressed, that nothing of any consequence hat 
yet been ascertained as to its cause or preventitm. 
The opinitm seems to be gaining ground in Europe, at 
well as here, that it is an epidemic. In our December 
number we alluded to the fact, that other kinds of ve- 
getation appeared, last season, to be attacked with 
blight in a similar manner to potatoes. The same a|^ 
pearance was noticed in the British islands. In tha 
Qardener^ Chronicle of November 7th last, is a com- 
munication in reference to the potato crop in the Isle of 
Man. The writer says-*'' when the potato haulm 
was affected by the blight, the fern, rag- wort, nettles^ 
and even part of the heath on the hills, were entirely 
destroyed." 

The (Edinburgh) Quarterly Journal qf Jlgrxcultur$ 
for October, in reference to this subject observes — 

'' The recurrence of the disease this season exoited 
much surprise, for the potato plant has not shown so muoh 
vigor, and exhibited so beautiful and healthy a display 
of blossom for many years." * * * << Whatever ma/ 
be the nature of this aflfeotioB which has overtaken tha 
potato, it does not seem to be confined this season to 
that crop. The beans have had their leaves blackened, 
and their stems shrivelled by ajpparently the same cause 
and the rottenness in the turnep may be safely ascribed 
to the same influence. The products of the flower 
garden have not escaped the affection, for the leaves of 
Uie pa»ony seem to us to have suffered from the same 
source. Even the forest trees are affected, as the ap* 
pearance of the balsam poplar clearly indicated. And 
wild plants have been observed to suffer in a similar 
manner, as is instanced in the case of the common fern. 
So far as we can discern, the mvsterious cause of that 
imiversal affection, is very much ' like the pestilenea 
that walketh in darkness, and that wasteth at noon- 
day.' " 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



Tea ST. — ^The importance of yeast in domestic eoono- 
my is well known. It consists of a variety of oompo- 
nents j and among others of acetic and malic acids, al- 
cohol, potash, lime. Sec., bat its essential and peculiar 
quality depends entirely on the presence of a portion of 
gluten or vegetable albumen, in a state of incipient de- 
•omposition. 

If a pure solution of sugar in water be excluded from 
the air, it remains perfectly unchanged for any length 
of time. But if an organic substance in a state of slow 
dl3composition, as for instance yeast, be introduced, the 
particles of sugar also become affected, and participate 
in the change, and carbonic acid and alcohol are the result. 

After the yeast has converted a certain portion of the 
•Qgar compared with its own bulk, into alcohol, the 
yeast itself entirely disappears, and an additional quantity 
must be added to renew the fermentation. But when 
added to a mixture of flour with water, which contains 
gluten as well as sugar, a new portion of yeast is pro- 
diaced by the decomposition of the gluten of the flour. 
Thus yeast reproduces itself, by inducing the vinous fer- 
mentation in substances containing gluten and sugar. 
Thus, in a brewery, the quantity of yeast continually 
increases. 

The presence of water is necessary for sustaining the 
properties of yeast ; hence in a dried state it may bo 
kept sometimes for months. Its action is also arrested 
by a temperature equal to that of boiling water, or 
greater ; hence the fermentation of dough is at once ar- 
rested by baking. Hence, also, in drying solid yeast for 
preservation, too great a heat will at once destroy it. 

In making bread, yeast operates in rendering it more 
light and porous, by the carbonic acid gas which is lib- 
chrated, forming innumerable cavities of air in all parts of 
the loaf. A similar efleet is produced in a more rapid 
degree, by the mixture of soda and tartario acid or 
^reAi of tartar, and applymg them in a dry state to the 
Anigh. Carbonic acid is abundantly liberated by the 
onion of the acid and soda, and the bread or cake ren- 
dered very light ; and a similar result is finely produced 
in making buckwheat cakes, by using buttermilk and 
Mderatus, the acid of the milk freeing the earbonio noid 
gas from the saleratus. 

Mode of BiAKOro Yeast. — Tiie following mode, 
which is found very convenient in practice, was stated 
Id 06 by a notable housewife. One qnart of hops is 
MIed about three huura with about seven gallons of 
water ; after that the resulting liqnid is passed through 
• cullender on three quarts of Indian meal, or so mueh 
that the mixture will be like batt^. Half a tea^oup of 
Milt is added, and when cooled to new milk warmth. 
iuJf a |Hnt of yeast. After stirring well, it stands 15 
«r 20 hours, and Indian meal add^ till of the oonskt- 
ency of dough, when cakes, three inohes in diameter and 
half an inch thiek are nuMle from it, and dried on a 
board by the fire ; much heat will destroy the yeast, and 
tf not dried in two or three days, fermentation will pro- 
need so far as to destroy it. These cakes will be good 
tn three months ; one of them soaked half an hour in 
warm; not hot water, will be enough for a large loaf. 

The yeast prepared by the Hungarians is similar, 
and will keep, it is said, a whole year. During the 
summer season, they boil a quantity of wheat bran and 
hops in water ; the deeobtion is not long in fermenting, 
•nd when this has taken place, they Sirow in a snifi- 
eient portion of bran to form the whole into a thiek 
paste, which they work into balls, and dry by a slow 
hnat. T. 



Humbugs — ^PasscnviNO Tokatoeb. — ^The publica- 
tion of untried experiments, with all the assumed assu- 
rance of actual truth, has become quite an evil. Some 
one has given directions for preserving tomatoes for 
winter use, by stewing and seasoning, and then sealing 
air-tight in small jars. This receipt has been copied 
and gone the rounds of the newspapers throughout the 
country. A very skilful housewife has tried it in the 
best and most careful manner, scrupulously observing 
all the particulars. On opening her jars early in win- 
ter, she found the tomatoes completely fermented, sour 
as vinegar^ and of course good for nothing. T. 

• • • • • 

HoMMONY. — This article is usually prepared by scald- 
ing the hardest and flintiest corn, and afterwards pound- 
ing and breaking it in a large mortar till the hulls are 
so loosened that they may be separated by winnowing 
It is a slow and tedious process to prepare it in this 
manner, though when the excellence of the article is 
known, it will not be given up on this account. Mr. 
Bement has a mill in operation at his " Three Hills" 
farm, which reduces corn to various degrees of fineness, 
and by being passed through sieves of diflerent construc- 
tion. It is had either in the shape and size of ** samp'' or 
homminy, as is wished. In passing through the mill, 
most of the hulls are taken off, and by putting the crushed 
gram in water and stirring it, before the cooking is 
commenced, the loose hulls float, and may be skimmed 
off. We have tried some of this hommony, and find it 
equally as good as that made by pounding, excepting 
that it is not quite as clear of hulls. It is kept for sale 

by Laisdell, No. 9, South-Pearl street. 

•••••• 

Sous KaouT. — A person who is familiar with tkn 
manufacture of this article, so much esteemed by the 
Dutch and other people, whose taste has become habit- 
uated to it, has furnished us with the following, in re- 
gard to its preparation :— Select sound cabbages, which 
after having been divested of their outside leaves; must 
be cut fine; place in the bottom of the barrel or tnb de- 
signed to receive it, a layer of about six inches in thick- 
ness, sprinkNng on fine salt, at the rate of about a pint 
to the barrel; then pound it down with a stick prepared 
for the purpose, and add another layer, and pound down 
as before, and so on till the vessel is full. Put a weight 
on the top to press it down. The cabbage will form li- 
quor which will cover it. It is fit for use in four or fiv» 
days, and wUl keep through the vrinter. It is eatsa> 
cold, or heated fhrtmgh, and a little vinegar aiUed. 

Receipt fob CuBiirG Hams. — 7 lbs coarse salt. 5 
lbs. brown sugar, 2 on. salt petre, i on. peari ash, 4 
gaUoas of water. Boil all together and scum the pieklu 
when cold. Put it on the meat. ^ Haras to remaia 
in 8 weoko beef 3 weeks. The above is for 100 lbs. 
weight. It is said that hams cured by this mode are of 
superior quality. It is called the ^' Newbold reoeipt/' 
a person of tlmt name in New-Jersey having, as it is 
said, attained great oelebrtty for the exceUeace of his 
hams, the mode of curing whieh was kept secret till af« 
tar his death. 

CuiKiNO Hams. — ^The following is the mode practiced 
by W. Btiekney, of Bo6toB> whieh has been muoh ad- 
mired. To every two quarts of a saturated solution of 
common sak, is added one ounce of siimmnr savory, one 
of sweet roarjornm, one of aUspioe, half an ounce of salt- 
petre, and one pound of brown sugar. The whole was 
boiled together, and applied boUing hot to the hams^ 
which mmniMsd in the jpickle three weeks. 
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THE ORCHABD AND THE FRUIT 6ASDEN. 



DAYID THOMAS' ADDRESS. 



We have be«n favored with a copy of tlie Address, 
delivered in September last, before the Aurora Horti- 
cultural Society, by David Thomas, its president. The 
author of this address, as is well known, has long stood 
among the first of practical, skilful, and scientific horti- 
culturists in our country. His collection of bearing fimit 
trees, has, for many years, been one of the finest in the 
State. Hence he speaks from abundant practical knowl- 
edge, in the address before us, which is entirely confined 
to remarks on the culture of fruit. A few extracts can- 
not fail to prove interesting to our readers, though com- 
prising but a small part of the valuable matter it con- 
tains: 

^' It was the custom in former times, whenever a 
finer fruit tree appeared in full bearing, for the neigh- 
bors to gather round, — some civilly asking for a share 
as/rienjf, some taking it boldly as robbers, and some 
stealthily as thieves. May we congratulate ourselves 
on some improvement in our day ? 

** How many of the inhabitants of this blessed land of 
ours — under such glorious skies — raise any thing of the 
kind better than the old pie cherry, or the sour morello ? 
, than the horse plum or the little damson 7 How many 
feast, during the proper season, on apricots, the better 
class of peaches, and on the Seckel and vergalieu pears ? 
There is not one in a hundred — ^probably not one in a 
thousand — who has a full supply of the finer fruits. 

'' In bringing about a better state of things, however, 
there are many difficulties to encounter. Trees cannot 
be had without some exertion ; we may be cheated with 
spurious kinds, or they may die in transplanting ; they 
UAay be infected by disease, or infested by insects ; the 
fruit when young may be destroyed by frost, or when 
ripe, by plunderers ; and under a view of all these dis- 
oouragements, would it not be better and cheaper to 
buy our fruit ? Here let us pause a moment, and ask. 
Of whom oould we buy ? If all the fine fruit of the 
ooontry was divided amongst us, we should have so lit- 
tle, and that little so dear, (aprioots three oents apiece 
at Rochester,) that we should only be tantalized, and 
never satisfied. No — ^to have plenty, we must raise it 
ourselves. 

'^ The first step, then, u to select the best kinds ,* and 
on this point we cannot be too careful. Diflbrences of 
olimate, even on some hardy sorts, is very great ; and 
three degrees of latitude may produce more than three 
degrees of flavor ; so that the excellent somewhere else. 
may not be excellent here. As an instanoe : the Bezi 
de la Motte pear is very fine at Philadelphia, while 
with us, it is unsuited to human lips in four seasons out 
of five. Let me give another instance : From nearly 
twenty kinds of peaches — fine on the sands of New Jer- 
sey, whence I procured them — ^I shall not have more 
than three or four well suited to this district. But 
what a loss we sustain in trying suoh experunents ! It 
is far better to get such sorts of high oharaotor as have 
been fully proveid to be adapted to this particular cli- 
mate, though the trees may be obtained from the south, 
east, or west.'" 

** Flavor f productiveness ^ and ms, are three points of 
the greatest importance in the character of firnit. At 
the head stands ^avor — for without it fruit is worthless. 
Next stands productiveneu — for if the tree is a poor 
bearer, it is of little value. 8ixe is the third in impor- 
tance ; and still lower down in the scale is frsctrfy, in- 
eluding shape and cohrr Many oaltivatorsi howovoTi 



reverse this order, recommending large and showy sorts. 
chiefly because they are large and showy. The Monthly 
Reviewer once wittily said, 'I prefer a peach to a 
pumpkin ;' and I conclude that a similar preference has 
prevailed when I see small varieties cultivated. This 
is finely illustrated by the Seckel pear — small, bat rerj 
superior." 

** In times past, it was diffioolt for an amateur in ma- 
ny cases to know what sorts he had in his garden — for 
nurserymen themselves often knew not what th^ were 
propagating. I have purchased bundles of trees, where 
not one-half of them proved true to their naoDes. In- 
deed, it could scarcely be otherwise, from the ooorse 
then pursued. A tree, perhaps, was procured from 
some distant nursery, and propagated to a great extent 
without waiting to see the fruit. If worthless, as it 
often happened, the amount of injury was very great, as 
scions were frequently carried hundreds of miles. I re- 
member the first bundle that I obtained from a greai 
nursery. So confident was I that all was right, and so 
eager to have such fine sorts widely scattered, that I 
invited my friends and neighbors to call and procure 
cuttings, little suspecting that a part were spurious, 
and a part 8ufl*ering from a malignant disease. The 
cost, the care, and the labor, however, all went for no- 
thing ; and I felt, as hundreds of pomologists have felt 
in its true force, what the preacher meant by ' vexatioa 
of spirit.' 

*' Among the ways in which 'blunders of this kind oc- 
cur, is that of trusting to careless assistants, instead of 
the proprietor's seeing to the business himself. To out 
a graft from the wrong part of a tree, or to take up a 
young tree from the wrong row — is not very unoom* 
mon ; and serious losses are often the result. Once I 
brought home with me from a distance of more thaa 
four hundred miles, a tree kindly presented to me aa a 
treasure ; but a servant was sent to take it up, andigot 
one that was spurious. Somehow — perhaps in thia 
way — the late President Knight scattered an inferior 
variety, in place of his famous Monarch pear ; and bo 
estimated the vexation and damage at more than tea 
thousand pounds sterling." 



REMARKS ON BUDDING. 



In the October number of the Cultivator, for 1846, % 
correspondent at Prospect, Conn., gives us some aooount 
of his experiments in budding, the past summer. As I 
have in former years, repeatedly tried all the experi* 
ments there detailed, it may perhaps be interesting and 
useful to give the results. 

With regard to the time of budding, the remarks in 
that communication are mainly correct. I have never 
found any advantage in deferring budding after the end 
of the summer months, though peaches and sometimes 
apples, may be budded very early in September, provided 
the season is warm and moist, so as to continue the rapkl 
growth of the stocks; for as soon as stocks cease to 
grow, the operator may as well hang op his fiddle at 
once. In some seasons, I have known the majority of 
bods to fail, when inserted as late as the middle of Au- 
gust; in others, I have had good success as late as the 
middle of September. What was the reason ? In the 
former case, the stocks were not thrifty, and their growth 
had been almost wholly arrested by drouth. In tbs 
other, the soil was rioh, the trees vigorous, and the sea- 
son warm and wet, so aa to keep up the growth in vigor- 
ous state. It however rarely happens that any buddii^ is 
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better when done so late, and Tery rarely so good. — 
Plums nsaally pass the most rapid season of growth in 
July; hence they miut be badded early; cherries ojlen 
pass that period early, but not invariably; hence the 
practice must correspond. Peaches may be usually 
budded considerably later; because being the native of a 
warmer climate, tneir growth continues longer, and is 
more rapid than that of most other fruit trees. 

But as a general rule, caution is needed, in budding 
too early. Unless the buds are well matured, they will 
be likely to fail. Apple buds, early in July, inserted in 
very thrifty stocks nearly all failed — they had not be- 
come sufficiently matured, — the youuff wood from which 
they were taken was soft, and soon shrivelled. In one 
season, cherry buds, set the middle of July, nearly all 
lived and grew; in another, set at the same time, they 
nearly all failed from a want of maturity, while those 
set two weeks later did finely. It very rarely happens 
that peach buds are sufficiently matured before the early 
part of August. 

With regard to starting the growth of buds the same 
year they are inserted, I have never found any advan- 
tage from it, and often oonstderable loss. I started 
peach and apricot buds, by keeping down the stock, and 
in some cases they grew more than a foot. But they 
never matured the wood; and in every case without ex- 
ception, they were wholly destroyed by the winter. 
The shoots themselves were not only destroyed, but the 
poisoned or fermented sap resulting from their death, 
ran down to the roots of the stock; and the whole tree 
perished. Pears and apples were not thus destroyed ; 
but I have repeatedly found that the small growth they 
made had an effect to stunt them, and by the end of the 
second year, they were no larger than those of one year's 
growth from the bud in spring, and not so straight and 
thrifty. Perhaps others may be more successful; I 
merely state these as the results of numerous experi- 
'ments. 

I ought to have stated one fact, derived from consid- 
erable experience, that in setting buds quite early, be- 
Core the wood has fully hardened, a great benefit results 
from cutting off plenty of wood from the shoot, with the 
bud: — the practice of English writers on this point, of 
removing the small piece of wood, being highly detri- 
mental. V. W. 

We$tem New-York, Nov. 1846. 

RAISING YOUNG QUINCE TREES. 

•••••• 

An intelligent cultivator of fruit has very successfully 
adopted the foUovring practice for raising quince trees 
in the nursery. Instesid of planting the cuttings of the 
desired variety into the soil, as by the usual method, he 
inserts eaeh cutting as a graft into an apple root, pre- 
cisely as in common root-grafting. The cuttings com- 
memse growing rapidly at once, deriving as they do a 
full supply of nourishment from the root of the apple ; 
and afterwards throwing oat roots of their own, as they 
always do very freely, the apple root separates and dies, 
while the quinoe continues to flourish on its own roots. 
This is found to afford very handsome and thrifty young 
trees, and with much greater certainty than if raised 
simply by cuttings in the soil. 

The same cultivator picked the past season hpo bar* 
reh of quinoes from a single tree. This tree is eighteen 
years old, and one foot in diameter near the ground. As 
with all the other trees in the orchard, the soil around 
it has been kept rich and oonstantly cultivated. T. 

ComN Oil. — ^It was stated at the New- York Far- 
mers' Club, last winter, that a light-house on Lake 
Erie had used oil naade fimm com, for burning; and that 
about sixteen gallons of ihI had been obtained irom a 
hundred busheb of com. 



GRAFTING GRAPE VINES. 



In the Cultivator for the present month I perceive a 
notice of ** a correspondent 6f the Ohio Cultivator/' who 
has succeeded in grafting foreign grape vines upon new- 
ly transplanted Isabella vines. It strikes me as a very 
remarkable coincidence that the person alluded to should 
not only have grafted the same number of vines in pre- 
cisely the same way that I did, but should have de- 
scribed the operation in the very words which I made 
use of in a letter to you, which was published on page 
237 of the last volume of your paper. 

Is not such a ' freak of nature' worthy of observation f 

fi. W^. s. c 

Oatlands, Burlingtonj N. J., Jan, 4, 1847. 

CmANBXRaiES. — James N. Lovxll gives the Barn- 
stable Co. (Mass.) Agricultural Society a statement of 
his mode of cultivating cranberries. He says that in 
1834 he set out cranberry-vines on what had been a 
cedar-swamp, covered over with beach sand. They 
have done well, and the.average yield the past season 
was a bushel and a half to the square rod — or at the 
rate of 240 bushels per acre. He kept the lot flooded 
with water till about the 15th of April each year. For 
gathering, he gives from one-fourth to one-sixth, ae« 
cording to the abundance of the fruit. He gets two 
dollars per bushel, the mode of measuring being to give 
nine baif pecks, struck measure, for one bushel. He 
speaks of a worm which has sometimes attacked his 
vines, and to destroy which he recommends sowing on 
them salt or ashe^, about the middle of July, while vet 
with dew, at the rate of a .bushel to forty rods, or four 
bushels to the acre. 

THE POTATO NOT A NATIVE OF VIRGINIA. 



SoMS years ago, I had an opportunity to read Ge- 
rard's Herbal, (edition of 1633,) and was aware of his 
assertion, before I saw the extract relative to the po- 
tato, in the last Cultivator, that he had '' received roots 
hereof from Virginia." Probably he believed so; but 
very improbable that he did so. He has neither named 
the person from whom, nor the year in which, he re- 
ceived them, — things scarcely to be omitted, if they had 
been brought to him directly from that country. 

At a time when newspapers were not published to 
correct the idle rumors of the day, it is not surprising 
that the native country of the potato, should be mista- 
ken; and however eminent Gerard was as a herbalist, 
his ignorance in some other matters, was very remarka- 
ble. In his account of the African Marigold, (Taget€$ 
erecta,) — well known to have come originally from 
Mexico, — ^he says, '' They grow everywhere almost in 
Africke of themselves, from whence toe Jirtt had them, and 
that was when Charles the fifth, Emperor of Romt\i\ 
made a famous conquest of Tunis." 

The author of the article on the Potato in the Libra- 
ry of Entertaining Knowledge, evidently mistook '' the 
Wild Potato.'* {Afioe tnberosa,) for the common pota- 
to, {Solantm tuberotum.) This would not have been 
the case, if Heriot had also described the common pota- 
to; and his not doing so, proves conclusively to me that 
the early settlers never found it there. Neither have 
any of our botanists. David Thomas. 

Qreatfidd, 12 mo. 20. 1846. 

Rice at Romk.— The attempts made the past sea- 
son to cultivate rice at Rome, have fully succeeded, and 
a company has been formed for growing rice on the 
extensive flats of that country. An attempt is also 
about 'to be made to introduce its culture on the Delt« 
of the Rhone, where there are about 60.000 aorea capa- 
ble of being flooded and turned into rice fields. 

The amount of tea consumed by the people of the 
United Sutea is 18,000^000 peuda aanoally. 
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FARMERS' CLUBS. 



Therk is nothin*; like discassion to bring out the ▼&• 
nous points of a subject, and present each in its true 
K^rht ; hence we do not know of a better means of elici- 
tin<r facts in relation to the business of farming, and 
thus advancing the interests of those engaged in it, than 
the formation of neighborhood associations or " Far< 
mens* Clubs." These associations have become very 
common in England, and have been formed to some ex- 
tent in this country, and wherever known, their great 
usefulness is admitted. Under proper regulations, they 
constitute at once the means of acquiring useful know- 
ledge, and of social enjoyment. 

The form or plan of association, may be very simple. 

The farmers of a certain township or district agree 
to meet once a week, or once in two weeks, during 
tiie winter season, at each others' houses, in rotation, 
for the discussion of qnestions relating to rural manage- 
meot. Perhaps the following might answer: 

Articlb I. The subscribers agree to form an As- 
sociation under the name of ■ Farmers' Club, the 
object of which is to improve ourselves in knowledge 
relating to Agriculture, Horticulture, and Husbandry 
generally. 

Art. n. The officers of the Association shall be a 
President, whose duty it shall be to preside at the 
meetings, and a Secretary who shall keep such records 
and minutes as the Association shaJl direct. 

Art. III. The officers shall be elected by ballot, and 
shall hold their places till others are chosen in their 
•tead. 

Art IV. During the months of , the Associa- 
tion shall meet at such times as may be agreed on by 
a majority of the members, for the discussion of ques- 
tions. The meetings shall be held in rotation, at the 
houses of the respective members; commencing and jm'o- 
oecding in alphabetical order. 

Art. y. Questions shall be offered in writing, and 
such shall be chosen for discussion, as the Association 
may agree on by vote, at any regular meeting. 

Art. VI. This constitution is subject to amendment 
or alteration as a majority of all the members shall 
direct. 

The following might form some of the questions for 
discussion. In all ccues it should be understood that 
questions have particular reference to the district where 
the association i* located. 

What course of farming is most profitable for the dif- 
ferent soils of the district I 

What is the best mode of cultivating Indian com ? 
The' same question as applicable to other crops grown 
Id the district. 

What is the best mode of managing and applying 
barn-yajrd or animal manures? What are the best 
Beans of increasing the supply of manures ? The best 
IDiodes of using peat or ** muck?" Whether by mixing 
with animal manures, urine, ashes, lime, or any other 
substances? and the efleots on various oropa as com- 
pared with common animal manures? 

These are but few of the questions which might be 
discussed with advantage. Others will of course be 
suggested. They may be offered at any time, and the 
secretary should keep a list of them, which may be read 
before the association whenever called for. 

It is the practice in England, and we think it might 
be well adopted here, to pass a resolution at the close 
«f each discussion, expressive of the views of the sub- 
ject which has been oftdsr eoosideimtisa. Tkb givas 



the discussions a weight and character which entitles 
them to notice. For instance, suppose the question to 
have been — ** What is the best niode of rearing and 
fattening swine?" the following aiight be adopted: 

ReMoivedf That in this d*BtricC the most protitable 
mode of rearing swine and making pork, is to feed tfas 
pisrs freely from the first with dairy-slops, (that is, 
skimmed milk or whey.) ii it can be had on the farm, 
giving them a nm on clover or grass through the sum* 
mer, and in the £sll fatten them in cleaa warm pens, 
with a mixed food of potatoes, apples, or poraplnns, 
with meal of Indian corn, barley, or peas and oats, 
cooked — the pigs to be slaughtered when from eight to 
ten months old. 

The disenssions aad d«*cisioii8 of associations formed 
OB this phin, would form the most interesting matter 
for agricultural periodicals: and we shall be pleased to 
receive reports of clubs fo» rasertion in oar columns. 
Conffdont of the utility of such organizations, we trust 
no time wiJl bs lost in getting them up, in all parts of 
the country. Now is the time— while ont-drior opera* 
tions are principally suspended, to prepare for action—' 
for that aetion which shall be most effective. Improve 
tiie present season in the acquirement of knomUdge ; 
and under all the lights and advantages which that con- 
fers, be ready to comrosnoe business at the right tim« 
and in the right wi^. 



BEES. BEE-HIVES, AND BEE-MOTHS. 

Mr. Francis Clarke, of Ypsilanti, Michigan, sends 
us the following description of a bee-hive which he has 
constracted: — 

*' I place two hives side by side, both precisely alike; 
dimensions, say, front 22 inches, back 19 inches ia 
height, by 6) inches in width inside, with a chamber 
6 inches wide for a drawer; this leaves the main part 
of the hive 15 inches front, 12 inches back. The 
two hives communicate with each other by a hole 3 
inches in diameter. 6 inches below the under side of the 
chamber floor; both are set together upon a floor-board 
inclining 3 inches from front to back; the floor-hoard 
has a 4 inch square wire screen under each hive, with 
a groove 3 inches long by three-eights in., for the ad* 
mission of the bees. The hives are connected together 
by hooks and suples, and the top covers tlie whole. 
The object you will see is to separate the hives at ft 
proper time, and place 'an empty one by the side of aaoh 
full one, saving the necessity of watching them for aaiu- 
ral swarms." 

Mr. Clarke informs vs that when he eommeneed 
keeping bees, in the spring of 1846, he was told that 
the bee-moth had never been known in that region; but 
he found them very plenty and troublesome. Mr. C. 
mentions that it has been asserted by Mr. Weeks in a 
communication to the Cultivator, in 1843, that the egjf 
of the moth will not batch where white- wash is us«l; 
and Mr. C. wishes to know whether Mr. W.'s experi- 
ence since 1843 to this time, proves the efiicaoiousnesa 
of white- wash in this respect. Mr. C. is desirous of 
knowing the best plan of preventing the ravages of the 
bee-moth, and we should be obliged if our correspon- 
dents will furnish suggestions on this point. As to the 
best plan for an Apiary, for whioh Mr. C. inquires, wa 
have seen nothing which we think equal to the plan 
mentioned in our last volume, page 305, ajid also all«- 
ded to in our last number. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



NEW.yORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 

Th* annual roeetinr ofthe New- York Slate Ag. Society 
held al the Awembly Chamber of the Capitol, on the »lh and 81«t 
days of last month->the President, J. M. SHERWOOD, Em|., in 
the chair, LUTHER TUCKER, Secretary. 

After the arraiigemem and call of the roll, the applicationa fbr 
premium« were duiributed to the various committees. 

On motion of L. K. ALLEN, E«q., of Brie, a rcM>lQtion wat 
adopted, that a committee of Uiree be af^inted from each Senate 
District, to nominate officers of the Society for the enduing year, 
aud also to recommend the place for holding the next Fair of the 
Society— the delegates present from each District to appoint *he 
committee for their Dii»trict. A recess was then taken, to enable 
them to fuiai this duly. On their return to the room, the following 
gemlemen were announced as the committee on nominations, Ac. 

Isi District— Messrs. S. S. Benedict, J. S. Titus, and Wilson 
Bmall. . . „ 

a. Messrs. Lewis D. Berrien, Wessill S. Smith, and James E. 

3. Messrs. J. J. Viele, J. P. Beekraan, and A. Van Bergen. 

4. Messrs. Orville Clark, Thos. H. Marvin, and Abijah Beck- 

a. Messrs. Bei\}. Enos, John Dean, and A- P. Grant 

6. Messrs. Chbrles Cook. J. S. Wadsworth, and £. Mack. 

7. Messrs. G- V. Sackett, J. T. Rathbone, and J. M. Ellis. 

8. M<»«rs. Wm Buel, G. Hard, and J. T. Bush. 
On motion of BBNJ. ENOS, Esq., of Madison, 

Rf.sdveiL Tliat a committee be appointed to memorialize the 
Legislature to renew the law extendin/r aid to the Slate and 
County A«:riculiural Societies, which expire with the old Consti- 
tution. (Committee, Messrs. Eimm, Jnluimn, and Tucker ] 

O.. motion of Mr. ALLEN, amended by Mr. GEDDES, the Con- 
•tiluiJou of the Society whs so amended as to make all Ex-Presi- 
dentspermaiient merooersof the Executive Committee.-^agreea- 
bly to notice given ni the last annual meeting, by Maj. Kirby. 

Mr. L. F. ALliEN offered the following amendment to the Goo- 
•litution, to be acted upon at the next ainiual meeting : 

The second section of the Comtiiution o( this Society, ahail be 
•o amended ba to locate the several Vice-Presidents thereof, one in 
each Supreme Judicial District of the state, as may be oriranized 
by the liCgislaiure, instead of the Senate districts, as heretofore; 
they belli); abolished bv the new Constitution of the State. 

The fuTlowing resolutions, introduced by Mr. J. S. WADS- 
WORTH, of Livingxtou, were pnftfed. after an extended discus- 
sion, in which Mcmps. Wadt^worth, Oeddes, Johnston, Viele, Al- 
len. Marks. Beckwith, Peters. Bloss, and other*, took part : 

Resolvtd, That in the opinion of this ?*ociety. any reslrietion 
upon the transmission to market, of the products ef the soil and in- 
dustry of the country, are alike ii^urious to the imereeto of the pro* 
ducer atid consumer, and when not required by the exigencies of 
the public service, are an invasion of the rights of the citizen. 

Rtsolred, That this Society regard the prohibition in the char- 
ten of the several railroads parallel to the Brie canal, against tlie 
use of said roads for the transmission of freight during the con- 
tinuance of canal navigation, even thongh the same tolls are paid 
thereupon as are exacted upon the canal for the same distances, 
■a an unnecessary, and theraTore, an unwise interference with 
the industry of the state. 

Resdv0d. That the Exaentive Comauttee of this Society, be dl- 
ncted to prepare and lay before the Legialatnre, a memorial, pray- 
ing that honorable body to avihorize these railroads to carry 
fyeight at all seasons of the year, suhjeet to the sane tolls as are 
paid upon the Erie canal. 

Ueiu VIELE, of Rensselaer, aobaitted the following resolutions 
Ibr future consideration, which, on motion, ware referred to the 
•veniiig aeasioii : 

Retolved^ That, in the opinion of this Society, the profeesion of 
praefiral agricalture cannot fail to be vastly improved by a gene- 
ral diffiuion of scientific knowledge applicable thereto. 

Jt«ss<etrf, TItat by uniting scientific knowledge with practical 
akill, the profeesion of agriculture will obtain the elevated stiition 
that .*elnngs to it, and we regard it as a sure method of improving 
the moral condition of the people; and that we belie«'e that the 
time has arrived which demands ^t this subject should receive 
more attention than has hitherto been given to it. 

Mr. M'INTVRB, the Treasarer, read his report, showing the 
following receipts and expenditures for the past year : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance per last report tSlfi.SI 

Membcrphips at annual meeting, 137.00 

Wm. Buel, life membership, 50.00 

Memberships at various times, 10.00 

Dividend on Mohawk bonds, 105.00 

Interest on BtHid and Mortgage, 70 00 

Rei-eiptsftt Auburn Show 4,2)3.17 

Jos Fellows, for Pulteney estate, 50.00 

State payment 700.00 

Interest on Mohawk bonds, 105.00 

Transactions aold 5.00 

Intareat on Bond aad Mortgage, 7D.Q0 



PAYMENTS. 

Premiums psid, ^1,500. 49 

Expenses at Auburn, 710.81 

Saliiries paid, 700.00 

Sundry expenses, 690.71 

Invested in Bond and Mortgage S,000.09 

Balance in hand) 634.49 

90.191.19 

Svmmg SfSf uw. 

On the report of Jndire SACKETT, chairman of the comreittoa 
on nominations, the following gentleaien were elcctad offioeraef 
the Society for the ensuing year : 

.Pr««ufciil— GEORGE VAIL, of Troy. 

Vie$'Fr$MUnU. 
1st District— Wm. T. McOoqr. New-York. 
9d ** JoBH A. Kiao, Jamaica, 
ad " C. N. BsMKNT, Albany. 
4th " Samuel Cubbvzm, Sullwater. 
5th " O. C. Chambrblain, Richfield SpringB. 
8th " Eli C. Fbust, Catherine. 
7th " II. S. Randall, Cortlandville. 
8th " Wm. BirxLL, Rochester. 
Recording Seeretary — Lvthbb Tuckbb, Albany. 
CarrgtpoHdiHf SeertUu^^JomL B- Norr, Albany* 
Treo^iirsr— J. McD. McIntibb, Albany. 

Bxweutive CommittM—Witj^iAM A- Bkacb, Saratoga Springy 
Joshua T- Blakcuabo, Saratoga Springs, Lvtrbb BBADisOt 
New- York, O. V. Sackbtt, Seneca Falls, Taos. J- Ma&vuc, 
Saraiofta Springs. 

The committee reported E. P. PRENTICE as Vice-Presiden* 
for the 3d District, but on his declining, the mune of Mr. BE' 
MENT was sub«titBted. 

The committee also recommended SARATOGA SPRINGS, m 
the place for holding the next Slate Fair. 

Mr. L. F. ALLEN, chairman of the committee appointed la« 
year to report a seleotion of Froits, best adapted to the difierent 
portions of the state, said that they were prepared to report only in 
part. They recommended a list of apples best adapted to home 
use and exportation. This list he wuiud prewnt. and ask (hat th* 
committee might be continued. 

Mr. A. said that it was admitted that the dioiate of this state 
was well adapted to the cultivation of apples, pears, peaches, 
ace. and he did not doubt that within a year, the subject of fruits 
had become to be better tuiderstood than ever before, and more 
had been learned in five years than had been learned previously 
from the day of the landing of the Pilgrims. 

The study was deeply interesting. The whole people seem to 
have taken hold of it The result is that immense quantities of 
excelletu fruit are now aiuiually exported ; and ther« are some 
farmers on the North river who make more from their orcharda 
than from their whole farms beside. 

Mr. A- read the following list of apples, which he highly recom- 
mended :— 

for/y.— Early Harvest, Early Bough, Strawberry, Williami^ 
Favorite, Early Joe. 

i4M{amii.~Fall Pippin, Golden Sweet, Oraveasiein, Jeraef 
Sweeting, Rambo, Detroit 

ITinter— Baldwin, Yellow BcU-lIowcr. Hubbardston Nonsocb. 
Newtown Pippin,* Northern Spy, Blue Pearmain, Rhode Island 
Greening, American Golden Rusaet Roxbnry Russet, Swaar, Lb^ 
dies' Sweeting. Talmaxi Sweeting, Esopos Spitzenbnrgh, Vanda- 
vere, Waxe u Apple. 

Mr. MARKS, of Greene, gave the following notice : 

Notice is hereby given that a resolution will be oflTered at Iha 
next annual meeting ot this society, for tlie alteration of the 
Constitution, so that me election of its officers by bnllot may be 
dispensed with by a vote of two-thirds of the members of said 
society praaeat 

Snkurjdair, Jtm. 91. 

The Soeiety convened in its room in the old Slate Hall, at 10 
o'clock A. M., when the reports of the aeTaral Comraiuees on iha 
award of Premium^, were read. 

Mr. ENOS, of Madison, from the oonmittee to memorialize lh» 
I<egislttture for a renewal of the law in aid of Agricultural Socie- 
ties, reported a memorial which was adopledi and directed to ba 
presented to the liogislatnre. 

On motion of Mr ALLEN, of Erie. 

Resolvtd, That 9.50 be appropriated, under the discretion of B 
P. iowum. Esq., Chairman of the Cheese Committee, ftv the 
porpoee of obtaining the documents apperiaiuiug to the sixty cheese 
dairies of Herkimer Coaoty, as exhibited at the Slate Cattle Sho m 
in Utica. in l*^. 

On motion of Mr. WADSWORTH. of Livingvton, 

Jtrsoiced, Thpt the Exeomive Comitiee be directed to offer pre 
minros for the present year, to the amount of 92,500, exclusive cf 
books belonginir to the Society. 

9. That SI .590 he apprtipriaiad for ibe espmieas of the Soeiety 
.'or the year 1847, other than for premiums, and that the anihori^ 
of the IVeasnrer lo amke payments from the tretiaury^ upon the 
order of the Exeeative Committee, be limited lo thnt aaMaat. 

Ms. AllfiN «f &ia, «B»a 
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Notice that a resolution will be oflared at Ibe next animat meet- 
ing of the Society, to to arai-iid tlie constitution, that a uominatinr 
•ommittee of one from each Senatorial District of the state, shall 
be selected I'rom the members of the Society present frum each 
8«iiatoriul District, who sliall report the names of pniper pentous 
for tlie officers of the society for the ensuing year; and that no per- 
aoa shall be elected to any office of the society who is not a mem- 
bar thereof. 

EvtntHg Session^ Jan. 31. 

The Secretary read the list of premiums awarded on the reports 
of the several awarding committees, as follows : 

On Cheese, Dairit* and tlieir management— Newbury Brown, 
Warsaw, Wyoming County, 1st Premiomf 950.00—400 lbs. to 
each cow, in a dairy of 40 cows. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Ottley, Phelps, Ontario County, 9d Premium, 
#30.00— at tiie rate of 400 lbs per cow, in a dairy of 8 co\i,'%. 

On Butter IMinVs— B. H. Hall, New Lebantm, Columbia Co., 
lal Premium, 92-3.00. 

Indian Corn— diaries W. Rells, Kirkland, Oneida Co., 1st Pre- 
mium. 9 (•'iOO. V2£i l-*i bushels per acre, at 56 Ihs. to the bu»hel. 

Beiij. KitoA, DeHuyter, Madison Co., ftl Premium, 910.00 — 
111 bu. 52 11)9.. pe"- ticre. 

Robert Krlls, \N'e9tmorelaiid, Oneida Co., Vol. Traiiractions. — 
103 3-4 bu. per acre. 

Peoi- Amus Milter, Vernon, Oneida Co. 9d Premium, 910.00. — 
47 bu»hei» per acre. 

On Farms — Sets of Society *8 Transactions were awarded to James 
Callartaii, New Scotland, Albany Co., and to James Van Sicleu, 
Jamaica, Long Island. 

Prize fxMiys— Kxtirpation of Canada Thistles, Ambrose Ste- 
vens, New York. 910.00. Sereno E. Todd, Lake Ridge, Tomp- 
kins Co , set Transactions. 

Experiments on Indian Corn^J, F. Osbora, Port Pyrou, Cayu- 
ga Co., 920.00. 

Carrots— Wm. Wright, Vernon, Oneida Co., 1st Prerotnm, 910 ; 
too bush, on 1 27-100 of an acre, at an expense of S^<7A 

Win. Risley, Fredonia, Chnutauque Co., dd Premium, 95.00— 
1600 1-3 bush, on 1 3-8 of an acre, at an expense of 9109 35. 

Sutiar Beets — J. F. Osbnni, Port Byron, Cayuga Co., Od Premi- 
mm« Vol. Transactions — 774 bush, on 1 acre 15 rods. 

Designs for Farm Dwellings— Mn. J. M. Ellis, Onondaga Hill, 
Onondaga Co., Premium 915.00. 

BarUjf — i.'alvin Poinerov, Kast Bloomfield, Ontario Co., 1st 
Premium. 910.00—48 1-4 bush, per acre on tiie whole crop. 

Samuel H. (Uiurch, Vernon Centre, Oneida Co., 3d Premium, 
95.00—44 1>4 bush, per acre. 

E. C. Btis.4, Wesifield, Chnutauque Co., 3d Premium, Vol. Tranr- 
actions— 38 12-32 hush per acre. 

Spring Wfient—R •bert Eelis, Westmorland, Oneida Co., 3d 
Premium 910.00—20, 43, 60 bu. pi^r acre. 

Oa<«— NathHiiiel S. Wright, Vernon Centre, Oneida Co. Itt Pre- 
mium, 910 00 — 75 1-4 bush, per acre for IS acres. 

Robert Eellis Westmorluiid. Oneida Co., 3d Premium, 95.00—77 
btish. per acre for 1 acre 37 rods. 

Timothy Seed—E. C. Bliss, Westfield, Chautauque Co., 1st Pre- 
mium, $10.00. 

Culture Flax—E. C. Bliss, Westfield, Chautauque Co., 1st Pre- 
mium, 9^ 00— best 1-3 acre 

The President of the Society, J. M. SHERWOOD, Esq., then 
4elivered the annual Addre!«i, upon the coiiclusiou of which, 

On motion of Mr. WADS WORTH, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be tendered to the 
President. J. M. Sherwoa(), Em}., for his valuable serviceK to the 
Society during the piut year, and for hi« appropriate and interesting 
Address, and that he be reque^ied to furnish a copy of his Address 
ibr publication in tlie Traiwaciions of the Society. 

Geii. CHANDLER, of New- York, called up the resolutions in- 
troduced yesterday by Gen. VIELE, on the subject of Agricul- 
tural Education, which aAer a very inter enting and prolonged dis- 
cussion, in which the mover. Gen. Chandler, Senators Clark aiKl 
Beekinan. Messrs. Allen, Markw, Johiv^on, Chcever and Wads- 
worth took part, were unanimously adopted. 

The President then stated that he w^as requested by the Presi- 
dent elect to call a meeting of the new Executive Committee at 
the Society's room, at 11 o'clock to-morrow, after which the So- 
ciety a4joumed sine die. 

Friday, Jam. 39tf. 

The Executive Committee met at the Society's Rooms. 

Pkksknt — George Vail, President; Samuel Cheever. Caleb N. 
Bemrnt, and William Buel, Vice-Presidents; J. S. Wadsworth, A. 
Van Bergen, J. M. Sherwood, and B P. Johnsou, Ex-IYesidents ; 
Joel B. Nott, Corresponding Secretary; Luther Tucker, Recording 
Secretary ; J. McD. Mclntyre, Treasurer ; J. T. Blauchard, T. J. 
Marvin, and W. A. Beach, Executive Committee. 

Twenty-five copies of the " American Shepherd " were re- 
ceived from Mr. Morrkll and the Mes^ra. Harpxrs, of New. 
York ; and a resolution of thanks was passed, to be communicated 
to the donors. 

Messrs. PaxifTiCK, Titckrr, and Bsmxivt, were appointed a 
committee to report on the Premium List at the next meeting. 

Mr. TiTKRR tendered his resignation as Recording Secretary. 

On motion of J. S. Wadsworth, 

Reidred, That Mr. Tuckkr's resignation be accepted, and that 
the thanks of the Society be most cordially ^tendered to him for hts 
long and valuable services as Recording Secretary of the .*<ociety. 

B. P. Johnson, of Oneida, (on motion of J. S. Wamworth,) 
was appointed Recording Secretary, in the place of Mr. Tuckbr, 
resigned. 

It was ResoleMi, That weekly meetings of the friends of agri- 
finltnre, for the discussion of agricultural subjecte, be held at the 
Capitol, during tlie seaiion of the Legislalure; and that Mr. How- I 



ARD, Mr. McIxTTiB. siw Mr Bbmeht, be a coomuUM to mate 
preparations for the iii««tiiigs. 

The Recorduig Secretary waa diraetod to mnploir a eompmeat 
Reporter for these meeungs. 

A eomrauntctition was received from D. B. Stocxbolm, EUq.. 
of Ithaca, on the preparation of a manore caJted, " Chemtc^ 
(?«iifM," which was referred to Messrs. Jomiosi ajid Brmxmt. 

ArrRaxooif sxssiok. 

The President presented a commuiii cation he had received from 
Hon. LoTHKR Bra DISH, of New Yurk, declininf , on aecoui.t o( 
his private engagements and the state of his kealth, his appuiiu- 
men I as a member of the Executive Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Bckl. of Monrue. Mr. Ambrosc Srrvr.^s, of 
New York, was app'»inied a member .n the place of Air. BaAitua 



NEW- YORK COUNTY SOCIETIES. 

ONEIDA —At the annual merlin? held at Verooa. Jan. 7, J«47, 
the ibllowiiifT premiums were awarded: 

Indtan Corn— I. To Charles W. Kclls. Kirkland, 133 bu. 87 IbsL 
per acre; profit f.'}? 74. 2 To Geo R. Ectls, Westmore'.iiid. 103 
bii. M lbs ; profit S2eJ9.— 1 To Robert Waterman, do., iiu bu. !• 
lbs.; profit. 9'Z7.53. 

Spring Wheal —1. To Robert Erlls. 30 bu. 42 lbs.; profit, f laiO. 
a To Robt. Wateriniui, 21 bu. 4.5 lbs ; profit. $19.52. 

BarUy.—l. To S. H. Church, Vern.m. W bu ; pT<»fit. $42.80.— «. 
To Wm. E. Borritt, Marshal, ib bu. '36 lbs.; profit. SlS.K). 

Oats— I. To Wm. C. Burritl, 102 bu. 19 lbs. per acre, profit, 
•20.35—2. ToS H. Church, 57 bn .libs.; profit, $13 5- -3 To 
Robert Eells. 57 bn. 27 lbs.; profit, $5. 23.— Extra premium to 
N. S. Wright, Vernon. 79i bu.; profit, $10.57. 

Peas.— I. To Aiuoit Miller. Vernon, 55 bu- 19 lbs.; profit, $21.— 
2. To Edward Rivenburgh. Venion, 9B bu. 51 lbs.; profit. $lo4. 

Potatoes — half an acre — quantity and quality considered.— The 
crop was so light thst the 'id premium only was awarded, to Wio. 
C Burritt. 74 bu. 11m ; profit $10.07.— The 2d prt'm.um. quantity 
alone considered, to S. H. Church, 115 ho. 27 lbs.: $19.00- 

i2uia-£agas— quarter acre. — 1. To Fl}'ment MatUKm, Vienna, 
159 bu. 17 iV; profit. $27. 3b. 

Corro**— quarter acre.— 1. To Wm- Wright, Vernon, $S0 bit 10 
IIjS.: profit, $23. 4a 

After the awarding of preihiums, the following gentlemen were 
unanimously elected officers of the society for the eiisuiiia year :— 

Ira S. Hitchcock, Vernon, Prest.; Oscar B. Gridtey. Marshall ; 
Thomas Hortgii, New- Hartford ; Calvin Bishup, Verona; Wm. 
Bri»tol, Ulica ; Storrs Barrows, Trenton ; Luther Comstock, Kirk- 
Imid ; Horatio N. Gary, Marcy ; Plymem MaiKtoii, Vienna ; IImu 

H' B. Bartlett, Paris; Ii«vi T. Marshall, Vem<»n, Ytee.pres'u.; 
enry Rhoaiies, South Trenton, Cor. See'y.: James Rees, Vlica 
Po»t.Office, i^Ar See'y.: Beiij. N. Huntingion, Rome. Trms.; A. 
H. Halteck, Westmoreland : Lewis Eames, Lee ; Geo. L Brip. 
ham, Augusta ; Horace H Eastman. Marshall ; and AllVed Black- 
stone, New-Hartford, Managers. 

JEFFERSON.— The annual meeting was held o« the Mth Dec-, 
when the following ofiicers were elected: — 

President^ Edward S. Sa ikbury, of Ellisburgh ; Viee.Prttidfnu^ 
James Brintnall, of Watertown Jonathan Webb, of Brown vilU*, 
David Granger, of Champion, Curtis Gouldiug. of Pamelia, Hart 
Massey, of Watertown, Oliver Grow, of Houndsfield, Dau'l Eamea, 
of Rutland. Miles Cooper, of Adams, John N. Rotier, of Orieana, 
A. R. Calvin, of Clayton: O. V. Brainard, Treasvrvr; John C 
i<terling. Cor. Secretary ; E. S. Ma»sey, Ree. Secrttary ; Execmtim 
Commtiics, Wil lard Ives. Moses Eames, John Wm&low, Phineas 
Hardy, Abner Baker, Hart Massey, Jr., A. P. Braytoii. 

The Committee on Field Cropa made the following report aad 
award of premiums : 

To John R Ball, best acre of winter wheat, 15 bushels. $4.00; 
Hart Massey, Jr.. 2ri best, 30 bushels, average on five acres, $3J)0. 

E. D. Allen, best acre of Spring wheat, 85} bu., $4 00. Hart 
Massey, 9d best, 23 bu., $3.00. 

Hart MaMsey. beat acre of barley, 56 biL, $3; E. S. Salisbury, 
9d best, 5S| bu., a«'erage on 6 acres, $S. E. D. Allen, 3d best, 
42} bu., Vol. Trans. 

Curtis Gouldiug, beat acre of oats, 67^ bo., $3; Hart Maaaey, M 
best. 65 bu . $2. 

Aaron Shew, best acre of peas, M^ bn., $3; JeroaM Ivea, 91 
best, 40| bu., $2. 

Samuel Felt, beat half.acre of poutoea, 390 ba. per acre, $1 ; 
Phineus Hardy, 2d best, 42t< bu. per acre, $2. 

Nelson Clark, best \ acre of broom corn, with sample of 19 brooms, 
$3 : A. P. I<ewis, 9d beat. $9. 

Hart Massey, Jr., best | acre i^ white beans, 88 bushels per 
acre. $S. 

Moses Eames, best } acre of carrots, 966 bushels per acre, $3 ; 
Hiram t-'onverse, 9d best, 600 bu. per acre, $9. 

QUEENS.— Extract of a letter to the Cultivator :—" I intended 
to have given you an account of our Agricultural Exhibition, which 
was at Fhishing, on the 9th of October, and passed off with much 
eclat. It was attended by several thousands of persuns ; many 
irom remote parts of the state, and indeed, from other states, and 
was spoken of by some as superior in many respects to any 
exhibition of the i^tate Society, and as far surpassing any other 
county exhibition. Our society has become a pet wiih our 
people, and has been the means of infusing a new and vixu. 
rous spirit in our farmers, and with the most tinppy resi'lts. TI.e 
aniiunl meeting of this society was held on the 19th (t( December, 
and officers elected for the ensuing year. Hon. Wm. T. Mc(\>un, 
President ; and Albert G. Carll. Car. &vrttary. All communica- 
titnis Intended for the society, may be addressed to the latter, at 
Jericho P. O." 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORKESPONDENTS, &c. 



CoMMUNTCATioHs have been received daring the past 
month, from David Thomas, X., Pennepaok, Tiller, H.. 
Zea, A. B. Price, Ralph R. Phelps, M. Hayward, J. 
H. King, Cains, N. 8., P. Lewis, Daniel S. Curtis, G. 
Bntter, H. of Oneida, J. Pettit, Samuel 8. Hayden, T. 
H. Austin, H. W. 8. C, Z. C. Robbins, Evelyn, John 
Moxon, £. Pbinney, John Wilkinson, A Subscriber, 
Norfolk, H. A'. P., Wm. Little, H. A. Parsons, H. W. 
Lester, Geo. K. Pardee, J. R. Todd, S. S. R., H. L. R. 
Sandford, B., S. W. Jewett, W. Bacon, J. Townsend. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows: — ^Transactions of the Essex (Mass.) Ag. Society, 
for 1846 — a handsome pamphlet of 100 pages, from J. 
W. Proctor, Esq. — Address upon Education and Com- 
> mon Schools. By James Henrt, Jr. With an Appen- 
dix, embracing the views of Col. Young, Gov. Clinton, 
and others. From the Author. — ^Transactions of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Ag. Society for 1846, embracing 
the annual address. Reports of Committees, &o. — ^The 
American Journal of Science and Arts, for Jan. — An 
Address delivered before the Aurora Horticultural So- 
ciety, by David Thomas, President, on the Itt Sept., 
1846. — American Journal of Insanity, for January, edi- 
ted by the officers of the N. Y. State Lunatic Asylum, 
and published at Utica, by Bennett, Backus & Hawley; 
96 pages, quarterly, at $1 a year. — ^The Farmers' Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry, compiled from the best authors, by 
M. M. RoDOERS, M. D. Published at Geneva, by G. 
H. Derby, &. Co. — Address before the Hartford Co. Ag. 
Society, by Rev. Horace Bushnell. From S. W. 
Bartlelt, Esq. 

Ao. Societies and The Cultivator. — ^We have, 
within the last month, received the following subscrip- 
tions to the Cultivator. From the 

Chittenden Co. (Vt.) Ag. Society, 200 copies. 

Rhode Island Ag. Society, 154 '' 

Dutchess Co. Ag. Society, 102 " 

Caledonia Co. (Vt.) Ag. Society, 72 " 

Cortland Co. Ag. Society, 21 *' 

Saratoga Co. Ag. Society, 20 " 

Smith's Falls (C. W.) Ag. Society, 20 *' 

Queens Co. Ag. Society, 11 '' 

Price cf the Cultivator. — We have had several 
\ inquiries as to whether we could furnish the Cultivator 
to Agricultural Societies at fifty cents a year. To 
save farther inquiries on the subject, we here state 
that the Cultivator cannot be had at that price by A^^ 
Societies or by any one else. In order to induce as 
general a subscription to the Cultivator as possible, we 
fixed the terms as low as it could possibly be afforded; 
and to enable every farmer to avail himself of the low- 
est rate, we put it to clubs of 15 as low as we sell it 
to Agents who take from 100 to 800 copies. Could 
we afford the paper at a less rate, we should reduce 
the price alike to all. We think the Cultivator, at the 
club price of 15 copies of $10, the cheapest publication 
in the country, considering the size of the sheet, its il- 
luMrations, &o., and it oould not be afforded at that 
price, but for the extensive circulation ^ichit receives. 

Spring Wheat. — J. B., (Nansemond County, Va.) 
We should think it might be an object to try spring 
wheat on the soil you mention. As to the best varie- 
ty, we believe the Black-Sea has generally succeeded 
iMMt in this section. It oan be had at the Albany Ag. 
Warehouse, at $1.50 per bushel. 

Plan of a Barn. — " A Subscriber," (Baltimore, 
Md.) For a general outline, we would refer you to 
•Mreral barnt which are spoken of in this number, under 



the head of " Sketches of Massachusetts Farming." We 
are in hdjaes, however, to give the details of a plan shortly. 

Plowing in Orchards. " A Subscriber." — ^It Ib 
best to use oxen in plowing orchards, wherever praeti* 
cable, because they can be made to work so much closer to 
the trees than horses , without doing harm . But if horses 
must be used, the whiffletree should be as short as prac- 
ticable, and we have seen the outside trace chains and 
the ends of the whiffletrees covered with pieces of old 
carpet or bagging, to prevent them barking the trees. 

Seedling Apples. — ^We are indebted to Mr. J. C. 
Hastings, of Clinton, N. Y.. for some specimens of a 
seedling apple raised by John Kirkland, Esq., of that 
place. In shape, size, and color, this apple resemble* 
the Yellow Belle-flower. It is stated that it will keep 
till June, and Mr. Hastings observes — '^ for an apple 
that keeps so long-, I am acquainted with but few that 
are superior to it." We are informed that the samples 
sent^ have been kept since fall in a room adjoining one 
where there has constantly been a fire, and that they 
are on this account prematurely ripe. It may be ow- 
ing to this circumstance, also, that the fruit has less 
flavor than is possessed by apples of the highest oharao- 
ter. We think it, however, a good apple, and worthy 
of being known and cultivated. Mr. Hastings sug- 
gests that there should be a committee appointed by the 
State Society, to reside in this city, for the purpose of 
examining and reporting on seedling and rare fruits. 

Benson's Hydraulic Ram. — ^M. Hatwood, Rut- 
land, Vt., wishes to know whether this machine can be 
made to fating water to his bams from a spring forty- 
Ave rods distant, and from seventy-five to a hundred feet 
lower — ^there being plenty of water and a full, if needed. 
We will thank Mr. Bacon, of Richmond, Mass., or any 
other correspondent, if they will furnish this informa- 
tion, stating at the same time, where and on what term* 
the machine can be obtained. 

Sowing Plaster,*' year after year on the same land, 
without any other manure, is not considered an 'advisa- 
ble course, in general, though we have known one or 
two instances where it had been followed on grass many 
years, and with no diminution in the crop. But Uk 
these cases there was probably some remarkable though' 
unknown quality in the soil, which rendered the plaster 
unusually effective. • But we believe it to be acknow- 
ledged that the most favorable operation of plaster is 
when it is applied in connection with animal or organic 
manures. 

" Mammoth Pumpkin." — ^We have received from Mir. 
Joseph Clarke, of this city, (No. 82 Washington-st.,) 
a pumpkin of the above-named variety, which weighed 
103 pounds. It was quite fine in the grain, and would 
have made the nicest pies, had it been used before deoay 
had commenced. 

Fine Geese. — ^We acknowledge the reception of the 
carcass of a Bremen gosling y (six months old,) weigh- 
ing seventeen pounds j from Col. JAqjmB, of the Ten- 
Hills farm, near Boston. Col. J. imported this variety 
of geese from Bremen, about 25 years since, and has 
bred them in their original purity ever since. We saw 
at his place, in December, a most splendid flock of 
them. In appearance, they are beautiful as swans, 
and are scarcely inferior to them as an ornament to 
sheets of water near residences. They are of snowy 
whiteness, with orange-colored bill and legs. These 
are the invariable marks of the true breed, and any de- 
viation from them may be regarded as denoting spun- 
ousness. We mention this, as geese with red bill and 
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le^8 have sometimes been sold as Bremen. They fat* 
ten to a greater extent than any other kind-^-sometlmes 
ireachmflr the weight of 20 pounds, dressed, at seven 
knontbs old. Col. J. has killed some at that age which 
weighed 18^ lbs., when ready for the spit. Their flesh, 
CM we can attest, is of superior quality. 

Mr. Ei CHfi£B«RO) of Quilderland, in this county, 
reared, last season, 22 goslings from two geese. One 
pair of the goslings were sold for $3, the other 20 were 
killed at Christmas, and weighed from 12 to 16 lbs. 
Bach, and sold for 75 cents each. The 22, therefore, 
brought the aggregate sum of $18--« good income (ex- 
clusive of feathers,) for two geese. The goslings were 
from Bremen geese, and by an Africem gander. The 
African is of larger frame than the Bremen, but does not 
appear to have as grei^t a tendency to fatten. 

Difficulty in Makiko Buttkr.— The difficulty 
of procuring butter by churning, spoken of by one of 
your correspondents in the January number of the Cul- 
tivator, is not unfrequently experienced in the fall and 
winter seasons, where milk and cream are managed in 
the ordinary way. Hence, some of the best butter 
makers prefer scalding the milk in cold weather. Mr. 
Wm( Mkrrifisld, of Guilderland, who received a pre- 
mium for butter from New- York State Ag. Society, in 
1842, adopts the following mode. In winter, the milk 
stands in the cellar twelve hours ; is then scalded over 
a slow fire to near boiling heat ; the pans removed to 
the cellar; the cream only churned, which seldom re- 
quires more than five minutes to produce butter. I can 
testify to the superior quality of Mr. M.'s butter, hav- 
ing been using at my table for some days, a sample 
made in the way described, and which is as high colored 
and nearly tfsrich as the best of June batter, though 
the cows were only fed with hay, and no coloring sub- 
stance used. 

Sale or Durram Stock. ---We understand Geo. 
Vail, Esq.. of Troy, has recently made sale of a supe- 
rior Durham bull calf to JohJt Howitt, Esq., of 
Guelph, Upper Canada. Mr. Howitt, we learn, has 
a fine herd of Durhams, and has made this purchase to 
cross with his former stock. Tliis calf was got by the 
premium bull Meteor, and is oat of the imported roan 
cow Splendor. Though only six months old, his weight, 
we are told, is 500 lbs. He will doubtle.^s be a valua- 
ble acquisition to Mr. Howitt's herd, who has shown 
his iseal in breeding good stock by sending a distance of 
aibout 600 miles for an animal, which at this season of 
the year, he was under the necessity of tramsporting for 
the greater part of that distance by rail-road. 

{J^ Attention is invited to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Grant & Co., in this paper. Mr. Q. informs 
UB that he has made about three hundred of their 
celebrated Fan-Mills, and fifteen hundred of their 
grain cradles, all of which have been disposed of, as 
fast as they could be got ready for market. They are 
enlarging their manufactory, and expect hereafter to 
be able to supply all the orders they may receive. 

Oooo Crop of Corn. — Dr. C. 8. Button, of 
Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y., informs us that he rais^ 
the past season, on six acres and eighty -four rods of 
ground, 1432 bushels of cars ofDutton corn, all sound, 
and which will give in shelling, one bushel of com for 
every two of ears. 

Science as applicable to Agriculture. — A. S. 
Robkrts, Esq., of Philadelphia, informs us that Prof. 
W. R. Johnson, of that city, is about to delivor a course 
of Icctnrcs on cbcmistry,applied to agriculture, horticul- 
ture and animal economy. Prof. J. is pronounced eminent- 
ly qualified to make such a course interesting and useful. 

Fine Sheep. — The Boston papers mention that 
Geo. Clark, Esq., of Otsego Co., N. Y. sold forty 
long-wooled sheep (Dec. 28th,) to Mr. HiscocK^ of 
Fanueil Hall Market, at $9.75 each. 



CoRRECTioN.-'In our list of post-offices, to which 
we sent over 16 copies Cultivator last year, published 
in the December No., MidtUdowfij Conn.f was accident- 
ally omitted . The number of subscribers there , was 4 1 . 

A Plea roR Birds.— >We have a commanication from 
'' J. T." in reply to an article in our No. of Vov. last, 
headed '' A Plea for Fruit,'' and signed '' X," which 
we had intended to have published this montku Bot om 
reading it more carefully, we have come to the conclo* 
sion, much as we fear it will dLsappoint oar friend " J. 
T.," that it is not best to pabltsh it. Had we observed 
the paragraph in the article of '^ X,'' at which '* J. T.* 
takes offence, before it went to press, we should oer* 
tainly have omitted it. We cannot, however, believe 
that the public would be benefitted by a oontrover»y on 
the subject. 

(p^* A correspondent at Versailles, Ky., write^,— " I 
would not be without the Cultivator for ten times ita 
■ price. 1 have taken it for the last six or seven years, 
! and have the volumes nicely boand, and desire to leav« 
them a legacy to my children. Our staples are hemp 
and live stock. Our soil is rich, bat most of us haw 
too much land, and indeed most of as have too much 
stock of the unprofitable kind. Wo pay too little at* 
ention to fruit and convenient fixtorea on our farms." 
We trust the defects in Kentucky husbandry, of which 
our correspondent so frankly speaks, will not madi 
longer continue. The natural capabilities of that noble 
state are immense, and we cannot but hope that they 
will soon be appreciated and improved. 

Weather is Virginia.— Extract from a correspon- 
dent, dated Waynesboro, Jan. 4: " We had a fall of 
snow here some two weeks ago, of about 2 feet deep. 
It lasted but about a week. Since Christmas, the wea- 
ther has been quite warm^-mercury has stood at 66 
some evenings after dark, on the windward side of 
houses. Health of the country i^ood. Wheat in the 
ground looks pretty promising. Farmers busy plowing 
corn land.'* 

Great Slaughter or Sheep.— Levi J. Hopkiws, 
writes us from Throopsville, N. Y., under date of Dec. 
29th, last: — " Ontario county abounds in fine sheep, 
and Livingston in tine cattle and sheep. Many thou- 
sand sheep have been slaughtered here the present fall 
and winter, for their skins and tallow; and being unu- 
sually fat, the business is said to be profitable. Thirty 
thousand have been killed at one place in the town d 
Richmond, and from ten to twenty thoasand eaoh itt 
three other places in the same county.'* 

Fruit.— In the sarae letter from which we take the 
above, the writer says — " one thing I thought worthy 
of remark; I saw no evidence of the " knots " on plum 
trees west of Genesee river. Orchards seem to thrive 
remarkably well. The famous Northern Spy apple, I 
found very generally engrafted through the country' ; but 
in only two instances did I find the fruit. It is truly 
excellent, and justifies the high praise bestowed on it.* 

Black Sea Wheat.— R. S. Ransom, of Perry ville, 
N. Y., states that he obtained 2H3 sheaves of Black- 
Sea wheat from one bushel of seed, which he tbinka 
will yield a bushel to the dosen, or 23 J bushels. The 
grain very plump and heavy. 

Good Returns. Mr. T. H. Austin, of Caatoii 
Ct.. who is for a portion of the time engaged in the 
management of a small farm, gives us the following 
statenrent in reganl to his products for the past season 
They indicate good management, and show oorrespood 
injj results: 

*' The soil where I live is hard and stoney, and the 
pastures are not as good as in many places; yet the tw» 
cows I keep have, without extraordinary keeping, earned 
mc, from April 1st, 1S46, to Dec. 1st, (besides furnisli* 
iiig a family of three with butter and milk;) $41.04 
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cents. Both will give milk within 6 weeks of their 
ooming in. I have fatted two spring- pig^, which, at 
nine months old weighed 619 pounds. I planted two 
acres of corn, and measured the product of one a^re at 
harvesting, which produced 90 bushels of ears, equal to 
50 bushels of shelled.— I have kept 13 hens the past 
year—they laid from Jan., 1846, to Sept. 12. 1300 
eggs; during this time, all set and hatched over one 
hundred chickens. At the latter date I bought several 
more, and killed some before the end of the year, f 
have now 31, which I intend to keep the present year. 
My object has been to get the most profit at the least 
expense, instead of doing great things where it would 
require great expense. In doing this, I have endeavored 
to take good care of every thing, that no department of 
my business should suffer at tiie expense of the other." 
Soi7nd.Rka8oniko. — A corres]x>n(lent at Chuckatuck, 
Nansemond county, Va., says — " Some of our farmers 
contend that your mode of farming does not suit them. 
Now, in part, at least, I think they are mistaken. All 
farmers should understand the general principles of agri- 
culture, and any information on these points, no mat- 
ter whence it comes, ought to be considered valuable. 
Light on any subject is what is wanted. There are 
none so blind as those who will not see. I for one, do 
know that the Cultivator throws much light ort almost 
every subject connected with agriculture, whether in 
reference to this or any other section of country.'* 

Improvement. — ^Mr. A. W. Howlett, of Castile, 
Wyoming counry, N. Y., informs us that he removed 
from Troy to his present location, in 1843. The farm 
on which he resides had been so '*' run down " previous 
to his oocupanoy, that it would produce only ten bushels 
of wheat to the acre. By the use of clover and good 
tillage, he states that he has raised thp yield of wheat^ 
to 22 bushels per acre. His first crop of corn was 20 
bushels per acre; his second 30; and third nearly 40. 
His hay crop was at first one ton per acre; it is now 
two tons. This is encouraging. 

Mr. Pearl Lewis, of Windham, N. Y., writes as in 
reference to the influence of agricultural publications — 
'' That there is a spirit of improvement abroad, is 
evinced by the alteration for the better in the appear- 
ance of our farms, and in the disposition manifested for 
reading and inquiry." Mr. Lewis has our sincere thanks 
for the zeal he has manifested for the prosperity of 
our work. If a few persons in each county wifl take 
hold of the business as he has done, our subscription list 
Would soon be greatly increased. 

Eos. Cultivator — In your January number, yon 
make mention in regard to the Crimson Cone Straw- 
berr) , described in my published article as staminatef 
that you are informed it is pistillate. As the correc- 
tion was from myself. I wish it so understood, for in 
your mention of it, it would seem to be otherwise. 
I sent the correction the moment I perused the pub- 
lished article in your paper, and it crept in whilst 
transcribing descriptions of 24 varieties for your Culti- 
vator and the Farmer's Cabinet. Wm. R. PanrcE. 

Mowing Machine. — ^In our December number an in- 
quiry was mode in regard to a mowing machine. Maj. 
J. B. Dill, of Auburn, informs us that such a machine 
is manufactured by Obed Httssev, of Baltimore, Md., 
who is the inventor and patentee, and also by T. R. 
HussBY, of Auburn, N. Y. The operation of these 
machines is said to be quite different from that used for 
cutting grain — the former cutting the grass as even and 
as close to the ground as it can be cut with a scythe. 
'' It will cut from 15 to 20 acres per day, with one 
horse and one man to drive. The cut grass needs not 
to bo spread, as it spreads itself in falling over the knife." 

Good Sheep. — William Kirk, of Salem, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, writes — " there has been a great deal 
•aid about the good qualities of sheep and wool; bat 



farmers should keep that breed which would yield 
them most profit. I have had the common sheep, the 
Irish, the Merino, the Bake well or Leicester, and the 
broad, or fat- tailed breed; but I now keep the Dishley 
[or Leicester, ] which I think the most profitable of 
any. I have taken the premium for three years at our 
agricultural exhibitions. I also sold two hind quarters 
for two dollars and thirty- two cents, (a very high price 
for this section,) and sold some of my lambs at ten dol- 
lars a piece. My flock, (two thirds of them ewes with 
lambs,) averaged one year within a few ounces of seven 
pounds to the fleece, for which I got within five cent* 
per lb. as much as they aid for their best 'Merino." 

To PREVENT Dogs from killing Sheep.— Mr. Eli- 
jah M. Davtb, of White Plains, New- York, states his 
mode of protecting his sheep from dogs, is to pat bells 
on one or two sheep in each flock. He says, ** Before 
I pat bells on my sheep, I was troubled considerably 
with dogs ; but since I have belled them I have not bee* 
troubled at all, while some of my neighbors who did not 
ose the same precaution, have safTered more or less. 
A sheep-killing dog, is a sneaking creature, and when 
they start up the sheep, bells make a noise and the dogs 
sneak off. If the sheep are within half a mile of the 
farmer's house, the bells will give an alarm. During 
the night, sheep are generally still uidess they are dis- 
tarbed ; and if the bells are heard daring the night, we 
may expect that something disturbs them.* 

Berkshire Hogs. — Extract from a letter received 
from Mr. Isaac Dillon, dated Zancsville, Ohio, Dec. 
12, 1846: — " I still adhere to the Berkshire breed of 
swine. I have just killed several pigs of one litter, 14 
months old ; they were vrintered on two ears of corn 
each per day, were turned into clover in April without 
any additional feed whatever through the summer, and 
were only fed corn in the field six weeks in the fall, 
they weighed from 2S6 to 300 lbs. ; though they were 
never as fat as they would have been, had the samb 
feed been given them in a pen. The black Sussex pigs 
are still to be seen in the neighborhood. They are a 
good breed, and I intend to get a boar of a cross of thii 
breed to put to my Berkshire sows." 

Suggestion. — A correspondent suggests that a great 
deal of information might be obtained by diflerent indi- 
viduals undertaking experiments in relation to varioua 
branches of agriculture, such as determining the value 
of various manures for particular purposes, the best 
mode of applying them, ice. He thinks that many of 
our correspondents would be willing to undertake these 
experiments if they were particularly desired to do it. 
We are aware that the conducting an experiment 
on a proper scale to render its results reliable, require! 
the expenditure of considerable time and attention, and 
the experimenter may not always find himself, in a pe- 
cuniary way, fully remunerated. The trials, however, 
if conducted as all such trials should be, will tend to the 
development of truth t and this, whatever may be its 
bearing, will prove useful. To the mariner, it is as es- 
sential that the rocks and shoals should be correctly 
laid down on his charts, as that the safe channel, for his 
vessel should be delineated. So in agriculture, the fa- 
vorable as well as the unfavorable principles must bo 
known, before the farmer can be certain that his course 
is the true one. Hence the first and great object io 
making experiments, is to ascertain some fact not before 
established. There are in the country many farmers 
who are abundantly able to undertake experiments of 
the kind suggested, and who possess all the qualifica 
tions for conducting them in a proper manner. Will 
they not, for the advancement of agricultural knowledgOp 
and the promotion of their own and the country's inte- 
rest, engage in the work ? We should be glad to re- 
ceive the names of such as are disposed to accede to this 
proposition. 
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PLANK ROADS. 

NsiT to the direct improTement and good cultivation 
of the soil itself, there is perhaps nothing more essen« 
tial to raral prosperity than good roads. The constant 
and important bearing which they have on the farmer's 
convenience and comfort, in marketing products, in the 
multifarious business which he must yearly transact, in 
collecting information, in social intercourse, and in short, 
in every thing which leads him oO* his own farm, — ^render 
their improvement highly worthy the attention pf every 
patriotic and public spirited mHin. 

A fine M'Adam road is usually considered the most 
perfect road for the use of the people at large. But 
perfect as this is, well made plank roads are better, and 
incomparably cheaper. M'Adam roads often cost thirty 
thousand dollars [ler mile. Fine plank roads may be 
made for ons'tiventieth part of that sum. 

Much valuable information on the construction of 
plank roads, is given in a late oommunication to the 
Syracuse Daily Star, by George Oeddes, of Fairmount, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y., who superintended, as engineer, 
the construction of twelve miles of such road in that 
county, the past year. A few of the principal items 
can hardly fail to be interesting. 

A single track consists o(a.plankJU)or eight feet wide, 
the upper surface of which is even and level with the sur- 
face of the road on each side. Where there is not an ex- 
traordinary amount of travel, one track is enough, no diffi* 
culty whatever occurring in turning out on the level 
earth, if it is of hard and compact material. The plank 
is three or four inches thick, laid crosswise of the road, 
on sills four inches square, imbedded in the earth. The 
earth mdst first be made mellow and fine, and even with 
the top of the sills, so that- when the plank is laid on, there 
shall be no vacancies beneath. This latter requisite is 
of great importance to the preservation of the plank; 
as after a series of years, decay has been found to exist 
only at those points where the earth below did not touch 
the plank. The plank keeps its place without any fas- 
tening. The ends must not be laid even, otherwise the 
wheels of the vehicle will be apt to slide along the edge, 
in the attempt to regain it, after passing off in meeting 
teams. Perfect drainage is highly important. Where 
the amount of travel is moderate, thiee inch plank is 
thick enough; where it is great, four inch is best. It 
is much better for such roads to wear out than to rot 
outy hence the tolls should be low, to invite travel. — 
The Canada roads are made of three inch pine plank, 
tmd usually last about eight years. 

The cost per mile, of the road already spoken of, was 
as follows: — 

Sills, 4 in. wq. 14060 feet, at $5 pr 1000,. $70 40 

8 feet width plank. 3 inch, 1867:10 ft. " 6;I3 00 

Laying atid gmding, 81 per rod OK) 00 

Engineer, superiiitendence, &o , 10 per ct 102 00 

Gate houses, about 100 00 . 

Add for 4 in. road, 1996 A SH 00 

iSluices, bridges, coniingencies, 63 00 

$1500 00 
Being made on the^ite of an old road, the right of way 
oost nothing. The stock cannot now be purchased at 
par. The work was all done by the day, by which some 
thousands of dollars were saved on the twelve miles. 
The plank should be of pine or hemlock, or some wood 
not easily warped. 

A single quotation from the communication, as to the 
value of such roads: — " I have seen a M'Adaniized road 
taken up, eight feet in width, to make room for a plank 
track — ^and men who have travelled over the best roads 
in England, say there is not in Great Britain as good d 
road as the Salina Plank Road.'' T. 



AGRICULTURE IN CONNECTICUT. 



We are indebted to Wm. Maiiikstke, Esq., of 
Middletown, Ct., for copies of the reports of Committcefij 
for the Middlesex County (Ct.) Agricultural Society, 
at, its last exhibition, and also for a copy of the addre:» 
delivered on that occasion, by Prof. Johk Johnston. 

Judging from these documents, which we have no 
doubt are good evidence in the case, the state of agri- 
culture in that section must be improving. The report 
of the committee on farms, of wluoh Mr. Maxinsteb 
was chairman, speaks of several iarmers who have re* 
claimed considerable ground by under-draining. Mr. 
Aba. Hubbaed, is stated to have reclaimed several 
acres by draining. " Some few of the drains,'' it is 
said, ''are open; but they are generally under-groond 
drains, so constructed that the ground can be plowed 
without injury to them; in short, no one m-ould know 
that there were any drains if the outlets were not seen. 
He has lo constructed one of the main drains as to car- 
ry the water round the margin of the lot, and thus 
water a strip of land about two rods wide, which pro- 
duces twice as much grass per acre as the remainder of 
the field." , 

Bone manure is stated to have been used ^ith very 
favorable results by Mr. Andrew Cob, of Middlefield. 
It is said — \* he has improved his land and raised good 
crops where but little would have grown without ma- 
nure, by using bone-dust. He uses from 10 to 50 
bushels per acre, and his crops, this season, show to 
the satisfaction of the committee, that money for the 
purchase of bone-dust, as a top-dressing for grain or 
roots, is well laid out." 

The principal departments of tba show, appear to 
have been well filled; the cattle, in particular, are spo- 
ken of as having been of superior quality. Among the 
suocessful competitors for premiums, we notice the fre- 
quent recurrence of the name of Cok, and on a particu- 
lar examination, we find that ninstssn persons of this 
name received fifty 'Seven premiums at this exhibition. 
Verily, " what's in a name I" 

Of the address of Prof. Johnston, it may be said, 
without intending a puffy that it is of a high character, 
abounding in sound views in regard to the principles of 
Agriculture, the physiology of plants, and the compo- 
sition and action of soils. We should be glad to fur- 
nish a more extended notice of it, together with some 
extracts, but our limits will not admit of our doing this 
at present. 



Industry. — " There is more fun in sweating an hour, 
than in yawning a century." 



FACTS AND OPINIONS, 
Condtnttd from Varisms Bxdimngi Pmpsrt. 

Thrbs Crops a Year. — ^Amoe Charlton, of Chelms- 
ford, Mass., who sells several hundred dollars worth of 
farm and garden products from a little more than 20 
acres of land, tried an experiment in planting beans with 
eariy potatoes, which he says has more than answered 
his expectations. Aller plowing and hoeing the pota- 
toes, the beans were planted between the rows, in hills 
twenty inches apart, and hoed once without plowing. 
The potatoes were dug at midsummer, and sold for a 
dollar per bushel. The potato ground was then sown 
with turncps, thus giving a third crop. 

Ashes and Plaster for Manure. — J. Johnston, 
of Geneva, says that on his soil, which is a gravelly 
clay, one bushel of plaster will do more good to his clo- 
ver than 40 bushels of ashes — and that on muck soils 
he never perceived any benefit from plaster, llion^h 
ashes may be useful. All the experiments we have 
tried on sandy and gravelly loam , show the superiority 
of pla.ster to ashe.**, applied to gra.ss lands. J. John- 
ston also says, that he has found the best way of ap- 
plying stable manure in autumn, is to spread it over 
the surface, and plow it m the next spring. This en- 
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lirel; accords wilh oar own experience, whatever bjpo- 
thetical re&MHiiiig ms]' taj to the ooalrar;. It is per- 
fectij evident, bowever, that little eTSporBtion can take 
place dnrinf; winter, wbile mucb that is soluble tnay 
beoome dilfiised tbrangb the soil. 

ExFOBTiKo WooL.-xHamilton Gay, of New-York, 
whu has had maah experience in exportinff wool, in 
■peaking of the cost of transportin)[ the produces of tbe 
great weet, to the ooean, says, " Wool forma the only 
exceptitHi. It is worth ten times tis much an iron of 
eqoal weight, and may be sent forward Xrom the plaoe 
ofiti growth thirty times cheaper than wheat of eqoai 

DBSTkOTiNQ PxA Bnos. — A oorrespoodent of the 
Ameiican Fanner tried a veiy simple and natiBfactory 
experiment to prevent bugi in peas. Having discover- 
ed the e^ in each pea while yet in the pod, he gathered 
then aa soon as they were ripe and thoroughly dry, 
•od closed them air tight in bottles. The ioseot could 
not grow without ttir, and next spring not a bug was 
to be seen. 

Rich Abtificial HAltiTRB. — Samuel Davidson, of 
Greece, If. Y., obtained one hundred and twenty-two 
biishelsof corn per acre on land to which three bimels 
of the following manure was applied : — One barrel of 
human urine, to which was added six pounds cf dis- 
. solved salphate of magnesia (epsoin salu.) was mi:ied 
with enough ^peum tomoisten the whole. On aoother 
acre which bad three bushels of dry plaster, there were 
ninety bushels. 4Vbat part of the diflerence in the crops 
of these two acres, the mixture produced, wonid be in- 
tsresting to know. 

PoULTaT. — A correspondent of the Pooghheepsie 
Telegraph, had from 30 bens, the past season, up to 
September lat, 3,522 eggs, and 200 chickens. The 
management consists in a warm dry shelter for winter ; 
feeding with oau soaked twelve hours in warm water ; 
and a iree supply of hamt clam shells, powdered fine. 
The oUickena ate fed with a mixture of two parts of 
a*ts and one of rye, ground to meal. 

Enjoihent or Lite. — Two wealthy oitizensoTBos- 
ton, now considerably advanced in life, were lately con- 
versing in regard to the period when they had best 
enjoyed themselves. "I will tell you," says one, 
" when I most enjoyed life : soon after 1 was twenty- 

one, I worked for Mr. , laying stone wall, at 

tumty-Jivt ceati per day." " Well," replied the other, 
"that does not differ mocb from my experionoe ; when 
I was twenty, I ' hired out ' at seven dollars per month; 
I have never enjoyed myself better since." The expe. 
rieoce of these two individuals teaches — lat. that one's 
happinea does nut depend on the amount of his gains or 
the BtatioD he occupies j 2d. that very small beginnings, 
wilh industry and prudence, may secure wealth. 

HvAciNTHs m WiHTEB, — Hovey's Mugazine des- 
cribes the mode of producing a rarj pretty effect by grow- 
ing hyacinths in baskets of moss. Art open worked 
Frenijl basket may be procured, the inside lioed with 
moss, and a glass or other dish tilled with moss, to hold 
the buiha, placed inside. The moss in the dish is to be 
kept well moistened, but the hulba must not he over- 
flowed with water, or decay will foUow. 

KxiriNO Potatoes. — The Edinburgh Journal of 
Agriotdture says that if potatoes are imiuersed for four 
or flvc days in a solution consisting of an ounce of com- 
mon liquid ajnmonia and a pint of water, Ihcy may he 
kept a year without the least deterioration in quality. 
The ammonia afterwards entirely evaporates, and does 
nut affect the flavor in the slightest degrue. If kept 
immersed a much longer period than just stated, the 
potatoes are injured. The same effect may be produced 
by immersion in • strong solution of salt j but in 
this cose they require soaking in several successive por- 
tioH of water, to remove the salt. It is Mated, that 



potatoes treated with ammonia, were kept ten month* 
in a warm kitchen closet, and when used were found 
perfectly good. T. 

PfilCES OF AOiUCtlLTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Ngw-Vork, Jn. 18, IBU. 

PLOim-^-OeBMSe, par bbJ , ta. ml— Ohio uit HicUnni 
•9.ailii«S.44. , 

GRAIN— WliuLperbiuliel, tl-OSofl 1T~Ry«, Mo.— BuUv, 
muSS-Oiiu, Ua4S-Caru, Nonbeni siid Jsikt, T4aTa. 

BUTTER— Onnrs Couniy, ptr lb., IRiiSa:.— Waiiecn durr, 
IMlSc.—Oilio, TalOc. 

CHEESB— Be.1 (liippinE, ptr lb., ToTlc. 

BKEf—Mo), per bbl„f&,TSata. so-Prime, W.MafT. SB. 

PORK- Moi. perbbl., •ll.T&iS19— Prune, M.dSltaSlU. 

HAMS—SmaJud, per lb.. 'liaTi nu. 

LARD— Per lb. (new] TkiSlc. 

HEMP— RuHis, <:leaD, jwr i 

t,9alOo. 

I, ptrlb., HVillc-KeiUoek)r,i^afc. 

el, tl.dSoSl.iU-C lover, per lb., State. 

perb«..ri.SU. 

i>uid Alibunaper lb-, »iali)(e.— Flori- 

I, wuhedperlli.- 3»i40 en. 

■' Uifee.faonh. blood Bm^ib, 8Sii3S ■' 

" biUr blood da SOsOS ■> 

P 8.— Jul. W, Sines tile ibove wu pul Ui rrpe, >be neamer 
Hibenili hat unveil «1 Bomoii, briiigine Dcwi iweiiiy-eigbi da>* 

Allowjig'JoTb^ for''.*bu.™, Ihie ionld'f^e iC^Ics 9K.M 10 
Sfl.aoper biuhel. Iiidiui corn wu Ti t. rxi aamnci of ^to. Some 
Bicjienieul wu occuioiied by Ihe news. In New-Yark lUe riw 
on Bum wu 1i cenu per bbl., slid un con) 10 U> 19 eeilU per 
biubel. In BciHuii ibe sdvuiee u-u alio u much or man. 

LIVE STOCK MARKKT. 

Br'gkbm, .W., Momda*,Jait, tl. 

Almsrkel»OB«rCsulea)id-no Sloru, 9 yokes of worktii; 
Oieii, M)Ca*isiidOal'e(,6(NW Sbeep and Lambi, ud aboui 
3D0 •wioe. 

Bit* iJtTTLS.— UitnalW.TS-liral qailltT, S.Oi—ttmai qua- 
lity, W.OSig •4.3S-lhin] quslily. (3.503 W. 

Cavn AID CiLvu—»alse wets iioilcedu SIT, IB, ID, 91, 9S, 
and »35. 

SiiKir inn LiHst.— SsluoTloual mni SI. S3 lo 91.13, and 
• l.OJU t2.SS,imd«3.4S. 

Swisa- Ssl«alwlii>lewUeal4tcl'aiSowa, and t) tor Bsr- 
r<iwf. At reiail rrom G) u) fH e. 

We lie iiidcbied 10 Mr. 8, H. BimiaTT, for ■ ooiiy of the Bos- 
tun DBilyAdToniwr, conlarningmslemcnl in temid uthcialea 
al Biigblou Mukal, for ihe jrean 1840, lt)4i, tMi 1M4, u follawi ; 
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ATLANTIC GARDEN AND NDRSERY, 
Smlhtoam, Long lUmid, luar Nra-Yark. 
XHG tubKr>b<tn olTer for Mie si tcry tow pricci, a large ■• 
' loeui or Fruli ueee, iiicludiog Applet, Fevi, Peacbni, Ch. 

Al<o. Ihe cho^eetL kinds oTGooteb^iTie*, Ituj^iriu. 



The nockof ApplH and Pesn. DWifinin; overSS.OOO ueet, id'- 

nr perl oC Ihs counirj icreeable lo aider. 
CiiUloTuea Kill to dv ^ry puii-psid uwlicuit. 
Feb. 1-X P. DOAHB * 9(»(. 
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ANOTHER GREAT DISCOVERY IN VACCERE- 

OLOGY. 

HOW TO JUDGE A COW. 

SINCE ihe dnyn of Dctclor Jemirr's duKjoverv of ffoetinatiim, or 
the cow pox. being an aiituMe to the mua\\ pox. uothiiig hu 
appeared no exinuirdiiiMry in thai dep«rtrociil of inaurml history «s 
the di«coT«ry by Mr Oueiion, ihe wii of a French Uardeiier, of m 
tucma of asceruiimif the qutdUff of milck eows by exierual ftud 
Vuiilile sigiiM over the tnilk region of the nninial. 

The signs have been reduciMJ u» a clear Kvstem. aad by commit- 
tees of vanoiM agricultural i*ocietie« in France pruuouuced *' infal- 
lible " uAtr repeated and moat careful trial*. 

The work wa» tranivjnied by Mr. Trisf, of the State Depart- 
ment, nud nuhli^hed with numeroiu engravings cxplnnatory of 
the ayAtem, nr^t iu the Farmer'* Librnry. But the publmheni unt 
willing to withhold a diiicovery so iinporfant and valuable from 
the pitorest per*«>n owmne, or wishing to own a cow. have pnb- 
lisiied it in m 9eparat9 and chtap farm, and it may be had at The 
Trihuiif office, or at moat of the cheap publication offiiea in the 
Un i«*<l Stales. 

Willie tliODC who have given totliis work even the slightest testa,^ 
aver that, with n for their guttle, they are not fearful o( twr again 
biiyrng an indifferent cow ; otiier*, who have ber-n more minute 
and cunfiil in applying the " oig^iH '* to living ammaU, declare like 
the French Hgticuliural committees, that the marks are obvious and 
worthy of every reliance. 

The loilowiiig from wiurces of unque'«tionnMe veracity and prac- 
ical knowledge, are siibmiite<l in pr<^»f of the truth of this wonder- 
ful discovery. But. iiKle|»endeiitly of the great Value of the cow- 
book for Ihe purp<ia<' in que^iioti, other mutierg attached to it will 
fully recomiJeiLM" the nurchnser for the trifling vo*\ of the book 
itself, which is but 37) cents. Booksellers and publishers may be 
supplied at the tisiial di»couni. 

Under th' operaiioii »>f tins system, which enables every ooe to 
aeleci nnd ywX aside fi>r Ihe butcher culvet that will be sure to 
prove bad milker.<, the tphoU raet of milch cattle may be rapidly 
impntved ihrougti«>at llie union. F.very great di«covery Mppears to 
be sinnige. and some of them iucredible in the firftt instance, and 
/few more thnn VMCciiintion it«elf With such testimony in sup- 
port of this dincovery of M. Gueiion, no paper in the Union ought, 
we would think, to withhold a knowledge of it from their reader*. 

We h.ive received quite a numl)er of letters from different parts 
0f the oniniry, fully corrolMirating the theory d M- Gueaoii. We 
aelect for publicatioo the following : 

Princeton, Mass., October 15. 1646. 

Dbar Sim :^I received your i*a\'nr of the 8th in«t.. desiring me 
to Slate my opinion of the value oi'M. Guenoirs Treatise on Milch 
Cow5. tninstateil from the French, and publii^hed in the Fanner's 
Library. On my 6rst meeting with this treatise, I was impressed 
with itA value from my previous knowledge o(' some general marks 
whereby the milking properties of cows may. in ^»me measure be 
detenu iiieil, and fn»m the fact that I had niyst-lf noticed the oval 
maik.t above the hind teats, mentioned by M. Guenon, as indica- 
ting go«*d niilkiug qualities, that I immediately ccnnmenced the 
study and application »)f hi.-* meih<Kl to every c«>w that came under 
my oliservaiion. I have examined more tluin 100 cows, and afler 
Carefully niarkiiig their escutdieons. I have become satisfied that 
II. Guenoir» diMjovery is one of great merit, and can be relied 
iip«Mi a,< true. 1 have no donbi that I can judge very nearly as to 
tbe quantity and quality of the milk any cow will give at the height 
•flier 6ow, and also the lime stie will continue in milk after being 
with calf. 

The way takep to convince myself of the triifh oT M. Guenon *s 
method haa been to wnw the cow- yard:* of some of our principal 
dairy farnierK. and exaiiiiiie ihe e!«(!ulcheon<« ami marks on their 
•ow*. and make up my judjjment an to tlie quantity nnd qualitv of 
milk each cow would give at the height of her fl«»w, and how long 
aiie wiiuidconitiiue in milk afier being with calf; then inquire of the 
owners how nuicli milk their several cows would give nl the height 
©f ilieir flow, nud how long they w«mld h<»ld out nrter l)eing with 
cnlf: comparing the owner's account with my own judgment. I 
find 1 Imve mistaken in only five cartes out o( more than one hun- 
dred examined. 

I have great cimfidenceHn M. Guenon's method of leMing the 
milking properties of cows and c»»iM«ider it one of the great diucove- 
rics of the age. The ad\ ania^e of this discovery to our dairy far- 
mers, enabling them, as I think it does, to determine the milking 
prop<Tlies of their young stock at an early age, inuvt be very great, 
and Will he apprcciaird by every one wIh> >s in the siichtesi de- 
free acqiiainied with ilie subject. In my opjinoM. nn dairy farmer, 
/ after acqu'iiiiiiiig him*elf with M- Guenon's discovery, need poa- 
•ess himself of a bad milking cow. 

M. Guenon inform* us that his system is applicable to calves 
three or four months old. I have traced Ihe escutcheons upon 
calves as early as two or three weeks old. and see wo reas<uis 
Why their value as future milkers may not be judged of at thi« age 
as well as ut any other age. Yours, respectfully. 

To J. S Sx.NNKB. V.M\., JOHN BROOKS. 

Editor of the Farmers' LibraQr, New-York City. 

Patterson. N. J.. Dec. 19, 184(1. 
DiCAaSiR: — 1 have read with great sal i.*fa<- lion, M Guenon's 
wt»rk on Milch r«'W-«. by which one can jiidjre by certain infalli- 
ble sigii«. the milking qnaliiii*s of the animal. I have compared 
the mark-' he eive-s for his first grade Flanders Cow. and find they 
correspond with the escuiclicon of my favorite Devon (vjw l-'Ileii. 
llint hiH taken the firi»l preniium-* nl tl»e last two cattle sh«>\v« i^f the 
Anit*ricHM liHtMute. My farmer has great fa tli in M Guenon's 
work, and s«» ha* one of my neighbor*, a knowing Scotch inilk- 
I, wiio keepa fifty cuws. He says tlmt after careful examiua- 



tioD, he places confidence in tlieae marks, ani Ihey will g 
him in his future purcha^-es. 

I retnni to you my sincere thanka fbr girtng to «b farmera Ma 
valuable treatise oi'M. GueMou'a I shall bereafirr make my ae- 
let'iion of the calves I will raiM^> fntro my choice stt^cks. from tha 
marks given bv this authi>r. I think every farmer should om-n tbia 
wt.rk. With regard, yours, he, HOtfWBLL L. CULT. 

To the Fklitor of ihe Farmers' Library. 

The above w«irk ia published and atdd by OREELEY k, M'EU 
RATH, New- York. puhli«hers of Skuiner's Fanners' Librarf 
a nd M onthly Journal of Arriculiare. 

QC^ Three copies sent by mail for #4.00. 

~ SCIONS OF FRUIT TREES. 

WM. R. PRINCE & CO., will furnish from their exieMii» 
apecimen orchards, aoaortm^ata of aeioiia for ingraitmg da^ 
ring the winter, on the I'oiiowing terms, and ihey deem the scions 
from their trees invalnablr foi nurserymen, ou account of iheir ao- 
penor accuracy Colle<-ti<in8 comprising 40 or more varieiiea at 
2S cents each, ilie number of graft* in pmporttasi to their mriiy: 
but when a full dozen are desired of each, the price will be 5i 
cents. Smaller assortments will be 50 cent* earn varu-ty Tlieaa 
terms apply only to iIkmc treeA whose price does noi exceed fli 
cents each ui ihe catalogues ; thtiMs higher priced will be charged 
at the s;ime rate for a parcel of grafts, as f«>r a tree Cuttings witi 
alao be supplied of all tree* and shrubs which can be prvipagalcd 
by that mode. They wttl be packed in a saperior manner. 
Prince '» Ijiniiaean Botanic Gardeua and Nurseries, Flushing, 
Feh .l. m 4 7— II ^ 

STRAW AND CORN STALK CUTTERS. 

HOVEY'.S Patent Spiral Straw and Cojii Stalk Cutter, for 
hand or horse power, five sizes, from S-*^ t«i f35. 

Also, .o<levens* Spiral Hay and Cornstalk Cutler— ten siXea 
1 to ){| luchea long ; %n \o $90. Rigged for borse-power, #1 to 
extra. 

Alaf». the Peimsylvania Hay and Cornstalk Cotter, for h 
power. This crushes tlie stalks, and wtien cot | an inch lun^ 
they become fine like ehaff^ price, f'/S. Fur hand-power, %\S- 
The last two are the l>e«t in use lor stalks. 

B«»tt's (Tornstalk Cutler— price. fW. • 

Laiigdon's Hay and Comsimik Cutter— frice, $18 aad 990. 

Cheap Culling lioxes. f-S to S.) 50. 

For sate at the Albany Ag. WaJchooie and Seed Store, ff*. 
10 Oreen-«t. 
* — ■ , 

LONG ISLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

AT the amiual exhibition of this society, held in FIU'%)iiii«'. cm 
the I7lh. l^Sth. and lUlh of .Hepiember. 1S4«, the f.-llowmr 
premiums, among others, were awarded to Wj\|. R. PRI.N'CB 4k 
Co., P'oprietom of tlie Linnomii Botanic Garden and Nurseries. 

Fruits. 
To Mea<rs Wra. R. Prince & Co., for the best I? varieties 

of Apples, ♦S.Ci 

To Mes!«rs. Wm. R. Prince h, Co.. fur the largest and l»est 

C'lllectum, 5.00 

To Messrs., \Vm. R Prince & Co.. for the best 1? varieties 

ofPeara 8.00 

To Me^rs. Wra. R Prince h Co , for the largest nud best 

collection, P-^t 

To Mcuirs. \Vm R. Prince & Co., for the best 6 varieties of 

peaches, 3fli 

FlX>WKRS. 

To Messrs Wm. R. Prince & Co., for Achimenes plcia, 
showing high culiivniion 8 M 

To Measrs. Wm. R. Fruice k, Co., for tbe best 90 varieties 
of cut Roses, Crrtljitmm 

PREMIUMS AWARDED TO WM. R. PRINCE * Co^ 
At the Fair of the Queens County Agricultural Society, on Ik* 
9th of October, IH^tf. 
For the best and Greatest variety of penrs ; 
For the lie.M and grenie«i varieties of apples; 
For Ihe best 12 table apple-* ; 
For the best and nnwl beniitiful bouquets \ 
For the beAi anil greatest dwplay of Uuwers. 
Feb. 1, 1847.— It. 

*" NEW SEEDS. 

JUST received at the ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSE and SEED 
S1X)RK. a full and lartrr a!««»nmeiit of 

FIELD, GARDEN. AND FU)WER SEEDS, 
of the growth of 1H40. Tiie ubuve «eed«( having been grown and 
put up With the utni»»sl care for this e8iublifM»nu'ni. tliey are war- 
rai ted genuine and true to their names Farmers, gardeners, and 
dealers Will find it for their iiileresi to examine the assortment 
prices before purchasing elsewhere. 
Al««o for sale as alx've, 
Jewell's Improved CaitadaCom, 
Black Sea Spring Wheal. 
Hail's Early and Carter Potatoea, &c.. ftc. 

LUTHER TUCKER. 



FARMER WANTED. 

TfTANTF.D a man with his wife, (iMie without children would 
^^ be nrtfcrriil.) to take charge o'afnrm of alioul 'JtX) acres, 
in one ol t'le pleii«iiiiit(Si tli«irict.«« in \e\v-F.iic'nn I. The wagea 
would be u(hkI and ilie siiuiituai pntbahly a |>erinanent one. Ad- 
dres.1. {p.>si-pa4d,) bitx No. HHiA, rust Ui&ce, Boston. 
Jan 1— a. 
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NEW- YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

(on commission.) 

AB. ALLBN, 187 Waler-«.— Fariiiiu^ Iraplement* and Seeds, 
• Wire Cloihft and Sieves ; Fertilizeni, sueb w* Gnano, Lime. 
Plaster of Pari^. &.C.; Fruit a>id Ornamental Treat and SliratM ; 
Improved Stock, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, &c. 

Editor of the American Apricultarist, a monthly publication of 
38 pa^efl, with nunieroos engravingin. Price fl a year. 

Jaw. 1— Si. 
'■ ■ III. If. .i.i- .1 .1 

NEW ORLEANS AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

THIS subscriber will keep constantly on hand for sale farminf and 
plantation implemeiitH, oTall kinds suitable for the soathem 
market. He will also execute orders for improved stock, such as 
hordes, cattle, sbeepi &c., and receive pubscriptions for the Ameri- 
taax Af riculiurisl, a monihiy publication of 38 Pi^eSi with nume 
ruud en/irravings. Price Si a year. It. L> ALLEN. 

New Orleans, Jon. 1. 1847.— 3t 

TO WOOL -GROWERS. 

THE subscribers have a tract of land \ymg in Patrick Co., Va.. 
consisting of about ten thousand acres, which they wish to sell 
or rent. It has on it immense quuntities of the laryest timber, 
with abundance of water, and watei power. A portion of th» 
land has been cleared, and priKluct:^ the finest gnsa in the world 
We Wrtuld like to dispose of it, or to enter into partncrsliip with any 
rentleman who would fnrnish a flock of sheep, and gti into the 
business of growing wool. Apply iiy letter to either a( the sub- 
•cribers, at Cumberland Conn Hoibte, Va., or in person to Col. A. 
tttapleH, Patrick Co., Va., who will show the land. 

WILLIAM W. WILSON 
Sept. l-6t. WILLIS WIUSON. 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

IBS Front'tt.y New- York. 

THE subscriber offers for sale an exirn^ive assortment oTarra- 
ing and Gardcninff uicn«HR| consisting in part of plows of 
Freeborn's, Minor'si Horton dr Co.'s, Prouty & Mears', and Rug- 
glef^Nourae & Masob^s patterns. The Locked Coulter, and 
Wrouglit Share Plow. 

Corn Shellers, Fanning Mills, Grain Cradles. Corn and Cob 
Mills, Straw C/Utter«, of Greene's, Ilovey'e, Ett«tmau'», aiid other 
most approved patterns. 

Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, Ac Gin geari Mill, Horse- 
power, and all other castings, constantly on band. Also a general 
assortment of Brass, Copper, and Iron Wire Cloth, for Paper, Rice, 
and other mills. Seives, Screens Riddles, &c., ^c. 

PerAoiis ordering articles from the subscribtrr may depend upon 
baring tliem made of the be4l materials and iu the most workman- 
like manner. 

JOHN MOORE. 

New-York. Oct. I, lM<J-«t 



TO NEW.YORK FARMERS AND EMIGRANTS. 

/"\N!3 hundred and fifteen thousand acres Illinois Lands for sain, 
^^ in tracts of 40, BU, 190, 160 acres, or more, to suit purcha&ers. 
The lands are all tirsl rate, ami among the very best in the stale, 
and are situated in the counties mo«t densely settled, viz., 
Morgan, Scott, Cass, Mason, Menard, Green, Saiigamon, Logan. 
Christian, Mason, McLean, Woodford, and Macoupin. To actual 
settlers every reasonable indulgence will be given as to time of 
payment. The price fri»m <J.3 to $5 per acre. 

A correspondent of one of the New- York papersi writes re- 
specting this section of Illinois as follows : 

" Seardstoton, Casa Co., III., Jan. 10, 1346. 

TmS RiCHKfl OF THB W«ST.— GoTHAMITKS OW THE WWO.— It is 

now six weeks since I left the city of Gotham, during which time I 
have seen conaidecnble of this western country, and I must say the 
beautiful prairies of Illinois, far exceed what I had anticipated, 
and this country may truly be called the garden of the world. 
There is nothing to prevent farmers in this country from getting 
rich, as the land is the most fertile in the world, and it will pro- 
duce everything grown in the vegetable kingdom. 

" A New England man would hardly bell e«^'e me if I tell htm 
that bome farmers here produce ten thousand bushels of com, and 
half as many bushels of whea^t in a year, to suy nothing of cattle 
and hogs, of wliich some raise^as many as five hundred head. One 
farmer told me that be raised the laA year 0000 bushels of com, 
and it was all produced by the labor of two men only. 

" Cattle and itheep fbed upon the prairies all winter, as they are 
Midom covered with snow.'' 

Mobt ot the above lands may be cultivated 100 years or more 
without manuring, being of the richext alluvial aoil. The titles are 
indispntable, and the lands will be sold at low prices and in gnan* 
ttiies tosttjt purchaiiers. lA*1ten (post paid) addressed to D. B. 
Atrrs, E.^]., of Jacksonville. III., or the subscriber, will receive 
prompt attention. As many persons out of the state have an id^a 
tlmi th« taxes are very bunlenaome in Illinois, we state that tliey 
range from SI .50 to $3.00 per aimum, on SO aores of land. 

JOH\ GRIGG. 

Jan. 1. 1817- m ^^o. North Fourth-st.. Philadelnhia. 

WILD TURKEYS. 

FOR sale, two pair of wild turkeys— one pair of which were 
sent from Illinois in the fall of 1844, and the others were 
reared from them the present year. They are well domesticated, 
and are spTetxIid birds. Price, $10 per pair. Inquire at the Ov- 
ncB or Tin Ccltivatoe. 



WIRE CLOTH SIEVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC- 
TORY. 

THR subscriber has constantly on hand a large assortment nf 
the above articles, which he otfers at the lowest market 
prices. D. L. CLAWSON. 

July, 184«— 10 mos. 191 Water-st , New- York. 

P. S. — All kinds of wire work manufactured to order. 

• ■ ~ " I ■- I- r I 1 I 1 I ■ I ■ » .i n III ^ I I-..-. .— I I I I !■ I I «■ — .^^ 

Q.UANO.— 900 tons, the balance of the ship Shakspeare's cargo 
^^ from Ichaboe, in tight casks, for sale in lots to suit purcha- 
sers, by E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South-sl. 

Tlie many experiments made this season from this cargo, not 
only prove the great gain in using it, bnt that it is at least equal if 
not superior to any other guano. 

Sept, 1, I846.^tf 

I. T. GRANT & CO.'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 

MILLS. 

THE subscribers, manufacturer^ of these celebrated mills, hav' 
ing enlarged their manufacturing establishment, hopes to he 
enabled hereafter to supply pr«>mptly "the rapidly increasing de* 
mand for that anicle. These mills have been repeatedly trie'l. and 
the principle upon which they upernie thoroughly examined and 
teste^l by committees appointed by the J^tate Agnculuiral Society, 
and in every instance have been declared greatly superior to any 
that have come in competition with thctn. They have taken the 
^rsr premium at four of the New- York Stnte Agricultural Fairs, 
(bein^ all at which they have been exhibited.) and at the Slate 
Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Our mills took the fin^t pre- 
mium, and we were awarded a silver medal (or the new improve' 
ment, at the Fair of the American Institute in 1S46. and they re« 
ceived the highest considenition at the great National Fair, re- 
cently held at the ciiy of Washington. Wherever they have been 
exhibited, they have received the unqualified commcnaalion of ag- 
riculturist)), and are believed to be the only milU ever invented of 
manufactured, that will chaff* and screen wheat perfectly clean 
(and At the rate of one bushel per minute) at one operation, taking 
out the chess, cockle, and sniut at the same time. They will also 
thoroughly clean all other kind« of grains and seeds by running it 
through once. We manufacture four sizes, varying in price from 
#21 for No. 1, to $27 for No. 4, and have no hesitation in war- 
ranting thetn superior to anything of the kind now in use. 

We also manufacture very superior Chtun Cradles^ which have 
taken the first premium wherever exhibited 

Our Fan .Mills and Cradles are for sale at factory prices at tb« 
following places: 

John Mayher & Co., 1ft5 Pront-«t., New-York. 

E AVhitnian, 55 Light-st, Baltimore ; 

Denslow 9l Webster, Savannah, Geo. ; 

Fiizhugh Covie, Washington City; 

Baggs k Parsons, Springfield. Mass.; 

Pierce, Sweet Sc Co., Burlington, Vl.; 

J. W. Howes, Montpelier, Vl.; 

Luther Tucker, 10 ajid 12 Oreen-st., Albany, N. Y. 

H. Warren, Troy ; 

J. S. & J. Brown, Newburgh. 

Orders thaiikrully received and promptly attended to, and atl 
goods delivered at froy, N. Y., free of charge. 

1. T. GRANT & Co. 

Juticticn P. O., Rens. Co , N. Y.. Jan. 1.— if 

NEW-ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

AND SEED STORE. 

Not» 51 and 52 North Market'Street, Boston. 

FOR sale at this establishment, a general assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Garden Implements— Howard's Improved I'a- 
teiit Cast Iron Plows of all sizes. Martiirs improved Eagle and 
other Plows; Double Mould Board, Side-Hill. Paring, and other 
plows, in great variety, and of the most approved patterns. How- 
ard's Sub«>il Plows, Cultivators of different descriptions; Willis* 
Seed Sower, (the best in use;) Geddes' and other "Harrows of 
various patterns ; Green's Straw-Cutlers. Willis* Straw-Cutlers, 
of various kinds and prices ;GauU's Patent Churns, Grind.4tones or 
Friction Rollers ; Cast Iron Field Rollers, (a very superior und 
substantial article ;) Garden Rollers of cast-iron, different sizes; 
Iron Rakes of every size and variety ; Garden Trowels, Syringes 
in rreat variety; Pranihi^ and Budding Knives ; Pruning ScisAorv, 
anu Shears in gteat variety ; Grass Hooks and Garden Shears ; 
Garden and Field Hoes of every patteni ; ScuflJers every size ; 
Pick Axes, Shovels, Spades, Dung and Garden Forks of every de- 
scription ; Hay Tools, including the very best Scythes tnanufuc- 
tuTed in the country, (in all cases warranted;) Hall's and other 
Hay Rakes. Pitch-forks, Grain Cradles, Horse Rakes, Sickles, 
Austin's Rifles. Whet Stones, ftc, &c. 

Also a complete assortment of Chains, viz:— Fence Chains — 
Trace do —Ox do.— Dny do.— Tie-up do. Hate's Horse Power; 
Hale's Threshing Macbme aud Winnowing Mills, Garden En- 
gines, &c. 

Also Axes, Qatchets. Bill Hooks, Hammers; Axe, Hoe, and 
Rake Handles; Ox Yokes. Bull Rings: together with every 
other article important for Agricultural or Horticultural purpo»ei. 

Harris^ Paint Mill, the best in use, is also for sale at this eaiub* 
lishment. 

SEEDS, TREES, AND PLANTS. 

The subscribers are eimbled to furnish seeds of the purest qua- 
lity, of every variety of field, vegetable, and flower seed ; embra- 
cing every variety desirable far cnhivaiion. 

Also, Frail, Foi^st, and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, of every 
description. 

O* Orders promptly attended to. JOSEPH BRECK k qo. 

Boston, Sept. 1— tf. 
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CORN AND COB MILLS. 

SINCLAIR'S Patent Com and Cub Crusher, for one hone, or 
more power— feeds one ear ai a lime. Price, with extra 
plates. 93ti. 

FitiA' Patent Corn and Cob Cutter. Thi« is, probably, the easiest 
•peruting machine m use. The cutting is done by a scnet of 
knives orchiseU; feeds one ear at a time. For description see 
January number Cultivator, ltM7. Price $40 

Freeborn's Patent Com and Cob Cruither. This has a large hop- 
per, and feeds it<ielt^— require" two or more horse - po we r—H« an 
effectual machine. Price $90 : with extra plate;*, $3*2. The above 
roHsiaiitly on hand at the Albany kg. Warehouse, Noa. 10 and 
18 Green-st^ 

FARMERS', GARDENERS', AND PLANTERS' 

STORE 
Jl. G. MUNNy Louisville, Ky. 

Kfkfi BTJSHEIjS clean Ky. Blue Gnvis ; 
vfW «in »' " " Orchard Grass ; 

" " Red Top ; 
Red Clover ; 
Timothy ; 
Hempseed ; 
Barley : 
Rye; 

Heavy Seed Oats, 40 Iba. to 
the bushel. 

Also Lucerne, .Millet, White Dutch Clover, Potatoes, Artichokes, 
neaiis, Yums, Apple Seed. Peach Seed. &c., Ac. together with a 
harge stock of GARDEN SEKDS, by tlie pound, ouncf, or pai>er, 
or put np in boxes to suit any market A liberal di^ount made to 
dealers. 

Also, a larire stock of Agricultural Implements, such as Plows, 
Harrows, Culiivuior«. Churns, Corn-Shcllcrs, Mrnw-Cuiier'*. Tan- 
ning iMllls, Hoes. Rakes, Spndes, ShovcN, Axes. Trace Chains, 
ftc, &c.. together with al! the tools of the Horticulturist and Gar- 
dener 
Ordert from abroad wtil meet witn prompt aiiention. 
N. B A gen for nurseries, east and we>«t. 
Mr MuNN will also act as Agent for *' The Cultivator, and "The 
|{or<iculturist, and receive subscriptuns and monies for both tliese 
works 

F eb. 1. Ift17.— It. 

CORN SHELLERS. 

CONSTANTLY for sale at the Albany Ag. Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No. 10 Green-street, 

BnrralPs Hand Corn Sheller and Separator, a new and very 
eompact machine, one of the very best in u«e.— $10. 

Clinton's Haixl Corn Sheller, the most rapid and formidable ma- 
chme ever offiered in this market ; does not separate the cobs and 
corn. Price, $10. 

Warring'* Hand Com ShcUer—shells very rapidly, but does not 
sepamie the corn and cob ; a cheap and durable machine 
Price, $9. 

Smith's Corn Sheller and Separator, for horse-power, capable of 
shelling ten to twelve hundred bushels per day — $50. 

TO PLANTERS, 
■yy ANTED, situations by two well experienced fanners as over- 
"^ seers, wljo will take charge of a part or the whole of Plan- 
tations. The best of references wiM be jriveii. 
Address FRANCIS F. NILES, 
Feb. 1, 1 S47— n.* Farmingt«>n, Ct. 

BURR STONE MILLS. 
T^HE subscriber has received a supply of Fitzgeralds' Portable 
* Patent Cone Burr Stone Mills, tor grinding wheut. corn, siili, 
coffee, spices, drugs, ftc. Tlii* mill being made of ihe French 
Burr Stone, which on account of its hardness and .sharpness of 
grit, is the best material for grinding, is also hung or moves on 
steel centrc-5, and is very little aflVcted by u,<e ; and when it does 
need sharpening it can easily be done, and in a few minutes, 
owing to Its small size and form. Thiii mill has token the pre- 
mium th4:ee yearA in succession al the Fairs of the Amtrican In- 
k*itute, two years al the Franklin Institute, and all other exhibi- 
tions and fa.TS where it has been exhibfted. The following irom 
the many testimonials received in its I'avor, are sufficient to show 
tlie capacity and utility of the machine : — 

" We the undersigned being present at an exhibition of Fitz- 
gerald's Portable Burr Stone Mill, give the following as the re 
salts : Attached to tlie steam engiue, it ground and i>olted, with 
SIX horse power, 

Wheat at the rate of one bushel in 5 minutes. 

Corn " '* 91 " 

Black Pepper" " 6| ** 

Allspice " " 8 
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We omit any recommendations of this recent invention, as being 
altogether unncccKsarj. The simple facts above siaicd, and an 
exam nation of the mill, will have more weight than anything we 
can ad(^ 

Edward Eablv, M. D., 70 Chistophcr-st., N. Y. 
AitCH BALO MrViCAR, Jr. 

Abraham Van PImt, cor. Bleecker and Catharine -ats. 
JosKPH Varick. 83 Amity -St. 
New- York, April 2*2, 1S46. 

O* The above mills will be constantly on hand and for sale at 
Ihe Albany Agricultural Warehouse bjmI Seed .<t«>re. T\et^. 10 and 
19 Green-flreet, Albany, N. Y. LUTHER TUCKKR. 

Feb. 1, 1847. 
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HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

THE attention of farmers is invite*! to Wheeler's Patent Hotm 
Power/*, an t'ligravnig and dcwription of which is given in 
the Cultivator lor Feb., 1M7. Among the advanlagp-* of this 
power are its eompact size and lightne**. and the ease with which 
sufficient speed can be obtained for threshing, without gearing, and 
consequently grently lessening the friction. It will be tount! a great 
labor-saving machine, as it may be attached to Tliresliing Ma- 
chines, Circular Saws for sawing. Straw-Cutters, or any other 
machine which it is wished to impel by motive power. Price, for 
single horst- power, 675— f«»r two horses SftS. 

Also, Wheel ct's Spike Thresher, with a cylinder of 14 inches 
in diameter, and 22 inches long, with the coticave filled with spikes 
on the upper sicU*. thus avoiding accidents by preventing stones or 
other .-JUbntHncp}' pelting into the Thresher. Another advantage of 
this Thres'ier is. that it scatters the grain much leas than many 
others. Price,S2*<— with Separator attached. 915, The .^Separator 
divides the straw and grain, by a shaking motion which it re- 
ceives from a crank attached to the Thresher, thus "saving the work 
of one or two men with rake*. 

With this Horse Power and Thresher, 200 bu.Oiels of oats, or 
100 of wheat may be threshed jvr day, with a chsinre -^fhor*es. 

The above machines conMantly on hand at the Albany Af- 
Wareliouse and *»fcd Store, No. 10, Orecn-slrei-t. 

Atb.iny, Jan. 12, 1840. LUTHER TUCKER. 
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RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 



EmTOM CoLTiTATOR— In your (*<roT of tha 7tli 
lost., you extend to me KB inTilrtion to »end an »rtiol8 
for the Cultivator. It is entirely & new bnamesBto me, 
kod I may faU in sendiDg you anything that yoa will 
tbink worthy of insertion. Should this be the case, yon 
wiU do mo 'a favor not to use it. In looking for a 
subject, ray mind fixed upon two ot ihres, which I deem 
of general interest. These were Roads, Fences, and 
Buildintta. Having several plans of dwelling houses 
in pij memoiandum book, 1 have selected one, and »t- 



insiderod worth orer $1000; and those, I BhoaM 
jndge, are rather above the average of onr country. 
This, I think, shows, that a work oontwning designs of 
a less expensive character is needed to meet the wants 
of a large portion ot oar population. 

Mr. DovKisa, in an article published in the Sept. 
number of the Horticulturist, complains of thilipanneriB 
which the Grecian and other styles of architecture have 
been misapplied in this country, and says ho now " sees 
strong symptoms of another diasase masiresling itself," 



BLBTATIOIf .-Fij. 18. 
tempted to give yon a draft of it. I am not 
flhanio, and feel that I am laying myself open t 



T have been le 
from having recently ri 
on Cottage Residence 



, ^erhttps, to select thi 
!-perascd Mr. Downiko'b works 
■ and Landscape Gardening, in 
been much interested. I have 
access to no works treating on the same snbjeot that I 
read with more satisfaction. I like them bettor than 
Iioodon's, because they are better adapted to our own 
oonntry. But ati!! it seems to me there is something 
needed to meet the wants of the mechanic and farming 
oommnnily — I mean the working portion — men who 
manage their own tools, and work their own farms. 
Mr. DowHiNO'i Designs and Plans are too expensive 
for general use among this class of persons; they will 
do for what are termed gentlemen farmers, and me- 
chanics who work, if at all, in gloves; bnl we want 
something for the industrious working man. A man 
who has a farm of Hfly or one hundred acres, worth $30 
to $40 per acre, does not like to expend 12, IB, or 
$2,600 in building a dwelling house; and if he is a pru- 
dent man, will not do it; and yet, he wants a '— 

ble homo, and deserves it as mach as any oi 
hundred dwelling houses, in view from where 
viiling, perhaps not more than fifteen o^ twenty would 
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•m^ door— K. Wood.bDDSo— 

&0., alluding to the rural 
DOW practioed among us. 
tage ResidBnoes had this 
Persons have seen his wor! 
pleased with them, and in 
imitate them; bnt not fee 
plans and carry them out, 
some of his suggestions in 

produced the speaimena 
ludes. For one, I do no 
style gMierally adopted. 



-C. Kilchen-U. »nd E. bed-rosm. 

!., SlDop— M. AahsL ' 

Gothic style of building, aa 
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It and designs, and have been 
building have eadeavored to 
ling able to folly adopt his 
they have tried to introdoce 
a cheap way, and have thna 
if bad taste to which he al- 
wisb to see any partionlar 
It would not comport with 
r greAt variety nt 
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■oeneiy. W9 want Tariety— plans fitted for Yaiiooi 1(^ 
cations, and tbia can ba arrived at better by nsing a v^ 
riety of style. In oonnectioa witb tbe work pnbluhed 
by Mr. Dqwnikc, is tbere not wanting anotbear, to for* 
Biah tbat portion of tbe oommunity to whiob I bave le- 
ferred, and wbo can better supply it tban Mr. B. bim- 
•elff 




In looking; over the bwldings now in my view, I 
sboald judge tbey would average about the size of the 
plan of the one I now send you. It i| designed for a 
family of from six |o ten persons; and I thmk the ar- 
rangement is snob aa W4>uld be convenient and desira- 
ble. 

In different portions of oar eonntry, different ma- 
terials are used in building, and difierent uses are made 
of tbe same materiab. At the west, tbere are many 
buildings put up witb what are called balloon frames, 
covered with boards and clapboards. With us clap- 
boards are generally used as an outside covering upon 
tbe ordinary timber frame. Mr. Ellsworth highly 
recommends the Pite houset of unburnt brick. Mr. 
Downing has introduced the vertical board covering. 
Among these, I like Mr. D.'s best, both a3 to tbe ap- 
pearance and utility. The main objection to it is, that 
it is too expensive, particularly if it is filled in with 
brick, as Mr. D. recommends. 

In the plan I send, you will see I have adopted Mr. 
Bowning's covering for the outside, but propose to use 
it as follows : Let the cellar walls be built up with 
stone from two to th^ee feet above the ground, put- 
ting a good coat of water cement on top of the wall to 
prevent dampness from arising — then lay up the walls 
pf unbumt brick, as recommended by Mr. Ellsworth, in 
ibis Report on Patents for the year 1844, putting in 
scantling 3 by 4 inches, on the outside, once in three 
leet, around the entire building, to nail the vertical 
boarding to, when the walls are finished. This em- 
braces part of Mr. Downing's and part of Mr. Ells- 
worth's improvements. The objection I have to Mr. 
£.'s covering of cement, is the difficulty of making it 
stand our climate. Using Mr. D.'s covering, obviates 
this objection, and in combining the two we have some- 
thing about as near perfect as we can look for. You 
will observe, also, that it is cheaper than a frasM of 
timber, as all the timber that is necessary to nae is 
the joists for flooring, and the scantling outside, until 
you reach the plates. The expense of walls of unbornt 



brick b aboQt six cents per eobie foot. The two 
cipal partitions should be of unbornt brick, six incbes 
thiok, to be oanied from the cellar to the roof, plaster- 
bg inside immediately apoa tbe brick. Thb save* 
more than ose-half tbe expense of plaatering. la sncb 
a buildiaf , we have the advantages of its being 
dry, and clean. It b warmer ihtm brick or stone^ 




CHAMBER XliOOR.~Fiff. H. 

A. Chamber, 14 s 16— B. R«ce« far bed, opening into A— C. B<4 

Rooms with cloeeu, 9 x 13— D- Cloaei opening into Hall— E. Hall. 

cause a better non-conductor of cold, or than wood alone, 
because tighter. Another advantage in such a wall is, 
that no rats, mice, or other vermin, can get within tbe 
walls; as they almost always do b every bouse where 
studding, or furring and lath, are used. I think such a 
house can be buik for $aOO or $800. 

H. or Okkida Co. 
Canton, Dee, 31, 1846. 



THB CHEAFEST avd BEST MODE or BUILDING. 



FaoM various experiments which have been msde 
withb a few Tears, tbe evidence b becoming strong, that 
the best mode of building dwelling bouses, lor com* 
bming cheapness, durability, solidity, warmth^ and dry- 
ness, is with UNBuaHT bkicx. 

A number of houses have been erected with greai 
success with this material, at the village of Geneva, in 
western New- York, within a few years; and their su- 
periority has also been proved at Chicago, as appears 
from an able and bteresting communication on thb sub- 
ject, which appeared a few weeks since in the Prairie 
Farmer. In both these localities, the cheapness, as 
well as other advantages, which, from the statements 
of different builders, nearly agree, are very apparent 
and striking. 

These houses being of a more porous material thaa 
stone or brick, are much warmer, and less subject to 
dampness, and not being lathed internally, except on a 
part of the partition walls, afford very few hiding pla- 
ces for tats uid mice. Tbey are also far less liable 
to destruction by fires for the same reason. In order 
that their advantages may be more fully understood, a 
brief statement of the mode of erection may be useful. 

The bricks are made of goud clay, with which a small 
portion of sand most be mixed, the quantity of which 
will vary with the purity of the clay. Straw or coarse 
grass b then chopped with an axe about six inches long, 
and worked in with the clay. A yoke of oxen will 
work a bed of clay in about four hours sufficient to give 
emfdi^nent to two active men in making the brick for 
a day. The size of the brick is usually quite large, or 
six inches thick, one foot wide, and fifteen inches long. 
At Chicago they are nsually made eighteen inches long, 
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with a few a foot long to break joints, 8m5. There are 
two modes of loosening the bricks from the mould. 
One is to have a sliding bottom; the other, and perhaps 
the best, is to have a narrow slit or opening at each 
end of the bottom, which admit air, so that when in- 
verted the brick readily falls out from its own weight. 
The side pieces should project beyond the ends, to re- 
ceive cross rods for handles. Two men will make three 
hundred in a day. They soon become dry enough to be 
set on edge, then on end, and lastly in piles one above 
another, the asperities of the surface admitting freely 
the circulation of the air between them. In a few weeks, 
if in summer, they will be hard, tough, and dry enough 
to lay in the vrall. The mortar is made of the same 
material as the brick, and cements the wall firmly to- 
gether. The building may be very expeditiously per- 
formed. 

The walls must in all cases be laid on stone or hard 
brick underpinning or oellar wall, and should commence 
two feet above the surface of the ground. The parti- 
tion walb may be made of unburnt brick, six or eight 
inches thick, but if a cellar is beneath, or otherwise, 
partition walls of stone or hard brick, must invariably 
form the foundation. A fine house in Chicago, where 
a cellar could not be dug, had all the partitions of the 
same material, so that neither rats .and mice, nor fire, 
could pass from one room to another except through the 
doors. A cellar adjoining was built on the surface of 
the ground, three feet lower than the main floor, and in 
addition to the exterior wall a foot thick, it had another 
within, six inches thick, enclosing an intermediate space 
of air. It never froze in winter, and formed an admira- 
ble cellar. 

The wood work is connected with the walls accord- 
ing to the usual mode in brick and stone houses, and the 
unburnt bricks receive and hold firmly all nails driven 
into them. 

The plastering on the inside, which is applied direct- 
ly to the wallSj must be quiekly finished, as it dries with 
great rapidity. After the building has stood one year 
or more, a coat of plastering, similar to that given to 
other brick and stone houses, is applied outside, which, 
if well done, and of good material, forms a handsome 
finish. 

According to the article in the Prairie Farmer, the 
cost of the wall itself, compared with that of a conunon 
brick wall of equal thickness, is as 5 or 5| to 14 or 15; 
or but little more than one third. As lathing the inte- 
rior is obviated, the cost of the inner plastering is re- 
duced to one-half. And a handsome outside cement is 
about two-thirds as expensive as three coats of white 
paint, and needing no subsequent renewing, is less than 
half as costly in a series of years. An acquaintance 
who lately erected a bouse of tbb kind with accurate 
bills of outlay, estimates its total cost at two-thirds that 
of a common wood frame house, and one-half that of a 
common brick house, while he considers it superior in 
excellence to either.* He drew the brick one mile to 
the place of building. Where suitable clay cannot be 
had within several miles, the increased distance would 
▼ery slightly augment the expense. T. 



WARMING HOUSES. 



The fire place has very generally gone out of use, 
wherever fuel has become costly, and stoves of various 
kinds have taken its place. 

Though the old brick fire-place, with its wide throat, 
consumed large quantities of wood, and sent a large 
proportion of the heat generated in its combustion up 

• H« also stAted that durinr the two yean ibat elapsed from the 
ilme the bouso was bailt, to the .period when the outside plaster- 
ing was applied, only about one-tenth c' an Inch of the snrraoe of 
ttM brick was beaien off bf> tUMrbit and rain. 



chimney by the powerful draft — it certainly, by that 
very process, ventilated the apartment in great perfeo- 
tion. The open Franklin stove, was also a good veUti- 
lator, and by having its plates exposed on all sides to 
the air in the room, it saved fuel. 

The close stove ip defective as a ventilator. All 
close stoves are upon the same principle, and the mo- 
dern '' air-tight " is only a common close stove well put 
together. Combustion is slow, and but a very small 
quantity of air is required to support it. The process 
is to make wood into charcoal, and use the heat thus 
generated in warming the room-Hind then consuming the 
charcoal and diffusing the heat given off* in its consump- 
tion. This is economy of heat, and is the most perfect 
mode of making every particle of it available; and if the 
pipe of the stove is long enough to allow the small quan- 
tity of air that is necessary to support combustion, to be- 
come as cold as is consistent with its movipg at all 
through the pipe, it may be considered equal to any- 
thing now in use for the purpose of saving heat. It b 
manifest that such a stove does not ventilate the apart- 
ment stifficiently to render the atmosphere wholesome, 
and unless other means are resorted to in order to in* 
trpduce fresh air, it becomes so impure that headaches 
follow. The only way is to procure a supply of fresh 
air, and by appertures near the ceiling let out the im- 
pure heated air. This fresh air thus introduced, is cold, 
and to heat it will cost fuel — and thus if pure air is 
enjoyed, the great economy of the *' air-tight " stove it 
in a measure counterbalanced, by the necessity of ven- 
tilating with cold air. 

Thus it is shown that the most common modes of 
warming buildings are objectionable. One is expensive, 
the other is destructive of health. The advantages of 
both may be secured, and their disadvantages avoided 
by warming and ventillating the house with heated air 

I have a furnace in the cellar of my house that ao> 
complishes both these ends — a drawing of a section of 
which I send you. [See fig. 22.] 

An air chamber made of brick, the walls eight inches 
thick, and arched over at the top — five feet four inches 
long, and three feet wide on the inside, and high enough 
to allow a stove Bj with drums, C, C, to stand on it 
under the arch. The front end of the stove is even with 
the outside of the wall, that wood may be introduced, 
and in the door is a sliding damper, to control the 
draft. The cold air is introduced into the air chaiti- 
her at the front end of the stove in such a manner as 
will bring it directly in contact with the heated surface 
of the stove. Tin pipes, D, D, ten inches in diame- 
ter, convey the air after it is heated through the floor 
into the rooms above. At the ends of the pipes in the 
floors are registers, to regulate the quantity of air acU 
mitted into the rooms. The smoke pipe E, passes 
through the top of the arch, surrounded by a pipe, op 
to the floor, where a sheet of iron, having boles through 
it, controls the amount of air allowed to enter the room 
through which the smoke pipe passes. But two air 
pipes are shown in the drawing, but there are, in fact, 
six rooms that have hot air introduced into them, be- 
sides the hall which is warmed by the smoke pipe. The 
cold air is brought from the outside of the cellar wall 
by a brick pipe. A, a foot square, passing under the 
cellar floor. This cold air pipe is so situated that the 
supply can be regulated by partially closing the outer 
end. The driuns, C, C, have smsJl doors at F^ F^ 
through which a scraper can be introduced to clear out 
the ashes and soot, by sending them down through tha 
pipes, ff, ff, into the stove. There is in the brick wall 
at /, an iron door opening on the back side of the 
chamber, through which a man can enter. 

The operation of this furnace is this: The fire 
started in the stove B. and heating it. and the drums, 
the surroimding air is heated and expanded^ and by % 
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of the iuw« 

bj batting uid «twling, irould not ermok (ba wsll, •* it 
iloe* when tht (tove is mkaODed into the wall . 

Before erecting mj foraace, I inaile MMnewhml eiun> 
live examinalioaj, Iot the purpose of procorinf; inform*' 
lion in relatioD to ihi* matur. I saw nnaj fonncea 
that but partially aiiiv«red ibe object of tbeir ereclioo. 
The lailarei were to be ascribed to tbe attnnpl to draw 
a (apply at cold air either &oca the cellar, or from tba 
nxMii above, or tbe tobe through whiob tbe oold air waa 
broaghl froin out doon wai too (mall — or tbe air cham- 
ber «ai very large. Erery farasoe that worked well 
that oame umler my obaervattOD, wai supplied with 
oold ail from the oatiide of Ibe buildisg by a pipe of at 
least eight ioohei tqiiare. 

Large ■tote* , and large pipe* to eooTsy (be heated 
air are preferable — ai thereby a great qoanlily of air 
modentely heated will be ooaveyed to the roomi. 
Wbare imall stoTea aad imall pipes an used, the fin 
maat be intense, and tha plates of the store must fa* 
made very bol, wmI eooaaqasatly exoewively beat the 
amall qaanlity of air that oomea u> oontact with tbem. 

Tbe impDTitiaa that float in the air thas tudergo 
changes that rnoder them aaything but ]deuaiit to ths 
senses. Gso. Gkddbs. 

t, Jf. T.,Jm. I8<7. 



LARGE FARMING ON A SHALL SCALE. 



THxflrstpramiiunoafaniu,of ibeHiddlesPx (Mass.) 
Agrtoultjiral Society, was awarded tbe past season to 
Amos Carlton, of Chelmsfonl. Tbe manner in which b« 
baa, in the space of a few years, brongfat a farm of 
twenly^if^ht acres, mostly ooTered with woodi, birrbes. 
and aidera, and huge rooks, to a atala of high cultira- 
tion, so as to yield several hundred dollars worth of 
farm products yearly, can hardly fail to be interesting. 

Twelve yenrs ^o, when be purohsKd it, ther« wer« 
but seven acres; tiie other twenty^ioe be bss bought at 
diffennt times sinoe. Tbe sail is a ban! gravelly loam, 
very stony; not ooe acre ooold be turned smooth with 
the plow. Improvement was oommenced on an aci« 
and a half, by digging ont stone enoogh to fenoe it with 
double wall. Since he has had the place, ho ha* laid 
■boat 430 rods of wall. He fonnerly bought book ma- 
■ore , but now thinka ba oan make it cheaper. He find* 
meadow mod, well mixed with a serenlb part ashes, 
and a quarter stable manore, quite as good as ctear 
stable manure. At Ont be had but two oows and on* 
horse; now, by the improvement i> the fertility at 
the land, he kmpa ooe horse, tour oows in samnKr, awl 
five or six in vinier, with three heifers, and three pifra. 

He cut Bt),'hteen urns of hay tbe past season from his 
meadow. Three yeari liooe he btult a bara aad car- 
risfca boose, whiob was forty by foriy-eighl feet, 
" which," he sa3'9, " I then thought WHS lur(.'or than I 
should ever fill ; but I have this year bad to a^ twel** 
feet mora to one end." 

The original 



good fruit as he did before of bad. In 1845, he hod 120 
barrels of epplea; in 1846, about 80, and 10 or 12 
bushels of quinoea, besides a fine supply of peaches, 
oherriea, grapes, lie. 

The amount paid for labor, including wall- building, 
baa, of late yean, been about 140 dollars per year. 
The produce loU, aooording to acooant, was, for 184B, 
including Ihiit, milk, hay, be., 841 dollars 25 cents. 
About one quarter of his 26 aoroa is covered with rocks. 

This accoani is condensed from his statement to the 
oonimitte« of the agnoalturai tooicty, who ei 
brm, aa pobliahad ia th* B««oa Csonai. 
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EMIGRATION TO VIRGINIA— FAIRFAX COUNTY LANDS.— By ah Emioramt. 



It was at the olose of a bleak, windy, and gloomy 
October day—Che temperatare below the ireesing point 
—-and the elements giving legible tokens of the ap- 
proach of the dreary and almost interminable northern 
winter, that with my family and a goodly assortment of 
carpet-bags, which we had contrived to substitute for 
Chose most troublesome and vexatious of all appenda- 
ges, travelling trunks, I took passage in the noble 
steamer *^ Knickerbocker," from the Albany wharves, 
for the great metropolis---from whence it was my in- 
tention Co proceed hy the Camden and Amboy railroad, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, to some point 
aoQth of ** Mason and Dixon's Line," in pursuit of health, 
and to escape the rigors of the coming season. Ten 
years constant confinement within the pent up walls of 
the city, and an untntermitted devotion to sedentary occu- 
pations and literary pursuits, had served eflbotually tn 
ondermtne a constitution naturally not the strongest, 
and to beget a craving thirst for the fresh breeaes and 
pure air of the countiy; while the necessity of making 
some permanent provision for the future for myself and 
growing family — a provision not dependent upon the 
capricious fluctuations either of trade or politics — ^point- 
ed to the purchase of a snug little farm, in the vicinity 
of a good market, where all the advantages of a tho- 
rough agricultural education might be combined with 
those to be derived only from the inexhaustible resour- 
ces of a large town. Governed by these motives and 
inducements, joined to an early imbibed and long che- 
rbhed love for ** rural sights and sounds," I availed my- 
self of the facilities afibrded by the emigration, a few 
years previous, of an esteemed relative and friend, him- 
self a practical and experienced fanner, from one of the 
New-England states, to Fairfax county, in Virginia, to 
carry into effect the views and projects thus indulged, 
and in less than three days from my departure, found 
myself comfortably established at ins hospitable man- 
sion, seven miles from the city of Washington, within 
Che confines of the ** Old Dominion,'* and under what, 
compared with that I had so recently lef>. might fairly 
be termed a tropical sl^. Within one month thereafter, 
I succeeded in purchasing, on very advantageous terms, 
a fiurm of seventy acres, eligibly situated, and which I 
am now engaged in improving. 

Doubtless all of yaur readers are more or less familiar 
with Cba topography and assoeiatioiis of this part of 
Virginia — the theatre of our earliest annals as a peo- 
ple — ^the nursery of our greatest statesmen and patriots 
o-Che home and the final resting place of the FATHsa 
OF HIS CouNTaT. Here, on the verdant banks of the 
Potomac — wrapt, as is most fitting and emblematic of 
Che iame of its great (bunder, in perennial shrubbeir, — 
is Mount Vsknon, — and here, at a little distance from ' 
the noble mansion, is the Tomb or Washington — ^the 
oonseorated shrine watered by Che tears of a grateful 
country, and resorted to by crowds of " succeeding pil- 
grims " from every part of the civilized globe. Here 
stands the venerable though dilapidated wooden walls, 
where, at the periodical sessions of the county courts, 
during those ** times which tried men^s souls." imme- 
diately preceding the outbreak with the mother country, 
the former heroes and statesmen of the republic — the 
Washinqtons, Che Lbss, the Henrts, and the Ran- 
dolphs, were wont to assemble and to discuss the por- 
tentous aspects of the political horizon; and here, after 
the storms of war had spent their fury — after a new 
republic had sprang into existence — and its high desti- 
had reoeived Che lascing impreis of its founder^ 



counsels and gnidanoe, the soldibr stateskan retired 
to find in the shades of private life that repose and se- 
clusion he had so nobly earned, and so long and ardent- 
ly coveted. These are all and each matters of general 
notoriety; but it may not be known to all that for a few 
years past, this little county, so richly fraught with the 
proud associations of the brightest period of our coun- 
try's history, has been the theatre of a very general and 
extensive emigration from the northern and eastern states; 
that the original proprietors of its broad acres and vast 
foreste and noble streams, have, in numerous instances, 
either abandoned their patrimonial estates, and taken 
up their line of march for Che boundless prairies and 
virgin fields of the west, or contracted their domains 
within practicable limits for agricultural improvement: 
and that the lands thus abandoned, exhausted as a large 
proportion of them have been by heavy and unintermit- 
ted croppings, without any corresponding return in the 
shape of fertilizing manures, have been purchased at a 
low price compared with their intrinsic value for farming 
purposes, by northern and eastern men, who have 
brought with them to their new abodes that indomitable 
industiy and practical skill before which every obstacle 
to the atteinmcnt of an independent competence for 
themselves and their children speedily disappears, and 
the tangled wilderness of a luxuriant but neglected soil 
is rapidly made to ** bud and blossom as the rose." Not 
less than two hundred of this enterprising class of our 
fellow citizens have within the past five years, issued 
from the great " northern hive " and quietly effected the 
most desirable settlements in this attractive and genial 
clime, and within the boundaries 6f this single county; 
and upwards of two hundred thousand dollars have 
already been invested in the purchase of improved and 
unimproved real estate within its limits — most of it at 
prices ranging from two to five and ten dollars an acre, 
according to its productiveness and the extent of its im- 
provements. This land consists chiefly of estates, tha 
greater part of which has at a period not very remote, 
been under vigorous cultivation, and subjected to a suc- 
cession of exhausting crops, when instead of being 
placed under a judicious treatment, with a view to the 
restoration of ito fertility, it has been exchanged for. 
other portions, destined in their turn to share the same 
fate. Thus abandoned, a rank and luxuriant growth of 
pines, and other evergreens, and shrubs of various de- 
scriptions, has usurped the place of tillage. In the 
mean time, a similar process has been slowly but con- 
stantly going on with the adjacent lands, until their 
proprietors have found no other alternative than emi- 
gration or a return to their worn-out lands. The lat- 
ter presents a formidable enterprise to the planter who 
who has hitherto only found it necessary to follow the 
established routine of putting in his crops at the accus- 
tomed season, to realise at the end of the agricultural 
year, an abundant, even though a regularly dimmishing 
harvest, and who, when the results of this species of cul- 
ture, carried on by the agency of slave labor, rendered 
it no longer practicable to rely upon one set of fields, 
had only to resort to others adjacent, and to continue 
the same process, regardless of ulterior consequence*. 
The former, accordingly, is unhesitetingly adopted; and 
vast quantities of land are thrown into market at norai- 
nal prices, which; in Che hands of norChem farmers, ac- 
cuscomed to rely upon cheir own labor, and to make Che 
most of every acre, by husbanding iu resources, and by 
systematic and judicious modes of culture, in a few 
years rarames its original fertility, and amoly compOA- 
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sates the expenditnre, as well of capital as of labor, be- 
stowed upon it. The vicinity of the Washington mar- 
ket: — at all seasons one of the best and most constant to 
be found in the United States — and accessible by the 
best of roads — ^the mildness of the clime — ^the nniformi- 
ty of the temperature — ^the early period at which the 
labor of the husbandman may commence, and the length 
of the season which is before him, and which is nerer 
contracted, as at the north, by unexpected frosts and 
early winters — ^the wonderful luxuriance which attends 
the growth of every species of vegetable, grain, and 
grass — the consequent frequency and abandance of crops 
—these advantages, together with the general health- 
fulness of the surrounding country^-and the adaptation 
of the soil to most of the purposes required in an en- 
lightened system of farm husbandry — ^present strong in- 
ducements to all in a less favored climate, whose cir- 
cumstances or inclination point to a change of domioil, 
rather to avail themselves of the certain blessings at- 
tendant upon the advanced and settled state of civiliza- 
tion, such as is unquestionably to be found here, than to 
brave the perils and suffer the deprivations and dtprti- 
rations of an incipient state of social advancement in the 
for west. 

To those whose physical constitutions have been un- 
dermined by the rude and incessant attacks of a harsh 
climate, and by the rapid alternation of heat and cold 
which is so common in the northern and eastern sec- 
tions of the Union, and which it is so impossible eflTect- 
ually to guard against, there can be little doubt of the 
permanent advantages which a transfer to the mild, 
equable, and at the same time invigorating breezes of 
the '' sunny south ''secures; and which, I am confident, 
neither a continual northern " exposure " nor the much 
vaunted '' sea breezes '' of that latitude can so effectual- 
ly command. My own experience, and that of others, 
similarly situated in this respect, can abundantly vouch 
the almost instantaneous efficacy of the remedy here 
pointed out, in the renovation of health and strength, 
the elasticity of spirits, and the complete invigoration 
of the entire physical system. To that large and con- 
stantly increasing class of our young men who are 
rushing into the already crowded avenues of the various 
professions, where, in a few short years at farthest, the 
greater portion of them must be hopelessly stranded in 
the vortex of that ruinous competition which must 
necessarily ensue from the vast disparity between the 
demand for their services and the supply — ^no less than 
to the struggling victims to this disastrous and injudi- 
cious choice — the cultivation of the soil opens a most 
inviting and profitable field of honorable enterprise — and 
I know of no more advantageous investments in this 
field than are presented by the inducements held out to 
emigrants and purchasers of land in the eastern or tide 
water sections of Virginia. This territory is, as yet, 
sparsely settled; its divisions, instead of' being meted 
out by villages and towns, are subdivided only into coun- 
ties — the occupants of its soil are widely separated from 
each other: and such is the tendency to segregation, 
that you may, in some instances, travel the most fre- 
quented highways for twenty, thirty, and forty miles, 
without becoming aware, except occasionally, of the 
proximity of a single dwelling — ^the mansions of the 
proprietors being thrown bsck for nearly a mile, and 
approached by circuitous and wooded lanes. This state 
of things grows out of the great extent of their do- 
mains, and the consequent advantage of a centra] loca- 
tion with reference to its various parts. From five 
bondred to a thousand and two thousand acres, are re- 
garded ns but an ordinary farm. The period has now 
arrived, when, for the reasons to which I have above 
adverted, large portions of these lands are thrown upon 
the market; and from the sales which I have seen ef- 
fected during my short residence hero, and the vast 



quantities of fertile and productive land every day 
offered at prices which are much below the prevailing 
standard at the north for lands of the same quality, lam 
well satisfied that capitalists and laborers, with but 
limited means, might, to say the least, ** go farther and 
fare worse." 

I have only to add, that so far as my personal obser- 
vation and means of information extend, the society in 
this, as well as in every portion of this ancient common- 
wealth, is of the highest order. Churches, schools, and 
all the varied institutions which indicate an advaneed 
civilization, abound in every quarter. Slavery, it is 
true, ^* and pity 'tis 'tis true," exists; but I have as yet, 
been able to discover none of those more flagrant enor- 
mities with which the fertile imagination of some of oar 
northern friends has invested its already sufficiently re- 
pulsive features. The slaves, in this vicinity, are, 
without a solitary exception, well treated and carefully 
provided for. The entire gallery of the church ia set 
aside for their use on Sundays; and they luilbrmly at- 
tend, and, I doubt not, profit by the lessons they re- 
ceive. But I have already trespassed too far upon your 
valuable paper; and will defer what I have to say fur- 
ther to another number. S. 8. R* 

Laks Borgne Placs, Prospect Bill, Va, 



RUTLAND COUNTY, VT. 



Messxs. Editors. — ^I perceive from the December 
number of the Cultivator, that 138 copies of it are ta- 
ken in Rutland, and the number taken by the other 
towns in the county, show that we are eager for infor- 
mation and improvement in agriculture, rearing stock, 
&c. The soil of Rutland county, (the valley of Otter 
creek in particular, which runs nearly through the mid- 
dle of the county,) is not surpassed by any in New- 
York or New England. The eastern part of the county, 
lying on the Green Mountains, is excellent for grass, 
potatoes, and English grain. The dairy, and raising 
cattle for market, is the principal business. The wes- 
tern part, bordering on Lake Champlain, has a stiff 
clay soil, that bears grass and hay of superior sweet- 
ness, on which large herds of cattle and sheep are fat- 
tened for Brighton market, and sold at no. 1 prices. 
The valley of Otter creek is good for all the grains and 
grasses, and remarkable for the evenness of crops in all 
seasons, never suffering, like most other places, by 
drouth. 

The greatest product of the county is Merino wool. 
There are many fine flocks that avenge 3^ to 4 lbs., 
and some of a little coarser staple, that shear 5 to 5| 
lbs. well washed wool; stock bucks from 8 to 14 lbs. 
Rutland alone keeps 26,000 sheep. 

The Rutland Co. Ag. Society was formed about n 
year ago. Its prospects are most encouraging. The 
October fair told well for the first one, for horses, cat- 
tle, and sheep, agricultural implements, and manufac- 
tures . From 7 to 1 0,000 of the yeomanry were present. 
The annual meeting of the society was held on the 6th 
inst.; an excellent address was given on the occasion, 
by Prof. Hallock, Principal of Castleton High School 
(Agricultural lectures are given at this institution, and 
some practical instructions.) The address is to be pub- 
lished; also one on a former occasion, by Prof. Carr, 
and an essay on manures, by Dr. Ives. Thepreraiums 
on field crops were awarded as follows: — Spring wheat 
from 22 to 29 bushels to the acre; corn, 5 applications, 
from 99 to 136 bushels; oats, from 57 to 84 bushels; 
potatoes at the rate of 675; carrots at the rate of 1,430 
bushels; white beans, 37 bushels. Potatoes in this 
county but little affected by the rot this year. 

H. W. LssTU 

Rutland, Vl., 1847. 
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AGRICULTUKE AND RURAL ECONOMY OF EUROPE. 



LETTERS FBOM HOLLAND— No. U. 



OlrectUf Dee. S, 1846. 

Editoba Ojltitatob— In the sketch of ny joaraey 
firom Antwerp to Utreoht, oomBnenoed in my Uuit letter, 
I hnd got somewhat beyond Breda. The eonntry through 
whieh we now imesed wee lower than any we had yet 
eeen, Che fiekb bemg in many places below the level of 
the oanaU, «o that the water was pomped up by wind- 
millSy and diaoharged into the nearest canal; apon this 
method of draining I wttl not enlarge here, as I may 
pvbaUy derote one or two entire letters to it when I 
have seen more of the praotioal working of the system. 
The Dutoh, in this part of their oouatry at least, 
have improved their advaatages for the keeping of water 
fowl. Dnoks seemed to he the lavorites; every little 
oottage had a troop of them in its neighborhood. Da- 
ring the greater part of the year they support them- 
selves entirely. Oblong baskets, made of straw and 
feeds, leaving a hole in one end, axe provided ibr their 
faabitaCions. These are placed on four sticks so as to 
be elevated a foot or two above the surface of the water, 
and are reached by means of inclined planes, up which 
the ducks can waddle quite comfortably. There are 
generally two or three of these nests at diflereat 
heights, so that the inhabitants can retreat from one to 
the other as the water rises in winter. 

We now crossed, at intervals of some miles, three 
branches into which the Rhine is separated in this part 
•f its coarse. These are called severally the Old Rhine, 
the Lele, and the Wal. One of them is crossed by 
means of a bridge of boats, and the other two by ferries 
ef a very primitivecharacter. Much of theooantry indo- 
ded between these streams is admirably adapted for ool- 
Civation; the soil is light in appearance but deep and 
MieUow, evidently possessing great capabilities. A 
fpreat portion of it lies so high that by means of tiles 
■and carefal levelling, it would be quite possible to tho- 
jnoagh draai it. This appears scarcely to have been 
commeooed yet; bat it would without doubt be of im- 
menee advantage. Many large open ditches would 
tftill be necessary in order to carry away the water in 
winter, and into these short tile drains might discharge. 
I shoold think the soil of this distrkst admirably adapted 
to the tumep eultttre; indeed, we saw some remarkably 
g^eon cropa. 

After crossing the last branch of the Rhine, wo found 
the eoontiy between it and Utrecht, very low and wet. 
The river b considerably higher than this region, and 
vessels descend into the canal that leads to Utrecht, by 
tneans of several locks. By means of open drains at 
short intervals, the water stands a few inches below the 
mut&oe of the soil, but little of which, in this section, 
weened to have been plowed j the greater part by far 
being in pasture. Some of these pastures are very rich, 
covered with a fine, thick, dark green herbage, resem- 
bling in appearance some of the celebrated old pasture 
lands of England. In fact, they are doubtless much the 
same; as for the most part, they have not been plowed 
within a half century, if ever. If the water has always 
stood at its present level, three to six inches below the 
surface, plowing has always been out of the question. 
By the use of a few wind mills, all of these fields could be 
mi«ch more thoroughly drained, and the farmers ena- 
bled to grow grain crops over a large extent ef a soil 
BOW almost untouched. The Dutc^ farmers think, I 
suppose, that these fields are more vahmble in tbsir 
present condition, as unfailing and rich pastorss. 



Prof. Johnston, in his lectures, has some interesting 
remarks upon the causes of the gradual improvement 
of pastures upon some of the stiffest clay soils of Eng- 
land; the same causes which he specifies there, probably 
have a certain influence here. 

We saw very great numbers of cows and bullocks 
during the day, but few sheep. Jha cows are almost 
invariably spotted with black and white, and of large 
Towards Utrecht we observed a few of a red 



size. 



color, but still spotted with white. Almost all of these 
cows had on a kind of jacket, or perhaps it might better be 
compared to a horse blanket. It is made of coarse 
brown cloth which looks like sacking, and covers the 
whole back and shoulders. The owners name, or 
some distinctive mark is frequently painted upon it. 
These coverings are of course intended to protect the 
animal as much as possible from the efiects of the wea- 
ther; but it does not seem as if they would be of much 
use in so mild a climate as this. It is possible that the 
fogs and damp nights may be found injurious; but ani- 
mals in the lowlands of Scotland, exposed to exactly 
such weather, need no such covering; this may, how- 
ever, be owing to diflerence of breed. In the Highlands 
of Scotland, on the more bleak exposed farms, it has 
been found necessary to put jackets on the sheep, in or- 
der that they may endure the cold storms; but I do not 
know that even there, the black Highland cattle ever 
receive any such protection. 

The broad extent of pasture land, and the great num- 
bers of cows about Utrecht, show this to be mostly a 
dairy country. I am within a few hours of the most 
celebrated cheese and butter districts. The quan- 
tity of both the^ articles annually exported is immense. 
It is said to be somewhat difficult to obtain access to 
the best Dutch batter dairies in such a way as to tho- 
roughly understand their method of making; but I think 
that it may be managed when I have acquired the lan- 
guage. It certainly will be worth a trial. I rannol 
hope to accomplish much in this way before spring. 

I hear little of the potato disease here, and thoss 
brought open the table are as good as I have ever seen. 
They grow a small kind here expressly for the table, 
which are not great bearers, bat remarkably mealy and 
fine flavored. In consequence of the extensive failures 
last year, a much less breadth of ground has this year 
been planted with potatoes than is usual, and the de. 
ficiency has been supplied by growing increased qnantU 
ties of buckwheat, turneps, cabbages, and the endless 
variety of other vegetables for vriiich the Dutch are so 
famoas. Yours, truly, JoHir P. Norton. 

NOTES OP A TRAVELER in ENGLAND— No. III. 



Makkbts.—- Markets are establisihed and held at sta- 
ted periods, in every part of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Some of these are for fat cattle alone: others for 
store animals, milch cows, sheep, horses, swine, &c. 
Purchasers are thus enabled to select the stock they 
may desire; the farmer finds a ready market for what 
he has to dispose of, and can alvrays receive the 
pay down for his stock, it being the eastern, so far as I 
could learn, always to pay cash at thase fairs. Grain 
markets are also held, and the same rule prevails. The 
sales are qsoally by samples, the buyer and seller each 
retaining a portion of the sample, to prevent any ques- 
tion as to the quality of the grain sold. No writings 
are osed, the pnrchaser and seller merely striking hands, 
as evidenoe of the bargain. I was toU that a ease very 
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rarely occurs where the bargain is repudiated. The 
sales are commonlj effected by salesmen, who are men 
of responsibility; and at all times familiar with the state 
of the market. Many advantacres, it appears to me, 
result from their method of doing business. The prices 
are uniform; the farmer obtains the market price; and 
is not subject to the wiles of the sharper or fores taller. 
The certainty, too, that he is sure of finding a sale for 
his stock or grain on market day, and that for cash, is 
an object of no small account. Whether this system, or 
something analogous to it, might not be introduced to 
advantage in America, is certainly worthy of conside- 
ration. 

Smithfield Market. — ^The Smithfield Cattle Mar- 
ket, in London, held every Monday and Friday, is the 
largest, and doubtless the most splendid exhibition of 
cattle and sheep in the world. I visited this market on 
market days for several weeks in succession, and the 
beauty, extraordinary fatness, and perfection of the ani- 
mals exhibited there, w^as certainly far superior to what 
J had anticipated. 

Monday is the principal market day, Friday being for 
the cattle and sheep unsold on Monday, and such as ar- 
rive after the Monday market. The number of fat cat- 
tle weekly brought up, ranges from 2,500 to 5,000; 
and sheep, 20 to 45,000; calves, 200 to 300; swine, 
from 200 to 500. This market is in the very heart of 
London, and as there exists a, prescriptive right to it, it 
cannot be removed. It is becoming too strait for the 
increasing wants of this vast metropolis, which has a 
population nearly equal to that of the state of Ncw- 
Tork, and preparations were making when I was there, 
to enlarge its dimensions, by removing a large number 
of buildings. The animals are usually all in their pla- 
ces by sunrise, and are required to be removed by three 
o'clock in the afternoon, when the whole ground is care- 
fully cleaned, leaving very little traces of its use. The 
cattle brought up here are from two to three and four 
years old, acquiring maturity much earlier than is com- 
mon with us. Since the completion of railways, the cat- 
tle come up in much better condition than formerly. 
Some complaint, however, now exists, as the cattle are 
frequently injured in the cars by being bruised. The 
advocates of the broad guage railways, say that this 
difficulty only exists upon the narrow guage roads, with 
how much truth I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. Colman, in one of his numbers, having given a 
description oi Smithfield by night, I took an early oppor- 
tunity to witness it myself, and I oan with truth say, 
'^ the half was not told me.'' I take the liberty ot giv- 
ing his description, which presents as vivid an impres- 
sion of the scenes which transpire, aa anything upon 
paper can give: — 

" Smithfield by Nioht. — About midnight, the dif- 
ferent detachments, almost treading on the heels of each 
other, begin to make their way to the place of rendez- 
vous, through the winding streets of this wilderness of 
houses, and enter the groat market place by different and 
opposite avenues, and like hostile parties, often meet each 
Other in the very centre. Then comes the conflict; the dri- 
ving of so many thousands of sheep into the several pens; 
the assorting and tieing up or arranging so many thou- 
sand cattle, driven into a state of terror and phrenssy by 
the men and dogs; the struggles of the different owners 
or drovers to keep their own and prevent their inter- 
mingling with others; the oooasional leaping the bar- 
riers, and the escape of some straggler who is to be 
brought back by violence; the sounds of the heavy 
blows over the head and horns, and sides of the poor 
erazed animals; the shrieks of the men; the yelling and 
barking of hundreds of dogs, who look after the sheep 
And cattle with a ferocity perfectly terrific, and a sa- 
gacity almost human; the bellowiug of the cattle and 
the bleating of the oalTes; forming, if the expression 



is allowable, a concert of discordant sounds utterly 
indescribable and hideous, and in the midst of aU 
this confusion, the darting about of hundreds of torch- 
torches, carried in the bands by men looking for their 
cattle and sheep, and seeking to identify their marks- 
all together present an exhibition for which it certainly 
seems difficult to find a parallel, and sufficiently grati- 
fying to the lovers of the picturesque in human affairs." 

The cattle most valued in the Smithfield market, are 
the Scots, as they are called, consisting of Polled Gal- 
loway, West Highland eattle, &c., from Sootlaad. 
These are mostly black, of medium size, extremely fat, 
their meat richly mottled or variegated, and are sure 
to command the top of the market. These cattle are 
often fattened by the farmers in England, and the eaae 
and facility with which they take on flesh when placed 
in their rich pastures, render them a very profitable 
breed for the market. It struck me, that these are the 
very animals we need in America, in aome sectiont, 
at least, and from what I learned of their hardinees, 
aptitude to fatten a* an early age, and the superiority 
df their meat, I have no doubt they would be one of thie 
most profitable breeds of cattle that could be introduoed. 
A breed similar to the West Highland, I saw in Angle- 
sea, in Wales, and they succeed well there, and are 
more numerous than any other breed. 

The Herefords, Short-Horns, and Devons, are next to 
the Scots. I esteem the Herefords as very choioe ani- 
mals for beef. Some of as fine animals as I saw in the 
markets were of this breed. The Short- Horns are mooh 
more numerous than any other breed. I should judge 
that they were nearly equal in numbers to all the other 
classes. They are the leading stock in England, and 
their popularity seems to be as high as ever. Several 
sales from choice herds took place while I was in Eng- 
land, at which the prices ranged very high. At one of 
them. Earl Spencer's, I think, some of the bolls brought 
$1,500, and cows sold from $300 to $600. 

In passing through the country, cattle in preparation 
for the market are to be seen on almost every farm. 
They are fattened on turneps, carrots, oil-cake, Sur., 
and no pains or expense is spared to render them of tha 
finest quality. The great perfection to which animals 
bred for beef attain is remarkable. Their aptness to 
fatten, and the laying on of the flesh on the most valuft* 
ble parts has been secured, so as to leave little more to 
be done to make a perfect animal for that purpose. 

The manner of conducting business market days is 
different from anything we have in America. Salesmen 
have the charge of all the cattle and sheep brought to 
market. They are licensed, and are allowed a certain 
price on sale — ^whioh is about one dollar a head for cat- 
tle, and sixteen cents for sheep. The cattle are sold, 
estimating their weight by the eye, which is done with 
remarkable accuracy, and the salesman settles ^tlK4he 
owner, taking all risks as to pay from the purchaser, on 
himself. The catlie sell, generally, at from $75 to 
$100 — ^their weight averages from 600 to 800 lbs., tha 
four quarters dressed. 

I observed the purchasers of fat cattle, as soon as a 
bargain was closed, take their shears and clip off* the 
brush of the tail, and place the same in their pockets. 
The cattle are then marked, and when slaughtered 
every part of the animal, horns, hoofs, tail, &c., is pre- 
served with as much care as the brush of the tail. Ox- 
tail soup is made from the tail. Tis said the French 
introduced this dish, and if all their preparations are 
equal to this, there is little danger of an Englishman's 
suffering, even if he should be obliged for a time to live 
on French cookery. 

Milch cows are brought up to the Smithfield market, 
and are to be seen there every week, though not in 
large numbers — as the principal market for cows is 
at Islington, near the great milk establishments of 
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Mmsts. Rhode, and Layoocki. Most of the oows 
'which I saw were Dorhamt or their crosses, and better 
oows for milk, in appearance, I never saw. They are 
preferred in the London Dairies, and ai^e found to jrield 
more milk than any others — and the ease with whioh 
they can be fattened when they fail to give the neoessa- 
ry quantity of milk, renders them very desirable for the 
f£ury establishments. 

Shepherd's Doos. — ^The sagacity of the shepherd's 
dogs, whioh are used in driving oattle and sheep, is truly 
remarkable. The sheep are driven in small numbers, 
from 15 to 20 or 30 together. Several flocks arrive at 



the same time, and frequently they become mingled to* 
gether; yet the dog will find out the sheep of his mas« 
ter, and seldom fails of bringing the wanderer back to the 
flock. Frequently I have seen a dog directed to bring 
forward a sheep from the back side of the herd to be 
examined by a purchaser. He immediately jumps into 
the pen, and with a bite upon the heel of the sheep 
starts the animal forward, and he is placed ready for 
examination. Many similar feats are exhibited, show* 
ing that they possess in a remarkable degree intelli- 
gence, and if they could speak, it seems that often they 
would evince more than their masters themselves. P. 
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PRINCIPLES OF PLOWING. 



The principal objects of plowing are, Ist, to loosen 
the soil for the purpose of forming a proper bed for 
plants; 2d, incorporating manures with the soil; 3d, 
destroying the sod or sward, and so placing or arrang- 
ing the soil and its ingredients that the matters which 
contribute to the growth of plants may be converted to 
a soluble state, ami rendered available to their support 
when needed. 

The advantages of a mellow bed for plants, are that 
they more readily extend their roots, and are thus ena- 
bled to appropriate to their use the vegetable food con- 
tained in the soil, and at the same time obtain a firm 
hold by which they are better secured against injury by 
wind or other accidents. 

The advantages of incorporating manures with the 
soil, are in some degree obvious, though these advanta- 
tages are somewhat various under different circumstan- 
ces. It is evident that the most favorable action of 
manure upon soil cannot be attained without some de- 
gree of mixture. That the action of the saline princi- 
ples of the manure tends to render soluble those mineral 
ingredients of the soil which are known to form con- 
stituent parts of plants, there is no doubt; and to effect 
this result the soil and manure must be bron<2:ht in con- 
tact. On tenacious or compact soils, it is desirable to 
produce a mechanical effect by the use of manures; that 
IS, to render the soil more open and friable, and hence, 
in such cases, a thorough mixture of manure, or mate- 
rials of a fibrous nature, such as straw or long stable 
dung, becomes necessary. 

To facilitate the decomposition of the sward and 
other vegetable matters, and bring the food of plants 
into a soluble state, the soil and its ingredients most be 
placed in such a condition as to be easily acted on by 
the elements which promote decomposition. Oxygen, 
one of the component parts of the atmosphere, is the 
great decomposing agent of nature, and by the aid of 
heat and moisture, it effects the dissolution of animal and 
vegetable bodies, as well as many mineral substances. 

In performing the operation of plowing, these princi- 
ples should be borne in mind, as they may furnish a 
valuable guide in regulating the depth and width of the 
furrow-slice, and the situation in which it should be left 
by the plow. It may be observed however, that the proper 
width of the furrow-slioe, must depend somewhat on the 
nature of the soil. The object is to effect a proper de- 
gree of pulverization, with a due exposure to the action 
of the air. • 

Loose, gravelly soils require, of course, less artificial 
division than those of a oompaot texture; and a width 
of furrow may therefore be allowed in the former case, 
which should by no means be taken in the latter. It is 
one of the greatest defects of our system of plowing, 
generally, that the farrows are too wide. This error pro- 



ceeds, probably, frdm the babit which prevails, of gomg 
over a great deal of land in proportion to the labor em- 
ployed. On all soils which tend to pack and become 
too close, this system is very injurious. The wider the 
furrow-slice, the heavier it will be, and the closer it will 
lie; and it is thus impossible to secure a proper state of 
friableness unless the soil is finely divided by the plow. 
Mr. CoLMAN informs us that on the best farms in Eng- 
land the width of the furrow-slioe is from eight to ten 
inches; and in our county the most successful farmers 
never permit a greater width. We are glad to see that 
the practice oV making narrow furrovrs is becoming 
every year more common with us; and we have no 
doubt that in the course of a few years, its advantages 
will be generally acknowledged. 

Much discussion has been had in reference to the man- 
ner in which the furrow-slice should be left — whether 
flat or at an angle. The same principles are involved 
in this question as in that relating to the width of the 
furrow-slice. The flat furrow leaves the soil less light, 
and in a situation to be penetrated with more difficulty 
by those decomposing agents, air and heat. The ob- 
jections to this position of the furrow, are, however, 
something in proportion to the heaviness of the soil; 
and on very loose soils it would not be liable to any ob- 
jection. The proper depth of plowing, must depend 
much on the composition and nature of the soil and at- 
tendant circumstances. Though we advocate deep 
plowing in general, it seems to us that the system is not 
universally applicable. We cannot, for instance, dis- 
cover its advantages on cold, thin soils, where the under 
stratum is deficient in the elements of vegetable food. 
There would here however, be an advantage in loosening 
the subsoil; though we should prefer doing it by the sub- 
soil plow, rather than to bury the vegetable matters of the 
soil, and bring to the surface the cold and sterile subsoil. 

But some lands, unlike those just mentioned, contain 
the elements of vegetable nutrition to a great depth. 
Such is the case with alluvial soils, and all those which 
contain organic matter in the subsoil. In such instan- 
ces, an advantagre is derived from deep plowing, which 
cannot be wholly effected by subsoil plowing. By 
bringing the lower soil to the surface, the action of heat 
and air reduces the vegetable food which it contains, to 
a soluble condition. We have several times witnessed 
the good effects of this operation. In one instance we 
have known a farm which had been so worn down and 
exhausted that the average yield of wheat was only 
ten bushels per aore, completely renovated and brought 
to produce from twenty to twenty-five bushels per aore, 
chiefly by thorough plowing to the depth of two to three 
inches below where the ground had been stirred before. 
The subsoil was rich, but in its natural position was 
altogether inert, and aflbrded little or no food to 
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crops. Wlien it was brought witbili the iaflaeiioe of 
the sun and atmosphere, a deoompositioD look pkaoe 
which rendered it equivalent to a dressing of manuro. 

We should therefore be in favor ef iooeening the sub- 
soil, in all easesj to as great a depth as it can eon- 
veniently be done; but, exoept in eases where the sub- 
soil contains the essential elements of fertility, we should 
prefer domg this by the subsoil plow, instead of turning 
down the top soil and supplying its plane by that firom 
below. It is only in that portion of the earth, (as we 
before remarked,) whioh is brought within the direct 
influence of the sun and atmosphere, that the food of 
plants is brought into the state in which it is consumed 
by them. On heavy clays, for instance, manure may 
be so deeply buried by the plow, that it will aflford but 
little support to crops. 

It is proper to remark that somewhat diflerent efieots 
are sought to be produced in plowing sod, or sward, 
and '' old land,'' as it is sometimes called. In the for- 
mer case, it is desired to place the grass and vegetable 
matters in such a position that their growth shall be 
stopped, and that while they shall not interfere with 
the crop which is to be put on the land, they shall be 
made to contribute to its support by their decomposi- 
tion. The sward must be so &r inverted as to destroy 
the grass, and the furrow-slice must be left light to fa- 
vor deeomposition and allow the plants which it is 
wished to cultivate, to extend their roots. The neces- 
sity of carefully inverting the sward, prevents, in some 
degree, the perfect pulverization and intimate mixture 
of the soil, which would otherwise be the leading object. 

Plows of different construction are best adapted to 
these purposes. For sward, tlie implement should be 
of more length, with a more gradual curve of mold- 
board, in order to lay the furrow over without its being 
broken. For " old land/' a mold-board with a shorter 
eurve would be preferred, that the soil as It rises may 
be thoroughly broken and crumbled to pieces. 

We have before alluded to subsoil plowing. Its ad- 
vantages may be briefly stated to be that it affords a 
greater depth of loose earth for the roots of plants; 
opens the soil more to the exhalation of moisture from 
below, which affords protection against drouth; admits 
the rains to wash out injurious mineral substances whioh 




io some instaooei are contained in the 
soil; ami ia many caso s it operates aa a 

We have no doubt that some of the advantages 
MMimerated, would follow the ose ct the sobeoil fkywtm 
nearly all soils, though the greatest beneii is thooghi 
to be derived from its use on soils imderlaid by " hud- 
pan,'' and on those having a teaackms subsofl. Ths 
** hard-pan " is often occasioned by the oxide of inw. 
An impervioos scratnm is frequently formed jnat below 
where the soil has been moved by a eonynon plow, om 
lands which have beea long oultivated; and experieaea 
has shown that if this crust is properly broken, the par* 
tides of iron which had formed it may be washed out, 
and the fertility of the soil greatly promoted. 

The use of the subsoil plow on clayey soils, leseens 
their tenacity, and allows the surplus water more freely 
to descend. It has been objected to the practice of 
sobsoiling in such cases, that the earth would after a 
while become as compact as ever. We eannot see the 
force of this objection. We know that all heavy soila 
become in time as close and impervious afW having 
been plowed, as they wore before they had been sub- 
jected to this operation; but no reasonable person would 
deny that they were rendered more suitable for the sup- 
port of crops bv being plowed; and we should no more 
think of objecting to the use of the subsoil plow because 
its benefits would not continue forever, than of object- 
ing to the common mode of plowing for the same rea- 
son. We admit with Mr. Colman, that the advanta- 
ges of subsoil plowing are the greatest in connexion with 
thorough draining; but at the same time we think it 
evident that an advantage, of greater or less extent, ac- 
cording to circumstances, is always derived from I<x>son- 
ing the subsoil. It is true the earth may run together 
again. So does the surface soil; but loosening and 
opening it must only be repeated again, and with the 
more frequency as the condition of the soil renders it 
necessary. 

In plowing for spring crops, we should prefer com- 
mencing on the ^' old land,'* leaving the sward till vege- 
tation has started, and the season has so far advanced 
that the soil has become somewhat warmed. The sward 
rots much quicker under such circumstances, and the 
growing crop appears to derive a greater benefit from it. 
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CULTIVATION OF HOPS. 



Iif answer to various inquiries which we have re- 
ceived in regard to the culture of hops, we here give 
an abstract of the remarks of Mr. Colman on this 
subject, in Part viii. of his ^' European Agriculture.'' 

He observes that he has had the opportunity of see- 
ing the hop cultivation of Kent and Surrey, where it is 
carried on in the greatest perfbction. The principal 
points to be observed in the preparation of the ground, 
planting, &o., are given as follows: 

'' The ground for hops should be a ri<^ and mellow 
soil, and, in general, the farmers are of opinion that in 
order to produce the best quality of hops, the substra- 
tum of the soil should be calcareous. That the plant re- 
qniree a deep culture, is evident from the roots having 
been traced to a distance of twentv feet. The land re- 
quires to be trench-plowed or spaded to the depth of 
two spits. The former mode is the least expensive at 
first; the latter mode will prove the most eligible in the 
end. The ground, indeed, should be subjected to the 
best garden cultivation. 

<' The hills are to be marked out in right lines, at a 
distanne of six or eight feet a^f^rt. The spot which is 



to reeeive the plants should be rendered as mellow an4 
rich as may be, by careful digging. Three or four 
plants may be placed in a hill. These may be procured 
from the dipnings of the vines, in Maroh; or from what 
gardeners call layers; or from seed. The latter mode 
is considered preferable. In hops, the male and female 
plant are distinct; but many cultivators reject and ex* 
tirpate the former as barren. It is necessary that they 
should grow together— 4hat is, a due proportioa of tba 
male plants should be cultivated in order to give that 
energy and vitality to the seed without whioh it would 
not produce its kind. This it is which gives weight to 
the hop, which gives the fine aromatic bitter to the pro- 
duction of the vine, and giore fully to the seed; the pe- 
tal, or leaf of the flower, containing but little c^ the as- 
tringent quality of the hop. * Cultivators of the hop 
are urged, therefore, to have many male plants on the 
ground, at least one to fifty female plants, and partioth 
larly to encourage them around their plantation, in the 
hedges, where no groimd will be lost.' " 

Hop plants raised from seed are said to snrpasa 
those raised from cuttings, are more luxuriant in their 
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growth, and mach less liable to be injured by blight. 
** They are found to have a seed at the bottom of every 
petal of the flower, of a most pungent aromatic flavor; 
while those plants grown in the usual way without die 
necessary quantity of male plants, have scarcely any 
teed, and they are mostly abortive. In fact seed gives 
weight and flavor to the hop, and constitutes the vitali- 
ty <2 the plant, or the condition or strength of the hop; 
and where there is the moat seed^ there will be the 
most condition.'' 

" The vines, or bines, grown from seed, will be fit to 
be poled the third year; those from cuttings or layers 
the second year. The business of the first year is to 
keep the ground as clean as possible, and the plants 
weU eartbied up. Though they are not poled the first 
year, yet a stick is put into the ground, to which they 
•re tied and trained. ' The hop is an enduring plant, 
and some fields in Kent have been in hops beydnd the 
memory of persons now living; but it is deemed best 
to renew them once in twelve or fifteen years. 

'' The hills require every spring to be opened and 
mrefnlly trimmed — the last year's shoots to within an 
inch of the main stem, and the suckers close to it. In 
some cases they are manured only once in two years. 
Farm-yard dung is an excellent manure for them, and 
tibe clippings or waste of woolen mills, called shoddy ^ 
are much valued and used. The land on the borders of tlie 
ohalk formation is much preferred for the growth of hops." 

Of varieties, those called *' the grape, the vfkUe bwesj 
and the goldm" are most esteemed. ** The white 
bines are most esteemed in Famham, Surrey, and there 
ve no hoM in the viarkQt which bring a better price 
than the Farnham." 

The poles used for hops are from twelve to sixteen 
(eet long. Chestnut, ash, and larch, are the kinds of 
timber from which they are made in England. In this 
country cedar would probably be preferred, from its 
tightness and durability. As a protection against injury 
from winds, rows of trees are sometimes planted on the 
sides oftbe fields most expose4. The experiment has been 
tried of strengthening the poles by means of an iron 
wire extending from one to another on the top. Another 
piode which has been adopted for the same purpose, is 
described as follows*. *^ The weather sides of the piece 
had been poled four hills deep, with handsome, straight, 
Iwenty-ona feet, large poles, in rows. These were 
lashea to similar poles placed horizontally across them, 
^bovLi eight feet high, from end to end of the hills; and 
ih* rows of hills were similarly bound to each other by 
poUa placed from the outside rows to the inside ones. 
fy this means a phalanx of poles offers a sufficient re- 
sistance to the wind to shelter the whole ground.'' It 
is added that this arrangement has been found a com- 
plete protection iigainst winds and storms. 

. Plantations of hops are sometimes cultivated by a 
horse-hoe or plow, and great pains are always taken to 
keep the ground clean from weeds. From accidents to 
whioh the crop is liable, such as blight and injury from 
aphides, a good erop is not counted on oftener than 
^Doe in four or Ave years. " An acre contains a thou- 
sand hills, and the yield may be put down at from five 
hundred to a thousand pounds per acre." The expense 
of cultivating a* sere of hops is put down at thirty 
pounds, exclusive of rent, or one hundred and fifty dollars. 
'' It is desirable that only the same kind of hops 
•hoald be planted in a field, so that the ripening may 
be uBiform. It is important that the hops diould be of 
^ bright golden oolor, and full of aroma, or vriiat is 
•ailed /tifni/tfi, which gives its value to the hop. The 
bines at the season of harvest are cut about three feet 
from the ground; lower than this is injurious to the 
plant from excessive bleeding; and the poles are then 
lifted from the ground and liud upon frameS; when the 
picking begfoa. 



'' The hops are picked in large baskets, which are 
guaged by marks; and an aocountant is always in the 
field to oversee the picking. They are sorted as they 
I are picked, and the discolored ones put by themselves. 
The price for picking varies from two to three and a half 
pence per bushel, or from four to seven cents. From 
five to seven bushels is considered a fair day's work, 
though I saw one woman who had picked in a day 
eighteen bushels. 

** The hops being picked, they are at once conveyed 
to the kilns, to be dried without delay. A night's de- 
lay would be ei^tremely injurious. The most approved 
kilns are now made of brick, of a conical or sugar-loaf 
form." Mr. C. copies from ^'Buokland's Report of 
Kent," a description of these kilns. They are formed 
by " a circular kiln of brick- work, from fifteen to eighteen 
feet diameter, with rafters, twen^-four to tweuty-seven 
feet long, leaving a round opening in the apex of the 
roof, surmounted by a movable cowl (or swinging ven- 
tilator,) the object of which is to allow the vapor of the 
drying hops freely to escape. The drying-floor should 
be at least ten or twelve feet from the fires; is usually 
made of stout laths of fir, about two inches apart, 
covered with a horse hair cloth, upon which the hops 
are evenly spread. The improved modern practice con- 
sists in having one or more large openings or fires to 
one kiln, and to admit plenty of cool air from without, 
the draught being regulated by means of flues and slid- 
ing doors. The £hel used in drying hops is, in all cases, 
charcoal or coke, with some anthracite." 

In drying hops, we aire told a large amount of sul- 
phur is used; and though great prejudice existed at 
first against it, no objection is now made by the brew- 
ers. " The hops remain a few days after being taken 
from the kiln, in the storehouses, before being packed 
The packing has been repeatedly attempted by machine, 
ry, bat none fodnd equal to the human machine. A bag 
therefore is suspended through the floor of the room in 
which the bops are deposited, by a hoop, which forms a 
temporary rim to it; two large handfuls are tied up in 
the corners of the bottom of the bag, to render the 
handling of the bag more convenient; and the packer 
then gets into the bag, and draws the hops, which are 
shoved towards him on the floor by a child, with his 
arms, into the bag, and treads them with his feet as 
closely as possible. * * * A bag contains about 2icwt." 

We have chosen to give the English mode of cultiva- 
ting and curing hops, because from the extent to which 
the business is there carried on, ^nd the particular at- 
tention devoted to it, the management is better under* 
stood, and a siq>erior artide is there produced to that 
whioh is generally found in this country. Mr. Colmaw 
observes that great complaint is made of American hops 
in the English market; that they are not well cured and 
•Morted. No insuperable obstacle, however, exists to 
producing hops here of a. quality equal to the English; 
the same skill and attention which is there exercised is 
only requisite, and we cannot doubt that its practice 
would be attended with greatly increased profits. Mr. 
C. is quite familiar with the modes of managing hops 
in this country, and his account of the English method 
is on this account entitled to the more confidence, as he 
is able to judge correctly of the relative advantages of 
the diflerent modes. 



SuBSOix. Plowino. — ^The editor of the Farmers 
Visitor says that by using the subsoil plow, his crops of 
potatoes vrare increased at least one-third — the same 
kind and quantity of manure being used in both cases. 
This difference on an entire farm, would in twenty years, 
amount to a large estate. 

Hessian Fi.t in Ohio. — ^The Ohio Cultivator states 
that much injuiy has been already done to the young 
wheat orops in nearly all parts of the state, by the fly. 
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VETCHES OR TARES, 



Ralph R. Phelps, Esq., of Manchester, Ct., rs- 
quests information in regard to the colt are of vetches 
or tares. There are, it is said, no less than ten spe- 
cies of vetch indig^enoas to Britain, and one of these, the 
tufted vetch, is believed to be indigenous to the Uni- 
ted States. Several kinds are cultivated in England, 
the principal of v^hich, according to C. W. Johnson, 
Are the tufted vetch, wood vetch, common vetch, and 
bush vetch. Some of the species are perennial, and 
others only annual. The " winter vetch," (Vicia wati- 
va,) is most approved in England, but we believe it has 
not succeeded in this country— or at least in the northern 
portions of it — not surviving our severe winters. The 
spring or summer vetch has been tried here and found 
to succeed very well for the production of forage, bat 
docs not seed as well as in England. It is, how- 
ever much prized as a substitute for hay, and (or this 
purpose, and as a preparatory crop for wheat, has been 
sometimes cultivated in this country. 

In the *' Transactions " of the old Agricultural Socie- 
ty of this state, we find an interesting paper oti the cul- 
tivation of the vetch, by Robert R. Livingston. He 
gives the result of trials made with this plant in 1794, 
and '95. His first experiment was with spring vetches, 
of which he sowed one acre of rye-stubble — '* the soil 
sandy and much worn out.'' He sowed the crop about 
the first of May, with three bushels of seed to the acre. 
When the vetches were up, they were dressed with a 
bushel of gypsum. They were cut when in full blos- 
som, and *' yielded two large wagon loads of hay." 
The fodder is said to have been " remarkably succulent, 
and extremely well calculated for cows and sheep." 
His next experiment was equally favorable as regards 
the value of tares as a forage crop, but they failed in 
seeding. 

From the result of his trials, Mr. Livinoston con- 
cludes that vetches would be the best of all prepara- 
tions for wheat. " The ground," he says, " is so well 
covered that every weed is stifled: the air at the foot is 
stagnant, and the plant being of that succulent kind 
which feeds much on the atmosphere, I think it cannot 
fail to enrich the soil. Mine appeared so mellow and 
free from weeds when the vetches came off*, that I was 
tempted to sow the piece to lucerne." It can be taken 
from the ground in time for the sowing of winter wheat 

In addition to the above, we give the following commu- 
eation. The veriter is practically acquainted with the 
culture and uses of vetches, both in England and in this 
country. 

Messrs. Editors — Vetches are grown in England to 
a very great extent, with much profit to the farmer, and 
with great benefit to the soil. They will grow on any 
kind of land without manures, if it is not very much ex- 
hausted, and are excellent food for all kinds of animals. 
I consider them the very best food for fatting sheep, as 
those animals will thrive faster on them than on any other 
kind of green food. The farm horses are principally 
kept upon them, more especially on light soils. In some 
instances, vrhen their day's work is done, they are all 
tied by the leg with a long chain, and thus eat them off* 
the field where they grew; but the more regular prac- 
tice is to draw them home to the stables, or a large 
yard, surrounded with sheds with side mangers, to feed 
them in. This yard is kept well Uttered to absorb all 
the moisture made by them. Cows are very fond of 
them, and in dry seasons when pastures are short, they 
are often fed to them morning and evening while milk- 



ing. And I may here remailc that I believe it to be ■■ 
excellent practice to feed cows while they are being 
milked, as they let down their milk more freely. But 
it is dangerous to feed the green vetches to excess: they 
will cause bloat, and very much injure a cow that is 
pregnant. I have known many cows to slink their 
calves from being overfed with vetches. 

Store hogs are kept in thriving condition with them 
through the summer. This orop^ when fed off on tha 
land, is next to the turnep, the most renovating one to 
the soil, more especially on light soils, where a seven 
field system is pursued ; and that being my practice, 
while with my father in England, I will state it, to show 
the advantage of the vetch crop. 

I winter-fallowed for turneps, in the way I described 
in the Jan. number of the Cultivator, and was generally 
successful in obtaining a good crop. The tnmepa 
were fed off by the sheep in the winter, the ground 
plowed once, sowed with barley, and laid down with 
clover, rye grass, and trefoil. This was a very stony 
soil. The next year mown for hay; the following one 
pastured until August, plowed once, and sowed wheat. 
As soon as the w^heat was off, part of the field was 
plowed once, and sowed to winter vetches. Early in 
the spring another portion was sown to spring vetches. 
The sowings were continued until the whole field was 
sown. The object in the different sowings was to have 
one come in after the other, so that they may be fed 
off by the sheep before and when they are in Uossom. 
The fall sowing will be ready to feed the sheep in June, 
and will force them for market much sooner than any other 
kind of summer food. In this way nearly all the ram- 
breeders force their sheep to the extent they have done. 
Some of them mow them and feed in racks, giving a 
fresh piece of ground from which the vetches are mown 
every day, and on which the sheep are certain to lie and 
leave their mannre regularly over the field. Others 
give them a fresh piece daily; about as much as they 
will eat up clean, and the sheep eat them from the land 
as they grew; but I think they do enough better when 
kept clean for them in the racks, to pay the extra labor. 

These small divisions are made by hurdles used for 
that purpose. When the vetches are fed off, the land 
is in a good state for oats, and plowed onoe in tha 
spring for them, coming in for turneps again the fol- 
lowing year. By this mode of culture, and a strict at- 
tention to dean seed, the land is kept free from refuse, 
and two white crops in snocession are avoided, which I 
consider of much importance. 

I have grown a small quantity of vetches in this 
country. The spring vetch has done as well as in Eng- 
land, but the winter one will not stand the severe win- 
ters in this northern climate. I have seen several small 
fields of the spring vetch grown by others, with very 
good success. The seed of the winter one is much 
smaller than the spring; the latter will not stand the 
winters in England. I have a more favorable impres- 
sion of Indian com for soiling, but whether it will an- 
swer for feeding sheep in the way I have described, is 
doubtful. My opinion, however, would be favorable. I 
think if sheep were put on it while the plant is young, 
they would eat the whole of it, and when it failed, it 
could be sown a second time. Wm. H. Sotham. 

Mr. CoLMAN. in his last no., says — ** This plant is 
extensively cultivated in England, and considerably in 
Scotland ; and in my opinion its oultivatton may ba 
strongly recommended in the United States." 
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THE ORCHARD AND THE GARDEN. 



tBANSl^LANTlNG FRUlT TMlES. 



£d8. Cultitator — ^Wbea trees are taken from the 
norsery, vhere the groand is made rich, and placed in 
poor soils, they thrive like a horse that has been well 
fed with oats, and then is given nothing but straw to 
eat. The gronnd shoald Im made richer than where 
they had formerly stood. I have had some experience 
in the planting of trees for 20 years, and have tried va- 
rious ways to make them thrive on light and dry soils. 
Hog manure is the best I ever tried, particularly for the 
pear, being very rich, and of a moist nature, taken 
liresh from the pen, and mixed thoroughly with the soil 
as far as the roots extend. In using this manure, a 
Beurre Diel pear, budded on a stock to the ground, no 
larger than a pipe stem, grew eight feet the past sea- 
son. This manure is generally thrown out of the pens 
and never removed, when one load is worth ten of cat- 
tle or horse manure. The planter should know what 
kind of trees his soil suits. The Swaar apple, and Bald- 
win, Yellow Belldowor, Roxbuiy Busset, ajid others, 
might be mentioned, that require a light and dry soil. 
They will then be Udrge and very fine; whereas, if placed 
on a wet soil, they are small, and destitute of flavor; 
and the nurseryman is generally blamed, and called a 
•ooundrel for selling such trees. On the other hand, 
the Bibstoa Pippin, and many others might be men- 
tioned that require a moist soil. The pear requires 
richer groimd than the apple, aod should never remain 
in grass. A top dressing should be plowed or spaded 
in every year, for trees must have food. 



^ THE PIE APPLE. 

This was raised from seed by Mr. Moore, in one of 
the eastern states. About 30 years ago, Mr. Moore's 
son came to this place, and brought grafts. The tree 
then grafted stands on the farm of Mr. Hadden, (my 
neighbor.) The tree is a vigorous grower, and bears 
large crops every year. It commences ripening in 
August, and is in use a long time. The tree grows 
beautifully in the nursery, making very straight stalks. 
Young wood, dark brown, with large white buds. 
Fruit, from medium to large; color, red ; flesh, fine- 
grained, with a sweet and acid mingled together, and 
of a spicy flavor, and with the addition of a little butter, 
makes a middling good pie, without spioe or sugar. 
This will compare with Mr. Comstock's Garden apple, 
saving a grocery bill. 

This apple brought in our market, 50 cts. per bushel, 
when other good apples brought twenty five cents per 
bushel. I sent a box of the Pie apple to Messrs. 
Elwanger and Barry, of Bochester, which they pro- 
nounced larger and better than the Early Strawberry. 

ScmrrLKa WonDSM. 

Otwego, N. F., Nov. iSth^ 1846. 



BUDDIKfi FBUIT TBEE8. 



Eds. Cultivator — ^I wish to corroborate the " im- 
provement in budding*' suggested by your correspon- 
dent, ** B. T., Prospect, Conn." in your October num- 
ber, and would state, that pruning above the place of 
inserting the bud, has been practiced by me with im- 
proved success. About the Ist of August, of the pres- 
ent season, I budded several small apple stocks, amongst 
jie number was one^ which in about two weeks there- 



after, was entirely stripped of its leaves by caterpillar*, 
the larv^ of which had escaped notice at the time of 
inoculating. The insects were promptly destroyed, 
soon after which, the inoculate started vigorously, as 
well as the leaves above, which in September were 
again full size. I then removed the top immediately 
above the inoculate, which is now, (Nov. 16th,) 14 
inches in length. 

to conformity with the above detailed aceidetUal ex* 
periment, I would suggest that stocks to be budded be 
entirely stripped of their leaves prior to inserting the 
bud. The flow of sap to the extremities would thus be 
retarded, and a vigorous action en thd inserted bud be 
induced. Soon after the inserted bud starts, the wood 
above should be removed. 

Thus the danger of lotting the stoek, resulting from 
an immediate excision of the part above is obviated, 
and not only greater certainty of retaining vitality in 
the bud, but a growth of twelve or sixteen inches thm 
first season, obtained. 

The practice by this method, if as uniformly snooess- 
ful, must, I think, entirely supersede grafting, as the 
labor is less, the risk obviated, and every advantage se* 
cured. In the advantages of early budding, as suggee- 
ted by your correspondent, B. T., I fully oononr. 

Chas. B. Smith. 

Sohn, CfOfohoga Co., O., Nov, 16, 1846. 



GABDENING OPEBATIONS. 



It is well to be in readiness for the commencement 
of gardening operations at the earliest period which the 
state of the weather and the condition of the soil will 
admit. Some articles can hardly be put in the ground 
too soon after the frost has left it. This is the case 
with peas, lettuces, radishes, early cabbages, parsneps, 
spinach, parsley, &c. It is rare that these plants are 
killed by frosts that occur after the season has so far 
advanced that the ground has once become fairly set- 
Ued. 

For peas, the earliest varieties, such as the Early 
Washington, the Prince Albert, and the Ccdo-nulli, 
should be chosen, and they should be planted on the 
warmest and most sheltered soils. Parsneps and spi- 
nach, also may be sown in the open air as soon as the 
ground can be worked. 

It is a great advantage to give some plants a start 
in a hot-bed; particularly lettuces, cabbage, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, and egg-plants. By forcing in this way, 
several weeks may be gained over plants grown in the 
open air. The chief advantage of raising plants by this 
mode of artificial heat, is to have them in an advanced 
state by the time it will do to transfer them to the open 
grounds; but encumbers and early radishes may remain 
in the beds till they are so far matured as to be fit for 
use. 

In this latitude it is not deemed advisable to start 
hot beds until March, but farther south, they may be 
put in operation in February. It is of but little use to 
force plants which are designed to be afterwards trans- 
ferred to the open air. until the spring has commenoed. 
and there is a probability that the weather would net 
be so severe afier they are set out as to seriously cheek 
their growth. It is an injury to keep them in the hot- 
bed after they have reached the proper size for setting 
out, as the efiect is to '^ draw them up," as it is called , gfr* 
ittg them long slender stems, which prevents their growtk. 
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Hot-beds should be sunk in the ground to the depth 
of eighteen inches or two feet. They require a large 
•apply of moisture, and if made wholly on the surface, 
they dry up so rapidly that they must be watered a 
great deal. If, however, it becomes necessary to 
make the bed on wet ground, no excavation need be 
made, as the coldness of such a situation might prevent 
the manure from fermenting, if deeply placed in the 
earth. In vol. iz., p. 55, of the Cultivator, will be 
found some very good directions in regard to the oon- 
stmction of hot-beds. 

The weather may be so cold as to render it necessary 
to use straw or mats to keep the air in the beds of 
requisite temperature. But they are liable to become 
at times too hot; hence they should be often examined, 
and the proper temperature secured by sliding the 
glasses; edways admitting as much of the external air 
aa the plants will bear. Water should be given ire- 
quently. 

A deep mellow soil is all-important for gardens, and 
thb uae <^ the subeoil plow may be adopted to gocMd ad- 
vantage, in situations where teams can be made to do 
thA work. In general, however, garden-work must be 
dole by the spade. For most garden purposes, rotted 
manure is preferable. Composts, which were formed 
the year previous, and have been well worked over 
several times, till they have become thoroughly fine, 
are best for most porposee. A good compost is made 
of two parts stable or barn manure, two of peat or 
" nuok,'' one of tough grass sods, and one of leached 
aakes; mixed as equally as possible in a heap. If put 
Qp in the summer, the mass will soon undergo a fer- 
mentation, and by being worked over and re-piled, it will 
be in excellent eosdition for use the next spring, and 
will show its good qualities on all kinds of vegetation. 

Asparagus beds should be forked over as soon as the 
ground has settled, and a good dressing of compost 
worked in. Salt is also recommended as a dressing for 
aiiparagus, and we are of the opinion that it is beneft- 
oial. It probably operates favorably in two ways. As- 
paragus is said to be a marine plant, growing naturally 
in soils impregnated by salt water; hence it is coneln- 
ded that salt forms an important part of its food. It 
WOI unquestionably bear a larger quantity of salt than 
plants generally; and by appljring a liberal dressing of 
the substance to asparagus-beds, the weeds and noxious 
plants are killed, leaving the asparagus full possession 
of the soil. 

DESULTORY HINTS ON GARDENING. 

F&OH VARIOUS SOURCES. 

Asparagus. — A correspondent of the Gardener's 
Magazine, some years ago, stated that the most vigo- 
rous growth was produced where the land was imper- 
fectly drained, and rather marshy. Very fine aspara- 
gus was grown where the beds were under water 
nearly all winter. A light, deep soil was considered as 
deoidedly best. 

HoBiHO Gardsn Beds. — Loudon's Suburban Horti- 
enltnrist says, '* Mr. Barnes thins and hoes alibis seed- 
U0g crops with short-handled gooseneck hoes, with 
■quare-edged blades of diflerent sizes, but chiefly of two 
inches in width. He uses two hoes at a time, one in 
efM>h hand. He never has weeds pulled up among seed- 
ling crops, bat always attacks them in the «ee(2-/€q/*state 
wkh thiMe hoes.'' 

RiPENiifo Grapes. — ^H. C. Ogle, in the Suburban 
Horticulturist, says, "I have seen grapes attain the 
darkest color densely shaded by leaves; and on the con- 
trary, I have seen them only attain a grisly red color 
when light and the sun's rays were admitted to the ut- 
most extent possible." Hence he disapproves of the 
practice of defoliating vines during the ripening of the 
tmiif to let in tho lights — the deficiency of color in many 



cases, is to be ascribed to crowded crops, want of air, or 
bad culture. 

Manure for Grapes. — ^The celebrated Braasin,coo« 
doctor of the royal vinery of France, at first enriched 
his vine borders vrith strong and exciting manures; but 
he afterwards found that manures of slow deoompositioa 
were much better, the best mixture being composed of 
the cleanings of ditches, turf, and road sweepings, after 
being allowed to ferment a year. 

Pillar Roses. — A correspondent practices the fol* 
lowing mode of having pillar roses. Two-inch aag^ 
holes are bored through pieces of scantling 3 by 4 bebea, 
and 12 feet long, one foot apart. Tbey are then set m 
the ground as posts, 3 feet deep. Near them tall grow- 
ing roses are planted, two of different eolon, one oa 
each side of the post; and as they grow, the stems are 
run through the holes. In this way, they will rise nine 
feet high, and no winds can Mow the stems o^- 
no tying is necessary. Branches intertwined, bearing 
roses of contrasted colors, made a fine appearance. 
The Boursalts, Hybrid China, and scmob of tk» v»* 
rieties of the Prairie rose, furnish fine roees for thean 
blooming piltars. 

Early Lettuce. — ^Take np the plants, whiefa hava 
been sown in the open groand in antomn, and set them 
in a hot bed as soon as it is made, and they will ba fit 
for the table two weeks earlier than thoM from seed 
sown in the bed. 

Early Tomatoes. — ^It is well known that in remo* 
ving plants of the tomato from the hot bed to open 
ground, they usually remain stationary for a oottsider»- 
ble length of time before commencing growing. Thay 
may be accelerated if taken qntte early from an early 
hot-bed, and each plant placed in a small pot, and kepi 
in a warm room or other warm place, until the arrival 
of settled warm weather, when they are to be turned 
out and deposited in the ground with the balls of earth 
entire, which scarcely checks their growth. The small 
number of plants required for the supply of a fiamily 
renders this process comparatively easy. 

Box Edoinos.^-Ir watering these, which have been 
newly planted, in dry weather, it is of great momint 
where the earth is trod firmly to the roots, and before 
levelling on the remainder of the earth, to saturate the 
soil completely, all around the roots, with water, with 
an unsparing band, and then finish by spreading the dry 
soil above. — Untdon's Stsb. Hort, 

DinBLix€» Small Trees. — ^Norseryroen ofian set out 
thonsands of young seedling trees, or root grafts by dib- 
bling. The manner in which many workmen operate, 
leaves a cavity at the lower end of the root, where the 
earth is not enough pressed against it. Such trees are 
apt to die; they wiU be found to draw oat easily; and 
workmen need to be watched. It is necessary that the 
point of the tool be so thrust into the ground as to fill the 
hole, that the point may be considerably nearer the plant 
than the handle; that is, the line of direction should 
point towards the plant downvimrds. 

GiAXT Asparagus.— A correspondent of Downing's 
Horticulturist, raises shoots of asparagus, which, he 
says, are without exaggeration, as large as hU hoe 
handle, and perfectly tender and succulent, by this me- 
thod :— -One part of hen dung to forty parts of stable 
manure, are spread two inches thick on the bed, in 
autumn, and forked in. The next spring this is tyrned 
over slightly, and a coating of a quarter of an inch of 
salt added. This dissolves by rains, and kills every 
weed, while it promotes a vigorous growth of aspara- 
gus. He cuts his asparagus when about six incben 
high, wholly above ground , and then it b all perfectly 

tender. 

Position of Flower-Beds. — It often happens that 
two different flower beds may be equally well managed, 
and fioorish alike, yet one may be a mass of brilliancy, 
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whfle the other exhibits little or no beauty. There are 
many flowen which alw«ya face the light or the sun; 
oonseqaeiitly the beds should be so placed that the spec- 
tator in the walk or window, shoidd look them fuU tn 
the fact. That is, the strongest light, and the position 
of the spectator should always be on the same side of 
the bed. This will be found particularly necessary with 
the pansy or tri-colored violet, and some other of the 
smaller flowering plants. 

Best Sites fob Fbuit Gardens. — ^E^son Harkness, 
of Peoria, III., who has had much experience in fruit 
raising, nuikes the following statement in relation to the 
culture of the peach and grape, (which are partially 
tender,) which will be founid to contain valuable infor- 
mation to western fruit cultivators, and which fully ac- 
cords with experience elsewhere. ''The peach and 
grape flourish best upon our highest lands, and upon a 
thin soil; and it does not seem expedient to cultivate 
these fruits extensively on any other. The beautiful, 
gently swelling hills, called mounds, which are found 
interspersed all over our prairie country, are, so far as 
tried, peculiarly adapted to the culture of the peach and 
the vine. The exeraptioa of the mounds from froet, 
after vegetation starts in the spring, gives them a great 
advantage over lower situations. During the last ten 
years, the wild grapes upon our highest lands have not 
been iiyured by frost, while in the bw lands or hollows. 



they have been destroyed nearly every alternate year. 
And when the peach trees are injured by thc^ winter in 
every other situation, those on the mounds escape. 

The Ministee Apple. — ^This apple, first brought to 
notice by the late Robert Manning, has lately been 
recommended by various writers as one of the very finest 
of all fine apples. From a full examination of speci- 
mens produced in western New- York for two years past, 
the writer has been unable to place it higher than second 
rate in flavor, though a fine-grained, large, and fine 
looking apple. 

FaniT Trees Gnawed.— A correspondent of the 
Gardener's Chronicle, finds that a mixture of soot and 
milk, applied with a brush to fruit trees, protects them 
from rabbits. According to powning's Horticulturist, 
a mixture of tar and milk, in proper portion to be of the 
thickness of paint, is a good application. 

Cranberries on Upland. — ^A. Bomham states in 
the Massachusetts Plowman, that he set out cran- 
berries from the swamps, on good eorn ground,* of a 
loamy character, in hills to admit the cultivator, and 
dean hoeing. A part had six inches square of muck 
on the roots, and others none; both did equally well. 
The transplanting was done early in spring; they 
bloomed about mid-summer, and bore fimit the same 
year. '' The fruit." be states, " is large and handsome, 
many of the hills yielding a pint of berries." T 
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PREMIUM CROPS OF VERMONT. 



We have often thought, that in regard to climate and 
nalJurai advantages, too much importance is given to the 
idea, that the south and southvrest portions of the country 
are superior to the northern and New-England states. 
Some people, for instance, appear to entertain the belief 
that Vermont is located so far in the Boreal regions, 
that she must ever be subject to an nngenial clime, and 
prevented from being distinguished as an agricultural 
state. Perhaps a lingering idea of this kind in the mind of 
the writer, was one cause of the agreeable surprise he 
experienced when he for the first time passed through a 
portion of the Green Mountain state. The section al- 
luded to is composed ohiefly of the counties of Rutland, 
Addison, and Chittenden. Perhaps there are other por- 
tions of the state of equal quality; but we can safely 
say, that we have never passed through three counties 
of any other state, where the general condition of things 
indicated a more independent and intelligent agricultu- 
ral population. 

In amount and value of agricultural products, also, 
it is believed that some parte of Vermont are not be- 
hind any other section of the country. It has been sta- 
ted by one who had carefully examined the statistical 
returns, that the county of Caledonia, (the northern 
boundary of which is onlv twenty- Ave miles south of the 
45th degree of north latitude,) produces more in pro- 
portion to Its farming population, and the number of 
cultivated acres, than any part of the Union. [See 
Cultivator, new series, vol. 1, p. 273.] 

We have been led to these remarks from having late- 
ly seen in the Vermont papers, notices of the premiums 
awarded for crops grown last year, by various county 
agricultural societies in that state. We give herewith 
a brief abstract of the yield of the crops of wheat, corn, 
and oats, which received premiums. 

The premium crops for icrin/sr wkuU in the county of 
Addison, were 69 bushels 12 quarts per acre, for the 
crop which took the first premium, and 39 biuhels for 
that which took the second premium. For Chittenden 



I county, the premium crop was 41 bushels per acre; for 
Windsor county, it was 351 bushels, for the first premi* 
um, and 28 bushels for the second; for Franklin countyi 
it was 38i bushels. 

For tpriag wheat , the yield of the crop which took 
the first premium in Addison county, was 56 bushels 
per acre, and that which took the second premium, 40 
bushels per acre; for Chittenden county, the yield of the 
premium crop was 31 bushels per acre; for Rutland 
countv it was 27| bushels; for Windsor county, 38 
bushels, for the first premium, and 314 bushels for the 
second premium. 

For Indian com, the yield for the crops which took 
the first and second premiums in Addison county, were 
113 bu., and 82| bu.; for Chittenden county there were 
four premiums, and the yield of the respective orope 
was as follows:— 944, 93, 854, and 80, bu. per acre; for 
Rutland county, the premium crop was 88 bu. per acre; 
for Windsor county, 119 bu., and 106 bu. per acre; for 
Franklin county, there were four premiums, and the 
respective yields were lOlJ, 100, 744, 734 bu.per 
acre. 

Of oatSf the premium crops of Chittenden county 
were 67 bu. and 64 bu. per acre; for Rutland, 83| bu.; 
for Windsor county, 93| bu., and 80 bu.; for Franklin 
county, 63 bushels. 

We notice that in Franklin coonty a premium wne 
awarded for 960 bushels of carrote produced on an acre* 

These would certainly be considered remarkable crope 
for any part of the country; and they indicate the spirit 
which we are confident porvades the farmers of Ver* 
mont to a wide extent, for the advancement of improved 
agriculture. Nowhere is a more general inquiry awa- 
kened, or a more liberal patronage bestowed on agri> 
cultural publications, and we cannot doubt that the le- 
gitimate results of this spirit are evinced in the pros- 
perous condition of the farmers and the bountiful orope 
they obtain. 
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MP. VAIL'S LADY BABBINGTON UK 



Edb. Cultitatob — As jron are aboDt giving to the 
public, throagb tbe medium of the Cuhivator, ■ porlrait 
of mj imported Durham oow, '' Ladj Barrington, 3d," 
to which aniiuRl wat'awardcd the first premium for the 
beat Durham cow in the first cltm, al Ihe New- York 
State Agricultural Society's show, held al Auburn, in 
September last, I have thought ic might be of some 
interest to accompany the portrait with her pedigree, 
and an extract ot a letter I received Trom ThoMA» 
Bates, Esq., or Yorkahire, England, her breeder, and 
Irom whom I purchased her. The following is the 
pedigree, as given by Mr. Bates: — 

" Lndy Bairint^Ion, 3d, bred by Mr. Thomas Balee, 
of Torkshu-B, England, calved S2d February, 1840, 
Got by Cleveland Lad, (3107;) dam, Lady Barrington, 
3d, goCby Belvidore; (1706;) g. dam. Lady Barring- 
hHi, 1st, by a son of Mr, Mason's Herdsman, (304;) 
g, g, dam. Young Alicia, by Wonderful, (700;) g. g, g. 
daoi. Old Alicia, by Alfred, (23;) g. g. g. g. dam, by 
Toung Favorite, by a son of Favorite, (252.) Cleve- 
land Lad. (3407,) the sire of Lady Barrington, 3d, 
was awarded the highest premium at tbe Ri^at Engtish 
Agricultural Society show, at Liverpool, iu 1841, and 
also the same year tbe highest premium at tbe York- 
shire Agricultural Society's show, at Hull, and he is 
now in the possession of Lord Fevenham, at Dunoomb 
Park; his grandsire, Bolvidere, (1706,) was aire and 
grandnre of the Duke of Northumberland, (1940.} 
Lady Barrington, lit, was bred by Lord Barrington, 
and this was his favorite tribe of oows from 1794, and 
I bought my first Lady Barrington in IS31, after his 
death. This tribe of cows generally breeds females, and 
will breed well to your Wellington Bull." 
' I will add that this oow was awarded tbe firit pre- 
minra at our Rensselaer Co. show last autumn, and is 
a good milker. She gave 22 quarts of milk aday,pre- 
vioos to sending her la tho Auburn show, and is the 
dam of the bull oalf (got by my Wellington bull,) which 
I sold about a year ago, to Col. Hampton, of Sooth 



Carolina, when about 4 months old, for three hundred 
dollars, Bespccifnlly yours, ko, Gro. Vail. 

Troy, Fa., 1847, 



FODDER RACES FOR SHEEP. 



Onxof the best and most convenient farms for fodder 
racks is represented in tbe above figure. It consists of 
short saantling posts, into which borixontal rails about 
two and a half by four inches, are mortisod, and on these 
are nailed the upright strips of boards three inches wide, 
aud an inch thick. A wide board forms tbe bottom. A 
common carpenter will make two or three of these in a 
day; and a veij few are enough for a large flock of 
sheep. They are ten or twelve feet long. 

More bay is trodden under foot and spoiled during 
the ohangeable and muddy weather of early spring, than 
at other times; and those who are not already pra|>erly 
supplied with feeding racks, should provide tbem without 
deUy. T. 

LttKAK [NrLOxNCi. — Duhamel out a great many 
tree* in all ages of the moon, bat under other circom- 
stanoes preaisely similar; but in all his eiporiments, 
discovered no diSerenoe in the timber. Cbauvakin, at 
Martinique, tried aoourate experiments on many ktnda 
of vegetable! in the same way, [riaoted at diHerent times 
in the lunar month, but dieooveied no appreciable dit 
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MODE OF CULTIVATING PREMIUM CROPS. 



Indian Corn. — Jabez Burrows, ofChautauqae Co.. 
N. T., obtained a premium for a crop of 114 bushels 
and 32 pounds of shelled corn grrown on one acre. This 
crop grew on what had been an old pasture, whioh was 
tamed over the latter part of May; it was then rolled, 
and twenty wagon loads of barn-yard manure spread on 
and harrowed in; it was marked out in rows three feet 
apart one way, by fastening four chains to a pole car- 
ried by two men; it was planted on the last day of May, 
in hills sixteen to eighteen inches apart in the rows, 
three kernels to a hill, of eight-rowed yellow corn. It 
was hoed twice, and Imrrowed, (number of times not 
stated,) between the rows. The yellow eight-rowed 
com was chosen for planting in preference to the 
" Brown corn," so called because the former was thought 
to be earlier. The corn was weighed at fifty-six pounds 
to the bushel, and the cobs weighed 14 lbs. to the 
bushel of shelled oom. 

Lewis B. and Edward A. Powell, of Madison Co., 
N. T., receive^l a premium for a crop of 105 bushels 
and 25 pounds from an acre. This crop grew on land 
which had been pastured for six years previoas--4he soil 
gravelly. It was plowed the first of May, harrowed 
and furrowed for rows, six to the rod, (or two feet nine 
inches apart.) The com was planted on the 7th of 
May, in hills 18 inches apart in the row. Seventeen 
loads, of manure (quantity to the load not stated,) had 
been put on the ground the previous November. The 
corn was hoed three times. 

Benjamin Enos, in the same county, obtained a 
premium for a crop of 1 1 1 bushels and 52 pounds on an 
acre. This crop grew on land which had been mowed 
for the last five years — without manure during that 
time — the soil gravelly loam. The whole lot in which 
it grew contained two and one-fifth acres. In the fall 
of 1845. 20 loads of manure were put on the lot, and 
left in large heaps; and in the following spring 80 loads 
more of coarse manure were put on, and it was all 
spread and plowed in about the first week in May. Af- 
ter plowing, 80 loads of fine manure from sheep-sheds, 
was spread on the field, and it was then thoroughly har- 
rowed. It was furrowed slightly for the rows, three 
feet apart, north and south, and the hills made at dis- 
tances of fourteen inches in the row. It was planted 
the 18th of May, with the " large white-flint eight- 
rowed corn.'' A cultivator was passed through the 
rows as soon as the corn was large enough to follow 
the rows, and it was hoed, and two bushels of plaster ap- 
plied per acre. It was also worked with the cultivator, 
and hoed about the 20th of June and on the 7th of July. 

Barley.— HsNBT Brewer, of Tompkins county, N. 
T., raised, last year, a crop of two-rowed barley which 
yielded at the rate of 50 bushels per acre, 48 pounds to 
the bushel, and also a crop of Emir or skinless barley 
which yielded at the rate of about 40 bushels per acre, 
weighing 60 lbs. to the bushel; quantity of land, about 
one acre each. These crops grew on a soil described as 
" a sandy loam, mixed with slate gravel." It is called 
<' a Tery dry, warm soil, but had iMen hard rtm for the 
last ten years." The crop on the ground the previous 
year, was corn, to which 20 loads of barn-yard manure 
had been applied. For the barley, the ground was 
plowed once, and harrowed, and a bushel of plaster ap- 
plied per acre. Three bushels of Emir barley wero sown 
per acre, but it is stated to have been too much, mak- 
ing the stalks too much crowded. Two and a half 
bushels of the two-rowed barley wero sown per acre. 

£. S. Salisbury, of Jefferson county, N. Y.', obtained 



a premium for a crop of 5 acres and 24 rods of barley, 
Which yielded at the average rate of 55 bushels and 20 
quarts per acre, weighing 48 lbs. to the bushel. The 
soil whero this crop grew is said to have been " a mix- 
turoofdayand sandy loam." The previous crop had 
been winter wheat on a summer fallow, without any 
manure. On the 5th of May last, it was well harrowed, 
beforo being plowed; it had been plowed to the depth 
of eight inches, in the month of November provioos. It 
was plowed on the 6th and 7th of May last, and har- 
rowed again beforo sowing the barley, whioh was sowed 
on the 8th of May, at the rate of H bushels of the two 
rowed variety to the acre. No manuro was applied to 
the barley. 

Spring Wheat.— Hart Massey, of Jefferson Co., 
N. Y., obtained 23 bushels of spring wheat from an 
acre, though he states that he had ^' straw sufi^cient to 
have given 40 bushels per acre, but was reduced by the 
weevil iCecidomyia trUieiy] to 23 bushels." The land 
had been in corn the previous year, to which a " mode* 
rate dressing of manuro had been given. The wheat 
was sown the fore part of May, three bushels to the 
acre. Four bushels of salt wero also sown to the acre, 
and harrowed in with the wheat. He states that he 
left a small piece on which no salt was sown, and that 
the wheat on the salted portion came up most healthy 
and continued so till harvest, when it was heavier and 
the heads longer than that from the portion without salt. 
He has not been able to ascertain at what time wheat 
should be sown to escape the " weevD." 

E. D. Allen, of the county last named, obtained 25} 
bushels per aero. The previous crop had been corn and 
potatoes, on " green sward," with ten loads chip and 
barn-yard manure." Eight loads of bara-yard manure 
were applied to the poorest part of the piece before 
sowing the wheat. It was sown on the 28th of April, 
2| bushels of the Black Sea variety, per acre. 

Elias Bates, of Windsor county, Vermont, obtained 
a premium for a crop of 36 bushels on one acre and 
twenty-nine rods. The land had been mowed for *'• 
number" of years previous to 1844. In that year it 
was planted to com, manured with 20 loads of barn- 
yard manure, and five loads of dost firom a coal-pit bed. 
Twelve bushels of ashes were also put on the corn after 
it was up. The piece was plowed for wheat about the 
first of May, and a bushel and a half of seed, washed in 
strong brine, and afterwards dried off* with slacked lime, 
was sown per acre, the first week in May. 



Swelling of Grain by Boiling. — ^The Edinburgh 
Journal of Agriculture, gives, in the follovring table, the 
increase of bulk in different kinds of grain boUed for do- 
mestic animals to bursting: — 

4 measures of oats increased to 7 measures. 
4 " barley " 10 '* 

4 " buckwheat " 14 " 

4 " Indian oom '< 13 " 

4 " wheat " 10 " 

4 " rye " 15 " 

4 " beans " 81 " 

A good fanner of our acquaintance said that from 
long experience he considered the value of com for hoga 
increased by boiling in the ratio of 25 to 10. 

Milking Clean. — ^Experiment has shown that the 
milk last dravm from the oow is from ten to twelve 
times richer than the first drawn portions, or contains 
from ten to twelve times as much oream. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



CHURNING BUTTER. 



£d8. CtTLTiVATOR. — ^I hftve sMii and read '' Maiy's " 
complainu about not getting her " butter to come," 
wtth mncb intereetj and althongli I may not be able to 
point oat the cauag of failure in her case, I believe she 
may obviate it in future, by a diflerent management, 
both in feeding ** firindle " and taking care of her cream. 

I have been equally unfortunate with Mary — having 
failed '' five successive times " in getting the batter, 
and gave it up in despair; but not until the patienoe of 
every one was tired oat vrith ohurning. Until with- 
in the last three winters, I generally had much trouble 
in ehnrning, and when the butter did come, it was al- 
most colorless, bitter, and anything but in proper order 
for printing. 

Since then, my husband has entirely changed his plan 
of feeding— -from hay to corn fodder, — [which I am in- 
formed is out and ground up by machinery, stalks and 
all, at the rate of fifteen hundred to two thousand 
boshels a day,] fed dry in the troughs, [after the cows 
eat their meal — com and oats ground together,] at the 
rate of 1 to 1^ bushels, pressed measure, for each cow 
at a feed.* Since adopting this plan, and while so fed, 
I have BO difficulty in churning; the butter is of the best 
quality, and a fine rich color; indeed, the difference is 
80 plain from a change in the feed, that I am not satis- 
fied after the grass is gone, until I hear that a good 
stock of fodder is prepared — the winter season being my 
harvut for selling butter — selling then at nearly double 
price, if a nice article. 

I keep the cream in a warm pantry, (adjoining the 
diimney, where a constant fire is kept.) in which the 
temperature is nearly equal to summer heat; and think 
it much better than setting it near the fire; where it is 
almost certain to get too warm; and then insipid, white 
butter is the consequence. I hope Mary may succeed bet- 
ter in future; and am satisfied she will, if the above 
plan is adopted and persevered in. 

Yours respectfully, Ahn. 



TiKBLT Hint — Soot in CniMirKTs.— Towards the 
tatter part of winter, it often happens that the soot 
In chimneys has become much accumulated, and large 
fires built in windy weather caused it to take fire and 
bum with violence, throwing out from the top of 
the chimney large masses of fiame and smoke, and 
many sparks and burning fiakes of cinders fall on 
the roof. If the shingles are dry, the danger is iminent, 
and many house-burnings doubtless originate in this way, 
more especially if this happens to take place in the 
night. To remove the difficulty and danger, burn out 
the soot in calm wet weather, bv setting fire to straw 
properly placed in the chimney for this purpose. 

Correction. — ^Under the head of " Doroestio Eco- 
nomy," in our Januai^ number, is a recipe for making 
^* Soap for washing White Clothes,'' in which, by mis- 
take, [of the printer, of course,] **on€ ounet" of sal- 
soda is given, instead of one pound. 

• I think the cows would fivs mor« mUk if the meal and fodder 
were mixed lofreUicr snd Bioittcned; but the men lar this takes too 
much time; aiid if mixed without moistening, the fodder is throMni 
out by the oows. to ind the meet. I ase the old faahioncd barrel 
ehani ; but ray ^' old man" has promised me one oTKendairs, which 
be says is the best constructed churn he has ever seen ; not any 
more objectionable in the point alluded to by Mary, if proper care 
is taken to clean it after asa so as to prtvtat the iron pans from 
rusting, 



RvsMAN MODS OF usfN« BvcKWHXAT.— ^The sccd is 
first pressed through a mill, by which proeesa the kar* 
nel is freed from the hull, aiid each seed is divided into 
two or three parts. The ordinary mode of oookiag it 
is as follows : — ^A common earthen pot <Nr pipkin, gen* 
erally nnglaaed, of a siae corresponding to the number 
of persons iatended to partake crif its ooatents, is filled 
about two-thirds full with the grain, and the remaining 
third nearly filled with fresh water; the pot or pipkin ia 
then placed in an oven sufficiently heated to make th* 
water boil slowly, and to keep it boUing till the whoU 
of the water has disappeared and the grain begins to 
dry, when the heat of the oven may be diminisli^; tho 
contents thus booome gradually sodden; it swells aad 
commonly projects over the top of the pot, when itfonns 
a thick dark-brown crust. When this appears to bo 
dry and begins to crack, it is ready for use, and being 
covered with a plate or saucer, should be sent to tho 
table in the pot, as it has been prepared. When used, 
the crust should be first removed, aind a piece of butter 
and a small quantity of salt added to the grain, and tho 
brown crust broken up and mixed with the pottage bo- 
low. Thus prepared, it forms a most agreeable, sub* 
stantial, and nutritious article of food. It is a favorite 
and daily dish with the peasantry and working classes of 
Russia, who would not exchange it for any other article 
of food.*— [Coflimtid from Dr. Kew*$ eommunicatum m 
the London FamvKr'e Magazine.} 

To BOIL Salt Meat Tkndzr. — ^The Amer. Agri- 
culturist says, '^ Put the meat over the fire in cold wa- 
ter, and never suffi^r it to boil faster than a geutle sim- 
mer, or it will be hard and tough." Placing it in cold 
water and heating gradually is an excellent recoromen- 
tion; but what is the object of boiling it so careful^ 
vrith a gentle simmer t Water, if it boils at all, or if 
it boils as violently as fire can make it, is equally and 
at all times at 212 degrees, (under ordinary circum- 
stances,) and the meat must consequently oook preciso- 
ly as last in one case as in the other. 

SALSirr OR Tkoktabls Otsteii.— Wo oo«ld neror 
perceive much resemblance in the taste of this vogeta* 
ble to the real oyster; but we know a person who oookt 
it in such a manner tikat eveiy one that tastes it, pro* 
nounoes it delicious. The mode is as follows ^— Salsify 
is scraped and washed; then cut into thin pieces across 
the roots, boiled, in just sufficient water to cover thea, 
till they are very tender. When done, they shouM bo 
dressed with vinegar, pepper and salt, and a little bot^ 
ter; or instead, a dressing of eggs and flour beaten to- 
gether and poured over them. 

To COOK PA»sNi»s.-*-Persons vrho have never eateft 
parsnips cooked aeoording to the following mode, have 
no idea what an ezoeUent dish they are:— 6orape tho 
parsnips, wash and slice them lengthwise; boil in just 
water enough to cover thorn till thoroughly done. Then 
put IB a piece of butter, with a little salt and pepper. 
Beat up an egg with a spoonful of flour, and pour over 
them; they are then ready to dish up. Parsnips are 
likewise very good, split onee and roasted with pork in 
the dri{^g-pao. 

To Remove Dttst rsoit rm ETE.-^Immerse tho 

affected eye in a vessel of clear cold water, and then 
rapidly open and shut it a few times, when the dust 
vrill be washed away. 
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THE FARMER»S NOTE BOOK 



EXPERIMEKT nr THE ClTLTXT»« Ol* INDIAN Co»N. — 

Mr. Juuus Hubbard, of Stockholm, St. Lawrence Co., 
informs us that by the use of a compost mentioned in 
the Cultivator for 1845, page 89, he raised last year aa 
much corn from two acres as he has nsaally done from 
fi?e; but he does not state the precise amoont. The 
compost alluded Co, is described in a commumcation from 
Mr. Charles Colfelt, of Pennsylvania. We heie> 
with republish the mode of preparing it: 

'' Twenty-five bushels leached and mleaohed ashes, 
ten bushels plaster, sixteen bushels lime, and about fifty 
bushels fine sheep manure, mixed the whole together on 
the barn floor, and dissolved the lime with beef and 
pork brine. After thorough mixing, the oompoet heap 
had the appearance of the grey plaster. I put one 
handful in a hill of corn, till I found I should not have 
enough to go over the whole field, when the quantity 
was reduced to a handful to two or even three hills." 

The operation of this compost we have no doubt would 
be good; but it is questionable whether all the sobstan* 
ces of which it is formed, combine in such a nMmner as to 
produce the best results. For instance, lime and sheep 
manure are incorporated together. According to che- 
mistry, this is " against all rtde." The e6^t of the 
lime would be to dissipate the nitrogen of the manure, 
which is its most valuable principle. The nitrogen 
exists in the manure in the form of carbtmatt of ammo- 
nia. The lime, having aa affinity for carbon , unites with 
the carbon of the manure and sets free the ammonia, 
which is thus lost. Henoe it is an established rule that 
lime should not be mixed with animal manures. If any 
doubts remain in regard to the matter, we would recom- 
mend that those who use the compost should make a 
fhir trial by applying to alternate rows of corn that 
which contains lime and that which has none, noting 
the growth of the crops and the product. 

Deep Plowing. — ^Extract from a letter to the Culti- 
vator, dated Zanesville, Ohio, Jan. 16th, from ^^ J. L. 
C' '' For the last few years, I have been trying to 
reclaim an old farm that had been pretty well ' used up ' 
by shallow plowing. Some six years since, we plowed 
an old field, (giving it first a good dreesing of manure,) 
about six or seven inches deep. It had previously been 
plowed about four inches, and seme of our ' knowing 
ones ' told us we were killing it by taming up the yel- 
low clay; but nothing daunted — and following the maxim » 
that if we try our own i^an and fiul, we have no one else 
to blame for it, we persevered , and hiul a pretty good crop. 
Being encouraged by this, we made another trial, of a 
Aimilar nature. The field had been much waahed and gul- 
fied, it being more hilly than the former. After filling 
the gullies, and " leveling np '' aonke of the deep hol- 
lows, and applying a dressing of nuuinre, we plowed it 
In a simalar manner to the former, sowed oats, and had 
a tolerable crop; in the fall we plowed again, with three 
horses. This time the plow went some nine or ten 
tnefaes deep, bringing up portions of manure with about 
three inches more of clay subsoil, and left the stubble 
iome inches below the surfaee. It was harrowed well, 
and sowed to wheat: and I had about thirty bushels to 
the acre. This was the summer of 1^46, when some 
of our neighbors did not get five, and bat few got 
twenty bushels per acre. As we lailed to get it in 
grass-, we plowed again ahont twelve inches deep, with 
four horses, and sowed another crop of wheat, which 
last harvest averaged thirty-five bushels per acre. As 
ira« stated, the fielda were very much washed and gut ' 



lied, whish, in part, I charge to shallow plowing, for 
when the grouiid is mellow, but a few inches deep, the 
raina soon saturate it, and it becomes so thin that 
it slips off* almost bodily to the hard subsoil, or forms 
small gullies which soon run together and make large 
onea; but when plowed deep, the rain is taken up by 
the soil, which, being so much more mellow, it seldom 
has a tendency to run ofi*, but ia retained in the earth to 
give nourishment to the crop; whereas, in shallow plow- 
ing, if it does not wash ofi", the soil is so thin that a few 
hot days penetrate and dry up all the moisture. And 
farther, not one of the old gullies have washed out, al- 
though we have had some very hard showers, and where 
you oould formerly bury a horse, now there is no trace 
of such a wash." 

Charcoal as Manttre. — ^Mr. JoHNMoxoN,of Hon- 
roe county, N. Y., wishes some information on this sub* 
ject. He says — " Mr. Pell, of Ulster county, in the 
Cultivator for 1844. p. 183, says he obtained nearly 
eighty bushels of wheat per acre, by the -use of fifty 
bushels of charcoal per acre. Not doubting its cor- 
rectness, I would remark, that such a result has doubt- 
less induced him to repeat the experiment. Two or 
three repetitions would establish it as a fact in cer- 
tain conditions of soil, and this fact would thus beeorae 
the property of your readers, many of whom would be 
glad to avail themselves of it. What I wish particular- 
ly to know, is, the nature of the soil where the oharooal 
was used, whether light or heavy, and whether it had 
been manured within four yean previous. I have got a 
pretty large pit of charcoal, and I am puzzled how best 
to pulverize and apply it. Perhaps Mr. Pell would take 
the trouble to state somewhat at length the mode he 
adopted, and thus oblige all your readers, and confer & 
favor on myself for wUch I shall be thankful;.'' 



Sulphate of Iron. — ^It has been suggested that cop> 
peras, (tulphcUe qfiron,) might be advantageously sub- 
stituted for gypsum, (sidph. lime.) as a fixer for the 
volatile ammonia of dung-hills. I have studied the mat- 
ter a little, and if I do not err in my calculations, there 
would be no economy in using it for that purpose; for 
with a liberal allowance for impurities in the conmion 
plaster of commerce, the sulphuric acid of a definite 
quantity of it, will combine with at least three times ae 
much ammonia, as that of an amount of copperas, 
which oould be pOFchased for the same money, at the 
usual prices of both articles in the city of New- York. 
As, however, the copperas can be osed in a state of so* 
lution, and so act more readily upon decomposing mate* 
rials, (sulphate of lime, being but very sligbty soluble,), 
there are, probably, some situations in which it would- 
be profitably employed. F. L. O. 

The Cultivator for Januart.—Ou looking over 
your paper for January, I am induced to request the 
American press, generally, to copy your notice of the 
Veterinary School at Alfort, in France. It has a fhvo- 
rable influence there; but in this reading. Inquisitive 
country, through the medium of the press, the benefits 
of such institutions would be immense. 

Your notice of the hay-fork induces me to say, that 
I have used Partridge's manure and hay forks for fifteen 
years, and have not found their equal. They are oast* 
steel, and should be used as such. If there is any fail- 
ing in them, it is in the handle, which Is not alwayi 
right. My manure forks, which I have had in use these 
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foorteen yean, (saving the length of the tines,) are as 
good as ever. 

I wrote joa in the fall in regard to the potato rot. I 
am now confirmed in the belief that the rot was not 
one- twentieth as bad in '46 as in '45, in this state, and 
I feel encouraged that it will not be known, with ns, to 
any extent the ooming year. Fearing I should hav« to 
take my potatoes from my cellar, as I had to do a year 
since, the whole of them were put in nnsorted ; they 
have this day been sorted, and not one bushel in a hundred 
were found defective. They are the Chenango, or Mer- 
cer, Hill's Early, and St. John's. My " White blue- 
noses," from Robbinstown, all sound, and as usual, none 
better. The latter give a poor yield, are quite early, 
and very fine as an early or unripe potato. 

I saw Mr. Sotham's fine field of Swedish turneps 
last fall. They were all be says of them, and I can 
commend the culture of them on his praotioe, with his 
skill; but as Mr. Stevenson may have no ^'Sothams" in 
his region, I would suggest he tries, in oomjnon with 
Mr. S.'s practice, the following: 

Let a piece of sward land be broken up soon after the 
grass is taken from the ground in mid-summer. Cross- 
plow it in about a month after the breaking up, when 
the sod will be found quite rotten. Let it lay a fow 
days till it is dry and crumbly, then harrow, and put on 
twelve loads of good rotten manure to the acre; plow 
it in, and let it remain till the following June. At that 
time plow it; then harrow with a light harrow; ridge 
it as close as convenient, with a horse and plow; rake 
the top of the ridges, and sow 2 lbs. of seed to the acre 
on the ridges, with a drill barrow. When up, and in 
the third leaf, weed and thin the plants to four inches 
distance. Before the weeds get an inch in height, 
weed again, and leave the plants from four to eight 
inches distance; keep them free from weeds, and the 
yield will be great. Or, if desirable, the land being in 
order, you can sow the Norfolk turnep, from (with us,) 
the 10th of July to the 20th of August — quantity of 
seed, a common thimble full to two rods of land, evenly 
sown. Roll the land after sowing. Sow after the har- 
row, broadcast, and let them take their chance, and the 
yield, if a favorable season, will be about 300 bushels 
to the acre. In the last method there is no weeding, 
and consequently a great saving of labor. 

Allen Coffin's account of fruit-growing at Martha's 
Vineyard, and the growing of the finest fruit by Mr. 
Tudor, at Nahant, shows that no one should despair. 
It can be grown with skill on the Nahant rocks, and 
on the sandy barrens of the Vineyard, open to the 
boisterous winds of the Atlantic. 

I have no faith in stifling borers while in the tree. 
Many mistake the hole which they cqh)^ out of for their 
entrance. Diligent search, and with a piece of wire, 
bearded at the end, run into the hole of their en- 
trance, which is generally indicated by its pumice-like 
borings, and with a practiced ear and eye, they may be 
drawn out. An easy method of extirpation would be 
of immense benefit to the country. 

Thorough drauiing and subsoil plowing are in their 
infancy in this country; but their good effects have been 

S roved with ns. I have laid some drains thus: Main 
rain three teet deep and three feet wide, filled with 
stones placed on the bottom edgewise; chestnut rails, 
6 inches in diameter, two courses, on the stones, and 
then the ditches filled up with quite small stones to half 
of the depth; then covered with the inverted sod, and 
filled up. The other drains were dug two and a half 
feet deep, and filled as the main drain except with one 
rail. I have also drained ray lands in a measure, by 
digging the trenches for my wb\U deep, filling in with 
Bmall stones and placing my wall on them; the walls 
stand better, and these drains, I think, will never get 
filled or choked. They are quite economical. 



The Orange Qninoe is the only one I know of wordi 
growing; the others are a leathery indigestible fmit. 

The swine at the Massachusetts Hospital, Worces- 
ter, which are> permitted to live, grow finely. Thit 
we have witnessed together. The true liackay breed 
will still take the lead. Norfolk. Man. Jan, 1847. 

The Jkrusaixm Articrokx. — ^Tour notice of Jeru- 
salem artichokes, in the December number of the Culti- 
vator, causes me to say to yon, that I can furnish any 
one who might want the article, with a few barrels, at 
$4 per barrel, delivered in Norfolk, Va. By the four 
or five barrels the price oould be reduced to $3 . 60. I 
commenced the cultivation of artichokes in a very small 
way, in '45, and more largely in 46, and from their har- 
dy aiid productive quality, have but little doubt they 
will prove a very profitable crop for stock— especially 
for hogs. I design to plant them in a peach orchard-^ 
turn hogs upon them when ripe, and let them remain 
until April. In this way the trees would be cultivated 
by the rooting, and the firuit, no doubt, would be more 
perfect, and free of worms, as the latter would be 
thrown to the surface, to perish by cold, or be devoured 
by birds, as well as swine. I think it probable enough 
roots would be left in the earth, to save the trouble of 
re-planting from year to year, if hogs were not sujSered 
to remain on them too long. Jno. R. Todd. Near 
8mUl0ild, I$U qf Wight Co. Fa., Jan., '47. 
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To oxt Svbscribcrs to an Aoricultttral Paper. 
— ^Take one yourself, and be sure to read it, and ponder 
well upon its contents. When you find an article in it, 
from which you can draw a hint whereby your own ope- 
rations can be aided, or your system of doing things im- 
proved, take that hint and carry it out in the manner 
best adapted to your necessities, so that your neighbors, 
may see the benefit you derive l^om reading and ruc- 
tion. 

Do not condemn your paper because yon find many 
things in it not. immediately calculated for your soil and 
climate. Remember the object of the Editor is, '' the 
greatest good to the greatest number," of your profes- 
sion; therefore what will most directly benefit you may 
not in the least aid others, and yet he may often give 
you information of universal practical valne. A short 
article may often be of more value to the mass of read- 
ers than twice the subscription prioe, so that you may 
often get your money back again, and secure a vast 
amount of valuable information with regard to other 
farmers' management, in the bargajn. 

When yom meet a brother farmer, do not begin to 
talk politics, mutter over the Mexican war, nor enter 
very deep into the particular guessing of your neigh- 
bors's doings, but let the vein of your discourse be on 
some topic relating to improvements in agriculture, or 
farming, if the term suits you better. Show dearly and 
conclusively that the advancement of your profession is 
a primary object, in your estimation. Remember that 
men make profeeeione honorable and give them import- 
ance, while mere profession never made a man in the 
world; much less has it put one idea into a brainless 
scull. 

After you get your neighbors waked up a little on 
the subject of talking about farming, tell them the ad- 
vantages of papers devoted to the subject; then enlist 
an energetic individual in each school district in your 
place, to go over that district and get subscribers for 
the paper of your choice. But if you find a man who 
subscribed last year, that draws a long breath,, and says 
he '*' don't see much use in them," go along and leave 
him; the sooner you get out of the atmosphere of an in- 
dividual who has received such a paper one year, and 
found no benefit in it, the better. You may oondud* 
that he has not read it, or if he has, it has been ia so 
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sleepy a manner that he needs to read it over again, so 
that when he wakes up, be has a full yearns stock of 
intellectual food on hand. But with all others, argue 
the matter fairly, and probably three out of five will 
subscribe, and in this way, in going over the town, you 
will get up a respectable club, and thereby receive your 
papers at a liberal discount. 

But do not stop talking; carry the idea along with 
yon that your business is a topic worthy of oonsidera- 
ration and remark. Keep up the interest when you have 
excited it, and you will find it gaining the strength of 
Dombers and of talent continually, and in a short time 
YOU will find no difficulty in, as often as once a year, at 
least, raising a cltib to take agricultural papers, and in 
the end, you will see the value of your farms and of 
their stock increased, and the mental energies of the 
farmers around you gaining assurance of strong and 
richly cultivated intellecu. W. Bacon. Richmond^ 
Mats.f January 15, 1847. 

Anthracitb Coal Ashes. — ^Having observed many 
years since, the beneficial efiects of Anthracite coal 

ashes as a top-dressing 
for grass, I carefully ap- 
ply them in that way. 
For the double purpose 
of separating the ashes 
from the coked coal, 
(which is good fuel for 
stoves and green-houses) 
and avoiding the un- 
pleasant labor of hand 
Fig. 00. screening, I have had a 

rough shed constructed in an angle of terrace walls, 
into which the ashes are dumped Upon a sand screen, 
and the coal and ashes fall into separate apartments, 
out of sight and the weather, and all danger from fire 
precluded. I annex a vertical section of the contri- 
vance. Anthracite coal is an invaluable blessing to this 
cold transmontane region. It is the cheapest, safest, 
and least troublesome fuel in the world. It keeps our 
dwellings and green-houses at a uniform temperature 
during the long winter nights, and what is very 
desirable in the country, the cook always finds her 
fire ready for preparing early breakfast. All labor- 
Mating machinery is peculiarly valuable in this country. 
It diminishes the number of our " helps,'' who are often 
no helps J (lucus a non lucendoj) and fills up the country 
with a kind of dumb population, which gives no trouble. 
But whether the ashes are screened or not, they should 
not be thrown away, — for when plowed into stiflT soil 
they improve it mechanically and chemically, as incine- 
ration would lead us to expect. Evelyn. 

Dr. Lee's Crtticisms. — ^In the first nnmber of the 
ourrent volume of the Cultivator, an attack of Dr. Lee 
was noticed, showing that he had strongly censured me 
for doing the same thing which the roost eminent che- 
mists had done, and which he had himself done in a 
more glaring degree; and also glancing at his error in 
assertmg that animal excrements were no better as ma- 
nure than water and dried vegetables. He has again 
appeared with nearly two columns in his paper, in which 
he avoids the original matter in dispute, and attempts 
to make bis readers believe that I hold the opinion, that 
animal substances are secreted ** otd of nothing.*' He 
builds his argument on this point on the very singular 
assumption, that the terms secrete and create are sy- 
nonymous. He must know that I have not advanced 
any such absurd position; and I ask him, candidly, if 
he is not bound, as a just and honorable man, to re- 
tract his former censorious and uncalled for remarks, 
now that I have shown their injustice, which he himself 
tacitly admits, by attempting a new issue. J. J. Tho- 
mas. Macedon, 2d mo,, 4, 1847. 



UNSuccsssruL ExFBRiMBNTs.— In the Cultivator for 
June, 1846, is an account by J. E. Macomber, of his 
success, or rather want of success, in rearing and fat- 
tening swine. I was much struck with the details at 
the time, and concurred with him in the opinion, that 
farmers should sometimes favor the public with an ac- 
count of their unsuccessful experiments; for, in farming, 
as in other pursuits, ''it is not all gold that glistens." 
To publish only the enormous products and profits that 
are sometimes obtained, is too much like proclaiming 
the cures eflected by quack medicines; while the thou- 
sands, yea, millions, that use those medicines without 
benefit, are left unnoticed. 

Poultry. — In some of your former numbers, I have 
mentioned my success in keeping poultry, Scc^ I will 
now give you the other side of the picture. Having for 
a few years past, had many more calls for choice breeds 
than I could supply, I determined, about a year since, 
to give increased attention to the subject of breeding 
poultry, and during the last spring and summer I set 
over seven hundred eggs, from some ten different breeds 
and varieties. I took special pains to obtain the best kinds 
of food for the chickens, and to have them at all times well 
taken care of; but the result is, only about one hundred 
lived to grow up. There seemed to be a genera] con- 
spiracy against them among all their enemies, and all 
the elements — such as cats, rats, skunks, weasels, lice, 
cold, heat, rain, sunshine, and innumerable other things. 
In balancing the profit and loss, I find the loss greatly 
to preponderate this year. But, an occasional failure 
should never discourage any man, and past losses should 
only stimulate to increased exertions for the fature. H. 
A. Parsons. Buffalo, Dec, 1846. 



Broom Corn. — ^Noticing a statement in the Maine 
Farmer, that '* the rapid deterioration " of broom com, 
'' has of late become a subject of universal complaint," 
with a comment that '' if planted near, or by the eid4 
of Indian com, it will inevitably mix, and in a short 
time assume the characterietic features and qualities of 
the former f* I deem it a duty to give to such errone- 
ous views, a positive denial, which I do without hav- 
ing ever cultivated it; but I base my assertion on the 
immutable basis of the eternal laws of nature. Indian 
corn is of the genus Zea, a native of our country; broom 
Qom is of the genus Sorghum, a native of India, and the 
one can no more be changed to the other, than wheat 
can be changed to chess, or than a horse can be changed 
to a camel, by occupying an adjoining stable. It is rail 
time that such silly notions, with all the moonstones, 
witchcraft, ghost, and hobgoblin tales, and all other 
supernatural pretences, shoiUd be consigned to oblivion, 
and not render their propagators the laughing stock of 
every well informed mind. I presume the sole cause of 
the so-called deterioration of broom com, at the east, is 
an improper course of culture. Let them visit the farms 
at the German Flats, on the Mohawk, and take a les- 
son for future guidance. Wm. R. Prince. Flushing, 
Jan. 25, 1847. 

Recent American Patents, reported for the Cul- 
tivator, by Z. C. RosBiNs, Mechanical Engineer, and 
Attorney for procuring patents, Washington, D. C. 

For an improvement in Preparing Orain for Flour* 
ing : J. W. Howlett and F. M. Walker, Oreensboro, 
North Carolina, October 16th, 1846. This is for a 
process of toughening the hulls of grain immediately 
preparatory to grindin*;, by passing the same through 
a current of steam. The patentees say — *' the utility 
of toughening the hulls of grain in some way previous 
to grinding, and also the difficulty of effecting this de- 
sideratum uniformly, is well known to practical millers. 
When grain is ground in too dry a state, the hulls are 
so tender and brittle, that a portion of them are pul- 
verized, and pass through the bolt with the flour, dis* 
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flgaring its appearanoej ajid greatly deteriorating its 
merchantable value. 

Claim,, — ^Wliat we claim as our invention, and desire 
to secure by letters patent, is the method or process of 
toughening the hulls of wheat or other grain, prepara- 
tory to grinding, by the application of steam, substan- 
tially in the manner herein set forth. 

Haley Brown, of Brummel's P. O., Davidson Co., 
N. C, hus become the owner of the above patent. 

Feeding Stock. — Mr. J. R. Howard, Easton, 
Mass., writes — '^ A friend of mine says he has made 
his pork by feeding the swine with two quarts of corn 
per day for each hundred pounds, live weight, and he 
would like to learn whether it is proper to assume this 
or any other stated quantity, as being requisite or pro- 
per to feed to other aninals — cattle, horses, poultry, Slc., 
—that is, what quantity of corn, or other food, should 
be given for each one hundred pounds of live weight? 
We should be glad to receive the observations of any 
persons who have experimented on this subject. 

Peculiar Growth or Varieties. — ^The peculiar 
growth of di^rent varieties of fruit trees, as marks for 
distinctive characters, has long attracted attention. The 
writings of Dnhamel, and the English Pomological 
Magazine, contain minute descriptions of the growth of 
the tree, and the appearance of the young wood, buds 
and leaves, often carried out to great minuteness. Hen- 
ry W. Beecher, of Indianapolis, in a review, last year, 
of Downing's work on Fruits, has strongly urged the 
importance of these characteristics; and later, F. K. 
Phoenix, of Delavan, Wisconsin, in the last number of 
the Horticulturist, has dwelt largely on the same sub- 
ject. 

The writer of these remarks, had, many years ago, 
found the minute descriptions contained in the European 
works already referred to, of little value, the marks 
being too indefinite for conveying accurate knowledge 
b^ mere words. Hence, in the fifth number of the Cul- 
tivator of last year, in some remarks which were made 
on this point, the nntangible nature of these characteris- 
tics was distinctly pointed out; and a oomparison made 
with the appearance of the human face— by which every 
man may he recognized at a glance, although that power 
of recognition couid not possibly in most cases be con- 
veyed by a mere written description. This, the article 
IB the Horticulturist already rdferred to, designates as 
" queer doctrine." 

The truth is, this was not a fair oomparison. For 
not only may the countenance of a friend be known by 
the mere exprestion at a moment's glance, but this may 
be transferred to paper in the form of an outline or por- 
trait, and if aoourately done, is soaroely less easily re- 
oognized, even though the color of the face, and the 
form, size, and motions of the rest of the body, may be 
entirely excluded. Would an outline dravring of a par- 
tioular variety of fruit tree, convey as unequivocal an 
idea, at a moment's glanoef Would a well executed 
painting of the leaves and branches convey the ideal 
Not at all — for the Editor of the Horticulturist, in his 
'' remarks " on the above-mentioned communication, 
says, that the late eminent Robert Manning, who had 
^e most skilful eye he ever knew in distinguishing va- 
rieties by the growth, though be knew well the trees on 
his own grounds, oould recognize but few, and those of 
the most strongly marked sorts, when removed to 
grounds but a few hundred miles distant, and with a 
cdimate and soil different from his own. Others, it is 
Stated, were equally at fault, when removed beyond 
their own immediate soil and climate; to the truth of 
all which the writer can add his own similar experience. 

If, therefore, the difference between Boston and New- 
burgh, was sufficient to work such a change in the as- 
pect air most vanetieS| that the most eminent American 



pomologist could not recognize them, though with the 
trees and the w^hole trees before him, much less could 
an accurate painting of parts, enable him to do it; and 
still less a mere outline drawing; to say nothing of the 
attempt to do it by words only. 

These remarks are made with no desire to underrate 
this useful aturiliary to the description of some varie- 
ties; and an important aid to accuracy to every nursery- 
man, who, though he may not easily describe, mny usu- 
ally recognize his young trees by the appearant,^* of their 
growth. T. 

Benson's Htdraitlic Ram. — ^I noticed in rour Jano- 
ary number, the request of Mr. Haywood, with regard 
to Benson' Hydraulic Ram, to which with pleasure I 
reply, that when the machine was set up for inspection, 
in this town, it was made to carry water to the height 
of seventy-five feet, in much shorter distance than h« 
represents it to be from the spring to his house, with 
perfect facility. And now, Mr. Werden, on whose 
premises it was then located, and who has since purchased 
it, and made it a permanent fixture to his premises, 
informs us that it raises the water from forty-five to 
fifty feet in a distance of about eleven rods. Mr. Wer- 
den says further, that, although his works were put 
down late in autumn, and the water carried up this ele* 
vation in logs, (which by many were thought to be ob> 
jectionable if they could be used at all, as more liable 
to leak,) the concern fully answers his expectation, so 
that be thinks its utility unquestionable, and the liabili- 
ty to get out of order no greater than that of a commoa 
aqueduct. A sufficiency of water is thus elevated to hit 
farm buildings for the supply of a large stock, and for 
household purposes. In this case the fall is less than 
six feet. From Mr. Benson's circular we copy the fol- 
lowing : — '^ In one instance, a gentleman having a 
spring of water in a meadow, 1000 feet from his house, 
and 85 feet perpendicular depth below it, by the power 
of a small branch of impure water, that affords five 
gallons per minute, with a fall of 8 feet, has 730 gal- 
lons of pure spring water per day, delivered into a 
reservoir in his kitchen, by means of this simple appara- 
tus. • • • In another instance, with a stream of water 
with nine feet fall, the water is elevated to the height 
of 156 feet." 

With regard to the cost of the article, we have been 
informed that the price of the double ram, or that used 
for conveying one stream by another, as having a hard 
water stream carry soft water to the place desired, is, 
with the right to use, thirty dollars; and that of the 
single ram, twenty dollars. We believe they are for 
sale by Mr. Luther Griffing, of this town. From the 
above statements, Mr. Haywood, or any other gentle- 
man, can gather his own inferences. Our opinion is, 
that the machine will answer his purpose. However, 
we would rather have him examine one in oiieration, 
and satisfy himself by his own observation. W. Bacon. 
Richmond, Matt,, Ftb, 9, 1847. 

SurroLK Pigs. — ^We have received from Wm. 
Stickney, Esq., of Boston, an account of the weights 
of some swine of various grades of the Suffolk breed. 
In our Jan. No. we spoke of two pigs we had seen at 
Mr. S.'s place. In reference to these he says — 

" The two hogs you saw at my place in Dec. last, 
were slaughtered Deo. 9th, and were 16 months 15 
days old ; were 7-8 Suffolk, 1-8 native. They were 
not as good as some of the full breed Suffblks. I sold 
them both in Oct., 1845, and they were kept under a 
stable on slops and what they obtained from the horse 
manure, until the last of July, 1846, when I purchased 
the large one, and kept him on light feed until the first 
of Oct., when I commenced feeding him. The smaller 
one I purchased the 1st of Nov., and he had then been 
fed six weeks. He was sickly when I sold bim, and 
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I think would not have weighed over 30 or 35 lbs. In 
February I fed with shortSi Indian meal, and a few 
potatoes and sqaashes, on which they gained remarka- 
bly well. The largest of the two weighed 408 lbs. ; 
his head with the cheeks weighed 18 lbs.; hams 58 
lbs. I* shoulders 26 lbs.; ribs 48 lbs.; middlings (or 
olear pork) and leaves (or lard) 258 Um. The small 
one weighed 300 lbs.; head 13 lbs.; hams 41 lbs.; 
shoulders 21 lbs.; ribs 40 lbs.'' 

Mr. Stickney informts us that he has never slaugh- 
tered any of his best pigs, not having as yet been 
able to supply the demand for breeding stock. He 
sends the following aocouot of the weights of half-blood 
Snffblks— 

'^ Mr. L. B&ooKS, of Westminster, Mass., killed two 
at 7 months and 13 days old, that weighed 273 and 
275 lbs. Mr. Howard, of Walpole, N. H., kUled one 
at 13 mos. old, that weighed 378 lbs., another of 12 
roos. and 22 days, weighing 369 lbs. Mr. James 
Titoomb, of the place last named, killed one at 9 mos. 
weighing 325 lbs.; his neighbor two at 7 mos. and 13 
days, weighing 262 and 296 lbs.'' 

Mr. Stickivkt sends us also a letter from C. 
Dbwolf, of Walpole, N. H., who-etates that he sold a 
pig of the Suffolk breed to Mr. McCormick, of that 
place, whioh at 7 mos. and 20 days old weighed 325 
lbs. Mr. D. adds — 

" I sold a pig the same spring to Harvey Steams, 
of this town, of the Sufiblk blood, which, when six 
months and ten days old he slaughtered, and it weighed 
394 Ibe. I sold one to Wm. F. Knapp, of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., last year ; he slaughtered him at 15 
months old, and his weight was 515 lbs. I could sell 
200 pigs a year of that blood if I had them ; they are 
taking the preference here over all others." 

AoaicuLTXTRB IN Dblawaub.— H. y. L. gives us 
an encouraging account of the progress of agricultural 
improvement in this State, whiefa, though small in 
•ise, he thinks is '^ far from being the least in import- 
ance." He says : " In a few years New Castle 
County is destined to beoonae a garden, if the farmers 
keep up the spirit of emulation whioh has taken pos- 
session of them. In this section of the county we pur- 
sue the five oourse system. 1st year corn, 2d oats, 
3d wheat, 4th clover, 5th pasture.' I think it the sys- 
tem best adapted to our soil, whioh is a light loam, 
with a stiff subsoil of yellow olay. I have been follow- 
ing this plan of culture. The result is fkvorable so far. 
I came into possession of this farm five years ago. Thea 
it would not have produced 6 bushels of either com or 
oats to the acre. Now it will produce 40 bushels oora, 
and 45 oats per aere. All this has been done by marl- 
ing at the rate of 600 bushels shell marl to the acre, 
and turning under a crop of clover. No manure, or 
very little, has been put on the land. Marl is found 
in large quantities in this neighborhood, from 1 foot to 
20 feet below the surface of the ground. A bed of 
•hell marl runs all through the northern part of this 
county, touching the upper part of Maryland, and then 
into York and Adams counties, Pennsylvania— direc- 
tion N. W. by S. E. It is not quite as rich in potash 
and phosphates as the Jersey marl; still it has a large 
quantity of these substanoes— enough to justify the 
farmer to haul it 7 or 8 miles to his land, and to re- 
munerate him well for his toil. It contains a large 
quantity of lime, whioh of itself makes it valuable as a 
manure. This much I can say for it — It is working 
wonders for us in enrickiug the soil, and producing 
heavy crops." 

(j^J. P. Mitchell, of Frankfort, Kentucky, in a 
letter to the Cultivator, aays: ^'My neighbors fre- 
quently come to me and inqohre^ ' Why is it that yow I 



crops are twice or thrice as large as mine?' and ' Why 
is it that your land is getting richer and mine getting 
poorer?' My universal reply is — ' I read the Culti- 
vator.' " 

YuGiNiA Crops. — ^Extract of a letter dated Lynch- 
burgh, Jan. 18, 1847, from Micajah Davis, Jr., Esq.: 
— '' la this part of Virginia our oom, tobaooo, oats, 
fruit and vegetables, were about an average crop; but 
the wheat was very short; being greatly injured, in 
many fields destroyed, by the Hessian fly; and what 
escaped was much injured by excessively wet weather. 
Indeed we have had but one good crop of wheat since 
1839, and rye, once the surest crop we put in the 
ground, has for years failed to such an extent that few 
sow it, and nobody accounts for the change. We have 
had a few cold mornings — mercury at 6^, 16^, 18^, 
20^ and 23^, but the weather has been generally very 
mild, and many more at from 45? to 56^, and on the 
morning of the 16th 60? at sunrise, and frequently 75? 
and 76? at noon." 



^* Ribbon-Stauc Pxa."— Mr. W. H. Hatwaxd, oI 
Salem, N. H., informs us that he cultivates a kind of 
pea under this name, which he thinks may be the same 
which has been described in the Cultivator under the 
name of the " Cluster Pea." Mr. H. says: " This 
pea grows about 3 feet in height, and is of superior 
quality for the table. It is a medium bearer, and 
oomee in season with the blue imperial. It is peculiar 
in the stem, which is flat, and sometimes an inch in 
width; and in its habit of sending out the pods in one 
cluster at the head of the stalk." He states that he 
has sent samples of this pea to the horticulturists in 
the vicinity of Boston, and kbdly offers to send some to 
us. If lefl vrith Messrs. Breck & Co., Boston, they 
will reach us. 

Hsavt Pras.— Mr. Jamxs E. Willis, of Bridge- 
water, Vermont, gives us an account c^ the weights of 
thirteen pigs, of one lUter, whioh having been killed at 
an average age of eight and a half months, gave an 
average weight of 316 lbs. 7 oz. each, or an aggre- 
gate of 4114 lbs. One of them, owned bv John S. 
HAxmES, of the town mentioned, was killed the day it 
was nine months old, and weighed 425 lbs; P. Sbcith, 
of the same place, killed another at ten months eld 
which weighed 428 lbs. The first of the litter vras 
killed at seven months old, and the last at ten. These 
weights are more extraordinafy than any vre have ever 
before heard of, and we much doubt whether their 
equal was ever known in the same number of pigs of 
one litter. 

Hedges and Mttles roa Illikois. — "A SirBsciit* 
BKR," who is about to settle in Illinois, wishes to know 
what kind of hedges are best adapted to that seotioife-<-» 
their cost per rod, and the length of time which is re* 
quired to bring them to a state in whioh they will be 
'^ cattle-proof." He wishes also to know the '^ average 
price of mules in Illinois, their yearly expense of keep- 
ing, modes of feeding, breaking, &o." Can some of 
our oorrespondeats answer these inquiries? 



Heaves in Boasss.— ^osl Funk, Urbana, Ohio, 
says: " Half a pound gum guiaeum, dissolved in whis- 
ky, and about a gill given to a horse daily, with his 
feed, is said to be a good remedy for heaves." He 
further says: '' I have a valuable young horse, that is 
what our Buckeyes call 'heavy-winded.' When driven 
fast he breathes hard, but when stopped the difficulty 
ceases. Can any of your correspondents prescribe a 
remedyl" 

The quantity of beet sugar made the past year ia 
Franoe has greatly exceeded that of any oUier year^ the 
ameont being 88 milUon pounds. 
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NEW- YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



AoRicvLTURAi. Rooms, Albany, Feb. 11, 1847. 

Frcarnl— George Vail, Preaident ; J M. Sherwood, ex-Presi- 
dem: Wm. Buel, Sam'l Clieever, C. N Bement, Vice-Prea»denw ; 
J. M'D. Mclniyre, Treii*.; B. P. Johnion. Socreiary ; T. J. Mar- 
vin, W. A. Beauh, J. T. Blanchard. A Sieve n«, Executive Com. 
iniiiee ; E. P Prenlice, Dr. A. Thompson. Win. H. fck)thani. 

Mr. pRKXTic«. frtun Uie eommiiiee on the premium list, reported 
that the committee had been unable to complete the list in time for 
this meeting; and the same was recomraiued to the committee to 
report to the Bonrxl at their next meeiing^and the Secretary waa 
added a« a member of the committee. 

Letter* were re«id from Ho '. Adam FssotisoM, Woodhill, Canada 
West, Uko. Gkdoks Esq , Fairmouiit, W. 11. Sotham, Albany. 

A communication from E. E. M. Galk. M. D., on the cause of 
abortion in cows, was read, aud referred to the committee of pub- 
lics tiou. 

Communications from Hon Bknj. Enos, Madison county, and 
the President, on the adoption of rules for measuring corn crop*, 
Ac, were read and referred to the committee ou premium 
list. 

Statement of a crop of oats raised by Hamilton Morkisou, was 
presented and read, and no premium awarded, a« the rules re- 

auired by the St>ciety as lo the measurement of the land, and of 
le crop, had not been observed by the applicant, nor any Munple 
of his grain prewnted. 

On motion of Mr. Stkvcns, the nian of show grounds at Auburn, 
was ordc-red engraved, mider direction of Messrs. Mclntyre, 
Tucker, aud Stevens. 

On motion of Mr. John soif , the President, Mr. Sherwood, and 
Mr. Stevens, were appointed a committee to prepare regulations 
forgrain crops. 

The .Secretary was directed to return the thanks of the Society 
to P. I^SiMMoRDS, Esq.. of London, for his ^'aluable communicatioo 
to the S<icieiy on Grasses, mid forward to faira the Transactions of 
the Society for IH44 and 1845. 

On mutton of Mr. Johnson, vols. 4 and 9 of the Society's Tran- 
•Rctions were oniered to be famished to the N. Y. Historical So* 
cicty. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, 

Jtesolved, Tliat a set of tiie Transactions of the Society be Air- 
nished to the New- York Agricultural Association. 

Messrs. Johnso.i, .Stkvkns, and Bcme.<«t were appointed a com* 
mittee to superiiiier.d the preparation and printing of the Transac- 
tions of the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Stnvins, 

RestUctd, That the show and fair of the Hociety be held at 
Sareuogu Springs, on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of September, 1H47, 
aiul that the first aay be devoted exclusively to the examinatiuus 
by the committees, and the 2d and 9d days to the exhibition — on 
condition that the persons who have presented a wTittcn guarantee 
to the board, furnish a bond executed by themselves or others, in 
exchange for the same, at the next meeting of the board — condi- 
tioned that this Society shall not be charged with any of the ex- 
penses of the fair at that place. 

Messrs. Howahi), Bbmknt, and Johnson, were appointed a 
committee to prepare suLyects for the weekly agricultural meet- 
ings. 

/Isjolecrf, That the meeting a4joura to Thursday, the 18ih inst., 
mt 11 o'clock, A. M. B. P. JOHNSON, Secretary. 

P. S. The premium list of the last year, is left with the Secre- 
tary, at the Society's rooms, in the old State Ha)l| where pre- 
miums will be paid in the absence of the Treasurer. 

Officers of County Societies wlio have not forwarded their re- 
ports, are requested to do to immediately to the Secretary. 

Publishers of papers aiid otbent who have business with the So- 
ciety, are desired to direct their papers and letters to the Secre- 
tary, at tlie Agricultural Rooms, Albany. 

B. P. JOHNSON, Secretary. 

At the meeting on the 18th, the Premium List for 1647, was com- 
pleted, and will be published in our next. 

VERMONT COUNTY SOCIETIES. 

CHITTENDEN.— At the annual meeting of this Society, the 
following gentlemen were unanimously elected officers for 1S47 : 
Pmsident, Rev. M. Bingham. Williston ; Vict-Prtidtnts, C. Smith, 
St. George; F. Wilton, Hiuesburgh. Secretary, C. Goodrich, Bur- 
lington. TrecLsurer. N Steams, Williston Board of Mamogers^ 
Henry B. Stacy, Burlington ; Thomas H. Canfield, williston ; Or- 
▼ille N. Clark, Milton ; Heman H. Newell, Charlotte; Daniel Pat- 
rick, Hinesburph ; Geo. Saxton, ^helburne ; Or^'ille Shaw Jeri- 
cho ; I^muel B. Piatt, Colchester ; Henry Stanton, Essex : Timo- 
thy Siblry, Westford; Levi Whitcomb, Richmond ; Samuel Wells, 
UnderhiU ; John Snyder. Huntington; Nathan Lockwoqd, St. 
George; Muses Colton, Bolton. 

SniMequently the Managers met and made out a Premitun List, 
for im, amounting to over fOOa 

FRANKLIN.— The annual meeting of the Society for this 
county, was held nt St. Albans, on the 10th of January, when the 
following officers were elected : Bei^. B. Newton, Fn$*t, Pbtlo 



Eneland and Bradley Soule. V. Pw»*ts. A. M. Hnnt njrion. Trea$. 
M. V. Palmer, St. Albans, See'y; and a Board of Muiiag«r», con- 
sisting of one t'rom each town in the county. 

WINDSOR —The annual meet.ng of the Society for this county, 
was liekl at WoodsiiK-k. ou the 13lh of January, when the i^.low- 
iiig officers were elected for the present year : John Porlrr, tlpq , 
of Hartford. President. JoMsph W. Colburn, Esq., of Siiriucfield, 
and Solon Danforih, Esa., of Barnard, Vict -Presidents. Cuurles 
Marsh. Jr , of Wo'idsjock. See'y. Norman Wilharos, Wtwdsiock, 
Cor. Scf'y. EI lakim Johnson, of \Vood«tcKk, Treasurer. A Board 
of Managers, coiuisitiig of one or more peritons m each kiwq. was 
also appointed. The Treasurer re|>»»rted the rt?ceipt of 9^><)5'15-~ 
Paymenis.S303 OS, leaving a balance of SUtrJ.Hd in the Treasury. 

ADDISON.— At the annual meeting, held at Middlebury, ou 
the 27th Jan.. the following officers were elected : Hon. Silas U. 
Jenisoii, President. El.us Bottom and David Hazard, E^q.. Fi'ec- 
Presidents. Elijah W. Blaisdell. Jr., See'y. Julius A Beckwith. 
Esq., AssisH. Sec'^. Harrry Goodrich, T V saia rs r. A Board of 
Managers, consisting of one ftvm each town, was appointed. 

RUTLAND.— The aimual meeting was held at Rutland, on the 
6th Jan., when the f<»IIowing officers were elected:— Hon. Frede- 
rick But«f hi. of Clarendon, Pmsident ; "W . L. Farnum, E^q., of 
Poultney, and W. R. Saudt'ord, Esq., of Orwell, Yiet-Presidenls: 
J. C. Tlirall, of Rutland, Ree. See^ ,- Samuel H. Kcl.ogg. K*q., uT 
Pitisford. Auditor ,• Hon. W C- Kittridge, of Fairhaven. Cor. Seey, 
Also a Board of Managers, consisting of one from each town lu 
the county. 

[C/^ For notice of Premium Crops of these Sktcieties, see article 
on '* Crops of Vermont," in another part of this p^wr. 



CONNECTICUT COUNTY AG. SOCIETIES. 

HARTFORD.— At the aniival meeting of the Hartford Co. Ag. 
Society, held at Hartford, Nov. 4, lt!46. the following pennons were 
appointed officers for the year ensuing :— D W. Grant, of Bloom- 
field, President ,- Egbert C;owlcs, of Farmington. and Norman Por- 
ter, of Berlin. Viee- Presidents ; Francis Gillette, of Blctooificld, 
Cor. Secy ; F. A. Brown, of Hartfoni, iice. Ste'y; A. W. BuUer, 
of Hartford, Treas.\ Julius Catlin, of Hartford, Auditor, 

At the same time, the usual Committees for awarding Premiums 
for the year, and Town Coomuttees of three in each town, wera 
appointed. 

NEW- YORK COUNTY SOCIETIES. 

WAYNE.— At the annual meeting , Jan. 9th, the following offi* 
cer» Were chosen fur lb47 : — Ftesidint^ Reuben H. Foster, Lyons i 
Vire Presidents, Joseph Watson, Galen; Joel Hall, Morion ; Jamea 
H. Ferris, Butler ; Wm. P. Nottingham, Palmyra ; Henry Shaver, 
Jr., Arcadia; Jedediaii Wilder, Huron ; W. D.' Cook, Sodus. lUa- 
Secretary ^ E. N Thomas, Roac. Cor. Secntary^ J. J. Tlioinas, 
Macedon. Treasurer, G. H. Dickerson, Lyons. Executive Tom- 
mtiass, Samuel E. Hudson, Palmyra; Trumnn Hemingway, Pal- 
myra ; Wm. R. Smitli, Macedon ; Aaron Griswoid, Galen ; A. Q. 
Percey, Lyons ; Elizur Flint, Ro«e. 

CHAUTAI'QUE.— At the winter meeting of this Society, the fol- 
lowing premiums were awardeo:— 

Indian Com.— I. To Jabex Burrowv, of Chautauque, 1 14 bushela 
per acre— 2. To Melchert Thumb, of EUery, 96 bu. 27 lbs.— 8. To 
Elam C. Bliss, Westfield, 78 bushels. 

WAaol.— 1. To Geo. Hull, Westfield, 39 bu. 96 lbs. per acre— 
2. To Timothy Judson, Portland. 34 bu. 50^ lbs.— 3d. To Elam C. 
Bliss. 29 bu. S lbs. 

Sprtitg Wh0iu.—9A priae to B. C. Bliss, 95 bu. 99 lbs. per acra. 
To the same, 9d premium for Borby— Ut for Flax. 

Carrots.— I. To E. C. Blis4, 194| bu. on one-eighth of an ncre— 
fi. To W. ft L. Risley, of Promfret, 163 ba. ou one-eighth of aft 
acre. 

Potatoes.- 1. To licmuel Cottrell, of Chatauque, 154 bu^heU on 
half-acre— 2. To E. C. Bliss, 131 bu. [The list of officers for this 
year we have not seen.] 

GREENE.— Officers for 1847 .—PrssHstU, Hon. Zadock Pratt, 
Pratuville ; Vice-Presidents, Uriah Stevens, George Beach, J. T 
Cook, C. L. Kierstead, and Stewart Austin ; Ree Secretary, H l*. 
Day; Cor. Seeretary, R. Van Dyke ; XVsuKrtr, Stephen Hotdikias t 
Ex. Committee J John McGiflert, of Athens; Morris Hal lock, of 
Coxsackie ,• Joel Wickes, of Cairo ; William Ncwkirk, of CnuLill ; 
Cyras Field, of Durham ; George Budd, of Gre«-nville ; Marcus 
Beach, of Hunter, Isaac B, Hinroan. of Lexington ; Anthony Van 
Bergen, New Baltimore; Henry Larraway, Pratuville; James 
Robinson, Jr., of Windham. 

OSWEGO.— The seventh annoal meeting of the Oswego Co. 
Ag. Society was held on the 6ch Jan.. at Mexico, when the fol 
lowing officers for the ensuing year, were Bpp«)inted, viz :— Brad- 
ley Higgiits, of Richland, President; Samuel Foot, Phoenix, and 
John Baker, Parish, Vice-Pr$s'U.f I. W. Tiflanv. Mexico. Trteu'r.; 
E. C. Mitchell. Ree. Sec'^y.f Joseph E. Bloomneld, Mexico. Cur. 
Seey-, John Woodbury, Richland; A. Herbert, Mexico; and 
I^evi Matthews, Mexico, £a;. CommiUee] H. L R. SaufonI, Ful. 
ton ; O. L. Sherwood, Richland ; aud J. N. Dewey, Cotn. om 
Printing. 

The next Mr is to be held at Mexico, on the 99th and 30th daya 
cfSepciMxt.'* 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



CoMMTTNiCATioNs have been received, since onr last, 
from J. M.f J, Grimsha, Galielmus, Benj. Leas, Wm. 
R. Prince, Wm. Bacon, Young Farmer, Prof. John P. 
Norton, John Wilkinson, John Pettibone, F. 6. Ruffin. 
A Subscriber, T. H., W. H. Hayward, Wm. Bacon, J. 
F. J., H. V. L., H., Passenger, H., Ann, J. F., Geo. 
Vail, Paul Davidson, J. Townsend, A Subscriber, B. 
M. J., T. H. Collins, A. C, L., J. F. Allen, A Cayu- 
ga. Wool Grower, X. Y. Z., Subscriber, E. V. W. Dox, 
Za. Drummond, S. £. Todd, A. F., J. Sherman, D. E. 
Gardner. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., received last month, as 
follows : — ^First Annual Report of the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture, for 1846, from M. B. Bateham, Ed. 

Ohio Cultivator, and E. G. SquiER, Esq. Catalogue 

of the Officers and Students of the Western Reserve 
College, Hudson, Ohio. Address before the Tomp- 
kins Co. Ag. Society, by B. G. Ferris, Esq. Cata- 
logue of the Astoria Nursery, by L. Prevost.— Cat- 
alogue of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., from H. W. 

Crosby. ^The Horse's Foot, and how to keep it 

sound, with illustrations. By Wm. Miles, Esq., New- 
York. Published by Appletok & Co.— The Ameri- 
can Poulterer's Companion, by Q. N. Bement ; fifth 
edition. Published by Harper & Brothers.-— -The 
Battle of Life, a love story, by Charles Dickens, (Boz.) 
Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard. Price, 6^ cts.— 
First and Second Geological Reports of Vermont, from 
the publisher, C. Goodrich, Burlington.— —Report of 
the Massachusetts State Lunatic Hospital, from Dr.. 
Geo. Chandler, Superintendent.— Laws and Regu- 
lations of Franklin College, Tenn. 

Prof. E. N. Horsford. — Our readers h'ave been 
made acquainted with this gentleman through his in- 
teresting and valuable correspondence with the Culti- 
vator, during a residence of two years in Germany, 
where he has been ardently and assiduously engaged in 
chemical investigations under the direction of Baron 
VoN LiEBiG. Prof. H. has been eminently successful 
in his scientific labors, and leaves the Giessen Labora- 
tory with the highest recommendations of the great 
teacher of that world-renowned Institution; and we are 
happy to add, as good evidence that his excellent quali- 
fications are duly appreciated by his countrymen, that 
he has lately been appointed to the Rumford Professor- 
ship in Harvard University, at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. We understand that arrangements have been 
inade by which Prof. H. will devote himself principally 
to original investigations in chemical science, in which 
be has already shown that he is capable of accom- 
plishing important results. One or two of his elabo- 
rate papers have appeared in the Cultivator, and his 
*' Chemical Essays,'' giving the results of his analyses 
of " Grains and Vegetables," **/or the purpose of 
eetimating their separate values for nutrUiorij" which 
have been published in a separate form, both in the 
German and English language, are of great interest 
and value to every class in the community. 

Kiln-Drtinq Indian Corn and other Grain. — 
Will some one have the goodness to furnish us with a 
description of the process of kiln-drying grain, espe- 
cially Indian corn, with a statement of the expense? 

Railroads. — ^We have received from a correspond- 
ent at Lyme, N. H., a sensible and well- written arti- 
cle on the subject of Railroads, and the advantages 
which he believes will accrue to that section from the 
proposed Boston and Yennont road. We have no 



doubt that these advantages are fully as great as repre- 
sented, but as the matter is somewhat irrelevant to 
our object, we cannot consistently publish the article, 
especially as its insertion would necessarily exclude 
other communications. 

Timothy Hat. — ^In a late conversation with Mr. 
John Hammond, of Worcester, Mass., he observed 
that he had rather have good " swale or bog hay," cut 
green and well made for his cows, (of which he keeps a 
pretty large herd) than common timothy, or, as it is 
called in New England, '^ herds-grass '' hay. This 
conclusion was the result of his Own observation and 
experience, and we found the same idea was held by 
many farmers in that section. Like opinions are also 
entertained in other parts of the country, as may be 
seen by examination of the Cultivator for 1844, pp. 
45, 140. 

Lambs Born Dead.—" A Yottng Farmer," of 
Grcneseo, informs us that he had in the winter of 1845-6, 
200 ewes, which had been selected for the purpose oj 
raising lambs. " About the 20th of March." he says, 
"they commenced dropping their lambs perfectly 
dead, it being one month before their time. They con- 
tinued in this manner until the 20th of April, the 
proper time for the lambs, when I found that I had 
lost 100. All that came after that time were alive 
and apparently healthy. The sheep were fed nothing 
but plenty of good hay, and were well littered with 
wheat straw the fore part of the winter, and oat straw 
the latter part." Can any one give the reason for the 
abortion ? 

DirrcHESS Agricxtltttral Institttte.— We are 
requested to state that the summer session o this insti- 
tution will commence on the first Thursday of April 
next. The particulars in reference to the course of in- 
struction here pursued, may be found by reference to 
an advertisement published in the last volume of the 
Cultivator, page 326. The Principal of the Institution 
in an article intended for onr columns, but which is 
crowded out by a great pressure of other matters, ob- 
serves: " Believing that we have given perfect satisfac- 
tion to our patrons, we respectfully solicit a continuation 
of their support, which we hope to merit by furnishing 
adequate means to our pupils for the acquirement of 
valuable knowledge." 

Durham Cattle. — G. Y. Sackett, Esq., of Sene- 
ca Falls, lately killed a Durbam cow, four years old, 
which weighed 1009 lbs., of which the four quarters 
were 848 lbs. She had brought two calves, one of 
which was dropped only five or six months before she 
was killed. A few years since Mr. Sackett killed 
the Durham cow Sylvia, (bred by C. N. Bement, Am. 
Herd-book, p. 110.) She had been an uncommon cow 
for the dairy — Shaving produced 16 lbs. of butter per 
week, and was never dry from the time she dropped her 
first calf, at three years old, till a few monthis before 
she was killed, when she was eleven, yet she weighed 
1184 lbs. 

Hall's Brick Machine. — ^This machine was in- 
vented by Mr. Alfred Hall, of Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, (late of Coxsackie. N. T.) and has been patent- 
ed in the United States and Great Britain. It is con- 
sidered, by those acquainted with brick-making, supe- 
rior to any other machine yet used for this purpose. It 
received the highest premium awarded by the Ameri- 
can Institute for brick-making machinery, in 1844. 
We notice by the English papers that it was exhibited 
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ftt the show of the Smithfield Club, London, in Decem- 
ber last. In relation to its oonstmction and operation, 
it is observed— '^ It consists of a png-mtU upon an im- 
proved principle, to which the moulding apparatus is 
■o attached that the clay, after passing through it, is 
forced immediately into a series of moulds prepared to 
receive it. The bricks made by this machine are much 
aounJer than those made by haiid, and with the power 
«f eae horse aod two men, [with two bovs carrying oflf] 
firam 6,000 to 10,000 of brick can be produced in a day." 
Wksklt Aomcultubal Msbtikgs. — ^The use of 
the Assembly Room having been granted to the Agri- 
cultural Society for the purpose of holding evening 
meetings for the discussion of Agricultural subjects, the 
meetings have been commenced, though onl? two have 
yet been held, at which ** Plowing/* formed the subject 
for discussion. A report of the discussion has been 
published in the daily papers of the city ; but we are 
obliged to omit its insertion in our columns in oonse- 
quence of the great press of communications from our 
correspondents. We shall endeavor, however, to fur- 
nish an abstract of the discussions in our April number. 

FAmHxaU CLUB.-^Thecitisens of Stockbridge, Mass., 
have formed a society under the name of '* Farmers' 
Assooiatioa of North Stookbridge ." The members agree 
to meet at each others' houses, every fortnight, in the 
winter season, "for the mutual interchange of know- 
ledge.'' Each member pledgee himself to make some 
experiment in farming in the course of the season, 
mad make an accurate report to the association at the 
«nd of harvest, of the details and results, that the know- 
ledge thus gained by one may become useful to all. We 
are informed that '' the meetings have been regularly 
keld and generally attended. The association at first 
consisted of six or eight members. It has inoreased in 
interest and now has twenty- three members. They are 
catisfled that they have by their meetings added mooh to 
the amount of social pleasure, and something to their stock 
4»f profitable knowledge." The associaiion proposea to 
raise by subscription a fund of at least $500, to be given 
in premiums of dtHerent amounts, from $20 to $150, for 
the best varieties of choice fruit trees, from twelve to 
«eventy-flve in number, that shall be planted after the 
Xormation of the society. The association have appoint- 
ed Daniex. D. Kendall, H. W. Bishop, H. H. Cook, 
John Hotchkik, Ouvse Pbwbt, and Cuablbs Sedg- 
wick, a committee to solicit subscriptions, and have 
appointed John Hotchkin, Treasurer. We spoke, in 
Ihe February number, of the advantages of Farmers' 
Clubs, and we are glad to hear that the people in 
various sections are taking measures to form them. 

Death op Distinguished Fbiends or Agbicvl- 
TtTRE IN England. — Sir Chables Morgan died at his 
residence, Tregedar, in Wales, on the 6tb of Decem- 
ber, aged 86. Ho was a most beneficent patron of 
-agriculture, and bad for many years held an annual 
agricultural show on his own estate, open to general 
competition, and as we have been lately informed by 
our countryman, Mr. Colman, had himself given more 
than twenty- five thousand dollars in premiums. Mr. 
C, mentions having attended the two last of this gen- 
tleman's shows, and says he witnessed ** the grateful 
enthusiasm with which this agricultural patriarch was 
received among his attached neighbors and friends." 

Wm. YouATT, Esq., died in London on the 9th of 
January, aged 70. Mr. Y. was a veterinary surgeon 
of the highest distinction, and was well known both in 
Europe and the United States as the author of the 
works entitled, " The Horse," " The Sheep," and the 
"Ox," published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. He was also the author of a highly 
popular and useful work lately re- published in this 
oountry on the ** Dog." The' Mark^Lane Exprui 
•ays — " He was a proprietor and joiirt editor of * The I 



Veterinarian,' the first periodical pnblicatioo exclnst^pely 
devoted to veterinary matters ; had he lived a few d*TB 
longer he would have witnessed the publication of his 
last work, * The history of the Pig,' on which for some 
years he has been engaged, and which will be published 
in a few days, thus completing his series of Domes tie 
Animals." 

Pbice op Gitebnon's Tbxatisb oh Milch Cows. — 
In the advertisemeot of this work, published in our 
last number, it was said. " thbbb oopiea for $4." Is 
should have been om dollmr. The price of the book is 
37| oents lor single oopies, aad thru copies £or oos 
dollar. It can be had at most of the cheap pubUcatiott 
ofiioes in the oountiy, or it can be obtained of the 
publishers, Gbeblet & McElbath, Tribune Offios, 
New- York, who will send three copies by mail for $1. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 

Kendall's Chubn. — ^Machine pob Cutting Maar. 
^-Gbant's Fanning Mill.— J. W., (St. Stephens, 
Ala.) Kendall's ohnra is of cylindrical form, and the 
churning is performed by a shaft with arms, attached to a 
crank. There are five sizes; number one is seven inches 
by twelve, in the clear; and the other sizes are rego* 
larly larger; each being one inch in diameter and one 
inch in length larger than the size next smaller. The 
prices are 2, 2^, Si, 4, aod 4} doUars. Wiltsie's sau* 
sage cutter is a good machine, and with one man will 
cut 100 pounds of meat in an hour, ready to be made 
into sausages. The prioe is $15. It is about one fool 
square. Grant's fanning mill is considered the best in 
use. There are four sizes— the prices, 21, 23, 25, and 
27 dollars. 

Black-Leo in Cattle. — ^M. B. F., (New Britain, 
Ct.) We have but little doubt that the disease you 
mention is the black-leg. The best preventive is be« 
lieved to be regular aod good feeding. In an essay oa 
the management of stock, which received a prize from 
the Highhind Society of Scotland, it is stated that a 
liberal allowance of turneps with a pound of oiUcake to 
each calf, had been found a specific against this disease. 
The great object is is to keep up a healthy circulation 
of the blood, and this may be in a great measure ac- 
complished by the use of excellent food, aided if neces- 
sary by cathartic medicines. In oases where animals 
are already attacked, it is reconunended to divide the 
large vein in each foot, with a knife, just above where 
it branches oflf to the hoof. A tea-spouaful of saltpetre, 
given to the animal every other day, is said to have 
been found useful. 

IcE-HousES AND Skoke-Houses. — J. H. C, (New 
Albany, Ind.) It b too late to give a plan of an ioe- 
house for this season. We would refer you to the De- 
cember number of the Hortiadturitt. As to smoke- 
houses,, we should prefer building them with brick or 
stone. 

Oil roB Painting Outside or Buildings. — J. F., 
(Venice, N, Y.) Boiled oil is preferred to raw, whore 
the paint is to be exposed to the weather. 

Itauan Rye Qbass.— J. W., (Dutchess Ag. Inst.) 
We have tried this grass to some extent; but except 
for early pasture we cannot say that it has any parti- 
cular advantages over the kinds in common cultivation. 

Cueing Corn Fodder.— F. G. R., (Charlottsville. 
Va.) Corn fodder, cut green, requires a great deal of 
drying, (much more than clover or timothy,) and there 
sometimes comes a season in which it is almost impos- 
sible to cure it. The best way which we have prac- 
ticed, is to cut the corn with a cradle or " corn-cutter,'* 
as soon as it is out of blossom ; let it lie on the ground 
a day or two till it is dried on the outside ; then tie it 
in small bundles as near the top as possible, and put il 
in small shocks, leaving the bottoms open to admit tha 
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air, and binding tbe shocks close to tbe to^. If winds 
opset the shocks , they should be re-set, and they should 
remain out till tbe fodder is perfectly dried, when it 
may be put either in barns or stacks. 

Hornless Calf.— G. K. P., (Wadsworth O.) Vfe 
are inclined to think that the want of boms in your 
oalf, is attributable to the blood of some hornless breed, 
which now ''crops out," thoujrh it may not have ap- 
peared in the immediate progenitors. We have known 
this peculiarity to appear, after it had remained nnde- 
veloped for several generations. It is possible, how- 
ever, that it may be as you suggest, an ** accidental 
cireimistance;" if so, like other traits of similar origin, 
it may be to some extent transmissible to oflfspring. 

Hay Presses. — D. H., (New Albany, Ind.) There 
are hay presses in operation which are thongfat prefer- 
able to those worked by a screw. Of these, Van Ho- 
sen's press, spoken of in the Cultivator vol. ix., p. 66, 
and Dedrick's in vol. x., p. 172, are considered supe- 
rior. The price is from $100 to $120. L. Dedrick, 
Kinderbook, and W. S. Jacks, Catskill, are the manu- 
facturers. 

Heifer. — " A Sitbscriber,'' (Lewisburg, Penn.) 
Without a personal examination of your animal, or 
more definite knowledge in relation to her, it is impos- 
sible to say what is the cause of her failing to give as 
much milk with her second oalf as she did with her 
first. As she is, from your description, a fine animal 
in appearance, we should advise keeping her another 
year, when she may do better. 

Drill-Barrows, Rollers, &c. — B. L., (Shirleys- 
burg. Pa.) Planting machines, or drill-barrows, to do 
what you require, will cost here from $12 to $15. 
Rollers should be made in two or more parts. The 
whole length may be from five to seven feet long. If 
of cast iron, the longest should be in four parts, and the 
shortest in two. If made of wood, six feet in two 
parts is the usual length. [See an article on the roller 
in last vol. p. 111.] 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



The Horse's Foot, and How to Keep it Bomid ; by Williani 
Miles. Re-publisKed from the third London edition, by D* Ap- 
pleton & Co., New- York. 12ino. pp. 70. Price, 25 cents. 
The importance of soundness in the horse's foot is 
•o well known to all who have had any experience 
with that animal, tha% the expression ''910 foot no 
korte" has become a saying. The little work before 
OS, is evidently written by one who understands the sub- 
ject and is capable of imparting useful knowledge to 
others. It is very handsomely " got up," and is illus- 
trated with good cuts, showing the anatomy of the 
horse's foot, modes of shoeing, &c. 

First and Second Annual Reports on the Geology of the State of 
Vermont By Prof. C B. Adums, State Geologist. Burliogtou, 
C. Goodrich. 8to., pp. 360. Price 76 cents. 

The geological survey of this State was commenced 
we believe in 1844, by Prof. C. B. Adams, of Middle- 
bury College. We are indebted to the publisher, Mr. 
Goodrich, for copies of the first and second reports. 
A glance at the subject matter shows that the State 
has been found rich in internal resources, especially in 
iron, and rocks valuable in the arts. These, with the 
means which the ;^ople will soon enjoy in the facilities 
of railroad communioation, will, without doubt, give 
increased wealth and prosperity to the State. A few 
copies of these Reports have been left at the Cultivator 
Office for sale. 
The Child'A First Book of Reading and Drawing. By Jerome B. 

Howard, Teacher of Drawing in the New York State Normal 

School. 

This book is a combination of the Verbal and Phonic 
methods whnh are adopted by many of the best teaoh* 1 



ers of our country. Tbe design of the author is to 
teach the child to read at oncif without spending hia 
time with the uninteresting and nnmeaning a b ab'i. 
The Verbal Combinatians are designed and well calcu- 
lated to remedy the vile habit of reading with that mo- 
notonous, drawling tone, which every teacher knows is 
so hard to cure. The book Is also intended to teach 
Drawing, there being oonneoted with it a aystem of 
Drawing lessons, with directions enabling the teacher, 
though himself unable to draw, to suocessfolly direct 
the child. We consider this a very useful and import- 
ant part of the work. Educationists are beginning to 
see the importance of having Drawing taught in our 
common schools. The plan of the book, though en^ 
tirely new, appears to us very judicious, and it has 
been already introduced with success into many of our 
schools, and bids fair to become very popular. Its au- 
thor has bad considerable experience as a teacher, and 
we have repeatedly witnessed the rapid progress of 
sohools under his direction. 

A Brief Corapend of Ameriean Agrieulnre. By R- L. Allen- 
New-York, Saxion & Miles. 19mo., pp. 436. Price •!. 
An advertisement of this work will be found in this 
number, to which we would call attention. We gave a 
favorable notice of it in our November No. of last year. 
A further examination of the book has confirmed the 
opinion then expressed. A cotemporary in noticing it, 
observes — ^' We think, therefore, that Mr. Allen's 
volume, the basis of which is good practical farming, 
as practiced by the best cultivators in the United States 
-^with an intelligent reference to those principles of 
science which lie at the root of all successful practice, 
is likely to be of much more real service to us than any 
work on agriculture yet issued from the press, and we 
gladly commend it to the perusal of every one of our 
readers engaged in the cultivation of the land.'' 

Tas Amsbicah Poititsrsk's CoaiPAivioa : a practical treatise on 
the breeding, rearing, fattening, and genera) management of the 
various species of domestic poultry, with illostrauons, and por- 
traits of fowU taken from life. By C. N. Bement Fifth edition. 
New- York, Harper & Brothers, poblishers, 83 Clifl* st. pp- 380. 
12mo. 

The fifth edition of this work, from the press of the 
Messrs. HxaPERS, New- York, is before us. As a work 
of practical value, it is beyond all question superior to 
any other of the kind before published in this country ; 
and the favor with which it has been received by tbe 
public is shown by the rapidity with which it has pass- 
ed through the fotir previous editions. We are happy 
to see that the present edition embraces some improve- 
ments over the previous ones — ^particularly in the quaK- 
ty of paper, clearness of type, and the arrangement and 
appearance of the illustrations. We presume the work 
will continue to meet with a ready sale. 

The Prairie Fanner ; devoted to Western Agricnltnre, Mechan- 
ics and Education. Chicago, J. S. Wright and J. A. Wight, 
editors. Monthly, 32 pp., 8vo. $1 a year. 
We can heartily recommend this paper to our west- 
em friends especially, and to all who wish a well con- 
ducted paper of the kind. All those who contemplate 
a removal to the west, should take it, as it will afford 
them information which cannot fail to be of great ser- 
vice, both before and after their removal: 

The Farmer and Mechanic; devoted to A gticnltore, Mechanics, 
Maanfactares, Sciences and the Arts. New- York, pabUshed by 
Wm. H. Starr. Qnvto, weekly, f9 a year. 

This publication, of which we have before made fa« 
vorable mention, commenced its present volume in Jaa- 
nary last, in the quarto form, and with greatly improv- 
ed appearance. Much spirit and ability are displayed 
in its management, and it is certainly a valuable publi- 
cation. We are happy to learn that it is well patronised 
by the class for whom it is designed, and who are no 
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4oabt seoaiUa of the beoeflu to be darived firom tiicli a 
medsiuB of eommoiueatioa. 

AiBericaa Joaraal d Af ncvltare and flciene«. Coodpcled by Dr. 
B. EoMHNMaatf A' Otborae. N«w.York, HMtiOfloB 9l tenwe- 
0ro., pp. 64 MonfU 7, ft • year. 

This work, which, at the comoieiiceaiefit of the pre- 

•ent ytnty was changed from a qnarterlj to a monthly, 
is devoted to the dissemination of useful knowledge, re- 
lating to science, the arts and agricaltore, and the pro- 
notion of soand views in edacation. It is ably edited, 
and should have a wide circalation. 
Eoreka, or the Joornal of the Nstiomd AMociatioa of Inrenlors ; 

dcroied to tho Dwcoreriet of Science and Inveniioa in the Arts. 

Nrw-York, pablisbed by Wm. H. Starr. Monthly, quarto, at 

$1 a year. 

The Eureka is neatly printed, and makes a good 
appearance. It publishes monthly lists of patents is- 
sued from the United 8utes Patent Office, and gives 
the earliest notice of all new inventions, with diagrams 
and illustrations of the articles to which they refer — 
comprising altogether mach valuable information. 
The Parmer's A^icnhnral CbemiMry ; compiled from the bes^ 

solhon ; by If . M. Rodgera, M. D. ; ada|Nod to the imc of 

common ichooU. O. H. Derby k Co., Oeaevs, N. Y. 

This is a small manual relating chiefly to chemistry, 
botany, and mineralogy, compiled principally from the 
writings of Liebig, Thaer, Petzholdt, Johnston, and 
Chaptal. An appendix is added, embracing brief re- 
marks on tillage — insects, and modes of avoiding their 
ravages— weods, and modes of extirpating them — and 
grafting, by diflerent modes. We have not examined it 
minutely, but observe that the various subjects are 
treated in a plain manner, and we cannot doubt that 
the book contains valuable matter for the class for 
which it is designed. 
The Medico-Chimrfical Review, and loamal of Practical Medl- 

eine. London, Quarterly. Re-publMbed in New-York by R. 

k O. S. Wood. i5 a year. 

This is unquestionably one of the most valuable 
medical journals published in the world. It is con- 
ducted by several of the most able physicians in Lon- 
don, and furnishes a vast amount of information on 
every subject connected with the practice of medicine. 

Colman's European Agriculture, Part yiii. — 
This is one of the most interesting numbers of this ex- 
cellent work which has yet appeared. We had intend- 
ed to give a pretty full view of its contents in this num- 
ber, and have a long article in type, which we have 
been obliged to postpone. An article on the '^ Culti- 
yation of Hops,'' derived chiefly from the part under 
consideration, will be ibund m another part of our 
presont number. 



FAT MEAT. 

At the Centre Market in this city, on the 22d of 
February, there was a fine show of fat meat. Wo no- 
ticed the following: — 

Beep. — E. Kirkpatrick had the carcass of a five 
year old ox, said to have been a cross of Durham and 
common stock, bred by N. C. SvncBT, of Clifton Park, 
Siiratoua county, weijrhing, 4 quarters, 1,570, hide, 
113, tallow 203 =s 1,886 lbs. The quality of the beef 
was very fine. 

D. Mahoket had the carcass of a spayed heifer, four 
years old, a grade Durham, bred by F. Rotch, of But- 
ternutts, Otsego county, weighing, 4 quarters, 1,200, 
hide 100, tallow 150». 1,460 lbs. For weight in pro- 
portion to bone, this animal was most extraordinary. 

P. & J. Frbdsnrich and J. McQuade had the car- 
casses of three pair of cattle fatted by Wm. Champun, 
of Sherburne, Chenango Co., which weighed as follows: 
two six year old oxen, 3,600; two do. five years old, 
S|000; two do. four years old, 2,900. 



Pork.-~Geo. ScHWAars had three large bogs. T^ 
of them were latteaed by Mr. WooLromo, of this city. 
They were a cross of the Cheshire, and were two yemrs 
old. The barrow weighed 718 lbs.; the sow, wbidi 
reared a litter of pigs last sommer, weighed 524 lbs. 
The other was a Berkshire hog about two years old. 
which weighed 516 Ihe. 

Mutton. — ^E. KiajEPATaiCK had the carcases of 13 
South Down wethers, bred by F. Rotch, Butternuts, 
Otsego county, from one year and a half to two years 
old, which weighed from 63 Iba. to 97 lbs- each. They 
were of very fine quality. 

H. Featherlt had the carcasses of six sheep, fat- 
tened by N. Jenkiits. of Glen, Montgomery county, 
weighing from 106 to 128 lbs. They were chiefly of 
Leicester or Bakewell breed, and of superior appearance. 



PAICI3 OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTB. 

Ncw-Yorfc, Feb. 18, IM7 
FLOUR— GeiMee, prr bbt , tTaS. 

GRAIN— WhcAt, per biMhel, •! .81<i«l 75— Rye, Me.— BBr)«7, 
eih-Oiitii. 48a50— Coni, Northern aiid Jer«ey. 97a 100- 

BUTTER—Oranffe Covnty, per lb., ttc.^Wefticra dairy, 14a. 
— OJiio, I«|c. 
CHBRHI-:— Bed thippinf , per lb., •i«7ie. 
BBKF— McM, per bbl., Ilt-Phme, «0af9.6O. 
PORK— Mee«, per bbl., fl^— Prime, fU.7S«913. 
Hams— 8moked, per lb.. 7|a9 cto. 
LARD— Per lb. (new) lOc. 

HliMP— RsMis, cImb, per loa, •OS— ABMrican, dew-roosd, 
•115. 
HOPS— Per lb., flnS fort^talle. 

TOBACCO— Connecticut, per lb-, Itel te— Kentocky, 4|a4e. 
8EBDS -Flax, per biuhel, f I.SSaSl.aa-Clover, per lb., 8|e. 
— Timotliy. (henU-fprsM,) per bu., #tt-50. 

Cotton— New Orleiim aud Alatana per lb., 10|aMie^Up- 
land and Florida. 10ia!3]e. 
WOOI^— < Boston pricee.) Feb 19: 

Prime or Haxon fleece*, washed per lb.* 40a45 elk 

American full blood fleeces 33a3» *' 

three-rounhs blood fleeces, 30>i33 *< 

'* bair blood do »aaO "* 

** cme-fourth blood and commou, 9Sa)M ** 

RsM&KCS.— The exports of flotir from New-Tork, from the flrsi 
to the mixtreiuh of Febninry, were 9.5.4.T7 barrel*. The cji(x>rts f^ 
gram (or the snme period, were 449.K30 buthels corn; 93.!i<39 do. 
wheal; 37.588 do. rye: 18,894 da barley; 2.ulUdo. oatsi The ex- 
port of provisions (oi tne same period were S.1U1 bbls. beef; 1,:{I1 
do. pork ; 4,298 kegs lard Beef is rather dull, aiid there is not as 
mnch brisknees in the grain market as prevailed a few days sines 
—all seem waiting: for the English steamer which at this dale had 
not arrived at Boaton. 

POSTSCRIPT.— Siuce the above was written the Cambria has 
arrived at Boston, bringing news from England to the 4th of Feb- 
ruary. There has been a considerable decline lu breadstidTs, but 
the provision market was firm. Tl^ decline in wheat is 4«. to 5s. 

Kr quarter ; Indian corn 4«. per quarter; flour A*, (about one dol- 
r) per barrel. The demand for American lard, beef, pork, and 
cheese, was good, and priees were well supported. Prices of cot- 
ton and woolen fabrics were very irregular. The news, howerer. 
seems to have but little effect on the New- York market. Floor in 
that city on the 23d of Feb , was steady at #7 for Genesee, and 
f 6.87^ for Michigan. Com was brisk at 98c. to 100c.— sales 
flU,000 to 70,000 bushels. Prorisioiv, market remained without macb 
change. 

UVE STOCK MARKET. 

SrigKiaiij AfoM., Monday^ F«4. IS. 
At market 550 Beef Cattle,I3 yokes of working Oxen, %t Cows 
and Calves, 1700 Sheep and about 7*2 swiiic. 

BckfCattls.— Extra at $6.50 -first quality, $5— aecoiid olia- 
lity, $5.85(3 #5 50. -• '» H 

WoKKi.xG OxKH— Sales were made at $74, 78, and 92. 
Cows A3CD Calves —Sales were made at $*21, d4, "29, and $94. 

?liRBP.— Sales were made at the IbUowing prices .*— $1.83, 1.07, 
3. 3.1$, 9.75, 5.99, and $«. 

SwijfE.— Sales werie not noticed, there being but few at market. 
N. B. There being a Inrge supply of Beeves at market, prices 
were hardly sustained, and a large number remain uiuold at ths 
close of the market.— [Traveller!] 

PRICBS or Wool, in Western New.l|prk, for the last elsTcn 
years : 1835) average price 35 cents per pooud. 

1630, do 36 do do 

1837, do 37 do do 

1839, do 35^ do do 

1839, do 47} do do 

1840, do 33 do do 
184t, do 36} do do 
184S, do 30} do do 
1843, do 88 do do 
1944, do 39} do do 
1845, do 99} do do 
l$4ib 4o iC $s $s 
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Prsss&vation or Hams. — As soon as the ham is 
taken from the brine, and while yet wet, dust the flesh 
part with finely ground black pepper. This renders it 
80 repulsive to the flies that they will not deposit their 
eggs. An experienced farmer stated some years ago, 
that he preserved his bacon from the attacks of the fly, 
by burning a small quantity of red pepper on the fire 
used for smoking. 

BOX FOR EDGINGS. 

r)NE Tboatand ftLvda Box Edgings, for sale at • low rate. Ap- 

^^ ply at the AgricuUural Warehoiue, No 10 Green-at , Albany. 

March 1— 2t. LUTHER TUCKER. 

FRUIT TREES FOR SALE. 
nPHE aabscriber respectfully informs the pablic that Jie still eon- 
■■• tiiioes the Nuraery business, about one mile north of the 
Steamboat Landing, in the Village of Newbarghi and directly op- 
posite (East) of the Powellion House. 

All orders (post-paid) punctually attended to. 

March l~2l CHA8. DOWNING. 

HIGHLAND NURSERIES. 
^OTICE.— A. J. DowniNO having retired from the Nursery bu- 
^^ siness heretofore conducted at Newburgh under the firm of 
A. J. Dcwming t Co.^ the same will be continued by the subscri- 
beis. They will not only endeavor to maiHtaiii the high character 
nHiich these Nurseries have had, for a long time, but. as the pre- 
sent stock is gradually dravru from Mr. D«'s grounos, they will 
greatly enlarge the Nurseries, and endeavor fully to meet the cnn- 
■tamly increasing demand for the trees grown here. 

Orders addressed to the subscribers poMt-paid will receive prompt 
attention, and all trees, shrubs, plants, Ac, will be carefully pack- 
ed and shipped to any part of the Union. A. SAUL & CO. 

Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, Feb. 16, 1847. 

The undersigned strongly recommends the above Nursery firm 
to public confidence* 

The practical management of the Nurseries will be in the hands 
of Mr. A. Savi., who has been at the head of this department here 
for the last eight yean, and his accuracy and fidelity in the pro- 
|)agatiou of fruiu and general care of the Nurseries, during that 
time, are the best guarantee for the faithful and careful manner in 
which the business will hereafter be coiiduciid. 

A. J. DOWNING. 

Highland Garden, Newburgh, Feb. 16, 1647. Mar-It 

COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY, OF 

PARSONS & Co. 
Fhtshingf near New-York, 
nPHE proprietors of ibis establishment are constantly increasing 
■■• their stock, which now covers nearly seventy acres of grouno, 
and includes every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, &c. Their possession oi specimen 
grounds for the testing of every variety of fruit they cultivate, 
affords them increased facilities fur the attainment of correctness. 
They would also call attention to their large ossorimem of Foreign 
Grapes, some seventy varieties of which they are fruiting under 
^ass. 

To venders, and those who purchase in large quantities, liberal 
discounts will be made. Catalogues can be obtained gratis of 
PARSONS & LAWRENCE, 10 Finest; of A. B. ALLEN, 187 
Water st, New- York, or of the proprietors by mail. 

March 1, 1847— 2t. 

SEED POTATOS FOR SALE. 

A FEW hundred bushels ofHalPs Early June Potatoes. Thisvari- 
''*- eiy after a cultivation of four years, has proved, when planted 
early, unaffected by the potato disease. It is the best early potato 
raised for market, grows large, produces a fine crop, and is an ex- 
cellent potato for fall and winter use. Several persons who ap- 
plied last year through Comstock & Co., and were not supplied, 
have the preference this year by an early application. Orders 
may be addressed to the subscriber, or left at the Agricultural 
Warehouse of Luther Tucker. 
March 1— 2t. WILLIAM HALL. 

PLOWS ! PLOWS ! ! 

rtR attention of Farmers and Dealers is particularly invited to 
our assortment of Farming Tools — among which may be found 
a complete assortment o( the most approved as well as common 

glow*, including all sizes of the Center Draft, Side-Hill, Subsoil, 
elf-Sharpening Plows, from Mcfisrs. Prouiv & Mears, of Boston. 
Also, the Eagle, Subsoil, Side-Hill, Self-Sharpening, and others, 
from Messrs. Rnggles, Nourse & Mason, of Worcester, Mass. 
Also, the PeekskiU Plow, all sizes, from Minor & Horton, of Peeks- 
kill, N. Y-, and Delano's Diamond Plow — all for sale at the manu- 
facturers' home prices, and warranted. The acijuatable Steel 
Point Self-Sharpening Flows, from the factory of Messrs. Rug- 
gles, Nourse & Mason, is just received. This is a new improve- 
ment in the wearing parts <^ the plow, and has several advantages 
over the common ^lows in use. (See R. &. N.'s advertisement.) 
Also on hand Cultivators, Harrows, ("eed-Sowers, and Planters, 
Ox-Shovels or Scrapers, Field Rollers, &c., &c., Ac, at the Alba- 
ny Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, Noa. 10 and IS Oreen- 
g^ AlbMr. N. T. L. TUCKBR. 



ALBANY SEED STORE, 
No. 10 Gretn-Stred. 
(pHE subscriber has now on hand at the above establishment, % 
'- general assortment of FIELD, GARDl^N, and FLOWER 
SEEDS, warranted of the best quality, and which will be sold at 
as low rates as at any place in the country. Among the assorts 
ment, are the following * 

GRASS 8EEDS.— Timothy,. Orchard, Red Tbp, Wesleru, aod 
Northern Clover, Ac, &c. 

• SPRING GRAINS.— Black Sea Wheat, Rye, Bariey, Buck- 
wheat. Millet, Peas, Indian Corn, Jtc, Jte. 

ROOTS.— Hairs Eariy, Carter, and other kinds of Potatoes— 
Altringham, Long Orange, and Large White Carrots— Rnta-Baga, 
Mangold \Vurtze1, Sugar Beets, Ac. Ac 

GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS of all kinds. 

March 1. LUTHER TUCKER. 

■ I ii»i» 111 1 .1.. II » 

SENECA LAKE. 

A BEAUTIFUL FARM for sale, lying on the east side of the 
Seneca Lake, Seneca Co., N. Y., about 7 miles south of Gene- 
va, containing about 159 acres of tlie best quality of land There 
is about 60 acres of excellent wood and timber land, and tlie arable 
and meadow land is of the best quality and in good condition. 
Lowest price 950 per acre. The oue-half of the purchase moner 
may remain on bond and mortgage for many years. Title good. 
The farm may be viewed at any u me. ^ Apply to RICHARD DEY, 

V, No. 61 " " 



on the premises, or to JAMES R. DEY 



Liberty-st, New* 



York, or to JACOB C. DEY, Fultou-st., Brooklyn. 
Fayette, March 1, 1847—31. 

FINE PURE BRED SHEEP FOR SALE. 

THE subdbriber being about to give up the fhrming bustneai, 
offers for sale his stock of Merino Sheepj cousistiiig of 64 pure 
bred Merino ewes->all with lamb by the celebrated Rambouillet 
Buck " Grandee,** owned by Rev. L. G. Bingham, of Wiilistun, 
Vt. AIko 60 lambs from the above-mentioned ewes, got by the 
Rambouillet buck " Chancellor," and the Paular ** Mt. Defiance,** 
now owned by Merrill Bingham, Esq., of Cornwall, Vt. It is be- 
lieved by their owner that tbe^ are fully equal to any flock of 
^eep in the country for raising stock. The ewes, aside from 
raising a lamb each, sheared last June, upon an average, 4 lbs. 4 
oz. orwell washed wool— perfectly clear from gum. The wool was 
sent to Samuel Lawrence, Esq., of I^owell, and pronounced by 
him to be the right kind of wool for our farmers to raise— being 
the most profitable. 

Satisfactory evidence of the blood can be given. Apply to tba 
subscriber at Williston, Vu, or A. B. Allen. 187 Water-st N. Y. 

TUOS.H. CAN FIELD. 

March 1— St. 



QUINCY HALL AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE, BOSTON. 
(Over Quincy Market, South Market-St, 
pUGGLES, NOURSE &■ MASON, wholesale and retail dealers 
^ in Agricultural and Horticultural Iropleroents, Machinery, aud 
Seedb. 

Also manufacturers of the celebrated WORCESTER EAGLE, 
SELF-SHARPENING, HILL-f*IDE. and SUBSOIL PLO^yS, 
and other implements, at Worcester. Mass. As their slock of im- 
plements are mostly made either by themselves at their extensive 
works at WtMrcester, or by other manufacturen especially for their 
trade, their assortment far exceeding in variety and qtiautity any 
establishment of the kind in this country, and being sob a^u five 
the makers of several important implements uf much notoriety and 
usefulness, they are enabled to offer very great advantages and 
facilities to Planters, Farmers, and Dealers. 

To their bef^nre extensive assortment of Plows, they have recent, 
ly added seveiml patterns, embracing new and importOHt tmjrew- 
ments in form, construction, and fixtures, which adapt them io both 
shoal and extra deep plowing. Their particular form to take up 
the furrow slice, and turn it over in the most perfect manner, with 
the least fowtr ofdm/tj leaving the soil in the best possible condi- 
tion for alter cultivation, and production of crops, the acknowledged 
and unexampled strength and darability or their castings and 
fixtures, the uniform construction and superior finish of the wood 
by machinery used only by themselves, are among the peculiar 
characteristics of their plows- 

By the combination of ihe Dial Clevis, recently patented by them- 
selves, and the draft rod, the plow is easily airanged to make txtm 
ditp or tkoal work, at the option of the operator. 

FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN, FLOWER, and HERB SEEDS, 
which are raised by the most experienced American and Eun>|WRn 
Growers, particulariy for their trade, and can be relied on us genu- 
ine and Aresh, and will be packed to order, at wholesale and re- 
tail, with labels of instruction relative to the time of planting and 

mode of culture. ... ... ^ « . m 

Agenu for the principal nurseries in Ihe victiuty of Boston bim 
New- York. Guano, Poudrette, Bone Dust, Ac. 

Catalogues containing descriptions and cuts of their extensive 
stock of implements and machines ; also, catalme of Garden and 
Field Seeds, and Grains, embracing directions for their cultivation 
with general observations, remarks on soils, and fertilizers, their 
prtonrties and application; and upon the propagauon of Fruit and 
Ornamental trees; the whole comprising iieariy 100 octavo pages, 
may be had gratis on application by mail or otherwise. 

Luther Tucker, sole agent at Albany, Nos. 10 and 19 Graau-St., 
and A. B. Allen, for New-York City, No. 187 Wat«r-St 

March 1— ft. 
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CHOICE VARIETIES OF FBUIT. 

BV 8. MOIILSON, 

M tht OU BothuItT NuTHty. 

T^VKNTr Ihouuiiil ITfca oCtha »lelinted NurUiem Sn uvlc. 




. .... . ..jwbrrTi ■udOnunifilalTiMawid Sliiubi, w 

be ptoperly nrkcd, whrn deiiml, fur iiiy poniiHi nf 
Isd 8UIM. CBiinla. nr Ruropc. CKlilopin fraiii to 
«t;plicaii». OidMi iinl annrnpaiiled wiiK mnilinnre. > 

Bkmou, New Yntk, or Philadclphim. Also ■! Moiiirral. 

Coboin, TnrMito, or Haniillun. 8. MOI'I^ 

March I— a. Office 38 Frwu-H,. Roche»tBi 



FOR SALE. 
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WM. VAN WYCK. J 



JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
V. STATES AGRICULTURJIL WJiREHOUSE, 

N.i. I8S Fronl-niccI, incar Fullon,! Ntw-Vork. 
Foundry and ilackint Shop 50a and 504 M'alrr-tl. 

1 ind DcnlFri in AGKICirLTUKAI. IMI'I.EMENTM to llic 
temiag all ili« taioii improremcnH in ityle. workminhin, and ma- 
or & HaRon'i now*, all k'<K 



riligr»ld'> Pucnt I 
ffincUir'a Can Plan 
■win'i Cam, Coffee, 



---. flSlo*,' 

HoTey-i f»r-ftiii.«l Hay, Slrai 



HarherkCo.'* do. do. 
I. T. Omit ft Ca.>a Pri 



Marher A Co.'iSHone Power. 



layKct ft Co.'t 1 
Klow.; 



Plowi, 




p.Kber'<naw.o/.lll<iTl.ti; 
HiiclKock'a do. do. 




















«.kc,.*c...l(of*h,chw.lUf 



FRDIT TREES FOR SALE CHEAP. 

A T the Walworth namrica, abooi TWO Ihrjfty Peiifb Trem, «f 
■"■ Ihe cboieeM vaiielir*. tuhiT.— ' - >"-—>- ■" — "— - 



oteVn New-Yotk. ri 
Lliim Addrei*. po«. 
T. O. YEOMAN8/ 




ISABELLA GRAPES, 
/^F propet an for formini Tineytrda, propagated tna ami co*. 

Point, are now uffrrcd lu ib« public. Thotc wLo may purdtM* 

Grape wiUi enure tucccia. {proviilcd llicir location it noi loo ttt 
nonh-l All clKmnMicillon.. poM-p-id, atVlrcucd lo R. T. 11*- 
DKRKII.L, M. D 3W Browlwny, Niw.Yorh, wiU receive uieD- 
liou. Ha frrl« miiW e.aiUriil ihal he ha> ao rv ntlionled *■ 



COLTOK'S PATEKT PREMIUM BEE-HIVE. 

J\ HlliMT>||hnrora>ln|r Ihia hire, are reiprcirully Inriud la 
eiairiinr Ilia priiici|Je> ou whirli il ia built, iiid the aitnnuta 

fMitiiiallT coven^l with bee*. lo thai ihe bee-raoih eaniHN 

hai Ibecombi-neiida iroin the lopof iha boi dnwp thrwigli 



tuur will be at Ncw-Voik eity llinmeli the imnilh of MarcK 



be ntkde lo John M. Denitett, si Ga)'i 
Pillrfcld, Yl . March 1. I&l7-It. 



AARON COLTON. 



THE WB8T1 THE GREAT WEST! 

PRAIRIE FARMER, 

Vol. VII, im. 

puBI.ISlIRD ntoDihly at Chicano, lUiiwi.. by Jomi S. W.ion 



^o'lTNTwitlGllf''ind t. 



.M!^8I I 






Eveiy iniclligeni penon at tbe cat! or loulh wiibn tn taiDiv, ff 
iiaiii III Biiy other way, uuleaa they tpaiHl hundrede of dollafa >■ 



. The I 






in, ftr it baa reoched iu >ik 
y SOOO eopiea, chiefly al lb* 
Ihia alandJiiK amoiiK hindied 
wholly original, and a luf* 



R publiihed chiefly fhr 



Dm (rear, Nciiinenla, Rag Whecla. ftc. 

t;aHiiiga «- all kmdii miide (o order. Uanh 1, IMT— tf. 



hnmc ncniiallon. <ben ia no allemlK lo eiainn< 
The inliirnHiiinn can be relied uddu d> maful. 

Tb« elX BAUK VOLUMISb .litcheif ill COT. 
newsnapet pnoage. and llieTlh, aa iuued, will be aenl for tS: and 
thergaranuwiirkllHibliibedvbiGhtiiniidlKi large an ■miiutitor 



ir:^ EaHrni Slid mi — ■-.-■-. = --, - 

inacrlioBa. (wilh thia note,) in Ihree oiirerelil miiiilha, and aciiilini 
L^imber eowaining it to the" Prairie Furmer, Cluc.gD, lUiuol*,* 
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HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

THTi ailcnlion of farracrt ia iurited to Wheeler^* Pateul Ho«c 
^winfiS^engmviogaud dMcripUon of which >. given in 
fbe CuiuJSw for *Fcb.. 1847. Among the •dvaiitages of this 




SSerSSSriS sis for^«wW^ Sttmw-Cimeni, or yy other 
2icS?ne X" i i* wished to iinS^l by m^re power. Price, for 

In diSrterwd 9t mchee long, with the concave flUed with ^>ike> 
!!!l.^«itkflMmei)ft Mttinr inio the Threihef . Another adTanlage oi 

JilH^ftlT^.SSrrfK th. t5SUi5.. •» -TiBgft. work 
of one or two men with rakee. 



G 



or 



wTihUiUMaSS^ Power and Thresher, MO ^hels jrf oat., 
iW^^f wheat msSr be threshed per day, with a <*«»«• o{^»««";^ 
The Tbo?e machines constantly «« b«id«l the Albany Ag. 

Wy^W;>;»s eg^5^^^^ No. It, Qxeen^^t^^ ^^^^^ 

' ATLANTIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
Smithtovm, Long Idand, near New-York. 

THE aobMribers offer for sale at very low prices, a large a«ort- 
menl of Fruit ttees, inclndinj Apples. Pears, Peaches, Cherry, 
QuiSe; Nectarine, Plum, Apricot, Ac., of the mo^ approved 
•Srt?^ Also, the choicest kinds of Gooseberries, Raspberries, Cur- 

"^^^:i:^::io^nt^ Tree ^^^^^a^^r"^^ 

WaiSsis^wvery extensive, including over 10.000 Evergreen 
'rSiwlfSfAjples and Pears, containing over 35,000 tree., in- 

miS^4i iTu^packed in the the best manner, and forwarded to 
vxy part of the country agreeable to order. 

k^^ •'"' "^ ^"^"^ """^ '^^'r DOANE ^ BON. 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
183 Front'9t.9 Ntw-Yorh. 

THE subscriber offers for sale an extensive assortment of Parm- 
inir and Oaideninr utensils, coiislsling m pyt of plow* of 
Freebwnhi, Minor's, florton & Co.'s, Prouty & Mears», and Rng- 
SesTNonrJe A Mason's pattens. The Locked Coulter, and 

^^'^r^T^r.^ MHls, Grain Cr^lej, Com aM Cob 
M«ls, Straw Cuiter«, of Greene'a, Hovey'a, Eastman's, and other 

**Hom!'pS^r^'mSung Machines, &o. Gin gear. Mill, Horse, 
power, and all other castings, constantU' on hand^Alw a general 
SioniientofBrass, Copper, and Iron Wire Cloih^r Paper, Rico, 
and other mills. Seives, Screen*, Riddle, Ac., *c. 

Persons ordering articles from the subwsnbcr may depend upon 
having them made of the best materials and m l^« "^Jkio^iiw""" 
likeiiuiner. ^ ^ ,^,^^^ JOHN MOORE. 

New-York, Oct* 1, 194S-^ . 

TO NEW-YORK FARMERS AND EMIGRANTS. 

ONE hundred and fifteen thousand acres Illinois I^ands for sale, 
in trncu of 40, 8U, 120, 160 acres, or more, to suit purchasers. 
The lands are all first rate, and among the very best in the slate, 
and are aitaated in the counties mo«t densely setaed, vie., 
Morgan, Scott, Cass, Mason, Menard. Green, Sangamon, Logan, 
Chriiliai, Mason. McLean, Woodford, and Macoupin. To actw^ 
iettlers every reasonable indulgence will be given as to time of 
payment. The price fln»ra 4>« to •« per acre. 

A correspoiideiit of one of the New-York papers, writes re- 
specting this section of Illinois as fisliows : 

»» B0Krdaunm^ Cast Co., W., Jem. 10, 184«. 

Th« RlOni 0» »M» W»tT.— GOTHAWTXS OH THB WllfO.— It is 

now six weeks since I leA the city of Gotham, durinr which time I 
have seen considerable of this western country, aiid I must say the 
beautiful prairies of Illinois, far exceed what I had anticipated, 
and this country may truly be called the garden of the world. 
There is nothing to prevent farmers in this coontry from getting 
rich, M the land is the roost fertile in the world, and it will pro- 
duce everything grown in the vegetable kingdom, 

*' A New England man would hardly believe me if I tell him 
that some farmers here produce ten thousand bushels of coni, aiid 
half as many bushels of wheat in a year, to say nothing of cattle 
and hoff», of which some raise as many as n^ehundred head. One 
farmer told me that he raised th« lapl year 6000 biu«bels of com, 
and it was all produced by the labor of two men only. 

" Cattle and sheep feed noon the prairies all winter, as they arc 
■cldom covered with snow.'' . . - -^ 

Moat of the above lands may be cultivated 109 yeaia or more 
without manuring, being of the richest alluvial soil. The titles are 
indisputable, and the lands will be sold at low prices and in quan- 
Uties to suit purchasers. Letters (post paid) addressed to D. B. 
Aykss, Esq., ol Jacksonville, III., or the subscriber, will receive 
prompt attention. As many persons out of the state have an idea 
that the taxes are very burdensome in Illinois, we state that they 
range from 91 .50 to #3.00 per anoam, on 80 »creii of land. 

JOHN GRIGG, 

Jan. 1, 1847.- Ol No. 9 North Fourth-sL, Pfailadelplda 



WIRE CLOTH SIEVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC- 
TORY. 

THE subscriber has oooslanily on hand a large assortment af 
tha Above axticlas, which ha offen at the lowest marksl 
prices. D. L. CLAWSON. 

July, 1&I6— 10 mos. 191 Water-ai , New-York. 

P. 8.— All kinds of wire work manufactured to order. 

UANO.— 300 tons, the balance of the ship Shakspeare's cargo 
from Ichaboe, in tight casks, for !>ale in lots to suit purcha- 
sers, by £. K. COLLINS & Co.. 66 South-st. 

'Hie many experiments made this season from this cargo, not 
only prove the great gain in using it, but that it is at least equal ii 
1 not superior to any otuier guano. 

Sept, 1, 1846.— tf ^ 

NEW-ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

AND SEED STORE. 
No$. 51 and 52 North MarktUStrteU Bo$ion, 

FOR sale at this establishment, a general assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Garden Implements— Howard's Improved Pa- 
tent Cast Iron Plow^of all sises. Martin's improved Eagle and 
other Plows; Double Mould Board, Side-Hilt, Paring, and other 
plow»s in great variety, and of the moi« appfoved jntteroa. How- 
aid's Subsoil Plows, Cultivators of different deeenpuons; Millie' 
Seed Sower, (the bast in use;) Oeddes' and other Harrows of 
various patterns ; Green's Straw-Cutters, Willis' Straw-Cntters, 
of varioitf kinds and prices ;Oanlt's Patent Chums, Grind^ones or 
Friction Rollers ; Cast Iron Field Rollers, (a very superior and 
substantial article ;) Garden Rollers of cast-iron, different sizes ; 
Iron Rakes of every siae and variety ; Garden Trowels, Syriiigea 
in great variety ; ftuning and Budding Knives ; Prouing ^issors. 
and Shc*s in great vwriety ; Grass Hooka and Garden Shears; 
Garden and Fi^d Hoes of every pattern; Scufflers every size; 
Pick Axes, Shovels, Spades, Dung and Garden Forks of every de- 
scription ; Hay Tools, including the very best Scythes manufac 
tured in the country, (in all cases warranted;) Hall's and othe 



other 
HarRAkM. Piteh-Fbrka, Grain Cradles, Homm Rakes, Sickles, 
AusUn's Rifles, Whet Stones, Ac., Ac. . _ ^. , 

Alio a complete assortment of Chains, irtK— Fence Chains— 
Trace do -Ox do.-Dof do.-Tie.up do. Hale's Hone Power; 
Hale's Threshing Machjuo and Winnowing Mills* Garden En* 

^^"JSso Axes, HalcheU. Bill Hooks, Hanmeis; Axe, Hoe, and 

Rake Handles; Ox Yokes, BuU Rings : together with every 

other article important for Agricultural or Horticultural purposes. 

Harris' Paint Mill, the best in use, is also for sale at this estab- 

Iwhment. gggup^ TREES, AND PLANTS. 

The Mibscribers are enabled to furnish seeds of the pwest ooa- 
lily of every variety of field, vegetable, and flower seed ; embra- 
oini every variety desirable far culUvation. ^^ , ^ 

Also, Fruit, Forsst, and Ornamonial Trees and Shrabs, of evar 

^'^^^is promptly attended to. JOSEPH BRECK k o». 
Boston, Sept. l-^tt. 

I T GRANT & CO.'S PATENT PREMIUM FAK 

MILLS. 

THE subscribers, manufacturers of these celebrated mills, hav- 
ing enlarged their manufacturing estAblishment} hopes to ha 
enabled hereafter to supply promptly the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for ^at article. These mills have been repeate<l!y tried, and 
the principle upon which they operate thoroughly examined and 
terted by committees appointed by the State Agriculmral .Society, 
and in avery instance have been declared greatly si^ierior to any 
that have come in competition with them. They have taken the 
j5r«pf«mf«matfonrof the New-York State Agricultural Faiia, 
(being all at which they have been exhibited.) and at the State 
Faint in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Our mills took the first pra- 
mium and we were awarded a silver medal for the new improva- 
ment. at the Fair of the American Institute in 1846, and they re- 
ceived the highest considerntion at the great National Fair, re- 
cently held at the ciiy of Washington. Wherever they have been 
exhibited, they have received the unqualified commendation of ag- 
riculturists, and are believed to be the only milU ever invented or 
manufactured, that will chaff and screen wheat perfectly clean 
(and at the rate of one bushel per minute) at one operation, taking 
out the chcs», cockle, and smut at the same time. They will also 
thoroughly clean all other kinds of grains and settls by running it 
through once. We manufacture four sizes, varying in price from 
iisi fat- No. 1, to ^ for No. 4, and have no hesitaxioii iu war- 
ranting them superior to anything of the kind now in use. 

We also manufacture very superior Grain CradUs^ which have 
taken the first premium wherever exhibited 

Our Fan Mills and Cradles are for sale at factory prices at the 
following places: „ „ ^ 

John Mayher A Co., 196 Front-st., New-York. 

E. Whitman, 65 Light-st., Baltimore ; * 

Deoslow ft Webster, Savannah, Geo. ; 

Fitzhugh Coyle, Wai»hington City; 

Baggs A Parsons, Springfield, Mass.; 

Pierce, Sweet & Co., Buriingtou, VI.J 

J. W. Howes, Montpelier, Vt; 

Luther Tucker, !• and It Green-st, Albany, N. T. 

H. Warrea-Troy: 

J. 8. A J. Brown, Nowburgh. . . _ ... 

Orders thankfully received and promnHy attended ta, and all 

Joiicticn p. O., Rons. Co , N. Y., Jan. I.— tf 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 

BT R. L. ALLBNi 

THE cbenpest and mart valuable Book for m Fanner ever print* 
ed. Being a complete guide, both Practical and Scientific, 
for the roniiagemeiit of the Farm. 

The reader can form some idea of what he !• going In buy. from 
the fafl il»»»i this work treats io a plain, practical manner, of up- 
ward of EIGHT HUNDRED different aubjects, im|wrt«nt to the 
Former, the Planter, the Stock-Breedcr, and the Horticulturist It 
aUo touches on Chemistry, Geology, Botany, Anatomy, Physiolo- 
gy, and Mechanics, as applicable to Agriculture. 

The book contains 487 pages, and in beautifully bound m cloth 
gilt, suitable for a library. It would be a moat valuable Premium 
for diatribulioii among Agricultural Societies, to which, and the 
Trade, a liberal discount would be made, ^rice, One Dollar. 
P©r sale by A. B- ALLKN, X87 Waier-Si., and by ) M.^vork. 
C. M. SAXTON, 205 Broadway, j"*^ ***'*■ 

Mnrrh 1— St. . 

NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

FAR.MKR8. Plantt<rs,andOardeDeni, will find the LARGEST 
and MOST COMPLETE assortment of Agricultural Imple- 
ments. Field and Garden seeds, of ail kinds, ever offered in this 
market. Most of the implements are of new and highly improved 
patterns, warranted to be made of the best materials, put toother 
In^ the (strongest manner, of a soperior finish, and offered at the 
lt)west cash prices. A*. B. ALLEN k, Co., 167 Water-«t, N. Y. 
March 1, 1847— tf. 

NURSERYMAN WANTED. 

A NURSERYMAN who tliorooghly understajids the business of 
mmuiging fruit-trees, is wanted to take charge of a nursery, 
cither a« a partner or on stipulated wages. Inquire at t^iis office. 
March l—lt. 

CHEAP PLOWS. 

SING[<K-Hor«« PIomts, from 93.00 to S3 00' each ; 
Double- Horse "' " Sa.OO to 96.00 *' 
The woods of these plows are made of the best of whit* oak. The 
handles are steaded and then bent crooked^ instead of being sawed 
out. This makes them much stronger and more durable. The 
castings are made from good nnppig iVom, without any admixture 
or old temp. Tlie wrought iron work is of excellent quality, with 
txtras attached to the plowii. A liberal discount to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN k, Co., 187 Water-street, N. Y. 
March 1— -St. ^__ 

APRICOT TREES FOR SALE. 

THE snbmrriber has for sale at his nursery, (Fishkill Landing, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y.,) Apricot Trees poaseasing qualities that 
make them a valuable kind to cultivate The trees are hardy and 
great bearers. They come in bearinfr early, bear in any exposure, 
and with us, everv year. The original tree from which these 
were worked, has been in bearing eighteen years^ and has never 
failed to produce a fair crop. It is still in a flourishing condition. 
The fruit from a single tree, sold in one year, by the bushel, for 
upwards of eighty doUan. Fruit medium size, and very fair. 

CHARLES DV BOIS. 
Fishkill Landing, Feb 20, 1847— tt« 

FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

A LARGE and complete assortnt'eut of Field and Garden Seeds 
of all kinds, coustnntly on hand, for sale by 

A. B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Water-Street, New- York. 
March 1— 3t. 

KINDERHOOK NURSERY. 

npHE stock now on hand for sale, is much larger than at any 
'*- former period, embracing the moat choice and select kinds of 
the Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Peach, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Quinces, Grapes, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Cur- 
rants, &c , &c- 

A fine collection of Ornamental Trees, Flowenn^ Shrubs, and 
plants, embracing almost every desirable article in this depart- 
ment ; such as Sweet Scented, White Chinese Pteonies, Hydran- 
fea Horten^ia, Bengal, Islede Bourbon, Tea-Scented, Moltiflora, 
erpctual, and Chinese Ever-blooming Rooes. 

Also Rhubarb or Pie Plant, Asparagus Roots, Dahlia, &c., Ac. 

Catalogues furnished to all who apply. All orders promptly at- 
tended to, and trees, &c., packed to go safely any distance. Ad- 
drew HENRY SNYDER, 

March 1, 1947— lt» Kinderhook, Columbia Co., N. Y. 

STOCK FOR SALE. ^ 

MATCH and single Horses, some of which can trot their roila 
under three minutes, others rack and gallop easily, making ad- 
mirable saddle-horses for ladies and gentlemen ; Durham, De- 
von, Herefonl and Ayrshire Cattle; Men no. Saxon, South-Down, 
and Leicester Sheep : the large white English breed of Swine, 
Berkahires, Poultry, Ac, &c. Apply to 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water-Streat, New-York. 
March 1, 18*7— tf. 

SEEDLING APPLE TREES FOR SALE. 

BY T. G. YEOMANS, at his nursery, Walworth, Wayne Co., 
N. Y., one yeitt old and thrifVy, being from about 5 to 18 
inches h«|h, at 93 per thousand. Packages of 5000 packed free of 
charge. 50 cents per J 000 for leas. Orders to be post-paid, accom- 
panied with remittances. 
March 1— IL 
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MANAGEMENT OF FARM- YARD MANURE. 



compoae I 

Id considaring iha Bubjcct, it may be proper to ob 
serve ihat Home kinds of cropi, as wheal and othci 
" EngliHh grains," might be injured bjr the application o 
manure in im onfermented state— the manure inereasinf! 
tbs Jiability to blight or tnilden-; vhilo 






or frc; 



t from its beiiiji applied in that 
stale, as in any olbor. The law Judge Bttil was 
matah in Tavor of unrermentcil munure Tor tho corn crop, 
and he advised that it should be spread broadeasl, and 
plowed in. The soil of his farm was rather light and 
sandy. On compact boIIb, it is desirable to produce a 
mechanical ciTecl by the application of manures, that 
is to render ihcm more frinble and open; and tbii ob- 
ject can be best elTcclcd by applying- the manure in a 
fi-esh stale, mined with straw or tibroos vegetable mat- 
ter. But enoepling in esses wlicro it is wished lo 
changa [he texluro of the soil, by rendering it more 
light, the bulky and slrawy nature of frejh raanare 
would bo rather on impediment to cuKivalion, and has 
not, that we can discover, any special advanlagea. 

Il has been said that manure can never have a greater 
intrinsic value than at the time il is voided by animals ; 
and we have heard this argued as a reason for applying 
it to llio soil as speedily as possible. It is probably 
true thai no new principle is added to manure in pass- 
ing through the process of decomposition; and yet we 
think ihero is generally an advantage in compotting ma- 
nures, and allowing them to become considerably rot- 
led before they are applied lo tho Imd. We will give 
our reasons for this posilion. 

On almost all farms there are substaneea, which, if 
properly mixed with animal manure, would enhance its 
vuluo to an amount much beyond Ihe cost attendant on 
tho operation. The substances to which wo refer, are 
peat, or " muck," slraw, and other vegetable matters, 
the refuse of the barn and stock-yards. These siibstan. 
ecu contain the elements of vegetable nutrition, but in 
llicir crude stale cannot be used with as much advan- 
tage a.1 after thoy have been passed through some pro- 
cesa of preparation. PeaX is known lo abound in fer- 
tiliising elements, but in Its natural stale these ele. 
tncnts are combined with others, which, so long as the 
combination exists, prevent tho favorable action of ihose 
which would afford food for plants. The chief deleteri- 
ous. principle is (annin, or tannic acid, and experience 
biui shown that if the peat is passed through a fermen- 
tation in combination with animal manure, this prinoi- 
jile is dUoipated, or randnod ionocoDua. Parfaap* tbe 



cBDse why peat is so much improved by being fermented 
in connexion with manure, is not fully asccrtaTned. 
It has been suggested that Ihe ammonia of Ihe manure, 
being an alkaline salt, destroys or neutralizes the acid 
of the peat; but whatever may be the cause, the bene- 
fieial clfect is unquesli unable. Stalcmenls in regard to 
the value of peat compost have frequently been given in 
the public by those who have tried il, A compost of 
two parts stable dung with one part peat, mixed to- 
gether and rotted, has been proved to be of equal value 
for most crops, to the same quantity of manure un- 
mixed. Here, then, by the prooesa of composting, we 
increase the quantity and value of manure Ihirly-thrcu 

Il is sometimes objected that manure is wasted by 
fermentatian. Il is true that If a high degree of fermen- 
tation goes on in manure which Is unmixed with ab- 
sorbing substances, the carbonacBOUS mailer may tn 
more or less consumed, and Ihe nitrogen being set 
free, may escape. But if the fermentation is pro- 
perly regulated, and ihe manure is duly mixed witb 
substances which will absorb the gases, no such 
waste can take place. Peat is of a similar natnre 
to charcoal, which is known to be a most powerful ab- 
sorbent, being capable, it is said, of absorbing ninety 
times its bulk of ammonieeal gas. It is eariy lo see, 
therefore, that peat would tend to prevent the eicapo of 
those important elements in manures, which, by formon- 
talion, may assume a gaseous form. 

While, therefore, wo would not advise the fermenta- 
tion of manures by themselves, wo think we have shown 
thai there is a manifest advantage in composting — ths 
advantage consisting in the increased value of a miliars 
of materials, beyond the value or benefit to be derived 
from them when used separately. 

The operation of composting may be in part carried 
on while the manure is aceiimulating. Substance* 
should be used daily which will prevent the loss of urin« 
or any liquids which might otherwise escape from iha 
heap. Ifanimals are kept in barns or stables which 
have cellars under them for the reception of the manure, 
tho liquid portions are saved with much less trouble 
than under other circumstances, as it is only necesstry 
that the bottom and sides of Ihe cellar should be suffl- 
oiently tight lo prevent any snak or leakage. The ma- 
nure should bo leveled occasionally, and a suffloinnt 
qoantily of muck or liller rSonld be from time to tinw 
thrown over it to absorb the liquids and render the man 
of the proper iWn'istancy to be carted with convenience. 

Where there is no cellar under the barn, the aniKali 
should be well supplied with litter ; and muck, or peat, 
wbich was previously in a tolerably dry state, may 
be kept omstaatly atider (hem, excepting when tha 
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weather it so oold that it wooM freeze. Charcoal dost 
from the beds or bottoms of coal-pits, is preferable to 
peat for using under animals, as it is p:enerally dryer 
and will |bsorb more liqaid. A qnantitj of peat, or 
coal dust may be kept in some empty stall, or in a cor- 
ner of the bam, where it will seldom freeze, if the bam 
is as tight and warm a« it shoald be for the comfort of 
the cattle. Sheep pens or yards should have a layer of 
muek, of several inches in thickness, spread over them 
in the fall, before the sheep are taken in; this will absorb 
the urine, a considerable portion of which would other- 
wise soak into the ground. 

la making compost heaps, the diflerent kinds of ma- 
nure should be so mixed that the fermentation may be 
equal and uniform through the mass. The manure of 
horses and sheep has a much greater tendency to ferment 
than that from neat cattle, and when piled by itself it is 
liable to acquire too high a degree of heat; but by mixing 
all together this tendency is counteracted, and the quali- 
ty of the whole is improved. In forming the heap, a 
layer of mnck should be put at the bottom, then a layer 
of manure spread evenly over it, and so on in alternate 
layers, covering the whole at last with muck to absorb 
the exhalations. Considerable moisture is necessary for 
proper fermentation — the heap should neither be too wet 
nor loo dry — cither extreme will retard the process. 
If the manure has been kept in a collar, and all the 
urine voided by the animals has been added to it. it will 
be sufficiently moist. Urine, on account of the large 
pro]>ortion of nitrogen it contains, greatly increases the 
tendency to fermentation. In some instances the liquids 
of stables are conveyed to tanks constracted for the pur- 
pose, from which the liquid is pumped up and thrown 
over the compost heap. Sometimes the manure is piled 
near the tanks, and is mixed with corn-stalks, peat, or 
any rubbish which it is wished to convert into manure, 
and by means of a spout the urine is conveyed over every 
part of the heap. The drainage goes back to the tank, 
so that none is wasted. This is a very good plan, and 
a good compost may be made in this way in a short 
time. 

As to the time required for reducing oompost to the 
required state of rottenness, something, of course, will 
depend on the state of the weather, and the nature of 
tlie materials used, as well as on the extent to which 
the decomposition is to be carried. In oold weather 
more time will be required than in hot weather, and the 
finer and more rotten the manure is to be made, the 
more time will be taken. Some diflference of opinion 
exists as to the state in which manure should be applied 
to produce the greatest eflfeot. Rev. W. L. Rham, in 
the " Dictionary of the Farnij" observes — " The best 
state in which dung can be carried to the land, is, ao* 
oording to the best informed practical agriculturists, 
when the straw is so rotten that it readily breaks into 
short pieces, without having entirely lost its form; it 
should then be of a brown or mahogany color, uniform 
throughout the mass." This may be a good rule, and 
it is probable that where peat was used in the compost, 
it would have undergone a sufficient fermentation, and 
have become sufficiently impregnated with alkaline salts, 
by the time the manure had been brought into this con* 
dltion. Practice and observation, however, can soon 
determine the point. 

In this climate, manure is not osuallv wanted for Indian 
corn before the middle of May, and if it is composted a 
month beforehand, it will generally be found sufficiently 
reduced by the time it is wanted. If it is turned over 
once, the fermentation will be more complete, and the 
mixture of the various materials more perfect. If it k 
not turned over, it should be out down m such a man- 
ner, at the time it is carted to the Aeld, that the coarser 
parts may be made fine, and the whole well mixed. ~ If 
the heap should booome too hot while fermoDtiiigy M 



may be known by the heat imparted to a stick thrust 
into the middle, holes shoald be made with an iron hmr 
or stout stake, to give ventilation ; or the heap may 
be turned over. If the temperature is so high as to 
heat the stick to the degree that it will bum the 
fingers, when it is drawn from the pfle, it is consum* 
ing the manure, and shoald be checked. 

MAlfNEK or ApPLTINO MANTTVt TO TBK 8otL.— 

There is much difierence of opinion in record to the 
best mode of applying manures. Some bold that they 
shoald always be plowed in, and give as a reason that 
'' manure never goes down, but if lost at all it is by 
evaporation.'' Others go counter to this rule in all re- 
spects, and contend that " surface manuring " is far pre- 
ferable — that the valuable principles of manure cannot be 
carried oflf by the air, bat are only in danger of being 
lost by *' leaching." The advocates of the two systems 
may be regarded as in a situation similar to the two 
knights who fought over the white and black shield— 
both are in part right, ^ part wrong. 

As regards the position th|t manure is never lost by 
going downward, every mS's observation may have 
taught him that it is an error. Whoever has examined 
the earth under his manure-heaps, or in his barn-yard, 
must have found palpable evidence that the fertilizing 
elements of manure may penetrate to a greater depth 
than is commonly reached by the plow. In one in- 
stance within the writer's observation, the surface of 
the ground where a barn had stood was carried off* to 
the depth of eighteen inches to two feet, and yet for 
several years afterwards the spot, (though in the midst 
of a field,) was plainly discoverable in the increased loxu- 
rianoe of the crops it produced. The cases cited may 
be said to be extreme ones, but they show that the 
theory to which we refer is false. 

The idea that nothing can be lost from manure by 
exhalation, does not seem to be any better supported by 
facts than the opposite theory previously considered. 
Carbon and nitrogen, which constitute the chief ele- 
ments of manure, are both capable of assuming an aeri- 
form state. The nitrogen, which exists in manure for 
the most part in the form of ammonia, readily becomes 
volatile, and escapes into the air. The escape of this 
substance from manure heaps and fermenting urine, is 
readily perceived by the strong smell emitted. The 
dung dropped on pastures by cattle and horses, does 
comparatively but little good. It mostly dries up, and 
loses its value. If all the strength of it soaked into 
the soil, should we not see a greater effect from it ? 
The urine dropped by animals is immediately absorbed, 
and the effect is sooner or later strikingly seen in the 
rankness of the grass. 

The trae point to be observed in the application of 
Inanures, is to place them where none of their value 
shall be wasted, and at the same time in a situation to 
be acted on by the agents of decomposition. These 
agents are ohiefiy heat, air, and moisture. Heat is re- 
quired, because m its absence substances are without 
ohange; air is required beoause oxygen, a kind of air 
and a part of the atmosphere, is the greatest decompo- 
sing element in nature; and moisture is required be- 
caase its absorption by objects admits the entrance and 
action of oxygen. Light, also, (and perhaps electrici- 
ty,) exercises some agency in decomposition. The 
medicines of the doctor and apothecary are some- 
times decomposed by the influence of light, even when 
contained in vessels which are perfectly impervious to 
the air. It is on account of this infinence that wines 
and other fermented liquors are kept in the dark. Eve- 
ry one may have noticed the effect of light in making 
vinegar, and may have seen how the souring process is 
hastened by setting the barrel where the sun will shine 
on it, and by turning the rays on the liquor by putting 
% bottle in the bung-hole. 
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The influences essential to the germination of seeds, 
are nearly the same as those which promote decomposi- 
tion. The seeds of some plants will remain inert, when 
buried de'^p in the doil, for an indefinite period, and on 
being brought near the surface, or within the influence 
of heat, air, and light, will germinate and produce per- 
fectly hoaltiiy plants. Instances of this kind are within 
the observation of every farmer. When a furrow-slice 
of seven or eight inches in thickness is turned over in a 
rich soil, (though that soil may not have been plowed 
for years before,) the newly exposed surface soon teems 
with a growth of plants, produced from seeds which 
could not vegetate under the deep covering where they 
had been ])laced. 

Now it follows from our previous reasoning, that the 
circumslanoes which would prevent the germination of 



seeds would prevent or retard the action of mannrefl. 
We conclude, therefore, that manure lying at the bot- 
tom of a furrow eight inches deep, wouM b& of mooh 
less benefit to growing plants tban if it was only from 
two to three inches below the surface. 

From the principles above laid down, the fbUowing 
rule is deduced in regard to the applicadon of manures. 
That it is best to keep them near the surface; well 
mixed with earth, in which situation they are most 
readily brought into a soluble condition and rendered 
available to the support of plants — ^their valuable quali- 
ties being neither liable to be dissipated by the atmos- 
phere or washed too deeply into the soil. 

An exception to this rule is made in regard to soils 
which it is wished to render more loose and friable by 
strawy manure or fibrous vegetable matter. 



AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY OF EUROPE. 



KURAL NOTICES ABROAD— No. III.— By Caius. 

Th* Campagna about Roxns. — All the implements 
which the fattort or farmer can use, are of most homely 
and inefficient construction; the import duties being 
so enormous, that no improved machiner}* can be intro- 
duced except at a ruinous cost. The same suicidal 
policy has hitherto prevented the introduction of new 
species of grain, or new methods of tillage. Another 
obstacle to the profitable cultivation of the Campagna, 
lies in the unhealthy state of its atmosphere during seve- 
ral of the months of summer and autumn. The grain , 
after being sown under the careless mode of culture of 
which I have spoken, has hardly begun to ripen over the 
plain, when the herdsmen are obliged to withdraw their 
cattle to the pasture lands upon the Sabine hills, and 
such few as linger latest upon the Campagna, pant and 
groan under the stifling atmosphere. Meantime the 
grain yellows under the hot sun; there are no wander- 
ing flocks to disturb it; not a stray bea*t can be seen 
over the rolling land. Even the couriers or post^riders, 
and /a/^or<, looking after their crops, make haste to 
get over the ground of the malaria. In this season the 
corn is ripe, and must be cut. A few of the most 
wretched of the mountain peasantry are tempted by the 
ofier of large prices, to come down to the harvesting. 
Under the influence of the heat and the foul air, they of 
course perform the work indifferently, and little or no 
method can be observed. Many poor fellows fall vic- 
tims every year to the malaria of harvest time, and more 
still carry back with them to their mountain homes, 
fft-ames irreparably enervated by the influence of a single 
summer's campaign. The grain is often injured by wet, 
still oftcncr by neglect, and I have seen it lying upon the 
ground, as left by the reaper, a fortnight after the har- 
vest, the heads moulded, and the straw nearly rotten. 
After all, the grain pays its entrance duty, on passing 
through the gates of the city. After harvest the Cam- 
pagna is deserted; now and then a courier goes gallop- 
ing over the roads leading to the mountains, or a post- 
chaise or a diligence toils along in a cloud of dust, but 
the fields are desolate, and smoking with the heat, and 
the evaporatioa of the water in the ditches. It is 
thought by many intelligent foreign observers, that a 
thorough system of drainage would both improve the 
fertility of the Campagna and lessen materially the ef- 
fects of the malaria. But the operations for such an 
end would require to be conducted on too gigantic and 
liberal a scale for the bigoted and resonroeless papal 
govarnment. 



In the nearer neighborhood of Rome, and of the towns 
upon the borders of the Campagna, the rotation is from 
grain to grasses — the field resting a year or two in gras« 
only. Farther from the towns, grain is put in only 
twice in a period of ten years. 

Vast tracts of land, not only upon the Campagna, but 
upon the mountains, belong to the princely families of 
Rome,— '«mbracing sometimes whole towns in their cir- 
cuit, the rental of whose houses goes to sustain the 
splendor of a princely life. The. princes them8elvo^ 
know little and oare little for the management of the 
lands which are subject to their control. They deal 
through their secretaries with the fattcre ; the fattors 
secures his commissions, and a good rental to the Prince, 
and he is satisfied. Perhaps the princely family leaves 
the city a day or two in autumn, to pass the time at 
some old villa upon their Sabine estates; in that event, 
they have troops of city friends, and give grand din- 
ners, and wander to the sound of music and fountains, 
between rich linden hedges, and through clipped ave- 
nues, — but of their farm lands they never inquire. 

Prince Borghese has latterly given more attention te 
the cultivation of his estates — perhaps through the in- 
fluence of his wife, who is an English lady. Near hi; 
villa grounds by the city, he has introduced the cultiva- 
tion of the turnep, and upon his hill lands has en- 
couraged more thorough tillage, and a scientific rota 
tion. Prince Rospigliosi is still more zealous; his es- 
tates lying near Palestrina, are under the most orderly 
management of any that I observed within the Papal 
territory. The land was well plowed — improved im- 
plements having been introduced; the crops had been 
well attended — the hedges, where they existed, in ex- 
cellent order, and the ditching, where rendered neoes- 
sar}', well laid out. It was upon his estate that I ob- 
served the only true American stone wall which I re- 
member seeing in Italy. The Prince is much beloved 
by the peasantry, and by his superior culture is enabled 
to pay more generously than most other proprietors. 
Many laborers are furnished with a neat cottage, a bowl 
of soup, and a small bottle of wine per day, with from 
one to two pauls, as the season may demand. The 
workmen are contented at their labors, but do not seem 
eflicient people. They may be seen by crowds every 
Sunday during the winter at Rome; they collect in' their 
steeple-crowned hats in the old portions of the city, and 
after saying mass devoutly at some church of the neigh- 
borhood, make bargains with the /attore, who meet 
them on those occa.sions, for spring and summer ser- 
vice npon the hiils. By three or four of the afternoon, 
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they fetire to some wine Bhop, and after drinking and 
dancing an hour, they shoulder their pack, which they 
bring in order to be in readiness to serve a new master, 
and go out again, back over the Campiigna. Houses 
are rarely seen over this rolling plain; only here, and 
there some tail stone building lifts itself from the level, 
and sometimes a little smoke oozes from the top into 
the blue sky. What the buildings have served for in 
past days — whether look-out places for bandits, or 
towers of princely families, it is not my present purpose 
to inquire. Now-a-days, a herdsman takes up his abode 
in them, and lives upon stores of cheese, and bread, and 
wine. Perhaps he keeps a shaggy pony or two upon 
the first floor, and a cart. In the loft above is placed 
the grain, and between bare stone walls, be makes his 
cot of straw. At the foot of the building he may have 
thrown a little enclosure about a patch of cabbages, and 
a goat or two scramble over the broken walls around, 
and furnish him bis supply of milk. The farm-houses 
proper, at the edge of the Campagna, and upon the 
slopes above, are diflerent. Tbey are substantial, low 
buildings of stone, a square court walled in, and where 
height of building will admit, the stables noder the 
living quarters of the family. They^ossess no neat- 
ness, and are only picturesque, as being gray and old, 
and always prettily situated. The vineyards come up 
to the very edge of the court, and are planted as in 
France, in rows, and trained to the same height to 
poles. A rude hawthorn hedge, will perhaps enclose a 
vegetable garden near the premises. In these will be 
seen growing, turneps, potatoes, cabbage, and a species 
of dill or fennel, a great favorite with the Romans, and 
eaten as we eat celery, earthing the stalks to blanch 
them. Cajus. 
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This number opens with a continuation of the sub- 
ject of '* Crops." He describes at length the different 
modes of cultivating wheat, showing the advantaores 
claimed for the broad-cast, the drilling, and the dibbling 
Systems. He thinks drilling is greatly to be preferred 
to sowing broadcast. The flrst advantage is the more 
equal distribution of seed, the next, the greater chance 
the plants have of spreading, and the third, the oppor- 
tunity it afibrds of cleaning, and cultivating the crop. 
He observes — " I am of an opinion, borne out very 
strongly by facts w^hieh have come under my observa- 
tion, that wheat in the early period of its growth, is as 
much benefitted by cultivation as any plant which is 
grown; and the injury which is done, both to the growth 
of the plant and to the sample of grain, by the weeds 
which ripen their seeds among it, renders the weeding 
or cleaning of the crop of great importance." 

The main saving or advantage in dibbling, is in the 
quantity of seed sown; but against this advantage is to 
be placed, says Mr. C, " the danger from injects and 
frost, and the imperfect germination of the seed." He 
does not, however, attempt to decide in regard to the 
relative value of dibbling compared with the other modes 
of sowing or planting wheat; but it may not be impro- 
per to remark in passing, that from all we can learn, 
the dibbling mode is less approved in England now than 
it was a short time since. 

Time or Harvesting Wheat. — In regard to the 
proper time of harvesting wheat, Mr. Colman observes 
that it has been a matter of much discusssion; but in 
bis opinion, '' the results of repeated experiments, with 
a view to determine the best time, all point to an earlier 
rather than a late cutting." " The best rule for har- 
vesting,-' he continues, *' is not merely when the. stalk 
below the head has changed color, and the circulations 
have consequently ceased, but when the grain, though 
it has ceased to yield any milk apon pressure^ is yet 



soft. It then ripens well in the sheaf; it yields more 
and better flour; and none is lost hj shaking, as when it ii 
suffered to stand until it has become dead ripe." 

Mr. C. remarks that wheat is seldom pat m banui 
in England; but is generally made into stacks, which 
are laid on '' staddles" raaide either of wood or cast 
iron, about eighteen inches or two feet in height. When 
placed on these, it is inaccessible to rats, and if proper- 
ly put up, will keep any length of time. He states 
that — '' in parts of Cambridgeshire, where the stacks 
were placed on the ground, they were plastered with 
lime mortar about two feet from the ground up, and 
whitewashed, which was regarded as a preventive 
against vermin." It is claimed that wheat is not so 
likely to be heated in stacks as when stored in barns; 
but it is observed that the ** thatcher's art is a matter 
of great skill and experience; and as long as wooden 
barns are erected among us at so small an expense, it 
can scarcely be expected that we shall have patience to 
adopt it." As an '' agricultural picture," however, he 
observes that he knows of nothing ** more beautiful than 
a neat farm-house in the midst of a crowded and well- 
thatched stack-yard." 

As to kinds of wheat, Mr. Colman mentioned 
'* Hunter's " wheat, which is the kind most extensively 
cultivated in Scotland; the '' Chidham " wheat, the 
" Whittington " wheat, and the " Talavera " wheat; 
but he adds — ^^ in truth, I have seen none superior to 
kinds common in the United States, especially the white 
western wheats. Indeed, the bakers here, for the pur- 
pose of producing the finest bread and confectionary, 
prefer the best American flour." 

Of the average yield of wheat in England. Mr. C. is 
no doubt correct in the snpposition that there is no 
country where it is so large, though the product, he 
states, has there '^doubled within the last thirty or forty 
years." He says — ** I am quite aware that, in many 
parts of England, the crops are still small, and do not 
exceed sixteen bushels to an acre; but on the estate of 
the late Mr. Coke, afterwards Lord Leicester — where, 
when he came to reside on his property, it was thought; 
on account of the thinness and poverty of the soil., wheat 
would not grow, — ^the average yield is from forty to 
forty-eight bnshels per 'acre; and I have already re- 
ferred to a large farm where the crop on the whole 
farm, in 1844, '5,-^« most favorable season — averaged 
fifty-six bushels per aore. These are most encouraging 
results; since, beyond all question, in an instance re- 
ferred to, eighty bushels have been produced, who will 
say that the limits of improvement have been generally 
even approached? All this too has been, without doubt, 
the effect of improved cultivation." « 

Oats. — Oats are cultivated largely in Great Britain. 
In Scotland and Ireland, they are cultivated extensively 
for food for the population; and when the meal is of the 
best quality, in some forms in which it is cooked, it is 
not only palatable, but extremely agreeable. Porridge 
is prepared merely by boiling it in water with some salt 
thrown in until it reaches a proper consistence, and in 
this form is ordinarily eaten with milk. Brose is pre- 
pared simply by scalding the meal with boiling water, 
and throwing in a little sah. • • • It will not do to 
say that it is not a nntritious substance. The allow- 
ance, formerly, for a Scotch laborer, was a peek of oat- 
meal per week, and two scotch pints, or four quarts of 
milk per day; and this comprehended the whole of his 
subsistence. Where more hardy or more skilful labo- 
rers are to be found; where we are to look for a finer 
race of people than the Scotch,— more erect, more mus- 
cular, more energetic, with more of physical or of intel- 
lectual power, I know not; and this dish is, perhaps, 
never absent from a Scotch table, and with a large por- 
tion of the Scotch, constitutes their principal food." 

The methods of caltivr^Ing oats in Britain, it is said. 
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do not difTer widely from the methods prevailing with us. 
They are sometimes sown broadcast, and sometimes 
drilled. In the latter case four bushels of seed is sown 
per acre; in the former, as macb as six bushels is some- 
times sown. The reason given for so large a quantity 
of seed, is, that though oats will tiller, yet the side 
shoots are seldom of much value, and it is best, there- 
fore, to sow seed enough to give the requisite number 
of stems. In yield, Mr. C. states that ** the crop va- 
ries from 30 to 60, and sometimes 80 bushels per acre." 
In regard to harvesting, he says — " it is strongly ad- 
vised to cut oats early, as soon as the stalk turns yel- 
low under the head, and even while the other parts of 
it are green. None are lost in such case by shaking 
out; the grain itself is brighter, and the straw is saved 
in a much more* palatable condition for the animals to 
whom it is fed." 

The '' potato oat " is said to be much esteemed. 
'*' The grain is short and white, the panicles well filled, 
and it is usually without beard or awns." It sometimes 
weighs forty-six pounds per bushel." The *' Hopetown 
oat '* is another favorite kind of Scotch oat. ''It is es- 
teemed better adapted to light, than strong day soils. 
Its weight is as great as that of the potato oat. The 
black Tartarian oat is another kind said to be much cul- 
tivated in England. '' They are well known among 
us," says Mr. C., *' having the panicles all on one side;" 
on account of this peculiarity, they are sometimes called 
*' horse-mane oats," in some parts of this country. 

Barley. — The average yield of this grain in £ng- 
land, is stated to be from 30 to 50 bushels, audit usual- 
ly weighs from 45 to 50 lbs. per bushel. On good loamy 
soils, it is thought to be more profitable than oats; it is 
not so profitable on heavy lands. It is principally used 
for making beer, which is said to be the '' favorite drink 
of all the lower classes, and is 8eld4}m absent from the 
tables of the rich and luxurious." The kind called 
*' Chevalier barley," is most esteemed. 

Ute. we are informed, is very little cultivated in 
Great Britain, and Mr. Coi^ian says he has never seen 
it used there for bread. 

The Enoush Uoass Bean, is an important article 
with the British farmer. It yields on an average, 30 
bushels per acre, bat soraetlmes gives 60 or even 70 
bushels. One quart of beans is considered equal to 
two quarts of oats for horses. 

Tujuups. — The tumep culture has been called the 
"sheet-anchor of British husbandry;" and from Mr. 
CoLMAN'sACOoant, we shouU be inclined to think the 
observation agreed with his opinion. '' The tumep 
crop," says be, *' »to be considered the fooodatioo of 
the im|>rovod husbandry of England, in the means wliich 
it afibnls of supporting an increased stock, in the abun- 
dance of enriching. manure which it thus supplies, and 
in the cleanness of cultivation to which it leads as a 
preparation for other crops." 

He infomis us that '' ibe practice of sowing broad- 
cast, wfaicb-'ArnMrly prevailed, is nearly abandoned." 
Where land is tbin and liable to aufler by drouth, it is 
preferred to sow them in drills on a flat surfaoe, bat on 
rich soil, it is deemed best to sow on ridges, which, for 
S^irodes it is tliooght, should be at least twenty-seven 
uich^gyLpart, and of the distanee of a foot or more in the 
vrifftfhB best varieties, Mr. Colman Ihinka, are the 



vegetables for sheep and cattle, instead of keeping them 
as is now done, through our long and severe winters ex- 
clusively upon dry food. They would be more useful 
to sheep in the lambing season, and for cows in milk; 
and though, in fattening properties I know no article, 
all things considered, superior to our Indian corn, yet 
they certainly would come most beneficially in aid of 
that. I do not assert that turneps are the best crop 
for this purpose, but Swede turneps ar* certainly among 
the best. Mangel-wurzel, carrots, cabbages, parsncps, 
and potatoes, are all useful. • • • Tiig (»on- 
dusion to which I have come, and in which I am daily 
confirmed, and with which I wish the farmers of the 
United States could be more and more impressed, is, that 
an abundant supply of succulent food should be provided 
for their stock during our long winters, — ^first as con- 
ducing to the health of the stock; and next, as contribu- 
ting essentially to the improvement of fattening stock, 
and as enabling the farmer to keep more stock; and 
lastly as furnishing him with the best means of enriching 
his farm, and extending and improving all his other crops. 

Potatoes are sakl to be of better quality in England, 
generally, than in this country; though Mr. C. says 
those grown in the northern part of Maine and in New- 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, are not excelled by any 
he has met with. He observes that new land and a 
moist climate are favorable to the production of the po- 
tato in its greatest excellence. Nothing peculiar is 
stated in regard to their cultivation. 

GaAss Lands. — Mr. Colman informs us that in lay- 
inof down lands to grass, the English use large qiianti- 
ties of seed — " from thirty to forty pounds, and these of 
great variety. In the rotation, the principal plants cul- 
tivated are the clovers, and the rye and orchard grass, 
or oooksfoot. The ** cow clover'* is a permanent, but 
is more valued for pasture than for hay. In making 
clover hay, we are told " it is never tossed about and 
and spread, but simply turned and made up. first into 
small handfuls. and afterwards into cocks, and it some- 
times receives heavy rains without as much damage as 
we should suppose." 

We shall continue our notices next month, giving a 
summary of Mr.CoLMAN^s remarks on " Live Stock." 
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^luw Aberdeen, and the Swedish, or nttspbaga, both 
which will keep well through the winter, and the 
Svredes will keep till late in spring. 

Mr. Colman admits that the advantages of growing 
turneps are much greater in England than tbe^'ean be 
in this country, on account of the more favorable state 
of the English climate, both in regard to the growth of 
the tumep and the convenience of keeping it through 
tlie winter. But he says-^** I believe our farmers 
would find a very great advanta^ in growing esculent | 



Utrecht, Dee, 26, 1846. 

Messrs. Editors — ^My attention has been lately di- 
rected to that gigantic work of internal improvement 
commenced some years since in this country, the drain- 
ing of the Haarlemer Meer, or Lake of Haai-lem. 

It is probable that many of your readers may have 
already seen some accounts of this undertaking, but a 
more particular notice may be of interest. Previous to 
the 15th century this lake scarcely existed, but toward 
the end of the 16th, a number of small lakes previou.^^ly 
separated, owing to a rapid increase of their waters, 
burst, and overflowing the intervening space, united 
themselves permanently into one. The lake is eleven 
leagues in circumference, and has about 70 square miles 
of surface. It is somewhat higher than most of the ad- 
joining country, and is only restrained from overwhelm- 
ing a very large district by enormous dykes. There 
being no protection from the force of the winds, they 
produoe a terrible eflect, and drive the waters against the 
dykes with such fury that sometimes even all of their 
strength and solidity oflfers a scarcely adequate resistance. 

North Holland and South Hoilapd are connected but 
by a narrow neck of land, and only the most constant 
oare and watchfulness prevents the Haarlemer Meer 
from ontting through this, and converting the former 
into an island. For a considerable distance it is separa- 
ted from the Y., another inland sea, merely by a dyke; the 
Y is lower than the Haarlemer Meer. and the cfiect of 
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openiniT the Siluices which connect them, woald be to 
subnicrnfe Amsterdam, and a largo portion of the sur* 
rounding country. The principal outlet is through the 
sluices of Katughy where also the Rhine discharges it- 
self into the sea. Tlie annual cost of works of defence, 
is between $20 and $30,000. 

The depth of the lake i» 14 feet, six feet of which 
only are water; the rest is mud, an alluvial deposit 
brought down by the Rhine. This mast be of a clayey 
character, as it is used very largely in the manufacture 
of those small, hard, Dutch bricks called elinkertf some 
specimens of which, I believe, are still to be seen in 
Albany. It is very likely that they came from the bot- 
tom of the Hanrlemer Meer, and originaUy from the 
mountains of Switzerland, from whence their materials 
were washed down and deposited by the Rhine. 

It is now six years since the operations necessary to 
the drying of this lake M-ere commenced. The com- 
merce which passed through it was very great, and it 
was necessary, therefore, to build a canal around it by 
which vessels could pass, instead of going across. 
This canal will also serve the purpose of discharging 
the waters when pumped up. Of course, a double 
water-tight rampart, or dyke was necessary, in itself a 
work of great magnitude. This was commenced in 
1840, and is now complete. 

The next step was to consider the best means of 
pumping out the water, the lake having no natural out- 
fnll. It was decided to make the attempt by means of 
three enormous steam engines. One of these called the 
Seeghwater, is now finished, and in its place ready for 
work; the other two are in progress, and arc expected 
to be eom])lcted and erected during the coming year. 
They are all inade in England, and are remarkable spe- 
cimens of the perfection of English workmanship; being, 
I lielicvc; much larger than any ever before made. 

The Seeghwater engine discharges the water which 
it raises into the sea by the sluices of Katwyk; the 
other two will discharge in different directions, and be 
located in other parts of the lake. 

This engine is erected in a circular honse, from which 
radiate eleven balance beams, working as many pumps. 
Th«»se are all brought up at once by an enormous pis- 
ton, and then fall by their own weight. The weight of 
the piston and cross-head, with parts attached, is 90 
tons; this dead weight has to be lifted at each stroke, 
but of course aids« greatly in bringing down the balance- 
beams. The engine is on the hicfh premure expansive 
princij)le, and there are two steam cylinders, one of 84 
inches in diameter, within another of 144 inches. The 
weight of iron in the engine, pumps. Sec., is 640 tons. 

It will not commence working regularly until March 
next, but has l>ocn tried within the last few months, re- 
poutetlly, and found to answer every expectation; 112 
ton.«s of water are raised 10 feet at each stroke, 1.000,- 
000 tons in 23^ hours. When the two others add their 
assistance, 2,800,000 tons will be dLscharged every 24 
hbnrs. The quantity of water to be lifted is estimated at 
1.000,000,000 of tons, and allowing for rains and other 
contingenoieSjthey expect to pump it out in 400 days. 

The cost of the Seeghwater engine, pumps, bailding, 
and nil included, wa« £36,000, or about $170,000, and 
the total cost of the pumping, including that of engines, 
is estimated at not more than £140,000, or about 
$670,000. 70,000 aores will thus be rendered servioe- 
able to man — ^^'ill at once be divided into farms and 
brought under cultivation. The annual cost of keeping 
it dry, will be between $20 and $30,000, about the same 
as that of the present works of defence. This annual 
draina<T£ will probably amount to 54,000,000 of tons. 

The introduction of these powerful steam engines 
forms a new era in the history of draining. The ex- 
pense of pumping out this lake by w^nd, would have 
been £308,000, or about $1,500,000; it would have 



required 114 mills of the largest class, for four years, 
and the annual cost of keeping it dry by means of wind' 
mills, would-be upwards of $30,000. 

The pros]icets of this undertaking are so auspicioas, 
and the capabilities of this new method of draining veem 
so great, that a proposal is now before the government 
for draining the Zuider Zee, and it is confid^tly hoped 
that permission ^ill be given. An enormous dyke must 
first be constmeted across its narrowest portion, before 
reaching the Helder. It will enclose a space of about 
40 miles in length,, and as many in width. Numerona 
rivers discharge themselves into this sea, and these must 
be carried across the redeemed country on double dykes. 

This undertaking, if carried into execution, will be one 
of the boldest that the world has ever witnessed, and 
will be worthy of the ancient renown of the Dutch peo- 
ple, showing the world that in industry and perseve- 
rance they have not degenerated. They have not. how- 
ever, yet learned to move rapidly, and this subject will 
probably be only one for lengthened deliberations during 
some years to come. The resolve and the commencement 
are not so nearly simultaneous here as in England and 
America. Yours truly, Johk P. Norton. 



FENCES ON FLOODED GROUNDS. 

Alluvial flats are justly regarded as among the roost 
productive of all lands. But serious inconvenience and 
much vexation often result from the destruction and re- 
moval of the fences by inundations. There is no doubt 
that in most cases the evil might be greatly lessened. 

Whatever kind of fence may be adopted on such lands, 
one great and leading requisite, almost totally neglect- 
ed, is, placing the line of the fence, not perpendicularly, 
but OBLIQUELY to the current. Logs, or other obstruc- 
tions, then, which may be floating in the current, strike 
it with much less force; and are soon by a gradual late- 
ral motion, thrown into the main current and swept off. 

DiflTerent kinds of fence may be adopted. A hedge 
of plashed willows sometimes succeeds well. It is more 
eflTcctnal when young if planted on a wide ditch bank; 
and such bank also affords protection during deep floods 
to the young trees. A board fence, if placed on such a 
bank will sometimes be sufficient; if there is danger of 
the posts being drawn by the lifting of the ice early in 
spring, a two ineh white oak or cedar pin, at right 
angles through the lower end of the post, secured by 
filling the hole snujrly with stones, will be of essential 
service. Where the current is quite rapid, it will some- 
times happen that a bank and ditch cannnot }t^ adopted, 
on account of washing. 

A mode of building board fences on tnch grounds has 
been lately described in the American Farmer, and may 
be of service where grounds are severely swept by 
floods, and might be placed near the main channel of 
water, where the oblique, fixed fence could not be adopt- 
ed, or would not stand. It is made nearly as the com- 
mon post and rail fence, but movable on a hinge joint 
at the bottom, fastened to short stumps ef posts wet 
firmly in the ground, so that the flood at most only 
prostrates it, but does not carry it oflf, and it may be 
easily and quickly righted again. About three lengtk$ 
of the fence are connected together by a long pole run- 
ning through the bottom ends of the four posts forming 
these three lengths, and at the same time running 
through the upper ends of the stumps just roentionedy 
three inch holes being bored through each for this pur- 
pose. The lower pole turning in the holes in the stumps 
forms the hinge joint. A similar pole runs through the 
correspoading upper ends of the posts. The fence is kept 
in an upright position by slanting braces set on the upper 
pole. When a flood is so great as to sweep away a com- 
mon fence, this is only prostrated by the displacement of 
the braces; and as soon as the water subsides, it is very 
quickly set up to its original poniioa. T. 
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MODE OF UNDER-DRAINING. 



Ak obstacle to the practice of under draining in this 
coantry, is the difficulty or expense of obtaining tiles 
for fonntng the drains; many neighborhoods, however, 
ever, abound with a material which will answer nearly 
as well — that is, small stones. We have seen them 
used in a few instances, and the drains thus formed 
have operated well for a long time. We presume that 
drainage would be more frequently resorted to, if it were 
generally known that the stones, which in many sec- 
tions occupy the soil to the actual hindrance of cultiva- 
tion, could be used with good advantage in filling the 
drains. From a series of articles which have been pub- 
lished in the Farmer's Magazine, on the " Agriculture 
of Aberdeenshire," it appears that stones for filling 
drains are '^ almost exclusively " used in that country. 
There appear to be several modes of forming drains, 
and of putting the stones into them. *^ Many farmers,^' 
it Is said, agri'eably to the Deanston plan, break the 
stones to a small size, like those used in repairing the 
public roads; and put them promiscuously in to a cer- 
tain depth. Several others, however, are of opinion 
that each drain should be furnished with an ' eye,' or 
open conduit in the bottom. 

^' The stones employed in draining are procured from 
two sources, the surface of the ground and the quarry. 
The small round stones annually gathered ofT the grass- 
fields, -as well as those brought to the surface by the 
action of the tillage implements, are carted into heaps 
in convenient situations, with the intention of being sub- 
sequently employed (if necessary,) in draining. The 
iekis in many parts of the country contain a great 
nnmber of such stones, and they are considered to be 
peculiarly well adapted for draining; they also con- 
stitute an economicai material, since it is necessray or 
proper at all events, to collect and remove them off the 
groiuid^ and they require little preparation before being 
put into the drains. 

** A kind of drain which was formerly much em- 
ployed, and is still frequently constructed m particular 
places, is made in the following manner: A trench 
of about twenty- four inches in width at the top, 
from sixteen to eighteen inches at the bottom', and of 
such depth as the nature and texture of the subssoil, and 
other circumstances may. render necessary in order to 
obtain a secure foundation on which the stones may 
firmly rest, is cut through the field to be drained in such 
a direction as is considcMred best calculated for carrying 
off the water. After the bottom of the drain has 
been made quite even, and all loose soil cleared out, 
two rows of medium-sized stones, set obliquely, and 
leaning to each other at the top, like the roofing of a 
house, are carefully laid for the passage of the water. 
If the drain be narrow, and the stones employed are of 
tolerable size, the whole of the water passes through 
between these two rows; but if the stones be small, and 
a large flow of water is expected, there are two and 
sometimes three rows of these coaplee, with a flat stone 
between every two rows, which, together, will void a 
considerable stream. A quantity of small stones col- 
lected off the fields is then thrown [M'omiscuously above 
these, until the top of the drain is within sixteen or 
eighteen inches of the snrfaoe of the gronnd. The 
stones being rendered uniform on the top, are covered 
either with heath or turf cut from the adjacent land, if the 
field is in grass; after which a saffioicnt quantity of the 
earth thrown out in excavating the drain, is returned, 
and the rest scattered over the ground. This doscrip- 
tioB of draiA is sometimes employad as a ' leader ' ler 



receiving and conveying away water from small drains ; 
and by using pretty large stones for oouples, a copious 
stream will be voided by a drain so constructed. It is 
also well adapted for conducting water from springs, is 
easily formed, and will continue in efiicient operation for 
an indefinite period, provided proper care is taken in it* 
construction." 

The advantage of using stones of so small a size as is 
mentioned, we do not readily discover. It is stated that 
they are in some instances broken down to a size that 
will pass through a ring two and a half inches in diame- 
ter. The practice, however, of filling drains entirely 
with such small stones, is not considered proper in all 
oases. A great proportion of the land in Aberdeen- 
shire which stands most in need of draining, is said to 
abound in ferruginous matter or iron ore. In many 
places an indurated stratum, known 'by the name of 
*' moorband pan," has been formed between the soil and 
subsoil. The writer observes, that — "wherever the 
oxide or peroxide of iron exists in any considerable 
quantity in the soil, it is considered injudicious by the 
majority of Aberdeenshire farmers to drain with broken 
stones put in after the Deanston fashion, though they 
are almost unanimously of the opinion that thb is the 
best method that can be adopted in the droiaing of land 
containing only a due proportion of iron." The objec- 
tion to filling entirely with small stones in such soils 
as above described, arises from the fact that the ferrugi- 
nous matter in making its way through the stones, 
leaves, and ochery deposit, which in time renders the 
drains useless by obstructing the passage of the water 
'* In several instances," it is said, ''drains filled with 
broken stones have had to be re-opened in consequence 
of becoming choaked up. when the deposit alluded to 
was discovered, and at once accounted for the progress 
having been impeded." It is therefore concluded that 
the only safe mode of draining with stones such land as 
described, is toifurnish each drain with a Well formed 
' eye/ which afilbrds a channel for the free passage of the 
water. 

The mode of forming the " eye," is to make a low 
wall on each side of the bottom of the ditoh, which is 
covered by flat stones. The height of the eye is nine 
inches, and the width commonly about seven inches. It 
the bottom of the ditch is soft, it is paved with round 
stones previous to laying the sides; and in fact it ap- 
pears to be considered advisable to pave the bottom of 
all main drains, as there is a liability of the water af." 
fecting the foundation, and endangering the safety of 
the drains. But it should be remembered, that it is 
only in tbo ferruginous soils above described, that eyrs 
are deemed necessary^ as in all other situations the 
mere filling with stones is believed to be equally if not 
more efficacious and durable than those formed in any 
other way. 



Yield of Wheat from a Single Head. — Mr. 
CoLMAN mentions that Mr. Jonas, of Cambridgeshire. 
England, in 1838, dibbled in 50 kernels, the prmiuce of 
one ear, 30 of which only grew. The product was 14 j 
ounces. This being sown in 1839 produced 1] bush- 
els; which was sown in 1840, and produced 45 bush- 
els, and this in 1841 produced 537 bushels. He also 
mentions a oase of remarkable increase from eighteen 
ears in four years. The first produce of these ears 
prodnoed 7^ bushels, the secsood 1081 bushels, and the 
the third 1868 bushels. 
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THE POTATO DISEASE. 



Wx liA(Ve Imtely received a erovd of eonimanioatioAs 
in relation to the malady whieh has bo geaerallj attacked 
the potato throaghoat a large portion of the world. As 
we «annot «ee that the public good woald be in any 
way subserved by the publication of matter which throws 
no new li^ht on the subject ^ we have concluded to dis- 
pose of these communications by giving a brief sum- 
mary of them in a tingle chapter. We are satisfied 
that all speculations as to the cause of the trouble have 
amounted to nothing, so far as regards the point aimed 
at; and this is the conclusion to which those who have 
devoted the most time and attention to the suliject have 
generally come. And as to remedies, we agree with 
Prof. Fa oil BERG,* that ^* until the cause of this disease 
is known, no efficaoioos remedy can reasonably be ex- 
pected to be found. It is,'' he adds, '' the department 
of science to proceed from fixed points, from causes 
into effects, and every other way is hardly deserving of 
any other name than empiricism.*' 

As to the extent of the disease in this ooantry, we 
hear of it from New Brunswick and the Canadas, to the 
Curolinas and the country bordering on the Mississippi, 
though within this area there are some neighborhoods 
where it has not yet shown itself. It is generally said 
to be less pr^alent on dry than on wet land. 

Levi J. Hopkins, Throopsville, Cayuga Co., N. Y., 
writes — '' the potato disease seems to be universally pre- 
valent through this region, though differing in destructive- 
ness on different soils. It prevails least on sandy and 
most on clay soils. • • • Here, as everywhere else, no 
one cun give any reason as to the cause. Karly plant- 
ing is generally considered best. When dug they should 
bo put in a dry place — putting them into pits, in the 
iLSiial way, seems to be sure destruction to them." 

A. W. HowMTT, of Castile, Wyoming County, N. 
Y., writes — *' My potatoes were all sound this year and 
remain so. There were not many rotten ones in this 
section the past season." 

Samuel Waring, of Morrisdale, Pa., states — 
" Potatoes have rotted very generally, particularly when 
they were planted deep, or manured with much fresh 
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Ralph R. Phelps, of Manchester, Ct., states that 
the disease has prevailed in that section, and that it 
appears to hava extended itself to turneps, beets and 
cubljages. 

John F. Allen, of Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y., 
state? tliat a friend of his accidentally had some pota- 
toes planted on buckwbcat-stubble, which produced a 
crop free from rot, while others, in similar circumstances 
in other respects, were lost. He meetioned the fact to 
his neighbors, several of whom stated that the same 
thing had occurred in their experience. Ho therefore 
advises that buckwheat straw be spread on the ground 
planted to potatoes. He says the blight has not been 
confined to potatoes, but in bis neighborhood has been 
noticed on Indian corn. 

We should have about as much confidence in the effi- 
cacy (»f buckwheat stubble or straw, as in the following j 
both, if sulficiently tried, will probably prove to be no 
preventive. 

Alexander Leeds, of St. Josephs, Michigan, states 
tliat a neighbor of his planted, (in 1845,) a pumpkin- 
seed in every third or fourth hill of potatoes, and that 

• " Komarks on ihe Potato Discausc, by p. p. H. Frombcrg. first 
Aj«si«tniil in the laboratory of the Agricuitoral Chemistry Amo 
ciauDU of Scotland/'— [iteotjsh Qasrttrty Jovrnal of Agncoltare 
fw Jwiuary, 1847.1 



the hills thus treated produced sound potatoes — " the 
others poor and defective.'' In 1846 he repeated the 
experiment by putting a pumpkin seed in every hill of 
potatoes. The potatoes were " fine, large and sound." 
He asks — '^Did the shade of the pumpkin- vines preserve 
the potatoes, or did they draw from the soil such ingre- 
dients as were injurious to the potato V^ 

8. RvcxMAN, of Bath County, Va., states that pota- 
toes did not do well in that section the past year.-^ 
" They started fair, but soon be van to decay." He says 
he followed tbc plan of Wm. McCor, as given in the 
last volume of the Cultivator, which was to use forty 
bushels of wood ashes and four bushels of salt to the 
acre; but he got only an hundred bushels of sound po- 
tatoes, where he had expected twelve hundred. 

N. H. Watebburt, of Saratoga, N. Y., gives the 
result of his experience in potato-culture for three 
years. In 1844 he planted the last of May, in rich 
ground. The potatoes looked well till the 20(h of Au- 
gust, when the disease attacked them. Full one-half 
of the whole crop was lost, and some varieties were 
not worth digging. 

In 1845 he planted on the first of May, on ordinary 
soil, without manure. The season was very dry, and 
ttie crop was light, but there was no rot. 

In 1846 he planted on the 20th of April. He had a 
fair crop, and the potatoes were sound and good.. He 
planted a small piece with the " Mountain Junes.'' ma- 
nuring them in the hill. Two- thirds of these rotted. 
In aocordance with these results, he advices to " plant 
warm, quick land as early as the season will admit." 
He states that ho has tried cutting the tops, but '' cotdd 
never see any^ood eflect from it." 

J. Petit, of Fredonia, N. Y.. states that he has 
made various experiments in growing potatoes from the 
ball, from 1842 to 1846. The seedlings rotted as bad 
as others. He therefore comes to this conclusion — ^* that 
the seedling potato insures any special immunity from 
the rot, is out of the question. Experiments made with 
greater accuracy than mine, have settled this fact. The 
cause and the cure lie hidden still in nature's arcana." 

We agree to the conclusion in regard to tlic non-ex- 
emption of seedlings. Nearly all the testimony we re* 
ceive on this point tends to this result. Mr. Norton, 
in his essay on the potato disease, published in the 
Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society for 1845, 
observes — " great stress has l>een laid upon the neces- 
sity of procuring new varieties from soo<l;" and adds — " it 
is most unfortunate for those who believe this, that in 
the whole of the answers to the above question*' [in re- 
ference to varieties raised from seed,] " there is not one 
favorable to their theory." Mr. N. gives extracts from 
the answers. One man states that he had above iixty 
varieties which had been raised on his farm within three 
years previous, and they had '^all been attacked with 
the disease, and in some cases with more virulence than 
the older varieties — not one of the seedlings being free 
from disease." Another man states that he had ten 
kinds raised from seed two years before, and they were 
all atfccted. Several others state that they have used 
new varieties, and that they were as much if not more 
liable to disease than older ones. 

Elisiia Hammond, of Seoharie County. N. Y.. states 
that in 1846 he planted some potatoes in April, some 
*' about the middle of May," an'' some *' about the middle 
of June" — all on the same kind of soil. He says — 
" Tho.<to that I planted in June did not rot; but they did 
not yield one- third of a crop. Those planted in May, 
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arrived at aboat two-thirds the usual size and com- 
menced rotting^, and in a few days a large portion of 
them were a rotten mass; but those I planted in April 
fullj perfected their g^ovr th and remained soand.'' He 
states that he has made numerous inquiries through 
Schoharie county, and as far south as Suffolk county, 
Long Island, and the evidence is in favor of early plant- 
ing with an '' early kind," He concludes — '^ there ap- 
pears to be a period in the early part of the season that 
the potato tops are not affected by the blight; and it 
therefore follows that early planting with an early kind in- 
sures the perfection of the tuber before the blight strikes.'' 

Laadker Vanttxem, of Bristol, Pa., writes — " In 
general- the rot has not been extensive .in this section of 
the country — ^indeed, it may safely be said that its rava- 
ges have been but partial. So also on the opposite side 
of the river in New Jersey, as I have been informed, with 
like soil and similar position, our soil being a light loam, 
oaderlaid with sand or gravel, readUy permeable to 
water, admitting, with few exceptions, of being plowed 
at all times unless frossen; the wells generally from 10 
to 18 feet in depth. * * * I have no doubt that 
early planting is decidedly to be preferred, and is more 
generally practiced in this section for winter potatoes 
than was the case a few years ago." 

H. A. Parsons, BuSalo, attributes the disease to the 
constitutional decline of the potato. A communication 
of his in reference to the subject was given in our Jan- 
uary number, together with some editorift remarks. In 
those remarks we observed that the older varieties, so 
far as our knowledge extended, did not appear to be 
more subject to the disease than those lately originated, 
and cited the long-reds, or '< merinos," known as an- old 
variety, as being generally more exempt from attack 
than others. In relation to this^fr. Parsons, in a 
communication received since thefvmer one was pub- 
lished, observes — 

'* What you state in regard to the long-reds or men- 
BOS is not verified by my experience and observation. I 
raised the past summer 60 bushels of merinos, which, 
when dug, were remarkable clean and bright, and not a 
particle of disease perceptible except in one hill. They 
were put under a dry shed, and in three weeks the whole 
mass was so affected with the disease that, notwith- 
standing many experiments and efforts to arrest it, I did 
not ultimately save six bushels of sound ones out of the 
sixty. They rotted with amazing rapidity, and the 
effluvia arising from them was very offensive. I have 
^ been in the habit of examining almost daily for four 
'months past, the potatoes brought to this city in the 
market wagons from the surrounding country. They 
come more or less from five counties, viz: — ^Erie, 
Niagara, Genesee, Wyoming and Chautauque. Every 
load of merinos that I have yet seen, has exhibited 
symptoms of the rot; and so of nearly all other varie- 
ties. Occasionally a load has been brought in that ap- 
peared fair and sound, and the answers made to my in- 
quiries have been that they grew on new land, or were 
a new and extraordinarily fine variety, &c. Every load 
of good ones would be set off by some extra story as 
to the why and wherefore — implying that disease was 
the established rule, and health the rare exception." 

Thomas Close, of Portohester, Westchester County, 
N. Y., observes that the potato crop in his vicinity was 
visited with two distinct and separate atuoks, the first 
occurring the last week in July, and the second about 
the 20th of August. We have before mentioned that 
the same circumstances is regard to the disease were 
noticed in this neighborhood, and we have heard of them 
in other sections. Mr. Closb observes that the seeond 
attack must have been much more severe than the first, 
'< as nearly all the earlier potatoes perished in this at- 
tack which escaped the first; while the late planted 
crops, which were too young to feel much of the July 
attack, and which continued Aoarishing till about the 20th 



of August, were then nearly all exterminated." But he 
states that the few potatoes which *' escaped the two 
pestilential periods, have kept as well as if nothing unu- 
sual had happened." 

Mr. Close attaches much importance to these facts. 
''If," says he, '' they do not point us directly to the 
cause of the disease, they show at least that many 
things to which it has so often been ascribed, could have 
had no share in its production. A clear inference is, 
that whatever may have been the cause of the mischief, 
it must have been very sudden in its onset, and very 
transient in duration. * • • This seems entirely to 
set at rest all the conjectures respecting the agency of 
insects and of fungus in the production of the disease. 
The most fanciful imagination can form no conception of 
an insect attack so sudden, so overwhelming, and yet so 
capricious and evanescent as this must have been to 
acoord with known facts; while the fungus, that so 
many have detected in the decaying tuber, is obviously 
an efleot and not a cause of the decomposition. Nor is 
there any better grounds for ascribing the disease to 
the ordinary but ever- varying states of the atmosphere 
depending on temperature, or too much or too little rain. 
These are ordinary conditions, but surely it requires ex- 
traordinary ones to cause that to happen to the potato 
now, for the first time, which has never happened to it 
until the commencement of the present epidemic." 

The cond^usion to which Mr. Close arrives from all 
these facts and circumstances is, that the cause of the 
malady in question ** belongs to that class of mysterious 
agencies to which the epidemic diseases of the animal 
world have always been ascribed." He thinks, how- 
ever, that ** though the specific cause of this malady 
may be unknown^ or if known entirely beyond our con- 
trol, it does not follow that the disease itself may not 
be mitigated by carefully studying the laws by which its 
action seems to be governed. Many observations have 
shown that very early planted potatoes are much less 
liable to the disease than later crops. In deep and 
moist soils, and grounds recently and freely manured 
from the barn-yard, the disease has been found far more 
destructive than on dryer or thinner soils, or where sa- 
line substances have been the fertilizes used." 

ConcluHon. — ^It will be noticed that a large portion 
of the conuQunications speak of early planting as hav- 
ing been more successful than late, and such, with a 
few exceptions, is the nature of the testimony we have 
received during the three last years. Though we do 
not regard early planting as a specific against the 
disease, we think we are safe in recommending its adop- 
tion. There is no doubt that in this country, thus far, 
the early planted crops have generally succeeded best. 
We attribute this success solely to the crops having 
reached maturity, or nearly reached it, before the dis- 
ease manifested itself. Had the disease occurred at such 
a period that the early-planted potatoes would have 
been in the same stage as the later- planted ones have 
been, at the time of their being attacked, we presume 
they would have fared alike. Unless the attack should 
occur earlier the coming season than it has in former 
years, we shall look for the same advantages from early 
planting as have been before obtained. It may be pro- 
per to remark that in Europe, so far as we can learn, 
no particular benefits have been derived from early plant- 
ing. Fall and winter planting has been resorted to in 
order to have the growth of the potatoes as forward as 
practicable the next season; but they have fared no 
better, so far as regards the disease, than others. The 
reason is the attack has occurred there at an earlier 
stage of the plant than it hcu here. At what precise 
time it may appear the coming season is more than any 
one can tell. Its appearance last year was considera* 
bly earlier than in any former one; still, judging by the 
past, we are decidedly of the opinion that early planting 
is salest in this country. 
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THE ORCHARD AND THE GARDEN. 




Or all the yarieties of the apple which have lately 
been brought to notice, probably none is destined to 
booome more and deservedly popular than the Hawley 
or Dowse. This and the Fall Pippin, are nearly the 
only apples of the largest size, which prove of first rate 
quality, or which are not cultivated chiefly for theur 
showy appearance. It is superior to the Fall Pippin in 
the fairness of its fruit, and is generally regarded as 
preferable to that fine variety, by those acquainted with 
both. 

Its precise origin appears at present to be unknown. 
Its cultivation is chiefly confined to Tompkins county, 
and the south part of Cayuga county, in western New- 
York. Specimens were exhibited at the State Fair at 
Auburn, by £. C. Frost, of Catharine, Chemung Co. 
It is said that the original name was Hawley, but was 
changed to that of Dowse, from the name of the grafter 
who introduced it, and by which it is now generally 
known. 

Detcription. — ^Very large, nearly ronnd, slightly flat- 
tened, somewhat irregular, and slightly ribbed ; yellow- 
ish green, usually pas.'iing to pale yq)low when ripe; 
stalk slender, three-quarters to an inch long, set in a 
wide deep cavity, and usually scarcely projecting to' the 
rim; calyx in a narrow and rather deep, regular, and 
somewhat furrowed depression, though sometimes but 
slightly sunk; flesh of fine texture, very tender, sub- 
acid, and of excellent flavor. It ripens from the first to 
the middle of autumn. The tree in the nursery is of- 
moderate growth, but in the orchard it forms a well- 
spread and good sha{)ed tree, and produces good crops 
every year. T. 

MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT TREES, &o. 

Seasonable Hikts. 

Orchard Caterpillars. — ^Take them early, and 
their destruction is easy; let them flourish for a while, 
and the labor is greatly increased. Early in the month, 
tlieir eggs will be found in nests or belts encircling the 



yoong shoots, end near ther 
extremities; and at a few 
feet distance appear like smaU 
knobs oB the branches. They 
are now quickly clipped oflT 
and burned; every one thus 
removed preventing a large 
nest of caterpillars. As boob 
as the buds begin to opea, 
they hatch; and remaining 
for a few days on their smaJl 
nests, give them a oonspioQ- 
ous downy appearance. At 
this period they may be easi- 
ly destroyed, but soon after, 
if left, they increase rapidly 
in size and in their depreda- 
tions. 

PREPARINO FOR TRANS- 
PLANT INO. — Those intending 
to sat out new orchards or 
fruit gardens, should have 
the ground well prepared m 
season y by digging ample 
holes, and in preparing the 
soil in the best manner. Iiet 
the holes be six or seven feet 
across, and all the outer por- 
tions, or those not4^>e in immediate contaot with the 
roots, filled beforehand, if convenient, with old rotted 
manure thoroughly mixed with soil. This will give the 
young trees a vigorous start, until they come into bear- 
ing; and in the mean time the whole ground should be 
gradually eoriehed by manuring the crops. It would 
be still better, if the ground lor the young orchard could 
be well prepared for two years previously, in the fol- 
lowing manner : — ^First, run the subsoil plow as deeply 
as possible, to looeen the soil for the entranoe of the 
common plow for trench-plowing. This will work the 
manure deeply below the surface, which the subsoil plow 
will not do, and will intermix thoroughly surface soil, 
subsoil, and manure. Two years of such treatment, 
with crops of carrots or other roots, will bring the land 
to the finest order, and even orc year would be emi- 
nently useful. 

YouNO Fritit Trsb0. which lack vigor of growth 
from too poor a soil, should be stimulated with a good 
coating of old manure spread round them and spad^ ie 
as soon as the frost leaves the ground. All fruit trees, 
except of the largest size, which do not stand in ground 
kept constantly cultivated by the hoe, should have the 
soil for several feet, kept well spaded round them« 
Soapsuds, especially for peach trees, are fine. 

Trees in Bud, which were inserted last summer, 
sliould be headed down to the bud, that it may grow 
freely by receiving all the sap. To cause the new shoot 
to grow straight, leave two or three inches of the stock 
above it, to which the shoot is to be closely tied, to re- 
main till mid-summer, when the stump is to be pared 
closely to the bud. Many bnds are lost by heading 
down too closely in the spring, — the drying of the wood 
below the fresh wound causing their death. 

RASPRERRiES.-^These should be pruned as early in 
spring as practicable. All the old stems, and all the 
smaller young shoots should be cleared away to the 
ground; and about half a dozen largest stems of last 
year's growth resenred for bearing. Their upper ex- 
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tremitios for a foot or two, should be cut off, being weak 
and useless, and detrimental from their weight and 
shade. The remaining stems, if not of a stiff and up- 
right variety, should be loosely tied to stakes. 

Tender Gbapes, Stbawbebrizs, and Shritbs, w^ich 
were covered for protection, should, have the cover- 
ing removed. T. 

SELECTION OF THE BEST PEARS. 

•••■■• 

Thx moat striking feature in the progress of fruit 
«»nltnre, is, perhaps, the improvement in the variety of 
our pears. A large number of new and fine sorts have 
lately originated or become known ; and hundreds of 
foreign ones are under a course of examination. A sin- 
gle orchard in Massachusetts, has no less than eight 
hundred different varieties. 

And this fine fruit is indeed worthy of the attention it 
receives. Generally adapted by its hardiness, to the 
northern states; scarcely ever losing a crop by frost; 
and only second to the apple in productiveness, and 
greatly excelling it in melting and delicious flavor, it 
fills a most important place in all good gardens. 

The only truly formidable disaster to which it is lia- 
ble, the fire blight, is becoming better understood and 
more easily managed. Instant excision and burning the 
branches, have proved entirely effectual where it has 
been properly and unremittingly performed. This re- 
midy has,however, failed in most attempts, partly from 
being too long delayed or not persevcnngly pursued; but 
more frequently from not cutting far enough below the af- 
fected part. Most cultivators are content to cut off the 
vigibly affected parts only; whereas, at least two or 
three feet of the branch below should also be taken, as 
the poison extends downwmrds, and does not instantly 
•how itself. 

Selection of Varidies. — A. J. Downing says, " The 
most successful cultivator of pears in this country, whose 
collection comprises hundreds of varieties, lately assured 
as, that if he were asked to name all the sorts that he 
considered of unvarying and unquestionable exeelleneey 
in all respects, he could not count more than ttoenly," 
But perhaps there is no fruit where different cultivators 
would more differ in opinion than in this. The peculiar 
qnaUties constituting excellence, are greatly disposed to 
vary in some, and seem to be in many cases very singu- 
larly, strangely, and partially distributed among some 
of the finer sorts. For instance, that most superlatively 
rich and high-flavored variety, the Seckel, is of quite 
small size, and slow in growth. The Virgalieu, which 
in many localities, stands as the first, all things con- 
sidered, is in others perfectly worthless. It may, how- 
ever, be said, that the pear, which all good judges pro- 
nounce as first rate, must be really fine. Such pears are 
indeed very few. 

Last autumn, when A. J. Downing was at Boston— 
the focus of intelligence on this subject — he inquired of 
a number of the most experienced cultivators there, 
which do you contider the thrbb begt jMorr— eariy, mid- 
die, and late — supposing yourself eonftned to three 
trees f In answer, for the biest early pear, Jive of the 
persons asked, named the BarileH, and one the Blood- 
good, For the middle one, (the field for selection being 
here much the widest,) two chose the Viear of Wink- 
field f one the Louiae Bonne de Jereefy one the Fondante 
d^jiutomney* one the Beurre BoeCy and one the Sedtd. 
For the third or late variety, there were three votes 
for the Winter Nelity and three for the Beurri d^jirem- 
berg, A. J. Downing, in summing up, gives his voice 
for the Bartlett and Beurre d'jSrembergf lor the early 
and late; and for the middle, at the east and south, the 
S eckel, and at the north and west, the White JPtfysim^, 

* This varietjTt obta'*iied by the writer from R. Manninr, has 
not yet proved of excellent qsality in Western New- York- ft may 
60 tetter in future, and its failore may have been ttom aoma mm- 
snal and oakuown omiaea. 



(or Virgalieu.*) The whole number here selected is 
ten varieties, — all of which may therefore be regarded 
as eminently valuable, — some having several voioes in 
their favor, and others only one. Six choF-. the Bartlett, 
four the Beurr6 d'Aremberg, thru the Winter Nelis, two 
the Vicar of Winkfield, two the Seckel, and one each the 
Bloodgood, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Benrr6 Boso, Fon- 
dante d'Automne, and White Doyenn^. It appears sin- 
gular that only a single summer variety should have 
been selected . the Bloodgood, and that the Vicar of Wink- 
field, decidedly a winter fruit, should have been placed 
by two persons as the ''middle" variety. 

There are a feW'Others whidi other cultivators would 
regard as fully worthy of being classed with the above. 
Van Mom? Leon le Clere has been pronounced by high 
authority as the best of all pears; yet Downing thinks 
the Onondaga or Swan's Orange likely to prove supe- 
rior, and a cultivator well acquainted with fine fruit, 
said that if he were confined to one variety, he would 
unhesitatingly choose Swan's Orange. The writer 
thinks he certainly never tasted a finer pear, ail things 
considered, than the Ihyenni Gris, For the best very 
early pear, ripening at usual wheat cutting, or even 
sooner, the Madeleine stands alone; while the Bloodgood 
is imdoubtedly unrivalled as its next successor. T. 

TRANSPLANTING PEACH TREES. 



A writer in the Hortionltnrist, thinks it is not advi- 
sable to transplant peaoh trees the first year after bod- 
ding. This was once my opinion; but I have fotmd that 
trees planted in the spring, that had been budded the 
previous fall, did better than if left one year longer. 
They are more certain of growth, and transplanting them 
makes little or no difference in the growth. I trans- 
planted some last spring, in the latter part of April or 
the beginning of May, that have grown more than six 
feet high. I was first led ya this practice from a nur- 
seryman, to whom I applied for some trees, and I 
thought it at first, nothing more or less than an exctise 
to sell me the young trees, as he had no older ones of 
the sort I wanted. But I have foimd by experience 
that it is the best way, and all that a person has to do 
is to take oare that they have limng buds, not what is 
called by some dormant ones. In a lot that I planted 
out last spring, I believe I had but one which missed, 
though I had 3 or 4 that did not start till late, bat they 
made nearly three feet. A. A. Mui.i.ett. 

Springfiid, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 

SOWING FLOWER SEEDS. 



Complaints are very frequent of failure in the vege- 
tation of flower seeds, and the seedsmen often receive 
abundant censure, when the fault is in the mode of sow- 
ing. Minuto or rare seeds, if merely buried beneath 
common soil, can hardly be expected to grow. An ex- 
perienced cultivator savs '' their failure to grow in com- 
mon gardens, I should soaroely consider as any proof 
that the seeds were bad.'' 

** But," asks the inquirer, '* if seeds are not to lie 
buried beneath the soil, in what possible way are they 
to be treated V* Follow nature— not servilely, but ra- 
tionally—imitate her successful operations, not her fail- 
ures--adopt such pointa of treatment as are essential, — 
without blindly copying everything, as tlie Chinese tailor 
did, when he made a new coat with a patch on the sleeve 
from the worn pattern given him. 

Seeds whieh drop in the' forest are never covered 
deeply, but they are deposited on the surface of a bed 
of fine mould, and afterwards covered with a very thin 
coat of partially decayed vegetable matter. Flower 
seeds should have only a thin sprinkling of fine mould 
upon them. The seeds in the forest are kept moist by 

* Boftieultarisc. 
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A shade. Fine seeds must \*e protected from the scorching 
rays of the sun, till they have obtained sufficient foothold- 

A friend is very successful with such seeds, by screen* 
infr them, after sown, with small boxes open at the 
bottom and top, across which a piece of fine muslin is 
stictclied, like a sieve. Lirrht is thus admitted, the 
dryinir of winds is prevented, the hot solar rays are much 
soI'ieiK'd, and insects excluded. This treatment will 
ensure success with many delicate seeds where ordinary 
modes would fail. 

The watering of common soils, by rain or by artifi- 
cial means, soon forms a thin orust on the surface, on- 
less such soils are of the lightest character, and delicate 
young plants cannot push throu(;h it. The difficulty is 
obvintcd by the substitution of peat or fine mould, sifted 
over the surface when the ;$ceds ai*e sown. 

Dr. Lindley says, '' When the acorn falls, it has no 
power of wri^ling into a hole in the ground, and when 
the chickwecd scatters its tiny seeds, they lie and grow 
where they fall.'' This eminent horticulturist describes 
a method which can hardly fail with any seeds of tempo- 
riue climates, which retain vitality. First, provide a 
go(Hl soil, fine and dry; smooth the suiface; sift over it 
a coat of fine mould or peat if the seeds are very small; 
or mix them with the same material before sowing, if 
excessively minute. Then press tlie whole surface 
gently and evenly. Next sprinkle over the surface some 
coarse moss, previously soaked in boiling water to kill 
insects or eggs, and with the superabundant water 
pressed out. Cover the whole with a oommon garden 
pot, and lay a tile on the hole. The seeds are then 
planted — the moss answering the parpofle of the scat- 
teriKl forest leaves in nature, and the pot supplying the 
shade. 

Then, judging from a daily inspection by looking un- 
der the pot and moss coating,— open the hole in the 
pot when the seeds begin to grow; the next day, pflr- 
haps, remove a part of thean<Ms; the next, raise the pot 
by a stone under its edge; then gradually raise the pot 
higher, remove the rest of the moss, and finally take the 
pot away. 

One caution should be added for those who plant large 
ffccds encased in a dry shell, as for instance the horse- 
chestnut. In the wild state they drop a« soon as ripe 
into moist mould where they remain till germination 
commences. If packed up and kept dry a few weeks, 
they will scarcely ever grow. No difficulty of this kind 
will however oecur if they are packed in moderately 
moist muck from the woods as soon as mature. T. 

HORTICULTURAL GLEANINGS. 

[CotHUnsed from '^ TJie Hcrtieukuriat " and idktr worlr«.] 
Six Bkst Apples. — ^B. V. French, of Brointree, 
Mass., who has probably given as much attention to the 
culture and examination of the difierent varieties of the 
apple, as any other person in the state, has given the 
ftillowing list of such varieties as stand first for produc- 
tiveness, fair habit of growth, adaptation to the climate, 
and fine quality, and hllbrding a succession in ripening: 
Early Harvest^ Porter ^ Famtust^ Rhode Island Green- 
ing y White SeeknofartheTf and Baldvm. 

Fine Market Pear.— The Vicar of Winkfield is 
remarkably distinguished for its large, fair, and hand- 
iome form, and for its extraordinary productiveness; and 
though only of second rate flavor, it must prov« a valua- 
ble market variety. Though spoken of as '< middle ** or 
autumn variety in '< Downing^i Pomologieal Gomp" it 
is evidently an early winter fruit, which must increase 
its value for distant transportation. Ilovey, in his Maga. 
zine, speaks of a tree of this variety in the grounds of 
O. Johnson, of Lynn, as being *^ literally loaded, and the 
branches so heavy as to require propping up to prevent 
their breaking from the weight of the fruit — the tree has 
boBoe abundantly every year cince it first began." 



The Madcleinx Peaii, or Citron dea Cannes, was 
stated last year by the Committee of the Maaaachoeett^ 
Horticultural Society, to be the best of any of its a/tm^ 
son, among all the numerous new varieties. Amoi^tiM 
ntmerout localities where this pear has been well tried, 
we never heard of but one where it did not prove vaiiui* 
ble, and that was at Auburn, Cayuga Co., N. Y. It 
sometimes rots at the eore, which may be prevented by 
ripening in the house; and where it does not prove fine, 
its quality may doubtless be much improved in this way. 
The Jargonelle, so liable to eore rutting, is greatly im- 
proved by riponing in this manner, aa well as nearly all 
other pears. 

The best two Steawbereies, adapted to exte^nive 
culture for market, are, according to the opinion of A. 
J. Downing, Hovey*$ Seedling and Black Prince. 

Select Varieties of Roses — Dr. Valk, of Fhisb- 
ing, who has much knowledg of Roses, gives select lists 
in the Horticulturist, from T. Rivers, the greatest Eng- 
li.<ih rose culturist, which may greatly assist those in 
selection, who are not familiar with the one or two 
thousand varieties, oflfered for sale by nurserymen: — 

The six sweetest — Prince Mhtrty Crimson Perpeiwd, 
Common Most, Old Cabbage j Crested Provence, ft. Riego. 

Six finest large varieties — La Reine, William Jesse, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, Calypso, Brennus, and Che- 
ntdoU — two hybrid perpetual s, one Bourbon, and three 
hybrid Chinas. 

Six most vigorous growing — Charles Duval, Ckeni* 
doU, Elise Jdercmir, Ortat Western, Horlensia. and 
Paul Perras — five Hybrid Bourbons, and one Hybrid 
China. 

Six earliest large roses — Blairif, No. 2. FvJgens, 
George 4th, Magna Rosa, Ne plus ultra, and Triomphe 
d'Angiers — all hybrid Chinas. 

Six earliest small rose^i^-Burgwidy , Chinese Sweet 
Brier, Persian Yellow, Rose de Meaux, Moss Pompone, 
and Spongers Rose, 

Six finest forms — Boule d'Anteuil. Coupe d'Hebe, 
Kean, La Voluptu, Rose Devigne. and Triomphe de 
Jaussens, 

PunvTS IN THE SHADE. — J. Jay Smith, of Philadel- 
phia, gives the following list of plants which thrive well 
under the shade of trees: — All Rhododendrons and Kal' 
mias, English Ivy, Ilex aqtii/olium, and I. opaca. Acuha 
japonica, Box, Yew, Mezereon, Privet, Red Dogwood^ 
Snowbcrry, common Juniper, Lily of the Valley. Peri- 
vnnkle, Saxifraga umbrosa, Monarda didyma, Anemone 
pennsylvanica. The same cultivator, having been re- 
markably successful in the cultivation of the rose, at- 
tributes his success to a remark he bad seen on their 
management, that they require ^' to have their feet kept 
dry;" — that is a deep and well drained subsoil. 

Cultivating Fruit Trees. — So great is the loss 
resulting from stunted and diseased growth, occasioned 
by neglected cultivation, that an intelligent cultivator 
gave it as his opinion, that ^' if nine-tenths of our or- 
chards should be cut down, and the labor and cultivation 
which they receive be expended on the remaining tenth, 
more and better fruit would be raised.^' 

The Roxbury and Putnam Russets. — ^A. J. Dow- 
ning, after a careful esfifimination of specimens, of the 
latter, from the originalv Putnam orchard in Ohio; of 
the former from Roxbury and Dorchester; and of both 
from other sources; as well as comparing the growth of 
the trees, — has fully concluded that those celebrated va- 
rieties are identical. 

Failure or Fruit.— Dr. Barratt, of Middtetowa, 
Ct., says that a series of observations, have led him to 
the conelusion. that continued or heavy rains, at the time 
the trees are in full flower, often causes a failure of the 
crop, when this failure can be ascribed to nothing else, 
the rain washing away the pollen, and preventing the 
fertiliEatioB of the germs. T. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



ANNUAL EXHIBITION * ( 

OF THS 

NBW-YORK STATE AGRLCULTURAL SOCIETT, 
To be hdd at Saratoga Springs, Sept. 14, 15, and 16. 
g^Theftrft day to be devoted exclutwelyJo the exami- 
nation by the Judges of the Animals and Articles 
exhibited J and no persons wiU be admUted withtn the 
enclosure on that day, biU the OJicers of the Society, 
Judges, and Exhibitors, 

JAMt of Premiumft for 1847. 

ON FARMS. 

FoT tbe bett cultivated farm of not lew than fifty acrea, excltwiTc 
of^.'ood.land a«d wa«ie laiKi, regard being »»»?;«, J^^.^JJ^^^^y^^ 
quality of produce, the manner and expeiUHs of cuUivation, aiid the 
ictual profit«-Fi«l premium, S50-ad do. »aO-al do^««>- . . 

^Appli^it- for thrse premiums will be required to furnish 
wrot^n liswer. to a series of quesuons, copies of which may be 
obirtined, by addressing the Secretary, B. P- Jouksow, fcaq., ai 
Aibaiiy. 

EXPERIMENTS AND ESSAYS. 

StaU-Fuding CattU.^Beil experiment m »»•":<«?""!« ^^tJlt^J' 
•hccn A full and detailed statement will be required. Ul. weight 
aud *i© of aiiimai when feeding comracncai. The weight weekly 
during the process. AL The kind and exact ouamity of feed and 
it. v3ue. 8d. The weight when slaughtered, and the price at 
which sold, and the account of proEt and loss. 4lh. Auy other par- 
ticulars that may be of importance to a full and complete account 

of the whole process, ♦.• ; * ' * o * \"'' *; * *#• ,ul 

Draining. -BeMl experiment m draining. 1st. Statement of the 
siuwtiuu oT the land previous to the commencement of the process 
" S»e kiiid^and condiUoii of soil. ad. The method pursued, with a 
particular account of the expense. 3d. The result and increased 

value of the land, if any -. • • • • • •. • • • *,: * „*7 

Top Dresting Gnus Ijuid.-B^ experiment !«• Sauauon of 
land aud of soil. SM. The kind, quanuty,aiid value of the nanme 
wed. The maimer of Its applicauon. *»; The results, giving ^e 

increased p^oduc^ Ac. To be answered in 1848, »» 

Root Cri».— Beat experiment on not less than half wi "re. 1st. 
State of land previous lo crop, aud bow raaimrcd ad. The kuid, 
qnantity, and value of manure applied, and m what manner. 3d. 
The kind of soil and the manner oi culuvaiion, with a <»«»*»» <;{. 

theexpeiMfO. 4th. The result, •!" 

Experiments in Fattening Animals on Indian Com to 
test its value for thiU purpose, 

ON PIG«. 
1 T^t of 10 Pig« of about 100 lbs. weight each, m lots of 5 ; to 
be shut up between the SOth November and 80th December, ami 
weighed separately when put in-the weight to be registered, as 
well aTthe sex, bried, and general characteristiosof the pigs, and 
arraiig* them in the pen by sex, age, and size ; to be fed on Indian 

^°fl" We?irh a quantity of Indian meal, and feed it at regular hours 
— S be cooked and fed two weeks, and the com dry two weeks, 
alternating the feed every t »<» weeks. 

3 Have the pigs kept clean. . .. j 

4 At end of two weeks weigh each pig and enter its weight, and 
make an account, lobe entered, of how much all have gained, and 
unon how mnch feed. . - . 

5 At the end of each succeeding two weeks perform The same 
orocejis, and continue to do so for at least 12 weeks, and sum up the 
entire gaiu, quantity, and value of the feed, the market value of 
the p«'rk, a^ where marketed, at the ume each of the pigs u 
slaughtered and disposed of: 

ForexperTraenis in fattening the like n«m»»r of pigs, mider the 
same regulations us above, on any othtr kind of gnun or vt^ 

"^he statVmVnts requlridVind every^^ conncetod with the ex- 
periment in each caiie, to be verified by the affidavit of iha owner, 
aud at least one other person. 

FARM DWBLUNG8. Ac. , 

For the best design, accompanied with plans, elevation, and cost 
of construction, combining convenience, economy, and good 

9ao 



Special, iSO 

First premium, "0 

Secoiid premium, 30 ^ 

Third premium, 30 

ON BUTTER DAIRIES. 
The number of cows not less tlum 90. Hon. R. DsninfTOir, 
chairman of committee. 

First premium, #30 

Second premium, 80 

Third premium 10 

lO* Persons applying for the premium* on Cheese and Butter 
Dairies, must furnish answers to a series of questions, copies of 
which can be obuiined by addressing B. P. Johssu:!, Esq., 
Albauy. 

PREMIUMS ON CATTLE, 

GLASS I.— DtraRAMS. 

Bett bull, 3 years old, $20, Best cow, 3 years old, t20 

Second best, 15 Second best, .j^ \5 



^^r'the b<Ml*dMign, «?co«npanie^ with plans and cost of coh- 

•Iruction of a piggery, !••••; •.••••, a'"':*'/ ' 

Pot the best design of a farm barn, with plans and cost of con- 

ilructioii, and rtut-buildiiig^, Vi * 1/ * : * * ' **^ 

Competitors for the abt>ve premiums rau«l forward their mnnu- 
■cripts to tbe Seerotary previotu to the Ist of December, 1647, frea 

The above premiums for experiments and essays will be open 
to citizens of other Mates, as wvll as residents of this stftte. 
PREMIUMS ON CHEESE DAIRIES FOR 1847. 
The number of cows not less than ao. B. P. Jobmsoh, Ch'n Com. 



Third best, .... Am. Herd Book. 

Best 2 years old, 15 

Second best, 10 

Third best, Am. Herd Book. 

Best year old bull, 10 

Second best, 5 

Third best, .... Am. Herd Book 

Best bull calf, 5 

ad do.,. . . Washington's Letters 



Third best, .... Am. Herd Book. 

Best heifer, 3 years, 15 

Second best, 10 

Third best Am. Herd Book. 

Best year old heifer, 10 

! Second best, 5 

Third best, .... Am. Herd Book. 

Best heifer calf,. fi 

ad do Washiugion-s LeUers. 



CLASS II. — ^HaREFoifll. 



Best bull over 3 years old, . . fao 

Second best, 15 

Best bull between 1 and 3 

years old 15 

Second best, 10 

Best bull calf, 5 

Second best, .... Wash. Letters. 

CLASS III.— Dkvohs. 



Best cow. 3 yean old, 9tt 

Second best 15 

Best heifer between 1 and 3, 15 

Second do., 10 

Best heifer calf. 5 

Second best, .... Waph. Letters. 



Best bull, 3 years old,. ..... #S0 

Second best, 15 

Best bull betweeu 1 and 3 

years old, 15 

Second best 10 

Best bull calf, 5 

Second best, Wash. Letters. 



Best cow, #80 

Second best, 15 

Best heifer between 1 and 3 

years okl ....» 15 

Second best, 10 

Best heifer calf, 5 

Second best,. . . . Wash. Letters. 



CLASS IV.^Atbsuirxs. 



Best bull, over 3 years old, . 

Second best, 

Best bull between 1 aud 3 

years old,. 

Second best, 

Best bull calf. 



•ao 

15 



15 
10 



Best cow, 9S0 

Second best,. 15 

Best heifer between 1 and 3 

years old, 15 

Second best, 10 



5j Best heifer calf, 5 



Second best,. . . . Wash. Letters. I Second best, .... Wash. Letters. 
CLASS v.— CaossBS, Natitbs, Ac. 



Best cow, over 3 years old,. $20 

Second best,... 15 

Thirdbest, 10 

Best a year old heifer, 15 

Second best, 10 

Third best a years old heifer, S5 

WoRKino Oxxif. 



Best yearling heifer, 10 

Second best, 5 

Third best, Vol. Tranf>. 

Best heifer calf. 5 

ad beat heifer calf, . Wash. Lett 



Largest No., not leas than 10 
yoke of oxen from anyone 

town, Sao 

ad largest. 10 

3d largest, Col. Tour. 



Best team of 20 yoke from auy 
one county, • . . . $35 

Second best, 15 

Best yoke of oxen, 15 

Second best, 10 

Thiid best yoke, . . . Vol. Traus-l 

Trrsb Yxar Old Stsbbs. 

Best Yoke, »10 1 Second best,... SB 

Third best Vol. Trans. 

Best team of 10 yoke from any one county, $l& 

To boys, between the ages of 16 and 30, inclusive, who shall ex- 
hibit the best broke yoke of 3 year old steers, of their own irain- 
jng Col. Tour. 

Second best do., Wash TiCtters. j Third best, do, Vol. Trans. 

Two YjuE O1.D Steers. 

Bestyoke $10 | Second best, $5 

Thiidbest, Vol. Trans. 

To boys under 16 years of age, who shall exhibit the best broke 
yoke of 2 year old steers, of their own training, Col. Tour, 

Second best,. . . . Wash. Letters. | Third best, Vol. Trans. 

Ykarlino Steers. 

Bestyoke, se 1 Second bert, W 

Thirdbest Vol. Trans. 

To boys under 16 years of age, who shall exhibit ihe best broke 
yoke of yearling steers of their own training, Col. Tour. 

Second best,. . . . Waah. Letters. | Third best, Vol. Trans. 

In awarding the premiums on working oxen and steers, the 

single teams will be subjected to a trial on a loaded cart or wagor. 

under the direction of the committee ; and particular reference 

will be had tn the matching, training, end docility of the animaU, 

as well as their general appearance. 
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Fat Cattlk. 

B«8t pair fat oxen, f 15 [ .Second best, 010 

Third be«t) Golman^i Tour. 

Best ox or tietsr f 10 { Second be^i, f 5 

Third b«ct, VH. Trans. 

Beat fat cow or heifer (10 | Second heat. f5 

Third b«»t, Vol. Traiw. 

A fat ox taknig a premium as oiio of a pair, caiiuot oompcte nin- 
f\y for another premium. 

Fat Snsxp. 

BoA fat cb«!ep, 910 | Second best Col. Tour. 

Third beet, Vol. Trans. 

Afvplicanis f(ir the premiums ou fat cattle and «ibeep, matt fur- 
nish siatemenu of ihe manner of feeding tbe aiumals, a&d the kind, 
quantity, and oust of tbe food. 

BxsT Mtlch Cow. 

The cow to be kept on grass only during tlie experiment, and ft>r 
IS days previous to each period of trial, §30 

The time of trial, from 10th lo 20th of June, and from 1st to lOtt 
of {September. 

Statement to befumUhedy containing 
Ift. The age and breed of cow, and time of calving> 
9d. The quantity of milk in weight, and also of butter, dnriog 

each period often days. 
U. The butter made, to be exhibited with the cow, at Saratoga, 

and the siateraeut to be verified by the affidavit of competitor, and 

one other person convermni with the facts. 

HORSES. 

CLASS I. — Fua all wore. 

Beat stallion ver 4 y'rs old,. S15 ( Third best,. . Youatt, w Horse. 

Seooiid best, 10 | Fourth best, Vol. J'rana. 

Best bn>od mare, (with foal at her foot.) for all work, . . . $15 

Saouudbest, $10 | Third best, Youatt 

Fourth best, Vol. Transactions. 

CLASS II. Dhauoht. 

Best stallion over 4 y'rs old, S15 I Third beet, Yooatt. 

becoiid best, aO . 10 | Fourth best Vol. Trans. 

Best brood mare, ( wiili foal at her foot>) 9 i^ 

Seoond best, $10 | Third best. Youatt. 

Fourth best, Vol. Trans. 

CLASS in.— Blood. 

Best stalllor. over 4 y'rs old, 815 1 Third best, Youatt. 

Sccoad best, 10 | Fourth best, Vol. Traua. 

Best brood mare (with foal at her foot,) 16 

Saeoodbest, $10 1 Third best, Youatt. 

Fourth best, Vol. Trans. 

Thrkb Ysar oLn Stallioks. 

B«tt 3 years okl stallion, ... f 10 ) Third best Youatt. 

Second best 5 j Fourth best, Vol. Trans. 

Beat mare 3 years old, 10 [ Second best,. #5 

Third best, Youatt. 

Gbldings and Matched Horsbs. 

Best Gelding, Diploma- | Secoixl best, Youatt 

Best pair of matched horses, $S and Diploma. 

Second best, 95 j Third best, Vol. Trans. 

SHEEP. 
CLASS 1.— LoKO WooLiD. 



Best buck f 10 

Second best, 5 

Third best, ....» Am. Shepherd. 



Best 5 ewes, $10 

Second best, S 

Thira best, Am. Shepherd. 



Best pea 5 lambs, S5 

CLASS H.— MlDDLK WOOLXO. 



Best buek, SIO 

Second beM, 5 

Third best, Am. Shepherd. 



Be<«t 5 ewes, $lO 

Second best, 5 

Third best, Am. Shepherd. 



Best [tvu 5 lumb* $6 

This class includes the South Down, Norfolk, Dorset, Native, 
kt. 

-CLASS in.— Mxxmos aivd THXtx OrnxD^a 



Best 6 Ewes, $10 

Second best, 5 

Third best, Am. Shepherd. 

95 



Beat buck, #10 

Second best, 5 

Third best, Am. Shepherd. 

Best pen 5 laml>s,. . 
This cIhm iuriudes all (liose generally denominated Merinos, 
wiieiher of pure or mixed blood. 

CLASS IV.— SAxojfd 
Bent bnck, |ilO 



Hecrond best, 5 

Third best,. . . . Amcr. Shepherd. 
Best pen 5 lambs. 



A WD rnxiR Grades. 

Best 5 ewes, SIO 

Sifcond best, fi 

Third best, Am. Shepherd. 

«5 



This class includes alt tliosegeuereily denominated Saxona, whe- 
ther of pure or mixed i>l«x>d. 

When sheep ore presented for premiums unshorn, evidence will 
be required of the age of the fleece. 

SWINFJ.—Labgk Brkxd. 



Best sow, 2 years old, f 10 

1 year old 8 



14 



6 mos. 



tire, Russia, Mackay, Leicester. 



Best boar, 9 years old $10 

" •* 1 year uld,'. 8 

*^ *' 6 mos. and over, . 5 
Thishielndes Chesliire, Berks 
and their grades. 

Small Brxbd. 

Best sow, S years old $10 

1 year old, 8 

6 months, 5 



Best boar, 9 years (»1d, $10 

" '• 1 year old, 8 

" " 6mo«., 5 






li 



This ola«s includes Neapolitnn, Suflblki Improved China, Chi- 
aene, Mncko, and tlicir grades. 

Best lot of pig« not \t*» llian 4 in number, under 10 mns,. ... $5 
Second beat, " ** " Yol. Trans- 



<« 



It 



In awarding premiums on hogs, reference wUl be had not mere- 
ly to present condition, hut to that proportion between bone and 
ment which promises tne frealast valna from the least amooui of 
feed. 

POULTRY. 
For the best lot of Dorking Fowls, not leas than 3, 1 coek and t 

hens, $8 and Am. Poulterers* Companion. 

Beet lot oi Black Poland, not less than 3, #9 and Am. P. Coaap'n. 
Best lot of large fowls, not less than 3,. ... 9 

Best pair of docks, 9 

Best pair of tnrkies, 9 

Best pair of geese, 9 ** 

Best and greatest variety of bam-yard fowls owned by the axbibi- 

tor, $5 and Am. Poulterer's Companioa. 

PIX)W8. 
Best plow po sses sing some new and valuable 

improvements, $10 and Dipl< 

Best fiibsoil plow, 10 " 

Beat scarifier, 10 

Best roller for general use, 5 

Beat clod eraaher and jroUer, 5 

WAGGONS, HARROWS, &c. 



u 
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Best Com Stalk Cut. J5 and Dq^ 

Second best^ Trana. 

Best Threshing Ma .$10 and Dip 

Second best, Trana. 

Best Drill Barrow, $3 and Dip. 
Best Straw Cutter, 3 and Dip. 
Seoond best, Ti 



Best Cum wagon, $10 aud Dip 

Second best,. ....... Col. Tour. 

Best Harrow, $3 

Best Cultivator 3 

Best Fanning Mill> $5 and Dip. 

Second best, Trans. 

Beat Horse Power,. SS and Dip- 
Second best, Trans. 

FARM IMPLE.MENTS, &e. 

Best Com and Cub Crusher, by horse power, $5 and Di|k 

Second best Colmaa's Tour. 

Best Clover Machine, $3 aod Dipw 

Second best, Col. Tow. 

Best Flax and Hemp Dresser, $5 aud Dip. 

Second best Col. Tour. 

Best Horse Cart, for farm, $3 

Best Ox Cart, $5 

Best Horse Rake, $9 and Dip. 

Beat Ox Yoke, Dipjoma. 

Best Farm Harness, 

Best Saddle, 

Best Grain Cradle, 

Best 6 Hand Rakes, 

Best 6 Hay Forks, 

BestO Grass Scythes 

Best 6 Cradle " 

Best 6 Dung Forks, 

Best 6 Axes, 

Best Hay Rigging, 

Best lot Grain Measures, 

Best lot Butter Tubs and Firkins, 

For the best and most numerous coliection of Agricultural Iraple- 
mente, $10 and Dipioaia. 

Also, ft>r the best and moat numerous collertton i^f Agricultural 
Implements, manufacturod in the state of New. York, by or un« 

der the supervision of the exhibitur, $10 and Dip. 

PLOWING MATCH. 

First premium, $15 I Ttiird premium, $10 

Second " 19 I Fourth do. Col. Tour. 

Fifth, Vol. Transactions. 

For boys under eighteen years of age. 

First premiom, $10 | Second premium, $S 

Third, Vol. Transactions. 

BUTTER. 

For the best lot. (quality as well as quantity considered,) made 
from 5 cows m 30 successive days,— 95 lbs. of the butter to be 
exhibited $95 
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Second be«t, $15 

Third best, $10 

Besi 25 lbs. made In June.. . $10 

Second best, Col. Tour. 

Third beti, Vol. Trans. 



Best 50 pounds made at any 

time. S15, 

Second best, SlO 

Third best, Col . Tour. 

Fourth beat, Sil. Medal. 

Fifth best, Vol. Trans. 

CHEESE. 
One year old and over. 

Best 100 lbs., $15 I Third best, Sil. Medal. 

Second best W [ 4ih best, Wash. Lett 

Filthdo Vol. Trans. 

Less than one year old. 

Pest 100 lbs., $15 1 Third best, Sil. Medal. 

Second best, M | Fourth best,. . . . Wash. Letters. 

Fifth best, Vol. Trans. 

( To 6s amelnNM ntzt aumlA.) 

• • • • • 

NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At n mceling of ilie Executive Committee, held at the Society's 
Rooms, March 11, 1847, there were present- GEORQJP VAIL, 
President ; Samuel Cubb\tbr, C. N. Bemxkt, Vice-Presideuts j 
J. McD. MclNTyax. Treasurer; B. P. Joiineuif, Rec. Sec'y. 

Letters Were read from C. Lee, Yates Co.; T. B. Wakeman, 
Ssc*y American Institute ; R. Hadfi-ld, 5«ec'y Erie Co. Ag. Socie- 
ty • Henry Brewer, Tompkins Co., U F. Allen, Buflalo, with re- 
ixirt on Fruit; J. U Randall, Ly.*ander ; E. W. Baieman, late 
President Cayuga Co. Ag. Soc.; "Wm. Oitlcy, Phelps ; A. G. Carl, 
Secretary Queens Ag. Soc.; J. B. Dill, Auburn; Mynm Adama. 
East Bloorafield, with suggestions as to statements for field crop% 
Ac; Geo. Geddes, Fairnioniit, in relation to experiments with In- 
dian corn, to ascertain its value for fatttjung aniinala, Ac; A I^m)- 
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nW, Secfelary Herkimer Co. kf. 8oc.; Peonock & Pierce, Cbeaier 
Co., Peim.; H. Mesier, Sec'y Dutchess Co. Soc.; A. L. Fish, Her- 
kimer Co., ill relation to the analysis of soils and grasses, and 
the testing of the qualities of milk of different cows for dairy 
puipoees. (the Sec*y wa* directed, after oonsaltatioii with Prof. 
Emmona, to answer inquiries;] James M. EUts« Onondaga ; H. 
8. Randall, Vice-President ; A. Holraea, Scc^y Niagara County 
Soc.; Jo«iah Taium, Bd. Farmers' Cabinet, Phil'a.; A. Anderson, 
«ec'y Fulton and Hamilton Co. Soc.; E. C. Frost, Vice-President, 
expressing his deep interest in the prosperity oC the Society, and 
his regret at being unable to attend the regular meetings of the 
Board. 

The Nos. of Farmers' Cabinet, Philadelphia, for 1846 and 
1847, as far as published, were recived f^rom Publisher, and the 
American Journal of Ai^riculiure and Science, from Proprietor ; 
the thanks of the Board were voted to the donors. 

Thomas R. Allen's Bee Cultivator, containing the history and 
management oC the bee, was presented by the author, and tlie 
Secretary was directed to furnish Mr. Allen with a certificate: 
That, in the opinion of the Executive Committee, hi« treatise cou- 
laiiis a large amount of valuable information upon the raanogemeiit 
of the bee, and that they euiuiderbis work deserving of ei courage- 
ment and extensive circulation. 

Fbvit —The following resolution was adopted for the govern- 
ment of the committees on fruit : 

Retdved^ Tliat the work entitled " The Pruiu and Fruit Trees 
f^i4»ierM«,"by A. J. DowNiKO, be the established authority of 
the N. V. S. Ag. Society, in classifying tlie varieties aud nomeo- 
clature of fruits at our future exhibitions. 

A. J. Downing, of Newburg, J. W. Bissell, of Rochester, were 
added to the committee on fruit, appointed under the resolution of 
last year, and continued at the last annual meeting. The other 
roembem of the committee are, Lewis F. Allen, of BuflalO| chair- 
man ; Hon. Samuel Young, of Saratoga ; and Doct. Herman ViTen- 
delK of Albany. 

The President stated that he had, in company with the Secreta- 
ffy, visited Saratoga Springs^ at the request of gentlemen of that 
iHace, and had examined various locations proposed for the show 
rroaiids for the fair, in September ; that several of these were in 
the highest degree eligible, and that adviee had been given to the 
members of the executive committee there, as to the location 
which was most desirable. 

The Secretary reported the Premium List, as published, and was 
authorized to procure 350 copies of the same for distribution. The 
amount of cash premiuroa, $3,004 ; 131 volumes of agricultural 
works ; 95 volumes Transactions ; 59 diplomas, and 15 silver 
medals ; amounting in all to $3,47S. 

The Secretary reported that he had received returns from 30 
county soeietiea, and that ttaeir reports were in miipy cases, of very 
great interest, and that all reports received had been prepared for 
tne Transactions. Only 7 societies from which reports had not 
been received— and that be was in correepondeiice with the offi- 
cers of these societies, and expected returns from them all. Only 
13 counties in the state in which there are not organized societies. 

Prom these reports it appears that in 10 counties, the yield of 
Indian Com exceeds 80 bushels to the acre ; in 11 cwnties, crops 
are reported exceeding 100 boshels. The largest yield in — 

Cortland county, of. 154 busheUi 

Oswego ** 140i 

Orange •* 130 

Tioga *< 185 

Oneida " 123^ 

The largest yield of wheat, is from Ontario, a fraction short of 
(10 bushels per acre, on upwards of 9 arres. 

In eight counties, the yield of oats exceeded 70 bushels per acre. 
Tho largest yield, lOS bushel*, in Oneida. 

A premium of 95 awsrded to Jesse Q^bcock, of Volney, Oswe- 
go comity, on barley, 54 bosh 8 Ihs. per acre. 

To Henry Brewer, of Enfield, Tompkins county, a premium of 
610, for best two acres of clover seed, 5} bush- per acre. 

Satisfactory reasons were given to the committee as to the de- 
lay attendin|[ the production of the papers in the above cases at the 
annual meeting. 

A letter was read from L. T. Marshall, Cor. Sec'y of the Ver- 
non Town Agricultural Association of Oneida county, giving an ac- 
count of tlie organization of the association, in December, 1845, 
ai«d of its progress during the year. A Pair was held in the fall of 
1846, which excited much attention, ard was judged worthy to be 
compared with the county exhibitions. The ass<K-iation continue 
their organiaation. and from the interest manifested, they hope it 
will not only rnerease, but thai its u^fulness will be more widely 
^tended. A committee consisting of the Hon. Pomeroy Jones 
Salmon Case, Hon. Timothy Jenkins, and Fitch Howes, made an 
interesting report, extracts from which the secretary was directed 
to insert in the Transactions. The following resolution was adopted: 

ResotrM, That we deem the establishment of agricultural town 
associations of much importance to the advancement of the agricul- 
tural interests of the state, and that from them the farmers and 
others may der ve much valuable and practical infbrmation, and 
that we believe they are well adapted to infuse a new spirit among 
oar /krmers, and will, when properly conduolcd and suitably sus- 
tained, prove valuable auxiliaries to the county and state organi- 
*■♦'"«- R P. JOHNSON, Sec'y. 
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VERMONT. 



We hare recel'red the Prize List of the Waekin^Hm Co. Ag. 
Saciety for this year, amounting to $500. The Fair is to be haul 
at Moiifpelier, on the first of October next. 

Officers 9f the Soeietif for 1317.— Daniel Baldwin, Montpeliar, 
PresU ; Orson Skinner, and Jacob Scott. T. Pr9s^U} J. W. Howas, 
Moutpaliet, Steretarg ; E. P. Walton, Trms. 



CAYUGA— The annual meeting of the Ag. Society for this 
Couiuy, was held at Auburn, on the ]3lh Feb., when Chester Orid- 
ley, of Seniiett. wa« nhoaen President / B. F. Hall, JIm., and J. 
B. Dill, Cor. Sec^y; J. C. Derby, Treas. A Vice-President aud a 
member of the Executive Committee, were also appointed for ^ach 
town in the county. The Treasurer reported a balante of 9107.87 
in his hands. 

CLIiNTON.— At the annual meeting of the Ag. Society for tbi« 
county, the following officers were elected for this year : lliomas 
Crook, PlatisbuTffh, President: Wra. Hedding, of Chazy, S. H. 
Knappen, of Beekmaiiiown, Wm. Keese, Ausable. aitd N. Moore, 
of iJharaplain, V. Presulents ; Edwin Benedict. Willets Keese, O. 
V. Edwards, R- O. Barber, and C. L. Hager. Ex. Com.] Jona. 
Battey, Ausable, Cor. and J. VV. Bailey, Plaitsburgb, Rec. Ssc> : 
Peter Keese, Peru, Trea*. Premiums were awarded on Field 
Crops as follows : 

Indian Com.— I. To John Keese, JOI bu. per acre— S. B. H. 
Knappen, 83 bu. 14 qu.— a Z- C. Piatt, 41 ba. com, and 18^ ba. 
beans. 

Winter Wheat.— 1 To John Keese, 30 bu. par acre— 2. S. H. 
Knappen, 34 bu —3. C L- Hager, 21 bu. 

Peas.— 1. To C. L. Hager, 43} bu. per acre— S- S. H. Knappeni 
34 bu. 

Beans.— To S. H Knappen, 30) bo. per acre. 

Potatoes'— 1. To Wm. Keese, '220 bu. per acre. 

Premiums were awarded to J. W. Biuley, 839 1-4 bu. earrMt 
on one-fourth of an acre, and 560 bu. Beets on half an acre. A 
premium was also awarded to Mr. Bailey, (m the best Essay on 
the Culture of Fruit, which is published in the Society's Transac- 
tions. 

ONTARIO.— At the winter meeting of the Execvtive Coounit- 
tee of this Society, the foliowiiir premiums were awarded : 

To Daniel Short, of Richmond, for the best acre of Winter Wheats 
•10 ; he liaving.raised 50 80-100 bushels per acre, on 3 1-60 acres ; 
in the whole 180 bushels. 

To Whitiug D Stanley, of CanandaigQa« for the best acre of 
Indian Corny 97.00 ; he having raised &9 63-75 bushels to the acre, 
(75 lbs. of ears of corn allowed as the weight of a bushel.) 

To Calvin Pomeroy, nf East Bloomfield, for the best acre of 
Bafiept 95.00; he having raised 57 bushels. to the acre, on 3 59- 
100 acres. 

To Thomas H. Kellogg, of Ea<it Bloomfield, for the 9d beM acfa 
of Bortey, 93 ; he having raised 55 I-IO bushels to the acre, ou ft 
acres, 11-160 rods. 

Stephen B. Dudley, of Eost Bloomfield, for the best 3 acree of 
Sar/ej^, the premium of a Vol of Trans, of the State Society; h» 
having raised 5H bush, to the acre. 

To William R. Pettit, of Gorbam, for the best ^ acre of White 
JSeanSf 93 ; he having raised on 134 rods of land, S4 bu. and It 
quarts. 

Geo, W. Bemis, was appointed Treasurer of Society, to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the removal of Nicholas 0. Cneesbiw 
from the state. 

BROOK AND OHIO CO. (VA.) AGRICULTURAL SOCIE- 
TY. — We have received a number of the Wheeling Times., con- 
taining an accomit of the exhibition of this society, which was 
held at West Liberty, on the 8th of October last. There appears 
to have been a fine show of animals of various kinds, particularly 
of fine-wooled sheep. The principal successful competiiorb iu this 
department, were Or. Chaplin, Jesse Edginglon, John Atkinson, 
Z. S. Mitchell, Basil Bell. Talbot Hammond, of Brooke County, 
received the premium for the best cultivated farm ; and Wm. 
Boggs for the best orchard. 

J%e Middlesex Co. {Miau.) Cattle Show and Plowing Match, for 
this year, will be held nt Concord, on the 6th Oct. The Priza 
List, amounts to about 9800, the greater part of which, we arc 
pleased to see, is for details of experiments in practical husbandry, 
the results of which can hardly finl to be of great value to every 
reading and reflecting farmer. 

*• I I 

Draining. — ^H. Colman, speaking of the evils of 
itagnant water in the soil beneath the surface, says: 
'' plants produced on a very wet soil, are anpalatablf . 
innntitrious, and insubstantial. Animals fed upon them 
always lose condition, and the manure of animals so 
fed is almost worthless. I saw this strikingly illus- 
trated in the magnificent pork of the Duke of Bedford, 
at Wobum Abbey. Here there were manf spots where 
the grass was luxuriant and abundant , on account of 
their excessive dampness, and which were entirelj 
neglected both by the sheep and the deer; but wherever 
these places I once wet, had beea thoroughly drained, 
they became the favorite resorts of these animals, ana 
were fed as closely as possible.'' 

Raising Nuts. — ^It is said that grafting the shag- 
bark hiokory renders it a better and more uniform bear« 
er. English walnuts are very productive in some parts 
of the country — ^near New York is a tree which is said 
to have produced in one year a crop seUing for $200. 
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OKNAMENTAL CAEHAOE HOUSE AND HORSE BARN. 



We often notio«. in vorks on Lftitdsoape Oardaning. 

directiooa fur conooaling from view bj trees, Ibe barns 
and o.Kerout-buililingBof ihe (ana, wilb the evident 
derBtnnding ih&t the; are and roust be uniightly obji 
Webtfltere these liireclions to be f<iunde<] in error, bccaase 
among Ihe mcnt important ooiuforts and oonvenioi: 
of a country eitabliubment, are good and uammodl 
om-buildings. Indeed, ihey may in some degree be re- 
garded as forroiHg a union between tlie dwelling and Ibo 
farm, in a manner somewkult similar to that by which 
a onion between tbe huuse and ornamental grounds is 
maintained by means of architect ural embellisbmenlB. 
At oU events, a total abMiioe of farm buildings woald 
not be a pleasing aigiit on a fino and well cultivated 
farm, which sliould lie oonspienons for all Ihe oomrorti 
of home. Hc^nt-o the true oourae, is obricinsly lo im- 
prove those builiiings, so that, at least partly visible 
through trees, they may add to, iastead of deJiwing the 

Willi the object of calling attention to the archi- 
tecture of bams, we give a plan aud view of a cairingo 
house and horse barn, about to be erected by a gentle- 
man in the western part of the slate. It is to be built 
in the Italian style, and will need only a small expen- 
diture for the completion of all its parw, above what ii 
osunlly needed for baildinijs of this kind. In the plan 
it will be seen, that one part is for carriages, and the 
other a stable for horses, with several closets for oats, 
harness, saddles, whips, currj-combs, carriage j^eaoc, 
tec. A part of these may be omitted, and more room 
left for carriasei- 

The porepcclive view will be understood without 
nnch explanation. The pan exibitnd i* to faco the 
dwelling, or the more frequented part j the back is most- 
ly hid by treea. There are two false doncs on tbo 
■lalile part, to add to the appearance, the actual en- 
trance being near the corner. The chimney ventilator 
is an essential part. It should be remarked, that the 
brackets, door-frames, projecting eaves, Etc., should all 
be made lubaiantially, of two or three inch plauk. 

In the plan, J is the room for carriages, B tor horses, 
there being four stalls, the mangers C C contsininH two 
upri<;ht semi-circular racks for bay. The passage D. 
tor feeding horses, is three feel wide, and E, three and 
a half, F is the entrance door to the stable, and G the 
manure door. The carriage -house doors H. H. are 
each 8 feet wide, consisting each ol' two fouf foot wide 
doors. The height. 19 feet, leaves a spacious oharolier 
for hay, the larger entrance to which is aeorly over the 
manure dcor, O, aad not tbowa in the tMW. 



rent localities. 

I 






Fij. M. 

ing may be cheaply ooni'truolcd of rough plank, (pre- 
viougly sawed of a uniform width,) plaoed perpendicu- 
larly, and battened on the joints, and colored by a wash 
of lime applied with a brush. This wash should be rf 
a grey, or fawn color, or a medium between the two, 
made by adding portions of yellow ocbre, Venetian red, 
and lamp-black, to commoo lime whitewash, and also 
dissolving in it a small quantity of salt and alnm, to 
-ornate more perfect adhesion. A now coat should be 
ven every year or two. The window and door frames 
Lould be planed and painted. A lietler Unish would 
tie rough inch and a quarter or ineh and a half plank, 
matched at the edges, and battened as before on Ihe 
joints, and protected from the weather by oil paint, 
colored as just <(escribed, and applied to the ruuiib our- 
'-— Such a surface, though needing considerable 
at first, will rotoin it remarkably, and need \cm 
afterwards. A still higher Gnish, requiring more cost- 
ly stulTfor siding, and increasing the carpenter'* bill, ia 
to plane the whoh) surCice, and cover it with lhr^» 
coats of oil paint. T. 

The Paclo 



tA.^This new tree, it is well known. 
grows with extraordinary rapidity when young. A 
writer in (he London Gardeners' Chronicle, says, that 
in England, the young iboots which from their rapid 
and spongy growth, do not harden well, are killed at 
the extremities. He adds. " the original tree at Paris, 
which tirst flowered there, is thirty feet high, the 
branches about twenty feet in diameter, with a clean 
stem throe feet in eircumforence, (one foot in diameter.) 
The loovps now, upon Ihit tree, arc about the size of 
those of the Catalpa, anj the shoots scarcely eiccedinf 
a foot b length, which of course lipon perllKtly." 
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ALBANY SEED DRILL AND CORN PLANTER. 



The above oat rspruenti the UlMt bDprored Drill 
BuTow, wilh kttaohnMDt H, for a boTM, lor plaatiDg 
corn, beans, ho., Sco. This is, in iu general featareB, 
drnilar to the well IcnowD English Drill or Brush Bar- 
row. It is light, stroDg, and darkle; pan be used bj 
(me man, as its whole weight will nE exoeed fifty 
pounds, or can be drawn bj a horse, when a large 
amoiint of work is to be ibiie. It is also quite simple ; 
the small seeds, as osions, oarrots, parsoepa, tnrmps, 
ke., are sown by a rorolTiag bmsh, D, iaside the hop- 
per, and which forees tbe seeds thrbngh a bole in a 
tin slide or plate, at the bottom of tbe hopper, — the 
holes in the slides, varying in sizo eoeording to the size 
and quantitj of seed to be sown. For oora, beans, 
peas, &c., the bnuh and (in slide, or plate, are re- 
moved, and a wood Djlinder, C, substituted, with eight 
oavities in the same, equal distaDces apart, and in each 
oavitj is a serew with s lar^ head, which can be tumod 
out or in to rooeiTe the requisite number of grains 



of seed to be sown in each hill. One or aH lliese cavities 
ma; be usad at tbe saine tune, aooording to thediataoce 
between the bills. The brush and cylinder both receive 
their rotary motion from the large or forward wheel, B. 
by means of small goar wheels, one of i^ioh, at B. i*' 
movable on the conoeetlng rod from A to B, and can 
be confined so 4to operate in nny of the diflerenl rows 
or series of cogs in ttte face cf tbe large wheel, and 
thereby reoeive a greater or less number of revolutions' 
to the ground over which it moves, oonaequeMly vary- 
ing the distance of the hills with the cylinder, Trom 3 
to S, 9, 13, 24, 3e, 46, or 66 inches asunder. Tha 
plow can be placed up or down, to any required depth, 
or to suit tall or short persons holding the same; the 
scraper and mller ibllaw and cover the seed, and 
oomprees tbe earth at one operation. Price oom- 
plete, $11, and wwreated; manufactured b; H. L. 
Emery, and for sale at the Albany AKrioultoral Ware- 
house and Seed Store, No*. 10 saJ 12 Oreea-stnet- 



EAGLE SELF-SHARPENING PLOW. 



The general form and constmctian of this plow 
is similar to that of the celebrated E&gle plow, maoU' 
factored by the same company, Messrs. Ruocles, 
NoniLSE St Mason, Worcester, Massachusetts. There 
are five sizes of this plow, the smallest of which is 
adapted to one horse, and the largest to the plowing of 
greensward. 

The point, as shown at fig. I, in the above out, is 
simply a bar of wrought iron, iteded at each end, about 
twenty iaohes long, and passes upward into the body of 
the plow, where it is KonSned by a bolt. As it beoomes 
shorter, and worn on tbe under side, it is readily moved 
forward and turned the other aide up, thus always pre- 



■aating a sharp point of fall longtb and propel 
sbape^ When one end is worn oS five inches, the 
other end is plaoeil forward and performs a like 
service. The wing or share, as shown de- 
tached, at flg. 2, is made of either wrought 
iron with steel edge, or of east iron, and is also 
reversabls, being used either end forward, cr 
either side np. Both point and share are aa 
eimply ooastraeted that any blacksmith ean re- 
place them at trifling expense, or continue the 
Dse of tba original by new-laying with steel, ac 
they become woni. There is a coulter of cast- 
iron a little back and above the point, shown 
detached at fig. 3, forming part of a cap, shown d«- 
tached at fig. 4, wbich cap pretecis the shin or tat' 
ward part of tbe mould board; it is oonfiued in its plaoo 
by the same boll that confines the point, and is cheaply 
replaced when worn. This is noch less expensive, and 
in many kinls of soil is quite as servioeable as a wrought 
iron ooultcr or cutter. The plows are sold with a out- 
the oulter, aa is 






This plowjs particalarlj 
plantations, where the blacksmiths on tbe esti 
easily repair them. We tbiok it a ^t 
oflaimen. 
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THE FARMER»S NOTE BOOK. 



Tims Necxssart fob Matxtbino Fieid Crops .«- 
The annexed table, compiled from my '' Farm Book," 
you are at liberty to publish if you should deem it wor- 
thy. E. V. W. Dox. LafayeiUf Onondaga Co., N. 
F., Jan. 18, 1847. 



Time when 

t(>WU. 



1838, May 1 

" a 
" 14 
" 19 

" «2 
Sept. 10 

1839, Apl. i6 

" 20 
•• 22 

May 18 
*' 20 

June 13 
April 16 

Sept. 14 

1840, May 13 



Grain. 






u 



16 
27 
Sept. 8 
1841, May 8 



i( 
II 
II 
II 



ii 



16 

31 



Sept. 15 

1813, Apl. 23 
ii ii 

May II 

" 13 

Sept. 27 

1843, May 6 

« ID 

" 18 

Aoir. 31 

1844, Apl. 16 

Ii (• 



May 3 . ...-., 
" 13 Cora, 
Sept. 4 Winti 
1845, Apl. 30 
May J 
Apl. 30 
May 9 
Sept. 10 
1848, Apl. 27 
May 7 
" 22 
" 80 



Barley, 

Spring Wheat,.' 

Peaa, 

Oata, 

Corn, 

Potatoes, 

Winter Wheat,. 

Oats, 

Peas, 

.Spring Wheat, . 

Corn 

Potatoes, 

Oau, 

Barley, 

Winter Wheat, 

Peas, 

Barley, 

Oais, 

Potatoes, 

Winter Wheal, . 

Barley, 

Peas, 

Oats, 

Corn, 

Potatoes 

Winier Wheat,. 

Barley, , 

Peas 

Corn, 

Potatoes, •. . 

Winter Wheat,. 

Barley, , 

Peas, , , 

Potatoes 

Winter Wheat, . , 

Peas, 

Spring Wheat,... 
Potatoes, 



When Har- 
vested. 



Aug. 8 
*^ 13 
Sept. 7 
Aug. 31 
Sept. 90 



It 



Aug. 



Time required to 
mature. 



Mouths. 



Days. 



It 
II 



6 

10 

90 

90 

Sept. 28 

Oct. 2 

Sept. 19 

Aug. 17 
I. 7 

Sept 5 
Aug. 6 
i» so 
Sept. 2M 



Aug. 
" 14 

l€ 

II 



95 
90 



Winter Wheat,. 

Peas, 

Potatoes, 

Oats 

Corn, 

Winter Wheat,. 

Peas, 

Potatoes, 

Corn, 

Oat« 



Sept. 23 

Aug. 8 
" 13 

II gg 

Sept 94 

'f 29 
Aug. 7 

" 11 
Sept. 1 

Oct 17 
July 15 
Aug. 19 

*' 8 
Sept. 18 
96 
July 31 
Aug. 20 
Sept 30 
Aug. 90 
Sept. 99 
Aug. 4 

" 22 
Sept. 3 

•^ 92 
Aug. 31 



3 
3 
3 
8 

4 
3 

10 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
8 
4 

10 
3 
9 
3 
3 

10 
3 
8 
8 

3 

<i 

10 

3 

4 

4 

4 

10 

3 

3 

4 

10 

4 

3 

4 

4 

10 

8 

4 

3 

4 

10 

3 

8 

4 

3 



7 

n 

93 

19 

i 
98 
98 

3 
10 
98 
10 
19 

8 

1 
91 
99 
95 

7 
97 
97 

• 
17 

5 

93 

II 

91 
90 

8 
13 
16 
10 

• 
91 
60 
14 

3 
92 
15 
13 
97 
90 
99 
90 
IS 
94 
95 
96 
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TRAiNmo DomcsTic Awimals.— " Train up a child 
in the way he should go,"— " juat as the twig is bent, the 
tree is inclined," are remarks no more applicable to their 
different subjects, than they are essential to the ma. 
nagement of the brute creation. The earlier proper 
training is given the child, the less difficulty wUl be 
found in leading him the right wayj the sooner the twig 
receives the desirable inclination, the more natural and 
thrifty will be its growth in the wished for directionj so 
too, the earlier we commence training the animals of 
the farm for the purposes to which we design to appro, 
pnate them, the more vrillingly and naturally they will 
fulfil those purposes. 

Hence we may suppose, that the sooner young stock 
are made gentle, by being accustomed to the stoble, 
where every process of kindness is calculated to subdue 
the turbulence of their natures, the more affable will be 
their disposition, and the better they will be calculated 
fully to subserve our purpose. We have seen calves 
which were habitually tied in the stall through the 
wmter, which ever after exhibited the gentleness of 



would go to their service, at their required time. We 
have seen such calves submitted to the yoke, and taught 
all the rudiments of ox education, such as drawing light 
loads, backing. Sec., &c., 8cc. And when these calves 
have atuined the estate of oxen, we have seen them 
highly commended for their power of strength and amia. 
bleness of disposition. We have sometimes, it is true, 
heard it remaffed, that this pro6ess of early breaking 
and gentling steers wasfoolisliand injurious — calculated 
to retard their growth and make them feeble — that thej 
should not be broke until two or three years old, whea 
their strength and size were more fully developed. We 
would not put them to hard labor to tax them to the 
extent of their strength until that period, nor then 
either. But we feel a full assurance that the earlier 
they are put to a moderate trial of their povrers, the 
firmer will be the strength of bone, and the better they 
will be calculated to endure hardship in mature years, 
than though they had not submitted to training in early 
life. With the process of breaking, to being tied in the 
stable, and ma^uvred in the yoke, should be added that 
of leading. Tm, however, should not be confined to 
steers, but the whole stock should submit to it. It is a 
gentling process, valuable in its eflects and lasting 
in its consequences. It teaches the animal in the morn- 
ing of its existence, ere yet its strength leads to obsti* 
nacy, that man is its superior, and Smi its movements 
must be directed by his will, — a lesson once learned, 
never to be forgotten. The convenience of having oattle 
thus broke to lead, must be obvious to every farmer. 
How often it becomes necessary in the course of the sea. 
son, to take a single creature from the herd, and remove 
them some distance? Every farmer must know the 
general tendency of cattle at such times, if they are 
turned loose. They will nm, if a gap or gate is opea 
they are sure to enter and take a hasty survey of the 
premises, or if a corner where the road branches off is 
to be passed, they are almost as certain to take the 
wrong one. Then, the boy must run, clamber over 
fences or stumble across stone walls, until as much time 
and strength are consimied as would have been neoessa 
ry to break the animal to lead, at the proper age. But 
this is not all: the boy becomes vexed in spirit, perhaps 
in his anger uses harsh words, and it may he^ adopts 
harsh means to punish the recreant, that did not know 
but one road would do as well as the other. Maiming 
or injuring may be the result, which must diminish the 
value of the b^t. At any rate the poor animal gets no 
less than a fright, which leads her to look upon all such 
drivers with abhorrence; all which might have been 
remedied by a little time spent in learning the animal 
when a calf, to lead, and by inculcating a ^w lessons of 
kindnes9f when its susoeptibilitios to education were 
first awakening. 

But there is an additional benefit in gentling and edu* 
eating animals when young, which is of untold import* 
ance to them and their owner. When disease or acci- 
dent befal them, at any age, and it becomes necessary 
for the merciful man to show extended care to his beast, 
its gentleness and familiarity with his kind usage are 
realized in a noble extent. We once saw a noble steer 
that had been subject to many a petting playspeU. so 
severely choked, that the prospect for his relief seemed 
faint indeed, and had he been a wild, obstinate animal, 
he would probably have been lost. But under the in* 
fluence of kind treatment to which he had been subject. 



oxen. They soon learned their places, and would go he was " quiet as a lamb," while the dangerous opera-' 
to tnem as regularly as a ocmipany of disciiiliiied men ' tion was performed, that removed the obstade, and 
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when relief was fairly given and danger past, and he 
was let loose, he looked around upon bis benefactors 
with an expression of gratitude that would have deno- 
ted nobility of soul in the most exalted of our own spe- 
ci«B. W. Bacon. Richmond, Mats,, 1847. 

M. Gitenon's Txeatise ow Milch Cows — ^Atr- 
8HIKE & Devon Cows. — I have read Gqenon's Treatise 
upon milch cqws, and have been a pretty close observer 
of the marks which he considers indicative of their value 
for milk. I do not believe the criterion given by him 
to be infallible. I have known some excellent cows for 
milk, where there was no development of what he oalls 
the '^escutcheon." In the region of their*mi]k vessels, 
there were none of those marks and lines which are 
formed by the different and opposite directions in which 
the hair runs. One of the best Ayrshire covrs imported 
by the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agricul- 
ture, one that yields a great quantity of very rich milk, 
and if allowed, would give milk to the time of her calv- 
ing, does not exhibit the slightest trace of the ** es- 
cutcheon." The hair about the milk vessel all running 
in the same direction, no marks or lines are formed to 
constitute the escutcheon. The same appearance I have 
noticed in some other cows of unquestionably good milk- 
ing properties. If, then, there are some cows which 
yield large quantities of milk, and'whioh exhibit none of 
those marks in the region of the milk vessels, M. Gne- 
non's rule of judging of the value of a cow, cannot be of 
oniversal application. 

But I must allow that when these marks are deve- 
loped, the form and size of the escutcheon, formed by 
them, is a pretty sure indication of the quantity and du- 
rable yield of the cow's milk. I can understand why a 
well formed udder, a large milk vein, and a capacioos 
abdomen, accompanied by a soft and yellow skin, should 
be considered as indications of valuable properties in a 
railch cow; but why these marks which are formed, as 
above stated, by the hair running in different and oppo- 
site directions about the milk vessel, should be a sure in- 
dication of the quantity of milk the cow will yield, any 
more than the iparks and lines which are produced by 
the same cause in other parts of the body, I cannot ex- 
plain nor understand. I am willing, however, to ooo- 
IMS, that when these marks do exist, they furnish a 
very sure guide in judging of the value of cows, and 
though I would not consign a calf to the butcher merely 
because it did not exhibit these marks, when I knew 
that the stock from which it descended was good, yet 
without the knowledge of this fact, I am willing to say 
that I should from these marks derive much aid, and be 
greatly influenced in my selection of young heifers that 
It would be desirable to rear. In this consists the chief 
value of M. Guenon's theory. Most people can judge 
of the milking properties of a cow that has arrived at 
maturity, by other and more decitice marks than those 
pointed out by him; but as these marks are as fully de- 
veloped in the calf of ten days old, as in the cow of ma- 
torer years, the farmer may, by observing them, decide 
with more certainty of success, as to which of his calves 
will be most likely to contribute to the value of hi& dai- 
ly stock. 

Upon the whole, then, I would say, that as far as my 
observation has extended, there are very good cows 
which exhibit none of the marks and lines which M. 
Guenon oalls the escutcheon, the hair of these cows 
about the milk vessel all running in the same direction; 
but where these marks and lines are plainly seen, his 
.theory as to the size and form of the ** escutcheon " is 
correct, and furnishes a pretty sure indication as to the 
value of the cow. 

You ask my opinion as to the stock imported by the 
Massachusetts Society. I had long known the charac- 
ter of the Ayrshire stock for dairy purposes, having for 
some years kept some of this stock owned by the Socie- 



ty. The Scotch farmers in and about Ayrshire, have 
been striving for more than half a century to prodoQe & 
stock in which regard was had almost solely to their 
value for the dairy; and there is not perhaps in EuropCi 
nor in the world, a race of cows that will secrete more 
and better milk from a given quantity of food, that are 
so hardy, so easily kept, that will fatten so kindly when 
off their milk, as the Ayrshire. The specimen of this 
stock, four cows and a bull, imported in October, 1845, 
were selected by an agent sent out for the purpose, virho 
had lived in Ayrshire, and was familiar with all the best 
herds of cows in that country. As milkers they have 
fully sustained the high character which was entertained 
of that stock. The North Devon cows were selected 
from the celebrated stock of the Earl of Leicester, and 
the bull was purchased of Mr. Bloomfield, and are ail 
fine specimens of that beautifhl breed of cattle. They 
are not so deep milkers as the Ayrriiire, but for all the 
purposes of the New- England farmer, are perhaps quite 
as valuable. We have now ten calves from the last 
importation of cows, eight of which are bull calves. 
The North Devon bull *' Bloomfield," is very much in 
the same condition as when yon saw him. He was at- 
tacked some months since with bronchitis, under which 
he still labors, and from which he will probably not re* 
cover. This is the more to be regretted as the speci- 
mens of his stock which vre how have are very fine, and 
one whose pedigree is so good, could hardly be obtained 
in England. £. Phinnet. Lexington, Mass,, 1847. 

Advantage of Economy in Yaeious Matters.— 
I have thought it might not be amiss to say something 
in reference to the gpreat waste of coarse fodder in the 
grain-growing districts of our country; together with 
some other matters of smaller moment, relating to the 
economy of time and labor. I suppose farmers that 
most need hints on such subjects, do not generally read 
the Cultivator, or any other paper devoted to agricul- 
ture; yet by refreshing the memories of those that do, 
good may be done, and the light of well established 
facts, not only revived, but disseminated. 

Corn fodder, by long exposure in the field, loses one- 
half of its nutritive qualities, and by housing or stack- 
ing in a damp state^ and feeding in an improvident 
way, the one-half of what remains is also lost. Com 
should be cut up by the ground, as far as practicable, 
before we have severe frosts; and it will pay tenfolj 
for extra care and labor, in securely housing in a dry 
state. A light feed of cut corn fodder, well cured, 
night and morning, in a clean, warm stable, with straw 
fed in boxes, through the day, will keep cattle through 
the winter in as good condition as they are in at the 
commencement. 

Buckwheat ttraw, when well cured and housed, is but 
little inferior to hay; and the chaff is eaten by cattle or 
sheep with little less eagerness than oats; the chaff 
of fifty bushels of oats, is worth one feed of hay for 
four hundred sheep; and corn cobs ground with a small 
portion of hard grain makes good feed for cattle or 
sheep. 

Much is lost by uncomfortable exposure of stock to 
cold and storms. By carefully saving and economically 
feeding all coarse fodder, I have no doubt one-fourth 
more stock may be well wintered, in any of the grain- 
growing districts of this state, than is at present poorly 
winter^^ in the usual wasteful way of saving and feed- 
ing. 

There is a great want of economy in door fastening$ 
for out-buildings, mostly in the time it takes to open 
and shut them. I find none so convenient and durable 
as good wooden ones, the catch so constructed as to let 
the latch slide easily over it, ,and the latch heavy 
enough to fall easily into the catch. 

There is also great waste of time in branding or 
marking sheep, to say nothing of the trouble it gives the 
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manQfaotcurer to clip the tar off from one or more large 
letters. The proper place to brand is on the top of 
the ramp; that the mark may be seen from any position 
the sheep may chance to be in, and that it may not be 
obliterated by their crowding together. The size of the 
letter need not exceed two inches in length, and should 
be put on without handling the sheep at all. The tar 
should be in a shallow Teasel with a handle; the sheep 
should be in a close pen, (easily made with feeding 
boxes,) when they may be branded and counted in a 
very short time, without laying hands on them. 

In cntt'Mg fodder, I have used for several years an ad- 
ditional hopper to my cutting box, one end narrow 
enonprh to rest on the bottom board of the machine box, 
the other to be from two to three fiaet wide, according 
to the length, which may vary to accommodate loca- 
tion. The broad end to rest on a saw horse with legs 
6f sufficient length to elevate it some six or eight inches 
higher than the machine box; but latterly as I have no 
occasion for moving my machine, I have built a platform 
to come on the back side as fsr forward as the knives, ex- 
tending back about six feet, and about four feet wide, with 
the back end elevated so as to allow whatever we are out- 
ting to sUde towards the knives. With such a fixture, 
you may place a large quantity within your reach, and 
6ne man can cut about as fast as two men caa with 
nothing but the hopper attached to the machine. Da- 
KIEL S. Ctmris. Canaan Cmtr^, Jan. Ath, 1847. 

Indian Corn at the North. — Aa I uniformly ob- 
tain from 65 to 80 bushels of corn per acre, without 
having it " cost as much as it comes to,'' permit 
tne to offer a few hints on its cultivation. 

Whoever would be highly successful in growing In- 
dian corn in a climate like that of New- York or New- 
£ngland, must give it such soil, situation, and treat- 
ment, as will induce a vigorous, and rapid growth from 
the time of planting until the grain is perfected. 

Young plants, like young animals, in order to grow 
rapidly, should not only have an abundant supply of 
food, but food Suited to their age; hence the practice of 
applying a portion of well rotted manure or compost 
directly to the hill at the time of planting, having pre- 
viously plowed under a quantity of long or unfermented 
manure spread broadcast. The amount of manure 
needed for an acre depends in a great measure upon the 
state of the soil, but it is always desirable to have the 
laud in such a state as not to require more than 25 ox- 
cart loads to the acre, exclusive of that applied to. the 
hill. The quantity of Ane manure or compost applied 
to the hill, should vary according to the materials used 
and wants of the soil, from half a shovel full to a single 
handful. 

As among the best materials known for this purpose, 
may be named well rotted manure from the barn^yard 
or hog- pen, together with night-soil, domestic guano, 
ashes, and plaster; the proportion of each will depend 
in a great measure upon the nature of the soil cultiva- 
ted; it is impossible to give any arbitrary rule that will 
suit every location, but it may be observed however, that 
the more powerful and highly concentrated the mixture, 
the more care necessary in applying it, and a less quan- 
tity should be used. 

Much judgment is requisite in preparing the land for 
planting. Some of the poorest as well as some of the 
heat crops that have ever been raised, have been grown 
on green sward plowed but once. While one former 
selects a brittle, friable sod, which he turns in angular 
furrows, not too deep, at the same time using a subsoil 
plow if necessary, and has a first rate crop, another 
(who, by the way, does not read the Cultivator,) se- 
lects a damp, tenacious soil, and although he applies a 
liberal quantity of manure, buries it 7 or 8 inches deep 
under a flat dead furrow^ and the result proves him to 



b(^bout as successful as vras the orow in the fable, 
which attempted to imitate the eagle by carrymg ofl* a 
lamb. The cornderives little or no benefit from Uw 
nure under such circumstances. 

The kind of corn I cultivate, is a yellow, eight-roi 
variety, of medium use, with small stalks, and althou^ 
such a variety would no doubt produce more by being 
planted m drills, yet it is (bund best, on the whole, to 
j^ant in hills, not to exceed two feet apart; making 
rows only one way; the rows three feet apart; and at 
this distance and with this variety, three stalks may be 
allowed to remain in each hill. 

The seed is prepared for planting by being soaked 
about twelve hours, and then rolled in plaster. Tha 
steep for soaking the corn is made wholly vrith refer- 
ence to forwarding its growth, and not for keeping 
off crovrs; the boys are allowed the pleasure of doing 
that. The rolling the seed in tar, and the like substao- 
ces, often proves an injury to it, and although the crows 
may not eat the corn thus treated, they frequently pull 
it up and leave it on the surface which is quite provoking. 

As soon as the corn is up so that the rows may be 
plainly discerned; let a well constructed harrow, with 
fine sharp teeth, be passed through, taking care to rec- 
tify any hills that may be disturbed; after this use suoh 
implements as the nature of the soil may seem to de- 
mand, the object being to keep the earth loose and free 
from weeds. It rnxj also be necessary to give the hills 
a slight earthing with the hand-hoe, twice during the 
season. 

The next thing claiming attention, is the selecting of 
seed for the following year, which should be done by an 
experienced hand, as soon as the earliest ears have 
ripened; and as like produces like, select such ears as 
you would wish the whole crop to resemble, and in a 
few years it will in a great measure do so. 

By pursuing this course, (if you have a variety suited 
to the location,) there will be no danger of its " running 
out "or " degenerating;" and I am warranted in saying 
this, from the fact, that the same corn has been con- 
tinued on the farm I cultivate for fortv-five vears. 
Little Farmsb. Otmgo Co., N. y.,?l847. 

Green Wood vs. Brt. — ^Mr. Thomas, fai his eoib 
tributions to the editorial department of your January 
number, has made some calculations designed to show 
the comparative value of green and dry wood for fuel. 
His calculations are based on the supposition that 
every cord qf green wood contains ** more than six bar- 
rtU qf Vfoter;" and that the heat necessary to boil and 
evaporate these six barrels of water, or more, which, 
he says, might be made ^'available," by burning dry 
wood, is lost, wasted, and made unavailabie, when 
green wood is burned; and hence arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the farmer who burns twenty oords of green 
wood in a winter, as, he says, many do, " also performs 
the needless task of evaporating sixty barrels* of water, 
which." he calculates, "- is equal to heating to the boil- 
ing point no less than six hundred barrels," &c. If 
there is '^ any mistake or error in these calculations." 
he requests they may be pointed out. This is the ob- 
ject of the present communication. 

That there is a difference in favor of dry wxx)d on the 
soore of comfort and convenience, no one who h^ expe^ 
rienced the comforts and convenience of a wood-house, 
well stored with dry wood, will be disposed to deny. 
But it will be hard to convince a great many farmers 
that the difierence in point of economy is any where near 
so great as the calculations of this writer would repre- 
sent; especially where it is used in an open fire-place. 

He says '' In the consumption of every cord of green 
woodf six barrels of water are made to boil, the heat of 

* This mituke nay have been in the manuscript, or bave orifi' 
Bated wiUi the priAter^it should be oue buiidred ajid twenty bar- 
<eU. T. 
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the wood passing into the water, instead of being libe- 
ratedj and becoming availabley as would be the case if 
the wood was dry, and no water to heat.'' 

In the first place, the assumption that " every cord of 
green toood" contains ^' six barrels of water," borders a 
little too close on the marvelous to be readily compre- 
hended and swallowed by some of our old fashioned far- 
mers, who have more common sense than arithmetic. 
But admitting the assumption to be correct, it is by no 
means a necessary consequence " that the other calcu- 
lations follow as a matter of course." For if, as he says, 
six barrels of water are to be heated, and evaporated, 
while burning one cord of green wood, the heat neces- 
sary to boil and evaporate this quantity of water, is just 
as '' available " in heating a room, as the same quantity 
of heat would be emanating from dry wood, or any other 
combustible substance. The same fire that heats and 
evaporates the water, heiUB the air also; and it is an 
error to suppose that any part of this heat is wasted and 
lost, any more than heat would be in the same situa- 
tion, caused by the combustion of dry wood, or any 
other kind of fuel. And the green wood certainly has 
the advantage of being more permanent and lasting. It 
is not necessary, nor does it follow as a " matter of 
course," that all the water and moisture contained in 
wood, should be expelled to make it fit for the fire, and 
the most valuable for fuel. Under most circumstances, 
wood that is suddenly about half seasoned, is worth the 
most for fuel. Take, for example, a stick of green 
wood and put it into a heated oven, or expose it to the 
blaze of a hot fire, till it is a little scorched, or to the 
heat of the mid-summer sun; let it remain in either of 
those positions imtil one-half of the moisture is expelled, 
and it will be better and worth more for fuel than either 
green or thoroughly seasoned dry wood. If it could be 
done, it would be far better that wood should be sea- 
soned in tu)0 hours than in ^100 years, as this writer 
recommends; because the quicker the expulsion of the 
sap and moisture is efiected^ the harder and more com- 
pact will be the wood; and fire is a good agent to ef- 
fect it. Acting from this principle, the back- woodsman 
heats his maul in hot embers, or in the blaze of a hot 
fire, to expel the moisture, and make it hard and dura- 
ble. And on this principle the heat that drives the wa- 
ter from the wood, at the same time hardens it, and from 
this cause it is longer in being consumed, even afler the 
water is thus expelled, than would be the same quan- 
tity, after having been subjected to the slow process of 
a two years' seasoning. 

I think that Mr. Thomas, in making the above calcu- 
lations, multiplied the consideration of comfort by too 
large a factor, thus making it overbalance that of dol- 
lars and cents; — an error he was more careful to avoid 
in his subsequent calculations. J. Townsend. Zanes- 
ville, 0., Feb. 5th, 1847. 

RsMARXs. — On reading the preceding Qoramunication, 
from our esteemed correspondent carefully over, there 
does not appear to be anything in it that invalidates 
the correc loess of the oaloulations referred to. 

The oaleulations were not based on the '' soppou- 
tion " merely, but on the undoubted fact, that every 
cord of green wood contains six barrels of water, the 
experiments to prove which were carefully tried by 
accurate weighing, by the writer of these remarks; hence, 
he spoke from actual knowledge) and not from *' suppo- 
Mtton." Other experimeats may vaiy sHghtly, but not 
materially, the given result. In opposition to these 
actual experiments, it will be observed that our corres- 
]k>ndent brings only the mere assertion, that it '' borders 
a little too close on the marvelous, to be readily compre- 
hended or swallowed," &c. Why could he not lutve 
tried the experiment himself, by drying the wood in a 
warm room, instead of opposing the mere prejudice or 
opinion of '^ old iashioned farmers/' to act«al (net and 



correct calculation 1 Why does he not show the error 
of this calculation, instead of merely condemning it in 
so summary a manner 1 Why does he adduce the fact 
that many farmers are " hard to <K>nvince," as a proof 
that such farmers are necessarily oorreet 7 

He brings his mere isolated assertion to controvert 
the fact, that the heat which passes into water and be- 
comes latent, and ascends in this latent state up the 
stove-pipe or chimney, also at the same time eannot 
pass into the room and heat it. Can it be possible thsit 
he holds the opinion that any given quantity of heat may 
be in two places at once 1 That is, that it may, at 
one and the same time, be passing into the water of the 
green wood to heat and evaporate it, and into the air of 
the room to heat that also ? When the heat of a fire 
is thus divided, a part at least niust be lost; and that 
loss must be greater as the water in the wood is great* 
er. It is indeed true, that the same firs or blazing 
mass of fuel, which heats the room, also heats the water 
which passes up the chimney; but the same portion of 
heat from that fire, does not go both ways at once. 

He brings his mere assertions, unconnected with any 
substantial reason or argument, to prove that half sea- 
soned wood is better than wholly seasoned. For the 
reasons given in the *' calculations," referred to, and 
from repeated direct experiments with stoves and hot* 
air furnaces, the writer of these remarks thinks far 
otherwise. It is indeed true that with an open firor 
place, no advantage may result from the use of well 
seasoned wood, from the rapidity with which the in* 
increased heat is swept up the chimney; but our oorres* 
pendent will observe that one object of those calcnla* 
tions was to show the inutility of fire-places- And it is 
also true that wood left to season in shady woodS| or 
in wet places, may be half decayed and half spoiled, be- 
fore it is dry; but this does not prove that wood tluv 
roughly seasoned under shelter while perfectly sound. 19 
not better than green. 

It may be that the calculations wore deficient in clear* 
ness, and thus led to misapprehension; the writer there- 
fore hopes he may be excused for thus more fully ezp 
plaining himself. • T. 

£xFsnufENT WITH INDIAN CouT* — ^Endoscd I send 
you a statement of the result of an experiment made to 
satisfy myself as to the injury the oorn crop would sufr 
tain front the practice of pulling off the blades at tlie 
usual time of '^ fodder gathering." I regret much that I 
did not take the tope from one set of rows; but I hav« 
bat little doubt that it is a more iiyurious practice than 
either of the others, I felt anxioas to know if the practice 
of cutting up the corn at the roots, which does not pr»> 
vail in our section of country, would not iigure the orop; 
and although from my experiment there was no materi* 
al loss sustained, yet the experiment did not satisfy me, 
as from indisposition of myself at the time at which the 
oorn arrived at the state that it is usually recommended 
to be cut, it was neglected, and consequently not cut 
till the blades were nearly all dry, and the corn fully 
matured. The extract annexed was taken from a let- 
ter written to my nephew at Marion, Alabama; 

You desire to know the result of an experiment made 
on the corn, from a part of which yon assisted me in 
taking the fodder^ in order to ascertain what loss it would 
sustain from being deprived of its blades at the usual 
time of '' fodder pulling." You will recollect we laid 
off 12 short rows, as near equal in quality as were to 
be found in the field, — ^that on rows Nos. 1, 4, 7, and 
10, the fodder was loft; as it was also on Nos. 2, 6, 8, 
and 11; that from Nos. 3, 6, 9, and 12. the blades were 
taken to the top. Nos. 1. &o., were left with blades on 
till gathered. Nos. 2, &o., stood till the blades were 
all dry to the ear, and some to the top, then eat ofi* at 
the root and shocked up as tops are usually put up to 
cure when cut. Nos* 3^ &c., remained oa tiM giouml, 
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as did No. 1, Bu*,, till gathered. And now for the 
result. 

No. I shelled^ measured 1 bushel 1 gallon 2 qts. and 
H pts., and -weighed 71 i pounds. 

No. 2 — 1 bush. 1 gal. 2 qts. and 1 pt., and weighed 
701 pounds. 

No. 3 — 1 bush, and half pint — weighed 55 lbs. 

The fodder from No. 3, &c., was carefully cured 
without being wet, and kept to itself, and when the corn 
was measured and weighed, it was also weighed. Its 
weight was 18 lbs., which, added to the weight of the 
corn from which it was taken, made 73 lbs. But 2| 
lbs. more than the corn of No. 1, and 3^ more than that 
of No. 2. No. 1 and 2 were thought not to be quite as 
dry on sheliing, as No. 3; they were consequently well 
sunned before the above measures and weights were 
taken; No% 3 was not sunned. Upon the whole, the 
experiment proves conclusively to my mind, what I be- 
fore believed, tliat in pulling the fodder, we deprive our 
oorn of the weight, or very nearly so, of the fodder ta- 
ken. G£o. SsABORN. Pendletony S, C, F$b. 21, 1847. 



PoUDRXTTE. — In the February number of the Culti- 
vator, I notice a communication signed " Pennepack,'' 
referring to an experiment I made with poudrette on 
oorn, the result being very different from what he ex- 
pected. I can say I was disappointed in the result. I 
mentioned in that statement, that the poudrette I re- 
oeivcd was very different from what was shown in the 
offioe. Which was the best I could not say. That 
poudrette is a very good manure I have no doubt, but 
from some cause, that did not prove very profitable to me. 
I could perceive some difference in the fore part of the 
season, in the color of that on which the poudrette 
was used; it was of a darker green, but the siae was 
very little if any larger. J. Shsrman. Milton, Feb, 
2,1847. 

** That which tb Sow shall ts also Reap." — I 
have been a reader of the Cultivator for years, and have 
been pleased with the discussion on the subject of wheat 
turning to chess. I sowed a piece of new land to win- 
ter wheat, a few years ago. I purchased some clean 
seed wheat, but could not find enough that was clean, 
and was told that it would make no difference, for wheat 
would turn to chess if winter-killed. Necessity obliged 
me to try the experiment. I bought two bushels of 
wheat with some chess in it, and one bushel with twice 
as much as there was in the two bushels. I sowed the 
clean wheat on one side of the piece; next I sowed the 
two bushels, and next to that I sowed the one bushel. 
Land all the same quality except a few low places run- 
ning crosswise of the field. The wheat was sowed 
lengthwise. It winter-killed in the low places. There 
was not one chess head to be found where the clean 
wheat was sown; but where the two bushels were sown, 
there was twice as much chess as I expected, and where 
the last bushel was sown, I believe it was one-eighth 
ohess. There was ten times as much chess in the low 
places as anywhere else. I have never sown any 
chess since; neither have I raised any. I have heard 
some men say that they have known biu-ley turn to oats, 
by being eat off by cattle when it was heading out. I 
think the last as true as the first. N. Robinson, Jr. 
Stew, Vt.j March 1, 1847. 



Corn Fodder. — ^Last year I gave you a short ao- 
oount of my sowed com crop. In the winters of 45, '6, 
it was my principal dependence for fodder. On the pro- 
duce of two acres, I saved a horse, a yoke of oxen, 
three cows, and three young cattle, which else would 
have been nearly sacrificed, as were my neighbors' cat- 
tle. The drouth had so cut off the hay, that people 
offered one-half their stock to get the other half winter- 
ed| and no one woaU take them at tbat. 



I was so well pleased with my experiment, that I 
determined to '' try again." So this year I sowed the 
same amount of land again, at the rate of two and a 
half bushels of seed to the acre, broadcast. I had a fair 
yield, and the fodder proves equally as good as last year; 
and though I do not need it as last year, yet it is pre- 
ferred by all my cattle to the best of hay. They will 
leave hay untouched when the corn fodder is before 
them, quite as much as they will leave straw when that 
and hay are both ofiered them at a time. They will eat 
up all the fodder clean, seeming to prefer the stalks 
(which are full of saccharine matter,) to the leaves. 
And when I feed with com fodder, I use no grain, 
which I am obliged to do when I feed hay. On this 
account this food is admirable for calves, and young 
oattle.> I am keeping some calves on this alone, with- 
out a particle of grain, and they are in fine order. Horses 
do not like it as well as hay. Cattle and sheep do 
much better. 

On the ground of economy, it is altogether better 
than any other feed I have tried. It requires very little 
labor, except the harvesting, (which is a heavy job,) and 
the yield per acre, has been at least seven tons of 
cured fodder. It is called good grass that yiekb 
a ton and a half to the acre, and much does less. The 
only trouble about the corn fodder is, that it needs a 
great deal of curing. It is so green it will heat and 
spoil unless it is thoroughly dried. After trying several 
ways, I now bind it in smull bundles as soon as cut— ^ 
shook it right on the ground, and let the shocks stand six 
or eight weeks in this way, when it is so dry that it may 
be packed in a mow. and except the outside, is perfect* 
ly bright and free from must. The outside is blackened 
a little, but none of it is wasted. H. Ohio, Dtc., 1846. 

YiRoiNiA Sheef Pastures. — ^In the year 1845. I 
stated in the Cultivator, that the mountains of Amherst 
must be equal to any portion of the earth for grazing 
sheep; and yet, the more I see and reflect, the more I 
insist on it. In the month of November last, I had 
two gentlemen to visit me from Washington Co., Penn.. 
both of whom own large flocks of fine sheep, and oa 
examination, they declared that the*Cold Mountain is at 
least equal to any gracing lands they ever saw. One 
of those gentlemen, with two others, has now returned 
to Amherst, in search of lands, and say if they can 
purchase farming lands in the county, then they will 
buy the mountains for grazing. 

Since the above mentioned publication in the Cultiva- 
tor, I have received sundry letters of inquiry as to thosa 
lands, and now make a general answer. 

A considerable portion of those lands cannot well ba 
richer; and when cleared, a luxuriant growth of green- 
sward and white clover takes full possession, and fur- 
nishes pasturage from March till January. I say this 
grass takes full possession, because nothing of the brier, 
shrub, or thistle kind, or any other pess, is found or 
those mountains where they are grazed. Indeed, in 
many places, acres of greensward are seen where fires 
have killed the trees and bushes, and where, perhaps, 
they will never grow again. The tops of those moun- 
tains are certainly best for sheep, and here nor near 
their summits, neither Indian com. tobcusco, nor wheat, 
oan be grown. Of course, I here speak of our highest 
mountains, for we have hills and mountains of every 
grade usual in Virginia. Rich and handsome moun- 
tain land can be bought for $1 the acre — rich and roughs 
at about 50 cents — poor, from 10 to 50 cents per acre. 

It is useless to answer about roads and schools, fur- 
ther than the remark, that we are an enlightened peo- 
ple. Come and see. 

Lands lying well in the heart of the country, and 
improved; can be purchased for from two to eight dol- 
lars, and these adapted to all the valuable products ^^i 
I the ooontry. 
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The monntains are well adapted to the growth of rye, 
oats, backwheat, hemp, flax, potatoes, turneps, beets, 
apples, orchard ^ass, timothy, greensward, and w^hite 
clover; and the valleys between the mountains produce 
yellow com and tobacco tolerably well. Za. Dbum- 
MOND. jimheritf Va., 1847. 

One of the gentlemen from Pennsylvania, is well 
known at Lowell, his wool selling there for the highest 
price. His name is Patterson. Mr. P.'s associate is 
now with me, and says they have determined after full 
starchy to graze aboat 900 fine sheep on the highest 
mountain in Amherst. Z. D. 



Fixing Ammonia.-— It is said that plaster of Paris 
(gypsum, or sulphate of lime,) fixes the anAumia of 
rain water by forming with it a tulphaU qf ammontaj 
which is a fixed salt. This I do not miderstand; my 
tables of affinity stand thus, with respect to the degree 
of affinity which certain bodies have for nUphurie acid. 
For example — 

Sulphuric acid. — \. Baryta; 2. Strontia; 3. Potassa; 
4. Soda; 5. Lime; 6. Ammonia, &o. 

Now by this, it is evident to mo that if carbonate of 
lime and sulphate of ammonia are mixed together, the 
result would be sulphate of lime and carbonate of am- 
monia, a very volatile salt, whereas no salt of ammonia 
oould decompose the sulphate of lime, lime having a 
stronger affinity for sulphuric acid than ammonia. I 
could understand the theory well if ammonia stood in 
the place of soda. Perhaps some of your obemioal cor- 
respondents would explain this discrepancy, or appa- 
rent discrepancy. Probably the plaster of Paris is a 
mgptT'ttdphait of lime, in which case I can imagine the 
ammonia combining with the exoesa of solphorio add. 
T. H. Colchetter, Canada Wui, 

[We apprehend there may be^ diflference of opinion 
in regard to the above table of affinities. We should 
like to hear the remarks of any of oar chemical friends 
in regard to it. — ^£ds.] 

AOKICULTTTRAL CArABILITIXS OF NoBTH CaKOU- 

HA. — ^Tbe agricultural capabilities of this part of North 
Carolina, are by no means gpreat or extensive; other avo- 
oations absorb the attention of the mass of our population. 
Our lands consist principally of extensive forests of pine 
barrens. Turpentine, lumber, and tar, the prodaoe of 
those forests, aflbrd means of subsistence to the majori- 
ty of our people. There are some good lands on our 
rivers, and a strip on our sea coast, beginning 10 miles 
from Wilmington and extending northwardly about 50 
miles, with a breadth of from one to two miles. The 
public road, which passes close to this region, presents 
the most uninviting aspect in the universe — the deserts 
»f Alrioa not more so— and a traveler would little sus- 
pect that he was in the neighborhood of extensive and 
not unfertile plantations. Of this region, being my lo- 
cality, I shall more particularly speak. 

The growth of timber in its primitive state, was oak, 
hickory, and walnut; the soil a dark sandy loam, pro- 
ducing fair crops of everything but wheat. The timber 
is nearly all cut down, or rather destroyed; for, per- 
tinaciously treading in the steps of our forefathers, we 
are in the habit of clearing land, " killing'' it by injudi- 
cious cultivation— clearing more, and ^' kiUing," until 
all is cleared and exhausted; and then we have nothing 
to do but clear ourselves. Log-rolling suooeeds log- 
rolling, and heaps of beautiful timber are annually de- 
voted to the flames, until in a few years there will be 
nothing to feed flame in kitchen or parlor. 

The farmers of late years have turned their attention 
to the culture of pea-nuts. This crop resembles, in its 
more luxuriant state, a field of red clover. It is a most 
destructive crop to land. The usual ordeal is to plant 
after all the vegetable matter has been cleared (rom the 



land. When harvested, it is entirely vemoved from the 
soil, leaving no vestige of vegetation; the high winds in 
winter and spring, take ofi" the loose and exposed ^soil, 
and although we are sensible of the homicide, or rather 
land Mlaughter we are committing, cupidity is so excited 
by the tempting prices the article bears in market, that 
neither Moses nor the Prophets, nor one risen from the 
dead, would deter us from pursuing the injurious course. 
Yet we are an industrious people; but the system of 
farming needs a radical change, and I think it can be 
effected only by taking and reading useful publications, 
like yours. I take my full share of the rebuke with my 
neighbors, and perhaps am more to blame than they 
for sinning against light and knowledge. 

Between the main land and the sea shore, is a marsh 
apparently of alluvial soil, about li miles wide, inter- 
sected with innumerable creeks of salt water, present- 
ing to the eye one of the most delightful meadows in 
nature. It sustains a coarse grass, from two to three 
feet high, which horses and cattle will eat, and many 
of these animals are reared entirely upon it. the grass 
being perennial. 'VPbence the alluvial deposit proceeds 
I know not, as there are no large rivers making into the 
marsh; the country back for 100 miles being sand, and 
almost a dead level. It is filled with beds of oysters, 
and on the margin of high land, by the continual attri* 
tjon of the tides, those shells become pulverized, being 
no bad substitute for marl. A friend of mine, a re- 
spectable scientific farmer in the interior of the state, 
has taught me to make an excellent manure from tte 
mud, grass, and shells. The process b as follows:— 
Make a bed of marsh mud, say thirty feet long by 8 feet 
wide, and one foot deep. On this put the pulverized 
shells two or three inches deep; place on them 8 or 10 
inches of the coarse grass, — ^then a coat of mud, and 
proceed as in the first course, alternating the materials 
until your heap is about four or five feet high. Then 
cover the whole with a thick layer either of mud or of 
common soil. This should be done while the grass 
is green. Let it stand until winter sets in; then cut it 
down with spades, turn it over, and apply it to the soil, 
after the first plowing. 

By this process, the acidity in the grass will in ft 
great measure be destroyed; yet the compost will carry 
enough of the grass and lime into the soil to give it a 
healthy action. Let the beds be formed on tlM smI to 
be cultivated. 

This prooess may meet the eye of some /armer simi- 
larly situated with myself, on our extensive seaooast, 
and if he derives any benefit from it, I shall be am- 
ply compensated for my trouble in making it known. 
J. D. Jokes. Toptail, New Hanover Co.j N. C, 
Feb. ylB47, 

Breeding Sheep. — ^Whatever may be the diversity 
of opinion in regard to in-and-in breeding, to a limited 
extent, there is no doubt of its injurious tendency when 
carried to any considerable length; and it is a matter 
of some moment to be able to discover, by visible signs, 
those animals whose constitutions have been thus in* 
jured. In swine, it is a commonly received opinion, 
that a hollow back of the shoulders, is a pretty sure in- 
dication of this course of breeding. 

My principal object in this article, is to start the in- 
quiry, what is the index of in-and-in breeding among 
sheep? It is an opinion of those who speak with the 
voice of oracles, that the falling of the wool upon the 
shoulders, — a lifeless appearance of the wool in that 
part of the fieece, is the unerring evidence of it. Is this 
true t It is doubtless true that this trait is found in 
many flocks where this pernicious system has been 
practised. If there was originally any of this bareness 
upon the shoulders, in-and-in breeding would doubtless 
perpetuate, perhaps increase it, unless an eflbrt was 
directed to breed it out. Upon what evidence is thia 
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opinion based? If th* theory is established, unques- 
tionably many facte may be adduced, seeming to cor- 
roborate it; but the question is, upon what facts is it 
established f 

Now I have the experience of the bent shepherd of 
my acquaintance, and who has no superior in Ohio, upon 
this subject. He does not deny that this may be the 
true sign and result of breedintr in-and-in, but says he 
has no sufficient evidence; on the contrary, his own ob* 
servatiott contradicts it. His flock is one of the oldest 
in the state. About fifteen years a^o, this peculiarity 
prevailed to a considerable extent in his flock; there had 
never been any in-and-in breeding whatever; but now 
he attempted to breed it out, and used for this purpose 
rams from his own ewes, but of foreign rams. In a 
few years this fault disappeared, in consequence of his 
breeding in reference to it. 

It is an opinion that breeding in, has a tendency to 
render the wool harsh. This is believed by many ex- 
cellent shepherds. Now, is it not true that to a great 
extent, animals are in the care o^the breeder as clay 
in the hands of the potter ? You may breed horns on 
your flock, or breed them off* — woolly legs or bare legs — 
long wool or short — close or open. May not this pe- 
euliarity of the shoulders be a similar trait, which may 
be bred in or out at pleasure Y And is not the above 
instance a pretty clear evidence that this restUt of inter- 
breeding may be obliterated by the very course which i& 
said to produce it ? 

In agriculture, emphatically, experience should be 
the lamp to direct our path, and it is facts we want. 
Just now the growing of lino wool is engrossing the at- 
tention of the people of eastern and northern Ohio, and 
whatever relates to the subject is of vital importance. 

Our hill land in the county of Wasliington, yields ex- 
cellent pasture for sheep, and upon the bottom lands we 
sufler the grass to grow upon the meadows without 
pasturing until winter, as this aftermath affords the 
best winter feed in our mild climate. Sheep are very 
healthy here, and this winter, thus far, have done 
well. Dab WIN £. Gardner. Marietta ^ Ohio, Feb. 
1,1847. 

Mount Aiat AoaicuLTuaAL Coujeoi:. — ^We have 
■eceived from James Gowsn, £sq., a copy of a pros- 
pectus for the establishraeat of an A^iculturul College, 
to be located on his estate called Mount Airy, near 
Philadelphii^. Mr. 6. is a gentleman possessed of 
abundaat means for carrying on such an institution, and 
he has for a long time taken a deep interest in rural af- 
fairs, and zealously devoted himself to the advancement 
of agriculture and horticulture. In this laudable under- 
taking, we are confident he has been influenced by no 
motive of speculation or pecuniary gain. Want of 
■pace prevents our giving the prospectus entire, though 
the principal outlines of the plan are shown in the fol- 
lowing: — ^Eds. 

To educate youth in the leading branches of popular 
learning as taught in our Colleges, with the addition of 
practical and theoretical Agriculture and Horticulture, 
with their attendant sciences, the undersigned contem- 
plates founding an Agricultural College at Mount Airy, 
his residence, eight miles from the city of Philadelphia, 
a site favorably known for its healthiness and beauty, 
and as having until recently been, for many years, a 
seat of learning, and now in gardens, grounds and build- 
ings, admirably suited for the purpose. 

Students will be admitted at ten years old and up- 
wards. The young pupils in the elementary branches of 
the scholastic department will receive special and partic- 
ular attention. The more advanced in years and learn- 
ing, on entering, will be classed according to their quali- 
fications, and edl will be carried forward as rapidly and 
anderstandingly as practicable, to a perfect and thorough 
completion. In the Agricultural department a siuiilar 



classification will be made in view of the age and capa- 
city of the students, and their exercises proportioned 
accordingly. The exercise or labor of ail however, wiU 
amount to no more than will be deemed necessary jbr 
healthful recreation and change, to diversify and lightea 
the monotonous and depressing drudgery of the mere 
student. In this way , by a varied course of study, rnral 
exercise, and popular lectures, it is intended to accom- 
plish the important work, and to give to Agriculture an 
impulse that cannot fail to raise it to the rank it should 
assume, and ought to hold throughout the land. 

These views are respectfully submitted by way of 
prospectus, affording a glance at the aims and merits of 
the contemplated Institution, and for the purpose of 
eliciting such share of patronage as will encourage the 
undersigned to carry out his long cherished de!»ign. If 
therefore eighty students shall offer, on or before the 
first day of July next, he will open the college on the 
first day of September following, with a faculty oora- 
bining the best talent, both in literature and rural 
eoonomy. 

The terms will be two hundred dollare ^r annum for 
board and tuition, payable half-yearly in advance — no 
extras, except for modern languages, for which it may 
be necessary to make some additional charge, all eif 
which, when properly matured, will be stated in a s|te- 
cial prospectus, when tlie requisite number of stodeots 
shall appear to be forthcoming. 

Parents wishing to avail themselves of this plan of 
educating their sons, will please address J amxs Go wen, 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, stating age and acquirements 
in learning. It is requested that early application be 
made, as the opening of the college is contingent upon 
the uomber of students offering, and as much of the 
materiel necessary to its perfect organisation must be 
withheld until it is asq^rtained that sufficient patronage 
will be accorded. 

A word as to the undersigned himself. — ^To those who 
know him 'tis nee<lless to say, that this great underta- 
king is prompted by no interested motive whatever; for 
all the capital to be employed, and all the trouble and 
anxiety incurred, he expects not a dollar by way of 
profit or remuneration for his services. He therefore 
wishes to stand in the proper attitude before all, and 
leave to all the means of making a fair estimate, and 
coming to a proper determination so far as they may 
feel interested. James Go wen. Feb, 22, 1847. 

STEAiaNO Appaeatvs.-^I want to erect a steaming 
apparatus, to steam at least 100 bushels of chaff*, or 
cut straw, together with such other feed as I wam to 
mix up, say the whole not less than 100 bushels, at ora 
steaming. Now, if any of your numerous subscribers 
have such an one, I should be obliged by their giving a 
full description of the same through the Cultivator, 
with the cost exclusive of the building, and if at not too 
great a distance, I would go and see it. I know that 
straw or chaff' scalded is much better feed than dry. but 
this is too much work where there is a large stock, and 
I think steaming would be much more economical. By 
giving this in your April Cultivator, you will much 
oblige A Subscriber. 

[We are unable to say where such an apparatus as 
is above inquired for can be found, but insert the com- 
munication in the hope that it may be the means of 
bringing out the desired information, as well as the 
opinions of our readers in regard to the profit of steam- 
food for stock. — ^Ebs.] 

A Roaring Fountain. — The highest fountain in 
the world, is on the grounds of the Duke of Devonshire, 
in England, where a single jet is thrown up to a height 
of 267 feet — more than 100 feet higher than Niagara 
Falls. The e^ht acre reservoir which supplies it. is 
389 feet above. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



Communications have been received since onr last, 
from J. V. D. Jones, CaiuB, Prof. J. P. Norton, B. C. 
Van VIeit, J. Bolding, A Subscriber, D. T. Brown, 
EUiaha Hammond, W. J. Bingham, N. Robinson, Jr., 
Geo. Seaborn, N. H. Waterbury, Dutchess Ag. Insti- 
tute, A. W. St. John, P., Ruralist, A Subscriber, Wm. 
Bacon, R. L. Pell, Prof. Lardner Vanuxera, A Con- 
stant Subscriber, A. P. P., Son of a Subscriber, Wra, 
Canfield, Henry Brewer, Thomas Close, Wm. R. Prince. 

Books, Pamfrlets, &o., have been received as fol- 
lows; — Proceedings of Clinton Co. Ag. Society for 1846, 
from W. Kebse, and others. ^The Chemi«al Princi- 
ples of the Rotation of Crops, by D. P. Gardneb, M. 

D., from the Author. Agricultural Reports made to 

the Standing Committee of the Rhode- Island Society for 
the Encouragement of Domestic Industry, from J. G. 

Clarke ; Jr. Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 

Trees, cultivated at the Syracuse Nursery, by Thorp 

& Smith Catalogue of Green House Plants, Shrubs, 

Roses, Herbaceous Plants, &c., cultivated by L. M enand, 
on the Troy Road, near Albany .-^—Forty-tirst Report of 
the Trustees of the Public School Society of New- York. 
—Report on the Trees and Shrubs. growing naturally 
in the Forests of Massachusetts, by Geo. B. Emerson, 
a beautiful octavo toI. of 550 pages, from Joseph 
Breck, Esq. 

C. B. Rcdford, Mich. — We shall bo glad to receive 
the communication you propose to write. 

New- York State Agricultural Society. — ^We 
publish in this number, the Premium List of the New- 
York State Agricultural Society, to which we invite at- 
tention. It will be seen that the amount of money of- 
fered is much greater than in any former year, being 
upwards of three thousand dollars. Nearly all the pre- 
miums are increased in amount, and many important 
ones added. In the departments of Fruits and Experi- 
ments particularly, very important extensions have been 
made, which can hardly fail to attract notice and insure 
a rich exliibition, as well as to bring out much valuable 
information. The Fair, it will be seen, is to be held at 
Saratoga Springs, and we believe that the people of 
that place and vicinity are determined to do all in their 
power to render it in every respect what it should bo. 
The keepers of hotels and boarding-houses have issued 
a circular by which it is shown Ihat they will board and 
lodge guests at the time oi the Fair at the ordinary 
rates of cbarge — the prioes averaging from one to two 
dollars a day — the latter being only charged at the first- 
class hotels— the " United States," " Union Hall," 
" Congress Hall," &c. 

09* The Louisiana State Agricultural Society, at a 
meeting recently held at Baton Rouge, unanimously 
elected the Hon. Zadock Pratt, the enlightened and 
patriotic President of the Greene Co., (N. Y.) Ag. So- 
ciety, an honorary member of that asaociation. Mr. 
Pratt has done, and is doing, much to advance the in- 
dustrial interests of our country, and the oompliment 
thvs paid him was richly deserved. 

Rhode-Island Society for the encouragement 
OF Doylestic Industry. — ^We have received from J. 
G. Clarke, Jr., Esq.. a copy of the Reports made to the 
standing committee of this Society for 1846. On look- 
ing over the pamphlet we find various interesting mat- 
ters, and shall in due time appropriate some of them to 
our use. This Society h&e been the instrument of 
great good to the state oi* Rhode-Island. We would 



acknowledge our obligation to the officers for the sub- 
scription of 175 copies of the Cultivator. 

Drilling Rock. — We have lately examined a machine 
for drilling rock, called " Scovill's Patent hand and 
horse-power drill," which appears to be a very valu- 
able invention. Worked by one horse . this machine has 
been proved to do the work of twenty-five men. by the 
ordinary mode of drilling. It has been used in several 
situations, and is much approved by all who are ac- 
quainted with it. The engineers on the Illinois and 
Michigan canal, where the machine has been extensively 
used, certify that a well constructed drill, worked by 
two horses, will drill in a solid rook a ho^ five inohes in 
diameter, forty feet in a day. Dr. R. Dibble, Ro« 
Chester, is agent for this State and Pennsylvania. 

Specimen's or Apples. — We are indebted to Nathaw 
Howard, Esq., of Stephentown, for samples of several 
kinds of apples, among which are the Newtown pippin, 
Monstrous pippin or Gloria mundi, Scarlet nonpareil, 
King apple, (perhaps the Newark King,) and the 
'^ Prentice russet," (perhaps the English russet,) All 
the specimens, with the ezoeption of the Newtown pippin 
and the russet, were too over-ripe to show their troe 
flavor. The russet is a beautiful apple and of very 
rioh sprightly flavor. 

Morgan Horses. — ^We invite attention to Mr. Wieb*s 
advertisement in this number, of the horse called " Gtf- 
ford Morgan." This is the horse, it will be remem- 
bered, which, together with the ** General GifTord." at- 
tracted so much attention at the State Show at Auburn. 
Mr. W. informs as that he has sold to £. Marks, Esq., * 
of Syracuse, a Morgan mare and her oolt, (a superior' 
animal,) by the GifibrB Morgan, and he also states that 
Mr. M. purchased at the same time another mare and 
filly by the same horse. These, with the '^General Gif- 
foni," and the Morgan stock mentioned in our Fehmaiy 
number as having been purchased by Gen. Bvrbouohs, 
will give the people of central and weetem New- York 
an opportunity of seeing what the real Morgan borsee 
are. 

Large Fleece.— '^A Catuoa Wool Grower" sends 
us a statement in reference to the fleece of a Merino 
ram, called Coivmhus, belonging to Erastus Rorinson, - 
of Shoreham, Vermont, which received the first premium ' 
at the show at Middlebury last fall. It is said — " Co- 
lumbus is three years old last spring, was sheared six 
days after being well washed ; bis fleece, which lacked 
twenty days of one years' growth, weighed thirteen 
pomtds and two ouooes." The same writer states that 
Mr. R. has a good flock of Merino sheep. 

Large Calf. — Mr. J. M. Cleaveland, of Adams, 
Jefiferson county, N. Y., gives us an account of the 
weight of a Durham bull calf. At nine months and 
fourteen days old, it instated that he weighed ''910 
pounds, in the presence of a crowd of witnesses." 

Bee-Hive — We have received a communication from 
B. C. Van Vliet. of Poughkeepsie, in regard to Mul- 
holland & Crane's bee-hive, a cut and advertisement of • 
which was given in our July number for 1845. This 
hive is on the subtended principle: that is, it consists of 
sections or boxes placed vertically over each other, and 
as the bees fill them empty ones are placed at the bottom. 
It is a very good mode of managing bees, but is not 
new, having been in use for mure than sixty years. In 
regard to the color of bee-hives. Mr. Van Vliot rccom- • 
mends that they should not be white; because, as he 
thinks, '' anything white attracts the miller as they fly 
at night. Set a pan of milk," he says, '' near a bee- 
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house, and in the morning the •arfa4)e will be cohered 
with dead mUlen." 

Samples or Wool. — ^We have received eeveral sam- 
ples of Merino wool from John W. Paddock, Esq., of 
Wyoming, N. Y. Some of them are very bandaofhe. 
He states that bis flock, consisting of upwards of 200, 
will average four ponndsof '' dean'' wool per head, and 
that his '* stock buck'' sheared last year eight pounds of 
*• washed'* wool. 

Manufacturs or Floxtb. — Mr. John Boldin, of 
Philadelphia, wishes for ^' extensive information about 
the system of flour-making in Rochester." We would 
suggest that he address some of the manufacturers in 
that city, stating the particular kind of information 
wanted. 

DiSEASK OF THE BrTTON'WOOD TREE.-'-S. RUCKHAN, 

Esq., of Bath county, Va., informs us that the button- 
wood or sycamore is alfected by some malady or insect 
which causes it^ decay. He is inclined to think it it a 
'' small bag," many of which he says he has seen on 
one small limb. Our readers will recollect that men- 
tion has frequently been made in our columns of the 
disease of this tree, and we believe it has been before 
suggested that it was caused by an insect. We should 
be glad to know, however, whether any one is able to 
describe the insect which is supposed to be the cause of 
the trouble. 

DiFFERENCS IN THE QUALiTT OF MILK. — ^Farmers in 
general are not aware of the great diflerenoe there is 
in the richness of milk. In butter dairies, especially, 
this is a point which deserves attention. The mere fact 
that a cow gives a large quantity of milk is scarcely any 
evidence of her value for the produetion of butter. It 
is but a short time since we heard a farmer state that 
he had a cow which would give from 20 to 22 quarts of 
milk per day, and he had till last season always con- 
sidered her a first-rate cow; but it then happened that 
her milk was set separately for butter, when it was 
proved that only about four ounoes'per day ooold be ob- 
tained. This may be called an extreme case; but let 
the milk of various oows be fairly tried, and a surprising 
difference will often be seen. Mr. Newell, in his ad- 
dress before the Essex County (Mass.) Ag. Society, 
observes that ao^tording to his obeervatioii. there is much 
less uniformity in the milk of what we call '' native " 
oows, than in that of the Ayrshires and Alderneys. He 
•ays — " A few years ago I made a little experiment to 
teat the quality of the milk of sixteen cows. — ^A gallon 
of each cow's milk was set by itself, and after standing 
twenty -four hours, the cream from each was churned by 
itself, and the quantity of butter ranged from three 
to eight ounces." Thus is it seen that while the milk 
of some cows afibrded a pound of butter to every eight 
quarts, it required more than twenty-one quarts of the 
milk of some others to make that quantity. Will not 
tliis fact be remembered ? 

Chiccobt. — ^This plant was formerly cultivated 
chiefly for its value as food for cattle and sheep — the 
leaves being cut for this purpose several times a year. 
It is now much cultivated in England for the purpose 
of mixing the dried roots with coflfee. Mr. Colman, 
speaking of its cultivation for this purpose, says — 
'* Chiccory is to be sown in April, like carrots in drills, 
kept clear of weeds, and the plants thinned out to the 
distance of six inches in the rows. In September the 
leaves are taken off and the plants dug with a fork; 
they are then washed and split by hand, and kiln-dried, 
and sold to other factors, who cause them to bo burnt 
and ground like coflfoe, which, in that case, they en- 
tirely resemble. They greatly deepen the color of the 
liquid when prepared as coffee; and when mixed in the 
proportion of a fifth, they communicate no unpleasant 
taste." 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Connecticut Tobacco. — W. C. N., (Maysvillei 
Ky.) For the mode of cultivating tobacco in Conneoti* 
cut we refer you to an article in vol. 1, new aeries of 
the Cultivator, page 87. We should like to have some 
one explain the difiercnce between the Kentucky and 
Connecticut tobacco — showing the reason why the latter 
should be worth, (as it generally is in New York,} more 
than double the price of the former. 

Subsoil Plows — J. W. L., (Monroe, Pa.) The 
prices of subsoil plows are as follows: For the size suited 
to 4^nc horse, $5; for two horses, $7; for six oxen, $12. 
A charge of $1.50 more is made for the addition of a 
wheel and draft-rod. 

WoBN-ouT LANDS IN Mabtland. — ^W. T., (Frede- 
rick county, Md.) We should think one of the best 
modes of improving the worn-out soils of your region, 
would be that practiced by Geobge Pattbbson, Esq., 
described in vol. 2, new series of the Cultivator, pages 
204, 205. 

Alpacas — Cotswold Sheep, fco. — ^A. C. R., (Kirt- 
land, O.) There have been no alpacas imported into 
the country, or not more than one or two, which have 
been kept in menageries. It is not probable that they 
would cross with the Merino, or any other of our do- 
mestic breeds of sheep, as they belong to a diflerent 
genus — being more nearly allied to the camel than the 
sheep. If, by chance, a hybrid should be produced be- 
tween the alpaca and eoroinon sheep, it is probable it 
would be barren. Cotswold (or improved Cotswold) 
sheep differ from Leicesters in being somewhat stouter 
framed, having generally rather hardier constitutions, 
and producing heavier fleeces. Their wool is from seven 
to ten inches in length, and fleeces average from six to 
eight pounds — c/can wool. When fatted they weigh 
from 25 to 35 pounds per quarter. Their value here is 
from ten to twenty dollars per head. 

BucKTHOBN Hedge. — "A Subscriber." (Hanover, 
N. H.) Mr. Downing, in an excellent article on the 
cultivation of hedges in the February number of the Hor- 
ticulturist, advises that the plants should be cot down to 
within six inches of the ground: that the following spring 
they be cut so as to leave one foot of the '^ current sea- 
son's growth;" that they be '' shortened back" ttie third 
year so as to leave one foot of the year's growth; and 
he adds — '* this course must be pursued every spring till 
the hedge is of the desired height and form, which w^ill 
take place in five or six years." 

Tiles roi^ Dbainino. — ^J. W. P., (Wyoming, N. Y.) 
Tile which are properly made, will no doubt answer the 
purpose of draining well, and we presume would not 
*' dissolve." They have been used extensively in Eng- 
land and Scotland for a long time. 

Sheep Husbandbt.— J. F. J., (Park Hill,Va.) The 
number of sheep which can be pastured on an aero, de- 
pends, of course, on the quality of the soil and the favor- 
ableness of the season We have known seven kept on 
one acre for several months, but the best of grass land 
is required for this, if the sheep are expected to thrive 
— ^in some instances the same extent of land would not 
support three. One hundred Merino sheep are as many 
as are usually kept together in winter; but more may 
be kept in a flock in summer, only giving range and tood 
in proportion to numbers. It is preferred (for large 
flocks) to have lambs dropped at the time when the grass 
has started so as to afford the ewes a '' bite." The 
period of gestation with this animal is five months, so 
that it is easy to see when the ram should be put with 
the ewes, to have the Iambs come at the season when 
the grass may be expected to be at the right stage. 
The average weight of common Merino fleeces, washed 
in the ordinary way, is three pounds, and the wool is 
worth now about thirty to tbirty-flve cents per pound. 
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We do not know what is " customary," in regard to a 
division of profits, where one person furnishes land and 
another sheep. As a work comprisinfr much informa- 
tion on sheep, we recommend Morrell's '^ American 
Shepherd," which is for sale at most bookstores in the 
eastern cities. 

Seed op the Bitckthorn. — ^W. J. B., (Hillsboro', 
N. C.) The seed of the Buokthorn can be obtained at 
the Albany Ag. Wajehouse and Seed Store, and we pre- 
sume, at the seed stores in the principal cities. The 
sets can probably be obtained of most of our nurserymen. 

OflAOE Orange. — ^The article on this subject in our 
Dec. number, last vol., comprises about all the informa- 
tion we are able to furnish in regard to it. 

TiBCE FOR CUTTING TIMBER. — ^The general opinion 
is that stumps are loss likely to sprout if the growth is 
oat in August. In regard to the durability of the tim- 
ber, we think it makes but little difference when it is 
dit, provided it is immediately seasoned, or thoroughly 
dried. 

Leached Ashes. — ^B. M. J., (Frederick county, Md.) 
I/eached ashes do not generally act as favorably on heavy 
olay soils as on those of a lighter and more sandy cha- 
racter. We should think, however, that from 100 to 
200 bushels per acre, in connexion with a clover sod, 
or with a portion of the clover crop tamed in, would 
have a highly fertilizing tendency; but we should be 
rather in favor of trying 100 bushels per acre before 
using double the quantity. The effect of ashes and other 
alkalies in regard to the growth of sorrel, we think has 
not yet been fully settled, and we cannot, therefore, say 
what would be the result from its use in this respect. 
As to the profit of using leached ashes '^ at eight cei^ts 
per bushel," that can only be determined by the extra 
produce they enable the land to yield, and the value of 
that produce. As to the question whether leached 
ashes are *^ more valuable than good barn-yard manure, 
well rotted," it will depend on circumstances. On some 
soils, ashes would probably be worth more than the 
same quantity of manure. On the heavy soil which yoa 
describe it is doubtful whether they would be worth as 
much. [See Cultivator, new series, vol. 2, page 87, 
and vol. 3, pages 110, 173.] 

Seed-corn. — ^A. L., (St. Josephs, Mich.) Com 
whioh is perfectly ripe and dry, is not injured for seed 
by being exposed to any degree of oold in the crib or 
shock. 

Charcoal as manure — Soaking seeds in Ammo- 
nia.— L. R. M., (Toronto, C. W.) We have no infor- 
mation in regard to charcoal as manure, except what 
has been heretofore published. As to soaking seeds in 
ammonia, the results from it have been very uncertain, 
bid the practice is of doubtful utility. 

Quantity op Carrot seed for an acre. — A Sub- 
scriber, (Simsbury, Ct.) If the seed is of good quality 
and well cleaned, two pounds is sufficient for an acre. 
The rows should be at least eighteen inches apart, if it 
is designed to use a horse with a harrow or cultivator, 
in the cultivation of the crop. Three inches space 
should be allowed between the plants in the row, if it 
is wished to obtain the greatest yield. 

Food yor milch cows.— B. S., (Bedford, N. H.) 
For winter food we prefer well-made clover hay, cut 
while in blossom. If something in addition is given, 
we should prefer two quaru of Indian com meal with 
a quart of wheat bran or shorts. For roots we prefer 
carrots or potatoes, and would give from a peck to half 
a bushel per day. 

A GOOD SALE FOR GOOD BUTTER. — ^Tho Btnghaiopttm 
Courier states that sixty firkins of butter from the dairy 
of O. C. Crocker, Esq., of Union, Broome oounty, 
was sold in New York in February last, for 22i cents 
perpoittid. 



NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



F:r0t AmfVAL Rkport or rm Onio Boasd of Aoaicvi.TfrRa, 
for the year 1846, made to the Legislature, and published by 
their order. 

The Legislature of Ohio, at its session in 1846, 
passed an act authorizing the organisation of a '' State 
Board of Agriculture.'' This body, having been duly 
formed, proceeded to take measures for obtaining, in 
accordance with the provisions of the original act, '' a 
general view of the condition of agriculture throughout 
the state;'' and for this purpose a circular was issued 
by the Board, calling for information from the different 
counties in relation to the character of the soil, the prin- 
cipal crops cultivated, the prices usually obtained for 
them, &c., &c. Answers to this circular, more or less 
full, have been received, and are published, from fifty, 
one counties. Tlie information in regard to the yield 
of crops, is not so full as could have been desired. The 
estimates appear to have been made without reliable 
data — the persons who submitted the reports for the 
several counties, generally stating what the yield was 
thought to be. In some instances the range of the yield 
is shown by stating the minimum and maximum. Un- 
der these circumstances it is difficult to make out from the 
returns what may be called an average for the state ; 
but in making some calculations in reference to this 
point, we have taken the amonnt given for the different 
counties in those cases where it is specified, and for 
those counties where the maximum and minimum are 
given, we have taken the medium ; and in this way de- 
duce the following: 

In relation to Wheat, the Report gives returns from 
forty-four counties, showing a yield of from twelve to 
thirty bushels per acre— an arerage being about seven- 
teen and three-fourths bushels. 

In relation to Indian corn, there are returns from 
thirty four counties, showing an average of about forty 
and a quarter bushels per acre. 

Twenty-three counties give returns for oats, showing 
that the 3rield of this grain ranges from twenty-three to 
forty-five bushels per acre, the average being about 
thirty-four and three-fourths bushels. 

The Report, however, contains much interesting in- 
formation in relation to the agricultural resources of 
Ohio — a state whose natural oapaoities are not excelled 
by any one in the Union; and as the government and 
people seem to hare become convinced of the importanee 
of encouraging and improving the art which constitutes 
the basis of all prosperity, we trust the efforts so well 
begun, will be continued; and the result, we are confl* 
dent, vnll be highly beneficial. 

ALUtiT's Bsx-CuLTivAToa, embracing the Natural History, Fhy- 

•tology.and Management of the Honey Bee; by Thomas R. 
AJlen, Syracuse. 

A small pamphlet which contains some good practi- 
cal observations on the management of bees. 

CasMiSTRT or tus Fotn Sbasons, Spring, Summer, Auiuron, 
and Winter : an E»say principally concerning Natural Pheno- 
mena, admitting of interpretation by Chemical Science, and il- 
iuntrating passages of Scripture ; by Thomas Griffiths, ProfeMor 
of Chemlstr}'' in the Medical College of St Bartholomew's Hos- 
pttal. Author uf " Recreations in Chemistry,'' and '^Chemistry cf 
the Four Element*." Lea k Blai>chard, Philadelphia. 
In the preface to this work, the author states he had 
had the *' high and enviable honor of delivering be- 
fore the queen " his essay on " The Chemistry of the 
Four Ancient Elements,'' which, having by " gracious 
special permission'' been dedicated to Her Majesty, 
^* had the good fortune to meet with a favorable recep- 
tion from the publio;" and he adds, '^ I am therefore in- 
duced to publish tlie Chemistry of the Four Seasons." 
It is a work which he tells us is not written for the 
'' proficienty but for the unitiated m Chemistry." It 
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contains some very interesting observations on natural 
phenomena^ though wc do not in all cases perceive the 
illustration of '* passages of scripture," by reference to 
chemical scienoe. 

TttE CiiBMrcAL PaiKCtPLU ov TUX RoTATtoR oT Caopt ; pro. 
nonnced beibre the American Agricultural AMociatioii, March 
4th, 1^40; by D. P. Oardiier, M. D., Honorary conHulting Che- 
mi«l (»rihe Awociation, Member of the Lyceam of Natural Hia- 
lory. etc., formorly Prof, of Chemistry aiid Natural Philoio|»hy, 
111 Ham(xieu Sidney College, Va. 

The leading object of Dr. Gardhek, in this essay, 
has been to explain the necessity of a rotation of crops 
on chemical principles, and in this we think he has per- 
fectly succeecled. We recommend the paper to the no- 
tice of the public as containing a plain and satisfactory 
view of the subject to which it is devoted. The paper 
forms a part of the Transactions of the American Ag- 
ricultural Association. 

AMSKKAif Journal or ScrxNCB ui\> Akts : Conducted by Pro- 
foMors B. Silliman, sim) B> Sillinian, Jr., and Jaroea D. Dana. 
New Haven— $5 a year — published every second month. 
A very valuable work. Every number is filled with 
articles of interest to the man of science, and many of 
them are of such a character that they are perused with 
BtficM pleasure and advant age by ordinary readers. The 
niuuber for March has articles, among many others of 
value, on Hybridity in Animals, considered in reference 
to the question of the Unity of the Human S{)eciesj Ob- 
servations on the Uses of the Mounds of the West, with 
an attempt at their classification; Geological results of 
the Earth's Contraction in consequence of cooling. 
Adpsbss before the Parmer's Association of Lewinsville, Pair- 
fax Co., Febraary 2, 1847, by Samuel S. Randall. Published in 
pursuance of a vote of the Association. 

We have receiveil a copy of the Fairfax NetPt con- 
taining a copy of the above address. It is an interest- 
ing aad valuable document, well calculated to stir up 
the people of Virginia to the improvement of their agri- 
culture. It is gratifying to us that Mr. Rahdall is so 
well pleased with his new location, where we have no 
doubt he will render himself highly useful, by co-opera- 
ting with others in inspiring a taste for rational agricul- 
ture and its kindred branches. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



SOWING CLOVER SEED. 



Those who have not yet sown nor procured their 
clover seed, should remember the result of experiments, 
published in the Cultivater some years ago, which 
proved, tKat cloverteed kept over one eummer, lewld be 
dear at half price. This seed greatly deteriorates by 
age; hence care should be taken to have it as fresh as 
possible. 

Expen'ments performed in England have shown that 
clover seed does best when but very slightly covered, or 
very near or at the surface of the earth. Thirteen com- 
partments or beds were sown, the seed in each succes- 
sive one being buried a quarter of an inch deeper than 
the preceding; and varying from merely sprinkling on 
the surface, to three inches deep. The following num- 
bers indicate the number of plants which came up in 
each bed from an equal number of seed, each succes- 
sive one being a quarter of an inch deeper : — 17, 16, 14, 
11, 11, 8, 4, 4, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0. From no depth to about 
one inch, the seed mostly came up; but two inches deep 
and deejior, none came up. Hence the impolicy of 
covering doverseed with a heavy harrow; washing in 
by rain on fresh earth, or working in by the crniubllng 
influence of frost, being better. 

ExTEKsiTE Peach Oechaiids. — Downing's Horti- 
culturist states that in the county of Newcastle, Del., 
there are about 2,500 acres devoted to peach orchards, 
the annual product of which is nearly or about $200,000. 



New-York, March 10, 1947. 
FIX)rR— Genesee, per bbl , SC.tsT^?— Ohio aud Micbigaa, 

GRAIN— Wheat, white, per bushel, tl.eOatl 75— Rye, nor- 
Iheru. ^"Jc— Corn, Northsru and Jersey, S5a95c.— Barley, 75— 
Oau, 43c. 

BUTrER—Orsnpe Coaniy, per lb, 20s9ac.— Westcra dairy, 
14a 16i- —Ohio atid bhippitifr. MilOc. 
CHKKSE—BesI shippinff. prr lb., fti'Jc. 
Hl^KF— Mess, per bbl., f I Ial2— Prime, S9 50n#9.50. 
P(>RK-Mev, per bbl, 914.25— Pnme, #12.35 
llAMt*— .**mokcd, per lb.. 9 cU. 
LARI)-Prrlb. (nrw) lOc. 

HKMP— Russia, clean, per ton, tnO-^Amerieao, dew-rotied, 
$lt2(>aSI40— Aiuerioiiii water-rolled, 9175af2aS. 
HOPS— Per lb., first mi^Tl,9aUc. 

TOHACCO— Coiiiieriicwf. per lb , tOalle— Kentucky, ;#}c»4^. 
8EKD8 -Flax, per bu»iiel. •l.64aS1.3&-Clover, per lb., ?]• 
hie —Timoil-y, (herd^-frrass,) per bu., $3. 

COTTON— New OrltuiiA aiid AlaLama per lb., lQa13ic.— Flo- 
rida. ]3ic.— Upland, 9]al2ie. 

WOOIv— (Itosiou pri<e« ) March l»: 

Prime or Shxou ll(>ece«, washed per lb.* 4t2a47 ct<«. 

American full blood fleere«, 37a40 ** 

" three-rourths blood fleeces, a»a35 *< 

" balfbioc^l do 9ba33 '* 

** one- fourth blood and c<Mninoo, SSa2tJ ** 



PosTsciiPT.— March 99A. Tbe steamer Hibemia arrived at 
Bostou Oil sfuturday ai^ernoon, at 4 o'clock. Tlie new^ fmm VUij;. 
Idiid is twpuiy-uine days later. The prices of Brcud-Muds are 
somewhat higher than at the last previous adricea. The following 
IS a comparison of the prices at the time of tii« saihug of Uie 
steamers uf the 4lh Feb. aiid 4th March : 

4th Feb. 4ih Mnrch. 

Floar, 40a41s. 3aa4*^. 

Wheat l]ii.3ii.alU.&d. llaVM. 

White Com, 6Ni. 6<«o7(ia. 

Yellow do 708. 7Ja7rfc. 

Tlie impression in England Is, tlial pricea will be fully sustained 
for some time to come. 



FOR SALE. 
CHORT HORN and Devon Caulc-each thorough -bred of iheir 
*^ kind. The cattle of these storks have been bred many years 
by the subscriber, and were originally selected from the be?i h« rds, 
ai.d croised with the best and latest imported blood, with a par- 
ticular view to the developincul of their moil valii.thle qiialii.es. 

Also, ihoro'-bred Cotswold, (h«np-wo»>led,) and South Lktwn 
Sheep, of the best desvripuo. s, deaceuded from tbe choicest Ei.glisk 
flocks. 

Tliey can be forwarded from here east and nonh. by canal aud 
railroad, and west by steamboat, with safety and dixpatch. 

LEWIS F. AI.LEN. 

Black Rock, N. Y., April 1.JH7— ap! A jy^ 

THE OLD MORGAN GIFFORD HORSE, 

SO well known in Vermont and New Hampshire as tbe highest 
bUxxled Morgan stallion now remaininr, will be found the 
coming season at the subscriber's stable, in Walp<»le. N. H. 

Terms — S15, qf which S5 is tobe paid at the time of service,* 
and the remaining 10 if the marc proves in foul. Pasturing will 
be provided for innres from a dinauce, and the noce>^»ary alteniion 
given them. Accidents and escapes at the ri^k of' Ihe owneri*. A 
cut of this horse may be aeeu in the 8ept. No.. \*^6, of the Ciiitiv«. 
tor. FREDERICK A WIEK. 

Walpole. N. n.. March 9, 1P47.— 3 t.* . 

ALBANY SEED STORE. 
FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

THE growth of ie4d. Tbe subscriber begs to iiiforra his frienda 
and customers that be is now daily receinng his fresh Garden 
and Flower Seeds, and has now in store a general assortment, 
from the most reliable sources, both foreign aiki domeelic Among 
the more important, and for the first sowings in hot beds, he would 
name —Early York, Sugarloaf, and Batler^ea cabbage; Early 
Ox Hart, a French variety of unequalled quality, for boih heading 
and delicacy ol flavor : it comes in use immediately aAer tlie York, 
and is of equal delicacy ; fine Early Cauliflower ; Cape Broccoli ; 
Early Prince Albert Peas ;Ced<) NuUi ; Blue Imperial, and other 
renowned Garden Peas ; Early Scarlet Short Top Rtwlish ; best 
Early Lettuces ; Ptirple Egg Pl*"t ; Apple or Rareripe Toma- 

to. &c. ... * o . J 

From his long experience in tne business of a Seedsman, and 
unequalled correspondence, both at borne and abroad, he hopes to 
merit an increased coiitinuanee of patronage. His assortment of 
Field 'rnrnens, Carrots, and beets, is not to be surpassed. And ia 
the Flower Harden department, every variety to be fonnd in Lon- 
don and Paris is regularly feiit out :— the finei*t German Aters and 
and Bulsams, with too numerous a list of new Annuals to put in an 
advertiiierocnt. Gladiolus Floribuiida Roots, Tiger Flowers, Double 
Duhlias, and many other desirable spring bulbs Canary biffdi, 
of the finest song. Fancy Cages in great variety ; fresh Canary, 
and other bird seeds ; Glass Feiuituins, Ac. &c.. fr>- Tr«dem 
supplied. WM. THORBl'RN, 

April 1— tt. Corner Uro.ndway and Maiden I^ne. 

Q7* Also a large and fine assortment of Fraii Trees and RoMl. 
CHtatogues gratis. 
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ANCIENT AND REA.L LINN^.AN BOTANIC 

GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
Late of William Prince j deceased, Flushing, X. L, 

near New- York. 

THE new proprietori of this celebraled Nursery, known as 
PRINCE'S, and exclusively desig^mitcd by th« above lille for 
nearly fifty years, offer for sale «vciy description* including the 
rarest and choicest raneties, of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Shrubs, Vines, Pla. ts, Roses, Ac., the genuineness of which may 
be depended upon; and they will unremiliingly endeavor to merit 
the confidence and patronage of the public, by integrity and libe- 
rality in dealing and nicKleratiou in charges. 
Descriplive Catalogues gnuis, on application, post-paid. 

WINTER & CO., Propriflora. 

» April 1, 1847— It* 

0^^^ ■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■■ ■»■■■—■■■■ * ■ 

THE HORTICULTURIST, 

AICD 

JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE^ 

KDITES BY A. J. DOWNING, ESq. 

No. IX, roR Makcu, 
contains: 

I. HinU on Planting Trees In Town* and Villages— Tl. American 
Vineyards— III.' Notes on Pn>pagaiing Trees ajid J^hrubs by Cuttings 
of the Roots— IV. Tlie Bizarre Orange— V. Notes n the Market 
Gardening of New- Jersey —VI. App.es in Vermont— VII. Cultiva- 
tion of Roses— VIII. On Transplanting liHrge Trees— IX. Quince 
S'.ooks for Pearsi— X. Denign for a Cottage Villu— XI. Tiie Twenty 
Best Pears— XII. The lleathcot Pear and Cherry Plum— XIII. 
I>escriptiou of some new or rare Hardy Shrubs— XIV. Hhiis on 
Pruning Apple Orchards— XV. Review of Colman's European 
Agr/cultural Tour— XVI. Foreign, Notices: Smec on the Potato 
Plant; Wmier Gardens of Berlin; Jap«inei>e Taste in Arboricul- 
ors; Gordensof Turkey; Descriptions of new Plants, &c. &c.— 
XVII. Domestic Notices: Horticultural Notes; Letter, from Mr. 
Longworth; Superb Collection' of Camellias ; Treatment of Orange 
Tree* in Pots; History of the Tyson Pear; Culture of Grapes at 
the South; The Locust; Culture of Oxalis Bowii; Climbing 
Ro»es; Parlor Plants in Winter ; Trealmeni of Carmiiioiis ; Retro- 
spective Criticism; The Arlior Vitae; Grapes in Vineries; The 
American Holly; Scare* Plants— XVIII. Massacliosetia Horticul- 
tural Society. 

ENGaAvrxGs— Design for a Cottage Villa; Frontispiece— The 
Bizarre Orange— The Cherry Plum— Tlie Heathcol Peur— Dcatzia 
•eabra— The Double CrimsouCurranl- Spirasadouglasii— TUc Two 
wuiged Silver Bell. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

The Editor of this attractive journal has earned a wide renown 
by his eleeant and most useful works on Land»oai>c Gardening. 
Cottage Jfrchitccture, and Pomology. As an original and accom 
jkished author in these attractive wid popular pursuiu. h« luw no 
rival since the death of the indefatigable Loudon; audjiis merits 
have been acknowledged by marks of high consideration from some 
of the crowned heads of the Old World.— Siffiwian'* Journal. 

This magazine is printed and illustrated in beautiful style, at 
Albany. As to its character in other respects, it w sufflcienl to say 
that it is conducted by A. J. Dowi^iso. the most distinguished wri- 
ter iu the Union on all topics connected with horticallure.- Cincin- 
naiti Gazttu. 

Wc strongly recommend this excellent and useful work to all who 
•re attached to rural pursuits, either for amusement or for profit. — 
Jdonartal Gaxttte. 

Kvery one at all ambitious of keeping up with the improvements 
of »hfi day, in gardening, should subscribe for this Journal.— JVeu?- 
Orlean^Com. Times. 

We uav«9 f<^aiid much pleasure in assuring ourselves of just what 
we anticipated of the work in such hands, a desideratum for 
the advancing taste of the countrj* in horticulture and rural archi- 
tecture, to which the work i« chiefly to be devoted. N© person, 
perhaps, combines more harmoniously the scientific and the prac- 
tical than the originator of this work.— JV«£j- ITor* EvangeUsU 



The Publisher rcspcctflilly gives notice Thb Ho»TK:TTt.TirHisT, 
deroted to the catue of aseful and elegant rural impravement, is 
now thoroughly established by a large ctrculation. The articles 
that have afready appeared from the able pen of the Editor on fine 
new FniiU, Plants, and Horticulture generally, as well as on Cot- 
tage Architecture, Ornamental GardTening, etc., have given ihs 
work a very high character. The list of contriliutors includes the 
first horticulturists aivi practical cultivators m the country. The 
" Foreign Notices " present a monthly summary from all the lead- 
ing gnrdening journals of Europe ; ami the numerous beautiful il- 
lustrations— designs for cottages, green-houses, etc., figures of new 
fruits, shrubs and plants, render ttris one of the cheapest and most 
invaluable works to country {(eutlemen, amateurs, or practical eul- 
tivafors. published on either side of the Atlantic. 

Pricf S3 a year, in advance. Tlie back numbers furn?!«hed to 
new subscribers. Lexers enclosing tho subscription, to be ad- 
drsscd to 

LUTHER TUCKER, 

Fublishsr Hart. Jltmvi ^- Y* 



PEACH AND OTHER FRUIT TREES. 

/lO 000 I'EAC^^ TRERS, of vigorous growth, C to 8 feci lit 
iJ\/y\J\J\J iieighi, comprising iweniy of the bcsi lutuliiig viiriv- 
ties for market, will be suppliud ul $10 pur 100, for cash, rvmittvd 
with the oi-Uer. Tlic malting. &c., will be ^2 |H;r 100. 

Pear Tri:e.-(, of all the leading varieties, S to i) feet high, with 
heads, at 91S per dozen, and others, aA'cruging 3 feet, at 9.30 per 
JOO. Pears uniriniroed. fur Qucnouillcs or dwiir.'s *i years grown, 
SO per dozen ; and 3 years, in u bearing sUiis, ^12 per dozen; 3U00 
Newtown Pippin ; Spitzunberg and iiulihvin apple*, and 10.000 
of oilier leading varietien, 6 to 7^ feet, at $30 ]>er 100, luul others 
at $25 per 100. 10.000 Orange and Anger's quinces, the fuiesi va- 
rieties known, from 3 to 6^ feet in height, niS20 to $30 |Hjr 100. 
A great stock of Plum«, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Gra|)cs, 
Gooseberries, Raspberries, Curraiits, Strawberries, «Vc., «l low 
rates, by the quantity. 

30,000 Isabella, Catawba, and other American Gnipcs, for Vins* 
yards and Market Fruit, nnd 5O00 Foreign Grui)c Vines, A»r Grope 
H ouse s. &c., all at lower rniuM than ever lieforc oflert:d. 

ICT* The accuracy of every article is expressly guurnn'ccd ; and 
we refer to every distinguished amntour for the precision with 
which all orders are execuiofi by us. WM. R. PRINCE &. Co. 

Prince's Nurseries, Flushing, April, 1SI7. — It. 

JOSEPH BRECK Sf Co., 
NEW-ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

AND SEED STORE. 
Nos, 51 and 52 North Market- Street, Boston. 

OFFER ibr sale one of the most extensive collection;* of VEGE- 
TABLE, AGRICULTIRAL, and FIX>\VER SEKDS, to b« 
found in the country, comprising a large assortment that arc ncw 
and rare. 

Also, every description of HORTICULTURAL and AGRiCI'L. 
TURAL IMPLE.MKNT8, and TOOLS, together with a general 
assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural Rooks. 

Superb varUties of FLOWER SEEDS.—We have i»ow a full 
supply of fresh flower seeds from the most celebratctl Florist* iu 
Europe, from our o\m ^irden hi Brighton, and from other sources, 
of the mo«jt select varieties ever oflV red in this country. .Special 
attention has been given by the subscribers in long practice, in 
impniving the numerous varieties oC hardy flowers, which have 
so long been the object of their cttMi\*ution, and they fee] a«j>UTed 
that the sce<ls saved by themselves cannot be siu-passed by any 
other growers in the country. 

GARDEN SEEDS. 

Early P«as— Cedeo Nulli. Eariy Warwick, Eariy Smiths, Eariy 
Hill, Eariy Frame, Bishop's Dwarf, Blue Imperial, KiuKl'l's 
Marrow. Marrowiats, of difrercntsorts, 25 cents per quart. Prince 
Albert, 37J cer.ts per quart; Royal Green Alarrow. very superior, 
and Queen of the Dwarfs, a very superior Marrowfat, not exceed- 
ing 1 1 foot in height, new and very excellent, each 50 cts. per qi. 

C'7u///7OTref— Large Asiatic, and other early and late varieties. 

5rccw/i— Chappel's Cream, New Hanly Cape, Purple Cape, 
Cheltenham, Brimstone, Eariy White, Pun>le *c. 

CoWw^es— "Warner's Incomparable, (very early) Queen, Jo.; 
Welliiigttni, Imperial, Eariy Hope, Eariy York, and olhei fine 

sorts. , , * 

Couve Tronehueea, or Portugal Cabbage— a delicate vegetable of 
the Cabbage family, considered by some equal to the Cauliflower ; 
19 J cents per package. . . , , 

German Greens-^ A handsome growing plant, and vcrj' desirable 
for "greens;" 12 cts. per package ; Weodi-n's fine Lo::g Frame 
Prize, one of the longest varieties— 25 cts.; White Spine, ISJ ceius ; 
Eariy Synotts' Early Frame, tec. ,„ . „ 

C«fery.— Bailey's Red Solid, Bailey's White do.; Seymour s 
White Solid, and other varieties. 

Egg Pton/.— Pnrple and White. 

£ndi>e— New TraiKparcnt Yellow, 12i cto. Tomatoes. 

Tkyme^ Sage, Sweet Majoram. 

JMfefoas— Nettled Cantaloupe, Black Rock, Minorca, Skillman's 
Fine Rock, Persian, Nutmeg. Green Citron, ftc. 

Also every other variety of Garden Vegetable Seed. 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 

A general assortment of Carrot, Ruta Baga, Beets, Mangel 
Wurtzel, Turuep, Parstiep and other seeds for the field. Also 

GRASS SEEDS. 

Northern and Southern Clover, White Dutch do.: Lucerne, 
Herds Gravi, Northern and Southern Red Top ; Oat Grass, Or- 
chard Grass, Perennial Rye Gras^-wholesnlc and retail. 

Potato Seeds, at 50c cents per package— sufficieiit for 2000 plants. 

Fruit Trees, and Ornamental Shrubs and Plants, of ever>- de- 
scription- furnished at the lowest rntps, and of the choicest vane- 
ties, at short notice. April 1, 1647—11. 

THE GENUINE MORGAN HORSE GENERAL 

GIFFORD. 

THE horse purchased by the subscribers at the late State Pair, 
at Auburn, where he was exhibited, together with his .*ire, 
the Giflbid Morgan," and attracted universal admiration, K'c 
report of Committee on Foreign Stock, in Cultimor, vol. 3, page 
342 1 will stand the ensuing season for mares, on Mtwutays, 1 ue«- 
daji and Wednesda^•s, at the siable of Geo A. Mason, two miles 
iiortheast of Jordan. ' Thurdays Fridays, and rratnnlays, at Camil- 

Ins 

TERMS— >10 the season. Insurance to be agreed upon Pas- 
turage for mares furnished by ciUier of the »"»' n"^!? Vl^nv ''" 
somTble price. GEO. A. MASON, 

Msircb 15, 1847-2J. !>• A. MLNRO. 
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FRUIT TREES FOR SALE. 

TUR 6ub«criber rcwpectfuliy iuforms the public that he stilt eon- 
tiiiue-> the Nunery business, abimt one mile north of the 
Ste'^mboai Landing, in the ViIlHgc of Newburgh, and directly op- 
p«i)>ite (KnM) of the PoweUion Hou«e. 

All ordcra (poti-paid) punctually attended to. 
JVIjircii 2-Ht CHA 9. DOWNING. 

COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY, OF 

PARSONS & Co. 
Flushing J near NeW'York, 

TUB proprietors of this establishment are coiiitanily incrensing 
llieir 9i>w*k, which n >\v coverit nearly seventy acres of ground, 
oml includes every desirable variety of Fran and OrnaiDonlal 
Tree*. fc>hrub«, Roses, Vinc4i, &c. 'iSicir po«se««ion o specimen 
grounds for the testing of every vaneiy o( fruit they cultivate, 
affords them increii!*eil facilities for the attainment of correct nesa. 
They would also call attention to their large nssonmeut of Foreign 
Grapes, some seventy varieties of which they ar« fruiting under 
glu<>«. 

To venders, and those who purchase in large quantities, liberal 
discounis will be made- Cutulogues can i>e obtained gratis of 
PAR.SONS & LAVVRKNCK, 10 Pme su; of A. B. ALLEN, 187 
Wmer st., New- York, or of the proprietors by mail. 

March 1. 1^ 7— 2t. 

CHOICE VARIETIES OF FRUIT. 

BV S. MOUI*'«ON, 

M the Old Rochester Nursery. 

'T»\VENT\' thousand trees of the celebrated Northern Spy apple. 

^ ail (^ which are root grafted. Those seven to eight feet high, 

filYy cents each; medium yises, thtriy-seven and a half cetits; 

small one<i nt less. A di*connt will be allowed to purchaser* of 

Urgu quiuitiiies, for the purp(tt<e of selling agani. This higlily de- 

sirahle and long-keeping fruit, having been introduced bv this es- 

lahli<ihinent at an early penoU. the proprietor is enableu to offer 

larger tre''.4 upon their own stocks than are usually found; and 

hHVing been grown from scionsi of the original bearing trees in 

this vicinity, partifs ordering may be sure of their genuineness. 

Also, a general ajvortnieiil of Apple, Pear. Quince Plum, 
r^erry. Pencil, Apricot, Nectarine, Curratit. Gooseberry, Rasp- 
berry, Strawbery, and Oriwmenial Trees and Shrnlts. which will 
be properly packed, when desired, for any portion of the Uni- 
ted States, Canaila, or Eurofx. Catalogues gratis to post-paid 
applicants. Onlent not accompanied with remiiiance, must con- 
tain reference, which may be to parties residing at Rochester, 
Boston, New York or Philadelphia. Also at Montreal, Kinirsttoii, 
Colwurg, Toronto, or Hamiltou. S. MOrij^ON, 

March I— 2t. Offiice .TO Front-«t., Rocliester. N- Y.^ 

SEED POTATOS FOR SALE. 
A PKW hundred luwhels of Hall's Early June Poiuloes. Tliis ^•nri- 
•** eiy after a culiivatiou of four years, has proved, when planted 
early, una/fected by the |K>iaio dist-ase. It is the best early potato 
raised for m.irkei, growA large, prtvluces a fine crop, and is an ex- 
ceUeiii potato for fall niid winter use. .Several persont who ap- 
plied last year through Coinsiock it. Co., and were not suppliM, 
have the preference this year by an early applicntion. llrders 
may be addrcttsed to the suh-tcriber, or lett at the Agricultural 
VTarehonse c»f Luther Tucker. 
^March 1— '2t. WILLIA M HA LL- 

PLOWS! PLOWS!! 

THE nttcntion of Farmers and Dealers is particularly invited to 
our a>t4ortraent of Farnting Ti>ol:5 — among w))ich may be found 
a complete ijui--4i»rtment of the mi>!tt npprovcd as well as common 
nlowi», inclml;np nil sizes of ihe Cemer Draft, Sitle-TIill, Su|j«mI, 
S«ir-.shnr(>ening Plows. frt»m Me<(srs Proniy ic Menrs, of Boston. 
Also, the Euglc, .*^ub•«oil. Side-Ilill, .^elf-8harpeiiing, and others, 
from MesHr-*. Uugples, Xt>urec it, Ma.son, of Worcester, Muss. 
Also, the Pcekskiil Plow, all sizes, fnim Minor ic Horton, of Peeks- 
kill, \. Y-, and Delano's Diamond Plow — all for sale at the manu- 
facturers' home prices, and warranted. The iMlju.Htublc Steel 
P»»int Self-.SliarpeniiiR: Plows, from the factory of Messrs. Rug- 
glcs. Nourse & Mason. ii» jn'«t received. This is a new improve- 
ment in the wearing paru of the plow, and ha:* i*cverul advantages 
over the comnu»ii plyws in use. (Sec R. & IV.'s iidvertiRemcnt.) 
Also on hand diltivntors, Harrows, ''ee*!. Sowers, and Planters, 
Ox-Shoveh or Scrapers, Field Rollers, Ac, Ac, Ac. at the Alba- 
ny Agriculinral Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. nand 12 Greeii- 
•l.. Albany. N. Y. L. TUCKER. 

FOR SALE. 

AFARMof 335 acres, in Fishkill, Dutchess Co. Tt is partly 
high lirnc«ilone land, with soma rich alluvial meadow^ along 
the Mntlewnn t'reek. The building.* are new and exiensive— the 
fences all g-iod. and the soil in fine condition. Increased prodnc> 
lion can be obtninetl from inexhaustible «upplie8 of muck and lime- 
atone on llie farm. The Hudson river is six miles diHtant. besides 
which the villages, mills, aitil factories, near, fnrnish abundant 
mnrlfei. In productiveness and position. It is one of ibc choice lo- 
cations In the country. The beamy of this part of the counirv. and 
the variety of its scenery, make it a desirable resid«'ncc. Address, 
post-paid, WM. VAN WYCK. Jr., 

March I— 8f.» Fishkill. Dutchess Co N. Y. 

BOX FOR EDGINGS. 

ONR Thouwand jhtii* Box Edgings, for sa^e at a low rate. Ap- 

^^ ply at the Agricultural Warehouse, No 10 f»rcen-st . Albany. 

March 1— St. LUTHER TUCKER. 



ATLANTIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 

SmitMovcny Long Island^ near New-York, 
nnHE subsi-ribers offer for sale at very tow prices, a large asPOfl- 
*- mem of Kruit irers, including Apples, Pears; Peaches, Cherry, 
Quince, Necianne, Plum. Apricot. &c., of the most approred 
sorts. Al«o. the choicest kinds of Goo»e berries, Raspberries, Cur- 
rants. Strawberries. &c>, Jtc. 

The assortment ofOniamental Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaeeoos 
Plants is now very extensive, mcludmg over 10.000 Evergreea 
Trees, ajid Shrubs. 

The stock of Apples and Pears, cmitaiiiing orer 35,000 treeci in- 
cludes the finest sorts in cultivation. 

Orders by nuiil, or otherwise, will recieTe prompt attemiaa, 
and trees will be packed in the the best manner, aud forwarded to 
any part of the country agreeable to order. 

Catalogues sent to every poat-paid applicant. 

Feb. 1—31. P. DOANE k SON. 

SENECA LAKE. 

ABEAtrTIFUL FARM for sale, lying on the east side of ibe ' 
Seneia l^ke. Seneca Co., N. Y.. about 7 mile^ south of Gene- 
▼a, couiaining about \ry9 acres of the he«t quality of lajid There 
IS about 50 acres of excellent wood and timber land, and the araUa 
and meadow land m of the best quality and in good condition. 
Lowest price 9W per acre. The one-half of the purchase mooer 
may remain on bond and mortgage for many years. Title good. 
The farm may be viewed at any tima. Ai^ly to RICHARD DEY, 
on the premise*, or to JAMES R. DEY, No. SI Libeny-su. New- 
York, or to JACOB C. DEY, Pultoa-sl., Brooklyn. 
Fayette, March 1. 1847-411. * 

- - - 

FINE PURE BRED SHEEP FOR SALE. 

THE subscrib«T being about to give op the fkrming bnsineaa, 
offiers for sale his MtKk of Merino Sheep, consisting of 54 pure 
bred Merino evi'es — all with lamb by the celebrated Rambonillet 
Buck '* (irandce.'' owned by Rev. L G. Binrham, of Witliston, 
Vu Also 50 laralM from the above-mentioned ewes, got by Ibe 
Rambonillet bnck " Chancellor," and the Paular " Mt. Defiance,*' 
now owned by Merrill Bingham, Esq.. of Cornwall. Vt. It ts be- 
lieved by their owner that they are fully equal to any flock of 
aheep tn (he country for raising stock. The ewes, aside from 
raiHiiig a Inmb each, sheared last June, upon an average. 4 lbs. 4 
oz. ofwell M-awhed wool -^>erfectly clear from gum. Tiie wool wan 
sent to Samuel I^wrence, E»q., of Lowell, and pronounced bf 
him to be the right kitid of w<h>I tor our farmers to raise — being 
the most profitable. 

Satimfactorv evidence of the blood can be given. Apply to the 
subscriber at' Willision, Vt., or A. B. Allen, 187 \Vater.*t \. Y. 

THOS. H. CANFIEU). 

March 1— gt . 

QUINCY HALL AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE, BOSTON. 
(fiver Quincy Market, South Market-St. 
pUGGLES. NOURSE tt MASON, wholesale and retail dealeri 
^ in Agricultural and Horticultural ImplemenU, Machinery, and 
Seeds. 

Also manufacturers of tlie celebrated WORCESTER EAGLE, 
SELF-SHARPENING, HILL->IDE. and SUBSOIL PI/)WS, 
and other implements, at Worcester. Mass. As their ^ock of im- 
plements are inonily made either by themselves at their extensire 
works at Wurcester, or by other manufacturers especially ft>r their 
trade, their a-^^^^riment far exceeding in variety and qnaniity any 
esmbiinhment of the kind in this counlry, and being soU agents for 
the makers i»f several important implements of much uoioriety and 
unt-iulncs**, they are enabled to ofTt-r very great advantages aud 
facilities to Planlcrn. Farmers, and Dealers. 

To their before extensive nseortmeni of Plows, they hare recent- 
ly added several palierns, embracing new and impftrfant irwproos- 
mertts in fi>rm, construct. on, and fixtures, which adapt them io both 
shoal and extra deep plowing. Tlieir jMirticular form to take no 
the furrow slice, and turn it over in the m«wi perfect manner, wiifc 
the lea-st votoer of draft, leaving the !»oil in the best possible condi- 
tion for after cultivation, and production of crops, the acknowledged 
and unexampled strength and durability of their castings and 
fixtures, the uniform construction and superior finish of the wood 
by machinery u-ed only by themselves, are among the peculiar 
oliaraclcristics of their plows. 

By the combination of the Dial Chtris, recently patented by them- 
vlves. and the draft nnl. the pU*w i» easily arranged to make extr^ 
Heep or shoaJ icork. at the option of the operator. 

FIELD, GRASS. GARHEN, FLOWER and BERB SEED8, 
which are raised by the most experienced American ttnd Enro))ean 
Growers, partirularly for their trade, and can be relied on as genu- 
ine and fre.-^h, and will be packed to order, at wholesale and re- 
tail, with labels of instruction relative to the time of planting and 
mode of culture. 

Agents for the principal norseriec In the vicinity of Boston and 
Ncw^-York. Guano, P»-»udrette. Bone Dust &c. 

Cataloifues containing descriptions and cuts of their exteiwtre 
stock of implements and mnchincs; al«o, catalogue of Garden and 
Field Seeds, and Grains, embracing directions for their cultivation 
with general observations, remarks on soils, and fcrtilizerj^ their 
properties and application: and upon the propagation of Fruit and 
Ornamental tree«: the whole comprising nearly 100 octavo pages, 
may be had gratis on application by mail or otherwise. 

Luther Tucker. .«ole agent at Albany. Noe. 10 and 12 Greeu-St., 
and A. B. Allen, for New- York City, No, 18T Water-St. 

March 1— at 
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JOH^ MAYHER b CO. 
U STATES AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

No. IBS Fr"iil-ilrrel, li.ou Fullon,! N(--Vo>l(. 

Foundry and Machini Shop 502 and 504 H'n/cr-if. 

a 'HE iul»i:iib<if«re«p«irullyi.i.ileiho illeiiiim of M«ich»iit» 
■lul Do*l<n in AGRLCUlTUKAl. IMl-LBMENTiJ lo Uic 
of forida which Ihcy inqiiifrnemre, cmbnfinf 

improtpinfinti m iLyle, wofkntnilnn. uhI mn- 
or k Honon'i Plovi. til k'd^ 



>low> uid CuMinr 
cMinf mllUialmtca 
arid.uiioiigwliio 



riiD' Coin ana i^oo truuc 

Pric«. •' 

6incl«.r'.do.— hwmorlmiM.r 

'cS?'mii'. " S> 

einclaii'a CMC Plata Con 
Mill, 9i 

Swii'i'i Com, Coffea, ami 
Drill MtU, «B in tS 

Hover'a CBr-ramd Bty. Bamy 

BiiiHa.'r'i Hay, Straw, and Slalli 



1 A Co.'* PicmlB 



Eagla 
2b\ T 



PriQO, «SS 
la. tTS 

lirairtMr,t9S 
do. 130 



., — -- ..ir'iCornah.lltfandHiirt. 

m Ceiiira Dnuflil Pmniani cr \ 

>in, Pili'a Hotai Powsr aiid Thiaab- 

Bergeii"' Self.Slmrieiilng Plowii ini Mucliijii ; 
Dutclici'i Pluwaoi'^tll kludi; E- Whiimiiii'i Jr., Ttircihcr and 

Subaail llamordiffBnnthinda. 
Ciillinlan. Wbaclbarrowi, Canal Barroin, »on Tnirlia, Hone 
andUi Cart>.Miile W.irunK, Oi.Vnhauid Bom. Hnmei. Ttacs 
and Ui Chalix, Roail ^npeca, Gnuud Aqgun. fhoveli, Bptdea. 
Pick Aiea, Hay aiid Manure Foiti, Raksa, Uoea, 8cyi)i«(, Scvihc 

1^ tnwmi^lW^ "" ' " "*"'' ' """ '" *"^' 

(fin 0«r, aegmtnui. Rag Wl,«k *«■ 
r„iinio nf .fl Vinrt. made To ordtr. Maroh 1, 1M7— If. 



TO NEW-YORK FARMERS AKD EMIGRANTS. 

ONK huDdnd and Sneru thnuwid acret [llinoit Lwd- for lalo, 
in infi>D(40, Ki, IW, 1« acrci, or non, u tgii porchaKn. 



Horgwi, Scon, Caw, MasoH^cnaid, I 



8anga£DDji. Lngmn. 



..._,._ «, Melican, Voodfori, _ 

payni«n. T- 1«L« fn.m #3 inW ptr «rrc. 

i|i«JilI!?U«iri.ettonrfimn«. u follom:' " '*^°"' """' "' 
■■ PmuaimrH, Cm Co., m. Jm. in, 1340. 

Tb» RicBaa or tmi W„r.- Corn. mum o™ the Wj:.o.-h i> 
now ail mekannca I kl) Uia Fliy oT GollBn. during which lime 1 
hare ana coiuidenlile ofihia wNiem nnuiry. and I mw aay ihe 
btantiAil pniriraoT lllinoii, far ucecd wViai 1 had aiiiiclfaleit. 
and Ihia eduhtry may truly be called Ihr ganlcii of the wurld. 
^urv ja iHKhIn lo prevent fannflra in thit cnunlry from gelliikg 
iteb.aatbeliwdiallienianrertila in iha w«ld. and ii will pro- 
Auce arcrythiui crown HI Ihe regelahle kingdom. 

" A N(V ^vfand man wooldliwdlr belien ma if 1 tall him 

half aa IHinT tniafacia orWbFal in a year, In aay nniliiiir of caiila 
and hnga. of which arnie mite aa many tt Gvc haodred lead. One 
thrmer (old ma IhnI ha raiwd the Ian yenr MOO bailielt of com, 
ud it wta all produced by Ihe labor ofiwo men only. 

" CalU* and riierii feed upon ilic pndriet all winter, at Ihey are 
•eMom em-ered wiih mow." 

Hnu of Ihe ahore landa nuy bo cslliTaied 100 yean or more 

iiidiflpni^blei ant ihe laoda will bo told at low pricel bikI in mitn' 
lilica lOftuil purclinscrt. liCllerl (pott pailt) aJdrcBcd to D. D. 
At«1^ Etq., of Jackionrtlle, III., or ■'- —-—■'■ ■■' — -- - 



itc htn u idei 



WIRE CLOTH SIEVE AND SCREEN MAKUFAC. 

«TORY. 
■ hat ciKultiHly nnd a ItrRa a-onmem of 

[Hicet. ' D. L CLAWiMJN. 



HIGHLAND NURSERIES. 
■MOTICE.— A. J- I>owiiiiio having retired from iho Nofsery hn- 
•■^ cinen bereiofore conducted ill Newbnrch under the Brn of 

ber^' Tbey'"will uot'only^Hletvor lo mtii'il'iun Ihs h^igb cburacler 

■em nuck i> gradually drawn from Mr D.'i g^UBdI. they will 

OrderaBddrefaediDlhf;aubaoribeiap0«r.^i^ wfll receive prompt 

ed aiulahinped laaiiypartofilie Uniiin, ' A StiVL ti CO. 
Highland Nurteriei, Nawburgli. Feb. 15. 1841. 



The I 



oi^neo^ 



«iglyr< 



tbe jn^iicaTmiinBeemrin of the Nun 



I abora Nunery tm 



A. J. DOWNING. 

inhland Gtrden, Ncwhnrg h. F eb IJ. I M T Mar-li 



ALBANY SEED STOKE, 

No. 10 Gren-Strttl. 

^ leneral uwnmeni uT FIELD. GARDKN, and FLOWER 

liBASfi HEEDS.— 'fimolh)-, Oiehaid, Red Top, Weoeni, Md 



lat, Indian Corn. » 

ROOTS.— HalrateuHy.Canet, L . 
AllniuhHm. Long Omiige. and Large White Carrola— Ruia-Baga, 
MBiigolil Wnnzel. SUEU Becia, Ar., Ae. 

GARDEN AND KLOWER SEEDS of all hindt. 

March 1. LUTHER TUCKER. 




ISABELLA GRAPES, 

v./ laming air the good qua! iiiet which ilie moat improved cullr. 
Point, are now oOiited to the public. Thote who may puiebBH 
with ealoa bimmb. (provid^ i| - - 



^ERHILU M- D. !M Bmadway, ^Iv.York, will receive i 



aeriea. by improved cull 
ly ripen well, and prodi 



nldrnl Ihat be hi 



l!N. 
•raled Ik* 



HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 
rpHB allentinn of faimen i> invited to Whecler't Paleul Hiiras 

aoBicieiil tpeedeanbooblainadfofthreihiiig, witbouirrering, aiid 
contrquenily greatly levening Iha frielion. Il will be Isiiiid a greai 
labnr.aaving laacbina, aa it may be Mlached to Tbraabing Ma. 
chliH'i, CiicolarSawi Aic aawing. tUraw-Cnnera, or my olhor 
machine whieh It it wiabed lo impel hymoiiTe power. Prioe, fw 

""j?1u, Wheetei'a'SpikaThreiher, wiiha c^inder of 14 iuelxt 
in dianwler. ai^ 91 iuehM long, with Ihe eoneave filled with tpikra 
on die upper aide, thua avoidiug accidenia by pravenling alonea ft 
other aulidaiicea gelling into the Threaher. Anolher adi-aiiiBte of 



Wilh Ihia Kane Power and ThnilieT. MO bnahela of oaia. or 
00 of wheal may be ihieahed nei day. with a chanm ofhortei. 
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POrODRETTE. 
n[M1B Lnrii Manafanvnng Corapany ntfer tbcir PoadreOe for 
^ the tolli>winjr teacou at rfdurtd pr.ee*. v.z : Id barrels deliver- 
ed free (Mcartare. at aj.v wi.ari «»r piace in i»ie ciry uf New- York, 
ax tbe rate of #1 50 per barrel. Uit any qnanuty urer 7 bbla^ \a»- 
'lerTbKt.. tl.75.) In bmlk, at the fartory. <m the fUckevaek 
river, where re^^eis drawing *t fret of water ''an coise. it wtU hm 
delivered at the rate of 23 rrntA per bu«iieL Planting 4 f«e( ^mt, 
earli way. 2 barrel* or ? btt«liel« ttf Pr.adrette wdt eleetnally ■«- 
nure an arre ot' ct>m, and wui vie in cheapoMS and eficencj w.tb 
any manure now in nae. 

Apply hv letter ;^(-pm<. to the ** IX>DI BrANUFACTTRCfO 
C(> ,'* .\e W.York, or tu Jamea B Cox. AgenL No- 90 W< 
April 1— A. 



NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

FARMERS. Planif^«. and Oarxirnem. wilt ftnd th« LARGE^^T 
and MO>T LO.MPI.KTE aa^ortroent of Agncultnial laple- 
meiit*. Field ainHiarrien aerds. o! ail kiitds, ever odertd la thia 
market. M««at ot'uie m» p.' niriiii are of new and highly im p rt n t d 
pntiem*. warrani^'d in b«- made d <he be«t maieriaN. pot together 
, in itie strongest manner, of a aiiPT.or fin »h. and oCered al the 
\ loweat caj-h i»r.cea. A- B. ALLEN A Co , 1*<7 Waler-«l.. N- Y. 
March 1— 3t. ' 

CHEAP PLOWS. 

SINGf 'R-Home Plowa, fr«im f 2 no to W 00-eaeh ; 
Double-Hor«e ** " t^^ 0(» to #6 C« *- 

The w.KMM oi' i»)eiM' p'.rwn are made of itir bc« of tribsle 9tk 
hand!r« are $'mtufH aiid thrn brnt m-oltd. instead of be'ng 
out. Thi« niaket ti-cm much »Tr«'nifer ard more durable 
ca'ii lies are nia,{i> mmi gixid new y*g iron, wiibtnit any 
Of clt $rrttp Tl»e ^^T""l^tu ir»«n w< rk i* f»f exrrl.ejii qnatitj, 
trtrtu attached to the pi«w«. A liberal di«r<rtiiit to dcaleia. 
A. B. ALLEN A Co.. If7 Water-atred, N 
Mareh 1 — 3i. 



BUCKTHORX HEDGES. 

FrVE^HOrSAND r^irVihnrn PlanL«. one year old ; alaoBock- 
i>'oni S»^d, lor «a!e at fie Albany Ag. Wan'hoiwe. 
Albany. April 1 LLTHER TUCKER. 



FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

A LARGE and complete a«w>rn'ent o!" Field and Garden S 
of all kind«. coiihIhuiIv on huol. f«>r«al(> by 

A. B. ALLEN A KTo . l?7 \Vaier-J*ireel, New. 
March 1— a. 



INOCULATED PEACH TREES. 

^ a««'^rlmeiil of tSe l>c«.i vari**t.r«. and a fewtrre.*! not inocn- 
la'ed. ra'«cd from Mone^ hrou?^''.t from Soiii'i Amer>ca. 
A«f>AKAGva RooT«, of two and three vear^ ti.r fiv growth. For 
»»#- bv ISAAC ROOSEVELT. 

March 1. I<»47— It* Pelham. New Rorht-Ue P. O , N. Y. 



for *alp III ]o|i« to suit 
COLLINS, 56 Souih-aL 



GUANO. 

90n TO^'^ Ichnb^e Ouan.i. bnltn<"e ^hlp Shnk«prare'i cargo. 
^^^ t^e l*«'*l ever imponed jm lae r mi .ty 
paTc'n«er«, by E. K. 

April I.— tf. 

AG. WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
No$. 10 and 12 Green-st., Albany. 

FOR «in1c. at all time*, at the nhove eMnbli^hment, all kinds of 
Asrr rtiitiinil rind Horfrnliural TooU, Implemeiifs, and Mn. 
chin***, frozn the best mnnnficturers, and at at low prices as at aiiy 
estaK''«"im<*nt m the country. 

Plow? of a. I k-nd* and size* ; 

Harrow-* nnd Cn'tivator*. of diflferenl kinds; 

Mannre Fork*. .<?hoveN. Spade*. Hoes ; 

Hor«e Power* and Thre*hing Machines; 

Corn She'ers. Straw Cn'trm, Com and Cob Mills; 

l>rill nnrr^iw** and Com Plan»er»; 

Fitzc""r.'»M>Ponah'e Burr intone MilU; 

Har\'e«'.ng and Hayin? Tool* of all kinka; 

Ox Yi>kp* and B"w<. Draft, T'C-np, and oiher ehains ; 

Grant -M and oi'ier Fnniiine MilU. 

Garlen RnUeri. T^diev' Weed me Trowe'a. Gmm .Shoan. French 

Pittem. Border Shear*. Garden Reel* and T<ities. Rudding and 
mnine Kn vr^. Garden Rakes. IlavKiiive*. Trnn^tplantine Trow> 
el». I'rvn n? S.iw«, varmu-i kimU. Bark M*l:«. Stiear Mill*. Bu»h 
mM B 11 n^v>k*. Root or Veeetahic Cotters, Bull Rmiri, Axes and 
Ha'.c^Tt*. P;itrnt Axr Handlrs. Wheelbarrown. Anti-Frirtioti RoI[. 
er«. Sh p ^Vrar^r*. .<8pinning Wheels. Reels, Sm.th's Com 8hcller, 
PnrrnJ'>rnni Shp'.ler. Ac. 
0»uiTP«. Cheev PrewHTS, Tnba. and Pailn. Ac. Ac. 
Toffetier \v.t)i a general aworlment of Field. Garden, and Flower 
Per>d#. Seed Corn, Choice Polaioea, Ac, Ac. 
V ^4>nl 1- LUTHER TVCKER. 



STOCK FOR SALE. 

MATCH and «imfle IIor«e«. some of whtr-h can tr« their irCe 
under three uiiiiute*. otJier^rack and pth :i«pea<:'y. making ad 
mtrable «addie-hor«ea f«»r lml.e« and gentlemen; IKirham. De- 
von. Ilereionl. and Aymhire ( attlr: .Mer.iio. Saxon. S>utb-Down, 
and l^iresier Siietp: the large wh ic Ei gliih breed of Svxne, 
BerW*Qires, Poultry. Ac, Ac. Aj»p!v to 

A. B- ALLEN. 1?7 Water-Street, New. York. 
» March 1, 1 R>7— tf . 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 

■T R. L. ALLEN. 
T^HE cheapest and m««t va u-iMe Bo»»k for a Fanner ereriirTau 
.■- ed. Beiiig a comHeie xii'ile. UMtt Praetjcal and Scietibiic, 
for the manaeement of t!ie Farm. 

The readfr tan torm »<mu' .dca of what he is going to boy. froM 
the fa'< I itwti iiii« work ireai* in a t*'h ti. practiral manner, of o^ 
ward of EHiHT Hl'NDRKl) «' tf»T»-»t »uh;#Tt8. important to the 
Farmer, t<ie I'l.-inter. tlie SI'h k-Mrtt ''-r. and tr e Hor!icultttri»t. fi 
also t«Mic'r« on CriiMtiifciry, tif<«'..c\. Boia .v. Anaiitmy. Physiolo- 
gy, and Mecha>iir«. »% npp'i<-»bie to Aer ru'tiire 

The b'Mtk contHiiis 43* paget. ami .« t»faut. fully boand is 
gill, suitable for a lihrary It \vt-ii-«l be a m«»»l valuable PrrHii 
for diMrtbiii on ainontr Aericu'iMf-r, S«>rirtn's, to wh'ch, and 
Trade, a literal d.sooiini wi uid l»e made. Price. One Dollar 
For sale by A B. ALI.KN. 1-7 Wu'er-Si . and b) 

C. M. SAXTON, AO Broadway, 
.March 1— 2t. 
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" TO nCFSOYB THE SOIL AHS HDrH." 

ALBANY. MAY. 1847. 



MAKING AND PRESERVING BUTTER. 



Etebv farmer may have noticed that the price ob- 
tained Tor whatever be bas toaell, a) wajs depends more 
or leab on the quality; but in nothing, perhaps, is this 
n> particolarlj conspicuous as in the article of hotter. 
Suulile or treble the price is readily obtained for some 
bailor, ibat poor or ordinary butler will bring. In the 
New-Ynrli and Boaton markets, the priee of butter 
ranges rrom eight to twenly.fi»e eents per pMnd. We 
could name dairies, the butler from vhieh has broogbt 
from twenty to Iwenly-five cenu per pound, for years 
in succession. Now tbia difference iscaiued by quaiiiy, 
anil how importaot it ii that thit principle shonid be 
duly regarded. 

The first important reqnisite in the manuractare of 
good bulter, is, that the milk be kept in a proper tem- 
perature, and this, experience has proved to i>e from GO 
to GU degrees. To secure this temperature, the milk- 
Toom must be protected as much as passible against tho 
violent heat of the sun, and it shontd at the same time 
admit of a free circnlstioi) of air, as this racilitates the 
separation of the cream from the milk. A oool upper 



cellar 



" spring 



till the 



the location. If lunningj wa- 
ter of suHicient coldnesB can be had, it would be pre- 
ferred, in warm weather ,toiet the pans of milk in troughs 
of atone or wood, thraiigh wltii-h tho water should con- 
tantljflow. The writer is aware that a prejudice is en- 
tertained by some against " spring-houites," hut (he unfa- 
Toruble opinion in regard to them wan probably derived 
from those which were badly constructed, or not properly 
ventilated. A oommiltee of a Vermont apricultural so- 
ciety, in an elaborate report on bullcr-makinc, drawn 
Qp a few years since, recommeodod 

animal heat had passed oS", and after it had cooled, to 
place the pans in water heated to tfae temporaiure of 
170 degrees, taking oare that the milk should not 
boil or simmer — the pans to be afterwards set back on 
m over the troughs — not in tlu aater. It was stated 
that this process had been fouud to so hasten the rising 
of the craam thai it would all rise, and could be taken 
offin half the lime ordinarily required, and that it also 
improved the quality of tho butter by preventing the sonr- 
ness o( the milk and cream . Tho lime occupied in beat- 
ii^ ibe milk of twenty cows, is said to bo tweDty-flve 
to thirty minutes. We cannot from experience, speak 
of this mode of managing milk and cream, but having 
■ome practical acquaintance with bullcr-making, we 
should not doubt its success. 

We believe it to be well established, that to produce 
the very best butter, and especially that which will 
keep longest, the cream should be perfeolly sweet when 
_i J D e experiments, very carefully conducted, 



churned. Some b: 



some years sinoe, by Dr. TaAtLL, of Edinburgh, and 
published in the Transactions of the Highland Agrioal- 
iDral Society, olearly lead to this conclusion,* and we 
bflieve it is supported by the observation of the best 
butter-makers in this country. 

The practice of churning the ntlh and ertam logtthtr 
is followed in some sections. Its advantages are. that 
in warm weather, or when ibe milk is kept in a high 
temperatnre, more butter ia obtained than if the cream 
only was chnmed. We are not aware that any otiier 
advantages are claimed for this modcj and those who 
have triad iwth, churning the milk and cream together, 
and the cream alone, state that if the cream rises well. 
it sQbrds as much bulter as is obtained from the milk 
and cream. U a true that in regard la the experi- 
ments of Dr. Tbaill. before referred to. he concludes 
that churning the milk and eream together after tbey 
have become slightly acid, seems to be on the whole tha 
most economical procets; but the reason be gives for it 
is. that "it yiddt a largt quantity of atelltnt butter- 
milk," which is largely used as an article of diet in 
Scotland, and is of considerable consequence as a source 
of proiit, being conatantly sold in the markets. Where 
the milk and cream are churned together, it is usual in 
this country, to allow the milk to stand till it is cur- 
dled, but not till whey rises to the top. The best but- 
ter-nakers are very particular in regard to this, and are 
always careful to have the oiilk churned nt the partioa- 
Jar stage mentioned. 

Working Butler. — The object in workinn butler is to 
free il from the butter-milk, and the eateint or cheesey 
particles, which, from their toodcncy to putrefaction. 
prevent tha butter from keeping sweet. To effect the 
separation to Ihe best advantage, it is important that 
the butter should have, when it first "come*'' in the 
chnm, a considerable degree of solidity, and that the par- 
ticles should have a tendency to cohere. This will 
generally be the case, provided the milk and cresm hai 
been kept in a temperature sufficiently cool, and is not 
too much heated in churning. And it may be well ta 
observe here, ihat the cream or milk *honld not bo 
raised in churning higher than 75 depreca, and that it 
will be necessary to bring it to about 55 degrees, beforo 
churning will he attended with much advantage. The 
□se of the thermometer in making butter, as well as in 
making cheese, is now regarded ns almost indispensable. 
Some batter-makers, whose butter is noted for its ex- 
cellence, pnrsue this course in working it ' as soon as 
the butter is taken from therburu, it is beaten togethsr 
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by a ladle or spatula, and afterwards worked in a brake, 
similar to what is described in the last volume of the 
Cultivator, pp. 187, 240. The salt is then added, and it 
is set in a cool place for a day or two, when it is worked 
over once more; but care is taken that it is not worked 
too much J as it renders it oily and injures its flavor. 

Washing butter j w^hen first taken from the churn, is 
a practice the propriety of which has been considerably 
controverted; but perhaps the true reason or it is not 
always understood. When the weather is warm, or 
the luilk and cream has been exposed to too high a tem- 
perature, the butter is apt to '^ come soft," and in this 
state it is very difficult to work it properly. The use 
of cold water, in srch cases, is to harden the butter and 
facilitate the expulsion of the butter-milk. It is of the 
greatest importance that butter be properly worked, for 
on the perfection of this part of the process, or the en- 
tire separation of the oleaginous from the serwis and 
cheesey particles, its keeping quality greatly depends. 
There seems, therefore, to be no objection to the use of 
water, when butter is in the condition above mentioned; 
but it would, on the contrary, appear to be decidedly 
useful in such cases. 

But the question presents itself — Suppose butter 
could be properly worked and the butter-milk thorough- 
ly expelled without the use of water, would washing be 
expedient 1 

Practical results, so far as the knowledge of the wri- 
ter extends, furnish a negative to this question. If the 
milk and cream has been kept in a proper state, and is 
not too much heated in churning, the butter will gene- 
rally **' come hard," and may be readily worked in a 
thorough manner without water. Trials have been 
made by dividing parcels of butter, produced under such 
circumstances as are here mentioned, washing one por- 
tion and working the other without «vashing, and the 
unwashed portion has been found to keep sweet the 
longest; and the fact is deemed to be well established, 
that butter which '' comes'' sufficiently solid, is injured 
by being washed in water. In the best dairies of Eu- 
rope, the practice is not ap])roved. In the chapter on 
"• Butter," in the " British Husbandry," it is remarked 
in reference to washing, that it *^ is a practice not to be 
commended, and in many dairies has been relinquished." 
In the '' Farmers' Series," in the account of a '^ Glou- 
cestershire Vale Farm," which is said to be conducted 
with superior management, we are told — '* it is found 
by long experience that butter retains its sweetness much 
longer when no water is used in making up." 

Upon the whole, we would restrict the washing of 
batter to those cases where the butter-milk could not be 
expelled without it, and would prefer that coarse of 
management which would obviate the necessity of using 
water for this purpose. 

Dr. Philip Physick, of Grermantown, Pa., who for 
several years in saccession received the first premium 
of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, pursues the 
following mode in working butter. When the butler 
is taken from the churn, it is laid on a clean linen 
cloth spread out as flat as possible, and not more than 
two inches thick. A bag of pulverized ice, liboat half a 
peek in quantity is provided, and on this is placed the 
cloth which has the batter on it, where it remains till 
the batter is quite hard; it is worked on a marble slab, 
with a wooden spoon or ladle, having a linen cloth next 
the butter to take up the butter-milk. 

Salting. — ^The best rook salt, made perfectly fine, 
ought always to be used, if it is wished to keep the but- 
ter long. A great deal of butter is spoiled by using 
impure salt. The loss to the farmers of this state from 
this cause, is annually very great, and it is felt to a 
serious degree in all the western country. It is the 
opinion of experienced dealers in butter, that the price 
of a largo portion of that which comes from the west 



and is sold in the eastern cities, is injured to the an>oant 
of six to eight cents per poand by the ase of bad Halt* 

Less than an ounce of the best Turk's Inland or St. 
r^bes salt, is sufficient for a pound of butter. In some 
good dairies, fourteen ounces of salt are used for wx- 
teen pounds of butter. Sugar and saltpetre have been 
tried, but experience has shown that they are of no spe- 
cial benefit. The salt should be intimately incorpora- 
ted with the batter when it is first taken from the 
charn, and the butter should then be set in the daiir- 
room for twenty- four hours, when on working it over 
again, it will be found firm and solid. If intended for 
long keeping, the butter should be packed in well glaxed 
stone jars, or well seasoned white-oak firkins. Smaller 
parcels are generally preferred than it was formerly 
common to put up. From twenty-five to fifty pounds 
is the quantity usually wished in a jar or firkin. It is 
recommended to keep a strong brine on the butter, to 
the depth of an inch. 

The preservation of butter depends more on the total 
expulsion of all extraneous ingredients, and on its per- 
fect exclusion-from the air, than on the quantity of salt 
with which it may be mixed. It is prepared in Eng- 
land and sent to India, with but very little salt, and 
sometimes without any. For this purpose it is purified 
by melting before it is salted and packed. Loudon thus 
describes the process: ** Let the butter be put into a 
proper vessel, and this be immersed in another contain- 
ing water. Let the water be heated till the butter be 
thoroughly melted; let it continue in this state for some 
time, when the impure parts will subside. leaving at the 
top a perfectly piu-e transparent oil. This, when it 
cools, will become opaqae. and assume a color nearly 
resembling that of the original butter, being somewhat 
paler, and of a firmer consistence. When this refined 
butter is become a little stiflT, the pure part must be 
separated from the dregs, and be salted and packed up 
in the same manner as other butter: it will continue 
sweet much longer in hot climates, as it retains the salt 
much better than in its original state. It may also hn 
preserved sweet without salt by adding to it a certain 
portion of fine honey, perhaps an ounce to a pcmnd of but- 
ter, and mixing them together thoroughly, so that they 
may be perfectly incorporated." 

Farmers' Barometer — ^Humbug.-— Some of the 
papers have given or copied directions for constructing 
a very simple and cheap barometer, by balancing a 
sealed bottle on one end of a rod. by a metal weight on 
the other. The air confined in the bottle always re- 
maining the same, it is evident that when the atmos* 
phere is light, the bottle will sink, and when it i« 
heavy, the bottle will rise. This is interesting in the- 
ory, but to show that the inventor never successfully 
reduced his theory to practice, a simple calculation only 
is necessary. Suppose the bottle contains a hundred 
cubic inches, the enclosed air would weigh thirty grains. 
The column of mercury in the common barometer being 
about thirty inches, in falling one inch it w^ould in elTeet 
add only one grain to the weight of the air in the bottle. 
But a depression of the mercury only the tenth of an 
inch often affords an important indication in the weather. 
The question now arises, would the tenth of a grain 
move a balance readily and conspicuously which sap- 
ports a three- pint bottle? The answer is mott obviously 
in the negative. Hence the impracticability of this 
proposed barometer. With a smaller bottle the diffi« 
culty is only increased. T. 

Waste of Manure in Cities. — ^The London se^'ers 
pour daily into the Thames, 115,000 tons of mixed 
drainage. One part in 30 is regarded as rich, fertiliz- 
ing, solid manure, or 3,800 tons daily. This amount 
would richly manure every year more than 50,000 
acres of land. 
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AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY OF EUROPE. 



RURAL NOTICES ABROAD— By Caius.— No. IV. 



Italian Agriculture Conttntted. — As one goes 
north from Rome, throasrh the Papal territory, he finds 
gradual improvement in cultivation. The huge old 
houses which ho at first passes in crossing the Campag- 
na, have a ruinous and deserted aspect. The stables 
are opon; the cattle-yard neglected, and all its fertili- 
zing materials lost. Immense deposits of manure in the 
neighborhood of the great inns upon the route, are rot- 
ting in the sun ; the fence that was once built about the 
garden is broken down; cattle and pigs are in the road, 
or house, or stable, as pleases them best; and perhaps 
a sickly looking patch of grain is waving upon a knoll 
near by, with two or three ragged and begging boys to 
guard it. As the Campagna rises into hills toward the 
north, the fields have more care; olive orchards are set 
upon the slopes, and patches of clover and lucerne ap- 
pear. The vine, too, now shows itself, and at first 
growing stragglingly from the trees, it is trimmed far- 
ther on with neatness. The villages that are situated 
in the valleys of the mountain range, are abundantly sup- 
plied from the hill-sides around them; and the occasional 
]^ins, of a higher levol than the Campagna, such as 
that about the old town of Terni, in the neighborhood 
of the famous falls of that name, are both rich and well 
cultivated. This valley of Terni, watered by the Veli- 
no, produces three full crops of grass in a year. The 
mulborry is grown extensively, and there are considera- 
ble silk manufactories in the town; it may be, indeed, 
that the reader is wearing this moment a black cravat, 
wovon in that old Papal town, from cocoons spun with- 
in sound of the roar of the waterfall, — by worms fed on 
leaves that have glistened with the spray that there 
mounts the skies — 



-" and thence apnin 



Retnms In nn nnceasin«r shower, which round, 

With its onemptied cloud of premie rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground. 

Making^ it all one tmtruld y—Chitde Haroid. Des. of Terni. 

Passing farther north, the sides of the mountains are 
wooded with Chestnut, not unlike our tree of the name, 
and the Ilex, or live oak, which never approaches in 
Italy the size of the same tree in our Southern forests. 
The deciduous oak also shows itself here and there, and 
near the city of Spoleto is a famotis grove of immense 
sized trees, one of which is said to be not less than fifty 
feet in circumference. The fields, where uncultivated, 
are tufted with a beautiful blooming heath, with white 
blossom, and white downy stalk. The fiowers gene- 
rally of the Appenines, are varied and beautiful ; among 
others, is one not unlike our fragrant orcus. 

The valley of Clitnmnus, to which I have before re- 
ferred, is distinguished for its beauty and fertility. Its 
river, the Cliiwnnoj bursts forth in a body from the base 
of a limestone mountain, and is clear and cold. I drank 
from one of its many bubbling fountains, on a hot day of 
April, (17th,) stretched upon the green turf. The 
beauty of the water is proverbial; — 

" the most livinjf ehrystal that was e*er 
The hannt of river nyroirti,— 
thou dn«t rear 
Thy grrassy banks whereon the mSk white ste$r 
Grazes.'* 

And they are there yet — all through the valley, under 
the spreading elm trees, and standing beside the tall 
)opIars, those most beautiful cattle of Europe. The 
erbage is no where richer, or more Imnriant; it was 
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celebrated in the Georgics,* and by Horace. The maize 
is seen in this valley growing abundantly, and the vine 
is thrifty, though the wine made from it is by no roeens 
famous. Around Perugia, which sits like a queen upon 
its hill, the plains are even better cultivated than in the 
lower valley of Clitumnus. The vines are more closely 
trimmed, and the ends are curiously braided together. 
The plows are far better than southward, and the white, 
oxen work well under the yoke. The carta are as good 
almost as Scotch carts, and all fertilizing materials are 
carefully preserved. Rye I saw flourishing and fully 
headed in early April; and the peculiar clover of the 
region in blossom. Its leaf is similar to that of our spe- 
cies, but the flower is a deep crimson, spiral shaped, and 
sometimes two inches in length. And these bright 
crimson tassel<i, when waving over a broad field, ofl^r 
one of the richest sights that can meet the agricultural 
eye in Italy. The working people seemed to me better 
dressed in the neighborhood of Perugia, than in the other 
Papal regions, and in the immediate vicinity of the city, 
are sweet little valleys, so richly cultivated, and so set 
00* with quiet looking homes, that one might half be- 
lieve himself looking upon an English landscape. 

" Reedy Thrasimene '' is a beautiful lake, lying near 
the borders of the Papal and Tuscan dominions. Its 
banks are flat and sedgy, and a proposition is now on 
foot to drain its upper shores for cultivation. Judging 
from what now appears of the fertility around, the cost 
would be richly repaid. The olive produces large crops 
upon the slopes of the hills, and its trimming is nice and 
peculiar. Every portion of decayed wood is most care- 
fully cut away, and one frequently sees a mere shell of 
a trunk, from which all decayed substance has been re- 
moved by scraping, putting out thrifty boughs, laden 
with the largest and finest fruit. For those unacquaint- 
ed with the tree, I may say its general size is between 
the peach and the apple tree, though less graceful in 
appearance than either. Its leaves are oval, of the 
color of the sage leaf, and with the same velvety sur- 
face. 

Amid olive orchards, and upon the borders of Thrasi- 
mene, the road winds, and crosses the brook San- 
guinetto, famous from Hannibal's battle, and enters 
the dominions of the Grand Buke of Tuscany. The 
Duke is a better farmer than was the old Pope: the 
roads, too, are better as one rides into Tuscany. The 
peasantry are better dressed, and with their neat Tus- 
can hats, have a cheerful and picturesque air. The 
vines are neatly dressed and trimmed, and hang in 
braids or festoons from the trees. Wheat and rye is 
waving beneath, and rich fields of clover, full grown, 
are nodding crimson heads, and their leaves are glitter- 
ing with rain drops. 

But such cultivation belongs only to tfa<» richer valleys; 
winding up long hills, on which grow clumps of ilex and 
<^hestnut, and over heaths untilled, the fertility vanishes. 
And perhaps the great inn where you stop for the night, 
has only about it a poor cabbage garden. 

I stopped at such an inn, at dark, in an April night, 
and the reader, if he chooses, may look into the kitchen 
of an Italian inn. It is long and low, and the roof it 
heavily timbered, and blackened with smoke. Hams 
are dangling here and there from the beams. Abont 
the sides, are the various implements of oooking, and a 
cupboard of their rude dishes. The heavy old fireplace, 
has a little blaze glimmering in front. In the middle 

• Hiae albi, CMtimiM, gr«gres, 4o« 
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of lh« room, npon the stone floor, ii & ton); oaken table, 
and at one end is the master of the honae, in long ebirt 
collars and broad -tirimtneJ hal, chantin}; the paisiaa of 
Ge»u Chrislo. Two men sit near him intent upon tbe 
■uunds, and two others below, are listlessly hanninf; 
over the board, and the vetturini, in their bloe ihirts, 
form a grimp at the end. The women are hurrying 
through their arrarjiemenls for iho niRht with earnest 
looha. and as the suiilary candle flickers over the faces 
of the bout and his listeners, and the red rIow of the 
Are fades and bri<;htuns on [he blackened beams above, 
and the dark stone floor bciow, — you hBv« a picture for 
briftand dreams. And a likely enough place il was for 
•ueh brigand phantasy, for the inn stood alone, with 
■iiaroe a house in light, and the mountaina rolled up 
gray around it. 

COLMAN'S EUROPEAN AGRICULTUEE-PabtS. 

FaoM what had been slated m a fomier portion 
of this worlt, we ware led to expect that this part 
would be devoted almost entirely to the subject of Live 
Btockj and caasidertng the great interest with whirh 
this branch of English husbandry is generally regarded 
in tbia oountry, and the fact that it is, as Mr. CoL- 
HAK declares, " one of the most important topics oon- 
Booted with British aBricullural improvement," we con- 
feu to some disappointment in finding it disposed of in 
the brief space offorly-lhree pages. But some of the 
tnolives which influenoed faim in this summary disposi. 
tion of the lubjeot, may perhaps be inferred from tbe 
following remark: "Among the oonftioling opinions 
and estimates wliioh prevail, both in this country and 
tbe United States, in respect to different breeds, mj 
judgment may be viewed with jealousy and suspicion, 
and I majr have to encounter fleree prejudices of breed- 
en and speculators." Me informs us, however, that 
his '* opinion will be given withonl any pecuniary bias 
whatever," and that he has endeavored to give the 
"rMolt of his various inquiries and obaervations, in as 
impartial and simple a form as possible," a course to 
which wa.have not the least doubt be has faithTully ad- 
bered. 

Ha ofaNnM tliat tha Hiod of the frBreller is strong- 



ly impressed with the distiml ofaaneter of the breeds 
of animals which occnpy diflorent localities in Briftin, 
sod tbe perfectioa of form which several of them 
have attained. He says — " The science, or perhaps 
il may be called the art oT breeding, has been irreat- 
ly studied^' but ho thinks that notwithstanding iba 
success which some men have attained in it, " a great 
deal remains to be understood and eiplained." As evi- 
dence of this, he adverts to the practice of " in-and-in" 
brerdinii, tbe propriety of which he thinks is sltll a moot- 
ed question. Hu admits, however, with most persona 
who have devoted much attention lo this subject, that 
the great point In breeding is the selection of animaU 
possessing tbe qualities which it is wished to per)>etoate, 
" The great taw that like pradaoes like, iboufih it may 
not be invariable, is comparatively of nnivertal opera* 
tion. Good qualities are propagated by the union of 
animals poBsessing good qunlities; and defects, and 
faults, and inflrmities, are in like manner extended and 
aggravated. The application of this principle or physi- 
cal law, ban in this country been most marked in its re- 
sults, • • • The old proverb lerlainly holds true, that 
' a good cow may have a bad calf;' but then it is moch 
more likely that she will have a good one, ihnn that a 
bad cow will bavo a good calf. The confidence with 
which some persons speak of what can be done, and 
what they can do, is often excessive; but what has been 
accomplished by selection, by crossing, and by tbe con- 
junction of peculiar properties, is surprising. There 
seems to be a limit beyond which do person can go. 
The particular breed may be altered and improved; bat 
an entirely new breed cannot h« prodooed; ood in every 
deparimr from the original, there is a oonatant tenden- 
cy to revert back to it." 

Horses, — Mr, Coduh observes that in England. 
horses are trained for and eicltuively confined to par- 
ticular departments. " So we find the raee-hone, tb* 
hunter, the carriage horae, the draught horse, lb* 
roadster, the saddle borse, the pooy for children aad la> 
dies, the general back, and tbe farm-horM, This comM 
of the immense weallb of the people, and is adapted 
to give the m the best advantages of each kind," 

The treatment of horsM in England ik spoken of as 
being gsaieraUy of the kindeit natun. He gives smm 
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interesting exunplea of ihU. " At the boose of ui ami- 
Deal nablemsn," he obsorves, " whose hoapitalit; I en- 
jojed, it wu the iriTariahle cnstam of the Tamiij — lodiei 
•nd gnesU, a* well u the muter — about 9 o'ctoob io 
the eveninf;, to go by a oavered pawage, into the ilo- 
bles where thirty horaea were kept, to see that the 
grooms and othen were at their posts, that the horses 
were well oared for, and the stable in good order. 
* * * At one of the prinoipal breweries in Lon- 
don, where forty of the largest siie dray-horses were 
kept, the manager informed me that after six years of 
bard serrioe, the horses receive their freedom, are sent 
iota the country, exempted from all Ubor, and kindly 
oaied for during the remuinder of their lires. I confess, 
rvlag these ki 



I, I hi 



able 



wish, that 



many of the bipeds who shaie with these animaU the 
labors of the field, — not onTrequentlr performing tho 
hardest part ofit— ^vouki experience in their ovn per- 
sons, an equal care, and find in their oottages on their 
return from a hard day's work, even a moiety of the 
conforts with which the stables of ihslr oo-laborer« are 
provided. It would be doing great iajostioe to say that 
Ibis is not of^en done by many persons who have do 
greater pleasure than in providing for the comfort and 
wellkre of their dependants. It is ooly to be regretted 
that the practice is not univBrBal," 

" Then are three breeds of horses in the kingdom, 
diitingoished for tiieir laluabte properties as farm- 
horses; — tbese are the Cleveland Bay, a horse of 
grest strength, and good size and figure; the SulToik 
Punch, a large aod serviceable horse; and especially 
tbe Clydesdale horse, almost exclusively preferred among 
tbe Biaeilent farmera of Scotland, particularly in the 
LotbiBDS. I have seen nothing anperior, in my humble 
judgment, to the lact horse, for farm labor, companl- 
ness, strength, and action. ■ < ■ The horses belnnfr- 
ing to the Queen's Onarda, which are often to be seen 
in the streets of Londim, and always on slate occasions, 
are beautiful animals, and subjecu of universal admira- 
tion. They are of a black color, and bred, I believe, 
on the continent, purposely for the «nnf ." 

We are informed that in Earm labor, horses are only 
worked aboat eight hours per day. As to feed, the 
geseral daily allowaiiae is slated to be " a peck of 
grain, half oats, and half beans, and from foarteen to 
~ I of hay." In plowing, an acre a day, is 






average 



a (lay's work for a 



in such cases, is from twelve lo aixlcen miles a day 
Oxen are not much usod for labor in England, and the 
few which lUr. Colman saw seemed not to be well 
manas«<l, being in (his respect decidedly behind the beet 
New England teams of this description. 

Neat CATTti. — Mr. Colmah informs ns that tiie 
principal breeds of cattle which have fallen under his 
not^ie, are the Improved Short-Hom, the Harefoid. the 
North and South Devon, the StafTordshire Lonfr-Horns, 
the Ayrshire, the polled Aberdeenshire, and Galloway, 
tbe Kyloe, or West Hishland, and the Kerry. Tho dif- 
ferent breeds, it Is said, have their exclusive parlissns. 

or the Improved Short Harm, it is observed that tbey 
" are the most popular breed in Great Britain. In per- 
fection, they are of large weight, fine boned, come to 
maturity early, exhibit great proof upon being killed., 
and though ihoy are admitted to be great ooniiiraers. 
and require very high feeding, they are consicitrcd a 
very profitable stock for the farmer. They are com- 
monly brought to market before three years eld. and 
often at eighteen months. The best of these animals 
have a strong natural tendency to keep fal, hut Ihey are 
not suited to a short pasture or a scanty manger. 
The high-bred aairaals are not remarkable for their 
milking properties. There are exceptions; but most of 
these animals are inferior in the quantity and quality of 
their milk." He admits, however, that " individuaU 
of rare excellence maybe leltcttd from among tham." 

The Hertfordi are spoken of as the rivala of the 
Short-Horns. " It would be difUonlt," he observes, 
"to adjust the rivol claams between theee two great 
breeds. The Hereford cattle are exoeedingly neat in 
their linflis and form, and of good siKC. At the ahow 
of tbe Smithtleld Club, held at Christmas, the highest 
prizes appear to alternate between the Short-Horns and 
Herefords. Under proper treatment, they may be 
brought to as early maturity as the Short-Horns. They 
are not so great consumers as the Short-Horns, and 
their thrift is reraariiBhle. Some farmers in &ni[land 
prefer them as fattening beasts to th" Short-Horns. 
My obiiervation incHnea me to the belief that, in equal 
numbers, Ihoro are as many good Herefords as Short- 
Horns; and the thriftiness of many of them is quite re- 
markable. In respect to handling, obeerring persoas 
know that, in this matter, there is every diversity among 
animals of the same breed; and that it is nttaer tbe 
characteristia of individuals than of a tribe, but I may 
hniard the general reraark. that, as a breed, few ani- 
mals handle better than tbe Herefords." He stale* 
that in general, tbe Hewfords nak km m dairy stock, , 
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tfaousli Ihey are in some instanceB con- 
tidrrcc) eood milkers. 

Tlip Xorth Dnont, Mr, C. speaks oT 
UK •■ exhibiun^ the porrectionoribrin and 
oyni merry, with soft silky coats, Bndwilh 
hnir in curlad and waving lines, in sp- 
pciirniice like the most beiuitirul varied 
nmlji'irany that ever cDtne from andor the 
plane nf the cabi Del-maker, The Siiulb 
Dcvhii* are nniiniilM of a much larjor 
frenip. often coarsc-boned , attaining snme- 
litnes ro n mnsiderHble siie, not remarka- 
ble Kir thrift, coming Isle to maturity, 
and In truth, identical with Iho (treat 
ma!<i> of cattle to be found in N<;v-£ng- 
land." [We trust those persons who 
plaiin thai the " native" or common New- 
Eiii^land cattle are of Devonshire orijiin, 
will panicnlarly observe Mr. Colhan's 
remark, that it is Sonlh Devoni, not the 
benntifnl Korth Urvuns, Ih&t the "na- 
tive "cattle most resemble.— Eds.] " The North De- 
vons are, as a breed, niost highly and dcscrvedjy e«. 
teemed." Mr. C. Blates they are generallr preferred 
for labor, being active, strong;, and hardy. It is gene- 
rally believed that Ihoy do not come to mnlurity as 
early as the Improved Short -Hornii and Here fords, 
Tlieir meat ia icry highly esteemed in the Smitbiield 



The Aurthimi are proi 



»uiJoeJ a bcuntiful breed, fully 
ns nisi mot, ip iur. i,;oiman's opinion, as the Short- 
Horns. They are valued uhietly for tbe dairy, but the 
cows, when dry, fatten very easily, and wheu fatted, the 
fi<nr quarters u-ei|;h frem 480 to 720 lbs. 

The H>({ Highlandtrt, or Kyloti, are a small breed, 
bred in the remote Hlghlauda of Scotland, and on the 
northern i^landN of Britain, " Tbcy are short, hardy, 
thick sot, alwnys in good condition, and eneeedingly 
thrifty, when brought from the short feed of the north, 
into the rich pnntures and to the abundant mangers of 
tbe south. Tliair sixo is small, but their weight is very 
f^at in proportion, as Ihey are extremely compael and 
solid. Their meat is esteemed of the best qnnlily in 
the market, and commands, ii'iially, half a penny per 
pound more than any other. Tlicy are sent to market 
■t three years old." Mr. C. remarks ihat the shape 
of these oatlle is ao perfect, that the UkIv would form, 
by taking olTlhe head, neck, and legs, almost an exact 
parallelogram. He adds, also, that tlioy are " nnivcrsal 
favorites," and that no advajita^c lias come from cross- 
ing these cattle with any other breed. 

. Thr Gallmtaif end ^brrtUenthirt polltd cattle, are 
•pohsD of ai "highly proftiablo for thrift." Tbe-fn^iM 



breed, allied to the Galloways, are highly spoken of. 
Ho Klateii that he saw a herd of cows of this breed at 
the show of the Highland Society, at Ihindee , which ez- 
hiliiled the stronge),! indications of being tbe most 
abundant milkers, and ia this respect, have, in his view, 
seldom been snrpnssod. 

Of the MdcTjiry or Gvrrnsry cattle, which are bred 
OD the Channel islands, Mr. C. aays tbey are " in geB«- 
ral, exceedingly ogly, imall, thin, coarse- 
boned, and pn'senting little more than 
the skeletons of anim.-ils, covered with a 
yellnwiih. flabby, nndcoBrse hide." Bat 
great, and very successful ollbrta have 
been made of late years to improve thL* 
breed, and as a specimen of wbal ba« 
been accomplished in this way, Mr. C. 
mentions an Alderncy cow which waa 
shown at the Royal Agricnltural Society's 
meeting, at Sl^u1hHmpton. This, he 
thinks, was (he handsomest cow he ever 
saw — that IB, she " gave the liest proraisa 
of being what a cow should lie. • • • 
She WHS rising two yeaiv old. of mode- 
rate siie, rompaet, and well-shaped, of 
that yellowish drin color, which gene- 
rally eharBeterin?s the breed, with a large 

inside, a thin and clean neek, and the 
bright eye of a gaxelk." This breed is 
valued chiefly for the eilraordinarv richness of Ibe milk 
which the cows yield, and on this account arc kept br 
noblemen and gentlemen for supplyin^r milk, cream. and 
butler for iheir own Inblcs, and Mr. C. aays be has never 
had the slightest dilTicully in recognizing their prodooe. 
A few of this breed of cows are sometimes kept in a 
large herd of cows of other breeds, in order that tbe 
milk of the Ahterneis may give color to the batter and 
richness to the cheese. 

Under the head of mUlcing ilock, Mr. Colmak state* 
that Yorkshire Sliort-Horns ere generally kept at (be 
London milk-cstabtiHhments, Sometimes a cross of the 
Durham is used. The average quantity of milk for the 
year, at those cslabtishments. is slated at eight quarts 
per day, for a cow. Their food is about oigbi poDods 
of hay, ten pounds of polaloei, and twenty pound* of 
mange l.wurtMl to each oow per day. Sometime* ■ 
bushel and a half of brewer's grains, forty pound* of 
mangel- wurlzcl, and ten to twelve pounds of olovsrhay 
constitute Ibe daily allowance to each cow. 

"The Ayrshire stock," il is said, "are generally 
deemed the best milking or dairy stock in the kingdom. 
' saya Mr. CoLMAtt, " is a strong statement; my 
own observations, wbioh were, however, of noceaaity, 
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very limited, would make me hesitate in speaking so 
emphatically. Their general repatation is strongly in 
their favor.*' He states that he visited a dairy farmer 
in Ayrshire, who kept thirty-five very beautiful cows of 
this breed. *^ His best cows, in the best of the season, 
gave fifty-four pounds of milk per day. If. as is usually 
reckoned, a pint is a pound, this would be twenty-seven 
quarts per day. The average yield was forty pouiKls 
per day, or twenty quarts," 

But the most productive cow for butter whioh Mr. 
CoLMAK met in England, was a North Devon. She 
averaged for several weeks in succession, twenty-one 
pounds of butter per week. And the North Devon cows 
of Mr. Bloomfield, a tenant of Lord Leicesteb, are 
stated to have averaged upyrards of two hundred pounds 
of butter each, per year, for several years. This is the 
herd from which Mr. PattebsOa't, of Baltimore, and the 
Massachusetts Ag. Society obtained their Devon stock. 

The Kerry cows, of Ireland, are said to be greatly 
valued for their milking properties. Mr. Colman found, 
at a milk establishment uear Cork, three of these cows 
which yielded an average of twenty-eight quarts each, 
per day, and it was stated to him oa " respectable au- 
thority," that a clergyman in the county of Kerry, sent 
to Liverpool in one year, twenty-five firkins of butter, 
of sixty-ifonr pounds each, the produce of five Kerry 
cows — equal to three hundred and twenty pounds per cow. 

Some observations on '' Improvements in relation to 
the United State*," are deserving special notice. <' That 
the stock of the United States is of a very mixed 
and miscellaneous oharaoter, every one most admit. 
Comparatively few attempts have been made in a sys- 
tematic manner and upon an extended scale, for its im- 
provement. Where they have been made, they have fre- 
quently failed for want of perseverance, very often for 



want of encouragement, — and have been sometimes met 
with the sneers of ignorance, or the derision of envy . The 
immense improvements which have been made here, 
strike the observer with grateful astonishment. Few 
subjects, in my opinion, more concern the interest of 
American husbandmen than the improvement of our 
live stock. Much, undoubtedly, may be done by the 
selection of the best from our own breeds, and by breed- 
ing only from the best ; but our stock is so crossed and 
mixed up, and amalgamated, that it would be adi/ficult 
process to unravel the web, and go back to any original 
breed. We may certainly, with great advantage, avail 
ourselves of the breeds existing here in the highest state 
of improvement. 

^* In making a selection of breeds, it is plain that re- 
gard should be had to the locality where they are to 
be placed. The Improved Short-Horns, the Yorkshire, 
and the Hereford, are the best adapted to the rich and 
deep pastures of the Middle and Western States; the 
Ayrshire and the North Devon, seem to me especially 
suited to New England^ while the West Highland cat- 
tle would evidently be fitted to the cold and least produc- 
tive parts of the country." 

** With us, as well as here, the success of farming 
must mainly depend on such a conduct of the farm as shall 
not exhaust its productive powers; or rather, that it 
shall, from its own resources, furnish the means, not 
only of recruiting its strength, but of actually increasing 
its capabilities of production. There is no more obvious 
way of doing this, than by consuming the produce of 
the farm, mainly, in feeding animals, through whom the 
riches of its vegetation may be returned in a form to fur- 
nish other and better crops." 

We have not room in the present number for a notice 
of Mr. Colman's remarks on sheep and swine. 
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WEEDS INJURIOUS TO AGRICULTURE. 



BURDOCK. 

XMpfM majoTy of Oaertner. 
Jrettum l»ppa, of Linneus. 

DSBCHiFTiON. — Involucre globose, each of its subu- 
late scales with an incurved hook at the extremity, 
leaves very large, petiolate. It belongs to the natural 
order Compositas, and in the artificial system is placed 
in the class Syngenesia. Lappa is derived from llap, a 
hand, in Celtic, because it lays hold of everything 
near it. 

Geoorapht, histort, &c. — ^It is a native of Eu- 
rope, of the £^t Indies, and of Japan, growing in waste 
grounds, by road sides, and on ditch banks. According 
to Loudon, ** few quadrupeds except the ass, will eat 
the plant, but birds feed on the seeds, and snails and 
caterpillars on the leaves. The stems, stripped of their 
leaves before the flowers appear, may be eaten either 
boiled or raw, with oil and vinegar. Withering says, 
A decoction of the roots is esteemed by some equal to 
that of sarsaparilla. Buret green, bistween the time 
of flowering and seeding, three pounds of the ashes 
produced sixteen ounces of very white alkaline salt, as 
good as the best potash." In the United States, it is 
found throughout the northern states, as far south as 
Maryland and Yirginia, extending west to Kentucky 
and Illinois, growing in cultivated fields and waste 
grounds, especially around old buildings and fence sides. 
The leaves, when in a young state, arc eaten with ap- 
parently a good relish by cither cattle or sheep; hence, 
tiiere is little danger of the plant becoming ripe in pas- 
tures. We have seen the green leaves given as a food 
io horses, at intervals of eight or ten days, the leaves 



being considered useful for purifying the blood, and pre- 
serving the general tone of health. This plant is a 
great pest among wool- growers, on account of the lia- 
bility of the burs to become attached to the wool. • 

The best method of exterminating it is to grub up the 
roots soon after the leaves appear, or any time during 
the months of April and May, but the earlier it is done 
the easier it will be effected, because the ground is then 
softest. Many farmers intend to destroy it by cutting 
off" the stems just before flowering in July or August , 
but then the business is liable to be neglected during the 
hurry of haying and harvest, or if done, the roots put 
forth new shoots, which bear flowers and burs. The 
roots are biennial. There are three other species of 
this genus described in Decandolle's Prodomus, all of 
which are natives of Europe or western Asia. 

COCKLBBUR, CLOTWEED, OR BURWEED. 
Xanthivm strumarivm, of Liniieus. 
Dbscmptiok. — Leaves cordate at the base, 3 to 5 
lobed, largely dentate or incised. Fruit oblong, elip- 
tical, terete, rather acute, covered with strait, sharp, 
rigid, hooked prickles; stem smooth, much branched. 3 
to 4 feet high. 

This plant belongs to the same natural order and ar- 
tificial dass as the preoeding. The root is annual. 

Gbography, HisToaT, &c. — ^It grows throughout 
nearly the whole of Europe, and is also found in Sibe- 
ria and Northern Africa, abounding by road sides and 
in cultivated fields. It is also frequent throughout both 
the northern and southern portions of the United States, 
having been apparently introduced from Europe; how* 
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ever, Nuttall sajs it is indigenoafs to the remotest por- 
tions of Upper Louisiana, but when we reflect upon the 
fucility with which the seeds are often transported by ad- 
herinjj to the coats of animals, there in no difficulty in 
accounting for its wide dissemination, assuming what 
we iiave just advanced, that it has apparently been in- 
troduced from Europe. Certainly in western New- 
Yurk, it has every appearance of being an introduced 
weed. In this country, it grows in cultivated tields; by 
the sides of water courses, and among rubbish collected 
around the outbuildings of the farm. It is a vile use- 
less weed, and its burs are highly injurious to the flee- 
ces if sheep. 

It being an annual, it is easily exterminated, and 
hence is of little trouble to the farmer who takes pains 
to prevent its going to seed. 

THORNY CLOT WEED 
Xanthium spinostnn, of Linneos. 
Description. — Spines three parted, leaves three 
lobed, above minutely puberulent near the nerves, the 
under side clothed with a cinerous tomentum. Stem two 
to four feet high, pubescent, armed with sharp ternate 
spines; spines yellow. This ugly weed is afso a native 
of Europe, being principally found in the south of France, 
Italy, the shores of Austria and Hungary, growing in 
fields and near roads. It has been introduced into the 
United States, where it is naturalized in places near 
the sea coast from Massachusetts to Georgia We 
have seen it growing aoundantly in waste places near 
Richmond in Virginia. Happily it has not yet found its 
way into the interior of the state of New- York, but 
wherever it is found, it behooves farmers to try and ar- 
rest its further progress, and if possible, exterminate it, 
since it appears to be a greater nuisance in a farm-yard 
than the preceding species. It is an annual, fortunate- 
ly for the good of the farming community in those sec- 
tions where it abounds. Hence it must be compara- 
tively easy to be destroyed 

CANADA THISTLE. 
Cirnum arvenu of Scopoli. 

Description — ^Leaves sessile, sinuate, pinnatifed, 
spinous, stem two to four feet high, paniculately braneh- 
ed with numerous flowers at the summit, involucre 
ovate, scales oppressed mucronated. Rhizoma exten- 
sively creeping; perennial. 

Geography, Histort, &c. — ^Tbis is one of the most 
troublesome weeds that infest the fields of the agricul- 
turist, being a native of Europe, where it is frequent in 
vineyards and fields,' especially in a clayey or a sandy 
loamy soil. It will not thrive in a very dry sandy or a 
gravelly soil, or where it is wet and peaty. It has been 
introduced into America from Europe, and grows more 
or less abundantlv in various sections of the northern and 
middle states, and it abounds in Canada, Newfoundland, 
and on the banks of the Saskashawen. It is supposed 
it was introduced into the United States from Canada, 
and hence the common name. An instance is given in 
the Farmer's Magazine where the descending roots of 
this plant were dug out of a quarry 19 feet in length. 
The experiment of Mr. Curtis has been often related; 
he planted about two inches of the root in his garden, 
in April, and in the Novelnber following, it had thrown 
out stolons on every side, some of them eight feet long, 
and some of these stolons had thrown up stems five feet 
from the original root. The whole, when dug up and 
washed, weighed 4 pounds. Next spring between fifty 
and sixty young plants made their appearance near 
where the original piece was planted, 'which must have 
sprung from fragments that had escaped the search of the 
gardener the preceding fall, who is said to have been par- 
ticularly careful in extracting them. Hence it may well 
be imagined how diflicnlt it is to destroy the plant in cul- 
tivated fields, and how liable it is to spread by plowing, 
from the roots being carried by the plow, especially 



when the ground is rather wet. When in a growing 
state, it is rarely eaten by either horses, cattle, or 
sheep, excepting the flowers, which are sometimes 
nipped ofl" by sheep. But when cut with other grass 
for hay, before or about the time of flowering, it is 
eaten by both cattle, sheep, or horses, during the win- 
ter. When it is cut before the plant arrives at maturi- 
ty, the prickles become nearly harmless, after being 
wilted. It is said that before the introduction of tur- 
neps and naked fallows, in some parts of Scotland, this 
thistle, cut green and wilted, formed the evening neal 
of housed cattle during five or six weeks of every sum* 
mer. The ^eds are so easily transported by every 
wind as to cause its spread, when it has been once in- 
troduced, to be rapid and extensive. 

To destroy it, summer fallowing and frequent plowing 
has been recommended; say let the ground be plowed 
from four to six times, during the summer. Such a 
course is very effectual, provided the season be dry. 
Seeding down land with the large red clover will also 
keep the thistles in subjection if the clover be kept for 
mowing; then the thick matted mass (^ clover smothers 
the thistles, except a few stunted stalks. It is a law 
of vegetable physiolog}' that the leaves are necessary to 
the life of a plant, during the season proper for its 
growth and reproduction. The leaves are the lungs of 
the plant. This is the reason that mowing the thistles 
very low in a dry time, when they are in bloom, often 
destroys the plant — the soil being very dry, there is not 
sufllcient life and strength in the roots to put forth new 
leaves, and the roots perish. If the leaves are destroyed 
a few times as soon as they make their appearance 
above ground, during the dry weather of summer, tliere 
is little doabt but that the entire plant will be destroyed. 

S. B. BuCRI.Ef. 

Wett J)re$d€n, N. F.. March, 1847. 



GOOD FARMIMG— ROTATION. 



Morris Longstrbth, in his late address before the 
Agricultural Association in Montgomery Co., Pa., 
gives an interesting example of successful faming, 
practiced by Jacob Sheimer, of Northampton Co., on 
the banks of the Lehigh. He adopted the system when 
a young man, and continued to practice it for thirty-five 
years, with a constant improvement in the quality of 
his land. 

The farni contained one hundred acres, and was di- 
vided as nearly as possible into eight fields, of twelve 
and a half acres each. The w*hole was subjected to the 
following eight years* rotation : — 

1. Fallow, manured, limed, and plowed three times; 

2. Wheat, with clover; 

3. Clover, cut early, second crop plowed in; 

4. Wheat, with clover; 

5. Clover, pastured, 2d crop plowed in; 

6. Wheat; 

7. Rye, with clover; 

8. Com. on clover sod. 

The object was to introduce the wheat crop as often 
as the land would bear, which was three times in the 
eight years. Many will regard this as too exhausting, 
bu't it will bo observed that each crop is preceded by a 
good manuring, either of barn manure and lime, or 
green clover. It is probable that in less efficient hands, 
or with imperfect manuring, the same successful resuU 
would not have attended; but in this case, the exoel- 
lenoe of the system was proved by the produce of one 
season, which reached as high as 1400 bushels of wheat 
(from three fields;) 600 bushels of corn (from one field:) 
and 300 bushels of rye (from one field;) or at the rate 
of 37 bushels of wheat, 48 bushels of corn, and 24 
bushels of rye, per acre. T. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SHEEP. 



i, Editobs. — ^Daring a short visit in Connect!- i 
ut month, I bad the pleasure of examining 



Messrs 
cat, the past 

the Merino flocks of Messrs. Blakeslee, Nettleton, 
Merriman, Hickoz, and Matoon, of Watertown, and 
Messrs. Atwood and Smith, of Woodbury, Ct. I found 
all of these gentlemen in possession of sheep that em- 
body many o( the valuable qualities for the production 
of wool. But those qualities are combined in different 
proportions, each flock having their own peculiar traits 
of excellence; all of which show how much the charac- 
ter of a flock can be moulded to the taste of a skilful 
breeder. 

Mr. Blakeslee's sheep are of fair size and shape, with 
a thick coating of wool of good length upon all parts of 
the body, and for fineness are perhaps unsurpassed by 
any pure Merino. It is Mr. Blakeslee's practice to 
shear his lambs in August, consequently the average 
weight of the fleeces of his flock is not as high as it 
would be if his yearlings had a year's growth of wool. 
Mr. Atwood's sheep are of good quality, and truly re- 
markable for constitution, form, and weight of the fleece. 
Mr. Nettleton's sheep are in several respects rather a 
medium between Messrs. Atwood and Blakeslee's. The 
owners of the other named flocks being absent, and 
some of their sheep in open fields, I did not so thorough- 
ly examine them, but they appeared like good sheep, 
with characteristics similar to those already named. 
There is also a strong family resemblance among the 
members of each of those flocks, which is another index 
of a systematic coarse of breeding. Tet there is a per- 
oeptible diflerenoe between what might be termed the 
best, an average, and the poorest. The fact is, there 
are seldom any large flocks so good but what we may 
select individuals that are comparatively poor, and sel- 
dom any flocks so poor that they do not contain a few 
gOod sheep. To judge of the real character of a flock 
we want to see the whole flock, or if we see a few indi- 
viduals only, we want to know their true comparative 
rank. 

I had also the satisfaction of examining the importa- 
tion of Mr. Taintor, of Hartford, Ct. Here we find 
size and form of carcass excelling anything I ever wit- 
nessed in the Merino race, and for con.stitution and 
weight of fleece they are of nearly a corresponding de- 
gree of merit. These aheep are another illustration of 
what may be brought about by a marked course of 
feeding and breeding. Were those sheep as fine as 
many other Merinos, they would be the most valuable 
stock in the country, and could the ewes be crossed with 
fine wooled rams, it would, in my opinion, add much to 
the value of the stock, as size is a point that may be 
attained without impairing other quaHties, throuq^h the 
medium of the dam, and the outward coating and quali- 
ty of the wool through the influence of the sire. 

From a personal inspection of some of the most no- 
ted flocks, and the combined ofispring of the same flocks 
of equal merit, I am satisfied that the progress of our 
best flocks is frequently retarded by ^^ in-and-in breed- 
ing. '^ I am the more strongly confirmed in this opm- 
ion, from the fact, that in the examination of sheep 
Chat have been bred in this manner for a scries of years, 
it will generally be observed that the oldest sheep are the 
tnost valuable stock. These observations, with my own 
experience, have caused me to place much confidence in 
the utility of making frequent crosses with the blood of 
pther families of the same breed, provided that the 
blood is superior, or equally as good as our own. It not 
nnfrequ^ntly happens that the charaeteristics of two 



flocks equally valuable, are such that the imperfections 
of one would be counteracted by the perfec^ons of the 
other, and by uniting the blood of the two, many of the 
offspring would surpass the parents on either side. 

I find, by conversing with wool-growers in varioas 
sections of the country, that many of them are ever 
jealous of the purity t f such flocks as are claimed to 
be of pure Spanish origin. Those having the finest wool 
are suspected to be of a Saxon mixture, and those hav- 
ing the heaviest fleeces, are suspected of being crossed 
with native. It is perhaps too frequently the case that 
there is some just cause for these msinuations: but the 
bare fact that some flocks produce very fine wool, and 
others very heavy fleeces, is no sure evidence that they 
are grade sheep; for all this can be brought about by 
management in feeding and breeding, and still preserve 
the purity of Spanish blood. I believe the pure Merino, 
in their most valuable state, have both fine and heavy 
fleeces, and the country now afibrds many scattering 
specimens, and occasionally flocks in which these quali- 
ties are combined to a high degree. The reason why 
such are not as numerous as those of a medium and or- 
dinary character, is not because we are not abundantly 
supplied with the materials for making them so; but it 
is because the breeders of domestic animals do not suffi- 
ciently exercise their own faculties and means, to ac- 
quire that knowledge, skill, and energy which are requi- 
site in order to operate with the best success upon those 
materials. No one can become a successful breeder 
without having a quick perception of those external 
marks and qualities which indicate the true worth of an 
animal, and are an indispensable guide for making ju- 
dicious selections. Then with a thorough acquaintance 
with the principleb of breeding, selection, and crossing, 
we can combine, modify, improve, and propagate those 
qualities, giving the progeny the most perfect and 
valuable organization; and if the thing is practicable, 
each succeeding issue will be an improvement upon the 
preceding. 

The prominent objections to many of our flocks, are 
more the results of injudicious breeding than any natu- 
ral defect in the original blood. There is no doubt in 
my mind, but that in the pure Spanish Merino, we have 
all of the natural elements for producing better sheep 
and more valuable fleeces than ever have been bred 
in this or any other country. All that is wanted is a 
more perfect and uniform development of all of the 
valuable qualities among the members of one flock; or 
in other words, a consolidation of those individual traits 
for which many flocks have already gained a merited 
reputation. This can only be accomplished by time and 
perseverance, in crossing and re-crossing the very best 
animals upon the most correct principles of breeding. I 
will venture to predict, that if wool-growers would tho- 
roughly study the defects and merits of their sheep, and 
acquaint themselves with the best practical means of 
diminishing the one, preserving and improving the other, 
they might in a few years increase the value of a large 
proportion of their flocks one- third, without any addi- 
tional expense in feeding. If any think this impraetioa- 
ble. I would refer tilem to the difference in the annual 
returns between ordinary and choice flocks of the same 
breed. While the cash value of the fleeces of many 
flocks the past season has averaged no more than 
seventy-five cents each, that of others has been a dollar 
and twenty-five cents, a dollar and fifty cents, and a 
dollar and seventy* five cents. The cash sales from one 
of my flocks of breeding ewes, one hundred in number, 
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averaj^ed a dollar and fiftj-eight oents per fleece; from 
thirty-one breeding ewes, a dollar and ninety •six cents; 
from twenty-five yearling ewes, a dollar and flfty-six 
cents. The two last-named flocks, were iheep selected 



previous to shearing. The cash Talue of the fleeces of 
a hundred and forty- four yearlings, (May lambs,) was 
a dollar and forty-two cents each. Eben*b Bkidok. 
Pam/ritj Windsor Co., F/., March, 1S47. 



<••>> 



ON THE USE OF CHAKCOAL AS A MANUBE. 



Messrs. Editors. — ^Permit me through the medium 
of your valuable paper, to answer the queries of your 
correspondent, Mr. John Moxon, of Monroe county, 
relative to charcoal as a manure for wheat; mode of 
pulverizing, &c., 8cc. I presume the article Mr. Mox- 
on refers to, is the following, which I find page 197, in 
the Dec. numl>er, 1843, instead of page 183, in the 
Cultivator of 1844. 

" I, M. W. Powell, Surveyor, hereby certify, that I 
have measured the ground herein described, beginning at 
an apple tree, and running a northwest course ninety-five 
link^, thence a southwest course fifty links, thence east 
thirty links to a line at the north angle, thence east 
seventy links to the place of beginning; the line from 
the base to the north angle being twenty-six links, con- 
taining two rods, which is a portion of R. L. Pell's 
wheat lot No. 2. 

•* We, Patrick Farrell and Leonard Latten, hereby 
certify that we gathered, threshed, cleaned, and mea- 
sured the wheat grown on the above described two rods 
of ground, belonging to Robert L, Pell, Esq., of Pol- 
ham, Ulster Co., and the yield was 31 quarts and 1 
pint, dry measure. We believe if the gleanings had 
been threshed, there would have been one bushel. 

(Signed) Patrick Farrell, 

Leonard Latten. '' 

If this is the article Mr. Moxon alludes to, he wishes 
'^ partic'ularly to know the nature of the soil where the 
charcoal was used, whether light or heavy, and whether 
it bad been manured within four years previous 1" 

The surface soil is a sandy loam, with a small ad- 
mixture of clay; the subsoil is composed of clay and 
sand, and is twelve feet deep. By analysis, this soil 
contained all the chemical ingredients necessary to grow 
any of the cerealia; and had not been manured, or culti- 
vated, except with grass, for many years. By recent 
analyses of wheat, rye, oats, corn, buckwheat, &o.. it 
api)ear8 that they all contain, not only in the stem, but 
kerneV, the following eleven chemical substances, to wit: 
potash, soda, lime, magnesia, alumina, oxide of iron, 
nxide of manganese, silica, sulphuric acid, phosphoric 
add. and chlorine. If one of these be entirely absent 
from a soil, the cerealia cannot grow in it, they all be- 
ing essential to vegetable existence. Carbon is re- 
i^uired likewise to develop the nutritive qualities of the 
plant. In wheat starch, 52.58 per cent, of carbon is 
found, and in oak wood the same; when oak wood is 
burned for the purpose of obtaining charcoal, it is not 
any part of the wood which forms the carbon by igni- 
tion, as is vulgarly supposed, but the carbonaceous sub- 
stance taken up in its growth; by burning, the carbon 
being 1e.ss combustible than the other elements, oxygen 
and hydrogen remains. 

If you will take the trouble to esuimine a sound piece 
of charcoal an eighteenth of an inch in diameter, you 
will find one hundred and fifty pores; an mch in diame- 
ter would present over 5,700,000 pores, all of which 
are surrounded by carbon in its original position, as ta- 
ken up by the tree in its growing state. Burn this car- 
bon and the ashes will contain lime, silex, clay, and 
alkali; sometimes a minute particle of iron, so that 
when burned to ash, it is precisely the tame thing as if 



you were to burn wood in the open air, but not as Tala- 
able by any means, inasmuch as itfi gaseous properties 
aVe at once given to the atmosphere, in the form of car- 
bonic acid gas; this gas is the suffocating principle of 
charcoal which renders it so dangerous as fuel. I men- 
tion these facts to show you the cliect it had upon ray 
wheat. The soil had not in it sufficient carbon to sup* 
ply 52.58 per cent.; by an application, therefore, of 
that bimple substance, the other requisites being pre- 
sent, the wheat could not but grow. Its action is per- 
manent; during dry weather it absorbs from the atmos- 
phere 90. limes its own volume of gas, which when rain 
falls, is released, and immediately elaborated by the 
leaves of the plant. The charcoal then becomes charged 
with water to the same amount which is yielded to the 
plant during drouth. 

The lot on which I grew the wheat in question, was 
immediately seeded down with clover and timothy, con- 
sequently I have had no opportunity of experimenting 
further upon it. I have, however, tried numerous ex- 
periments with wheat, manuring with compounds, and 
highly nitrogenized manures, obtaining 64j lbs. to the 
bushel, and 18 per cent, of gluten, which is the all im- 
portant principle. Wheat generally, throughout the 
United States, does not contain much more than 7 per 
cent. That is the reason why our flour will not make 
vermicelli and macaroni. The Italian flour yields from 
10 to 12 per cent.; consequently the Italians make that 
substance in great perfection. 

Second query. " I have got a pretty large pit of 
charcoal, and am puzzled how best to pulverize and ap- 
ply it." I would advise that the pit should be sha- 
ken up, and coal exposed to the influence of the sun 
until dry; then draw it into the barn, and spread it 
about two inches thick upon the floor, — ^pass a granite 
or iron garden roller twice over it, and it will be suflfi- 
cicntly pulverized for agricultural purjwios; spread it 
at the rate of one hundred bushels per acre on snbsoiled 
land, after the wheat has been sown, and once harrowed , 
then harrow twice and roll once. If your land oontains 
the requisite eleven, I will engage you seventy boshela 
of wheat per acre, and it shall weigh 64 lbs., proTided 
you cut it in the milk. A portion of the same fieW. 
No. 2, cut in the milk; yielded wheat weighmg 64| lb&. 
to the bushel, a few acres left standing until the grain 
was ripe, weighed but 52 lbs. 

I am very respectfully, your ob*t serv't, 

Rob't L. Pkll. 

Peihani Farm, March 16, 1847. 

Eds. Cultivator — ^In the March number of th« 
Cultivator, page 91, Mr. Moion, of Monroe county, 
inquires for information as to the use of charcoal for ma- 
nure. I will give one trial that I made with it. 

I prepared a piece of eight acres of turf ground by 
summer-fallowing, altout the first of September. The 
ground being ready for sowing, I had 600 bushels of 
coal ground, intending to cover the whole; the hands, 
however, got it all on to about three-fourths of the lot. 
I found, also, about 30 bushels in a tinner's shanty, 
which he was cleaning out; (this was saturated with 
urine.) This added, made 105 bushels to the acre. It 
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had no efieot as manure. The following year,^ which 
was last sommer, ground planted with corn; no per- 



ceptible effect whatever. The soii day loam. Solon 
Bamsd£Ll. Elmira, N, Y., March, 1845. 



< ^ •<» »■ 



THE ORCHARD AND THE GARDEN. 



MANAO£Mf:NT ot Pea& Trcss. — ^I find in the Cul- 
tivator for December, an account of the manner in 
which an " outcast " pear tree was renovated. The 
case I wish to present for your consideration is not ex- 
actly like this, for my trees are young and thrifty; but 
the fniit they bear, as described by J. B. W., is ** only 
cracked, blighted, and miserable.'' Five years ago 
last November, I procured from an adjacent nursery, 
six Virgalieu pear trees, and set them in my garden. 
Believing that trees worth a dollar apiece were also 
worthv of the best attention, I did not fail to bestow it. 
Chip manure was repeatedly, and a small quantity of 
lime occasionally applied, and the ground about the 
trees kept mellow. The result of all was a rapid 
growth, one or two of them having already attained a 
height of sixteen feet, and at this ratio of increase, will 
soon become large trees. But unless they can be made 
to produce entirely dififerent fruit from any yet gathered 
from them, they win be .of little value. It has been 
suggested that so rapid a growth b unfavorable to bear- 
ing. There may be some truth in this remark. I have 
been informed that one or two trees of the same variety 
as mine, and taken from the same nursery, about the 
same time, but treated with comparative neglect, and 
of stinted growth, have borne excellent pears. I ad- 
ministered a pretty thorough pruning last spring, and a 
generous clipping of scions was also taken from them, 
with no apparent benefit. Thus, Mr. Editor, I have 
given you the facts in the case ; and now I inquire 
whether the method pursued by J. B. W. to renovate an 
old tree, would, in your opinion, be likely to accomplish 
a similar result if applied to mine/ 6. BtXTLBa. 
Clinton, Jan, Ist, 1847. 

Remarks. — It is impossible to prescribe with pre- 
cision in such cases as this, witiiout knowing all the es- 
sential circumstances. Whether the difHculty is owing 
to a too rapid growth, to the exhaustion of some essen- 
tial ingredient in the soil, as is suggested in the case 
given by J. B.- W., or to something else unknown, or 
to several causes combined, it would be impossible to 
decide. 

The experiment tried by J. B. W., is a very interesting 
and striking one. The trees were thrifty, and for a 
time bore well — they subsequently produced only worth- 
less fruit. On the supposition that they had exhausted 
some essential portion of the soil, the trench was made 
round them, and new soil applied, with cinders, char- 
coal, and potash, accompanied by pruning. But a sin- 
gle case like this, though very interesting, is insuffi- 
cient to establish a rule. Trees which continue grow- 
ing, are constantly extending their roots into new 
portions of soil; hence a difficulty in this supposi- 
tion. The beneficial effect of the newly applied soil 
and other ingredients, can however scarcely be question- 
ed. The root pruning J given in digging the trench, may 
have had its influence; especially as the tree bore good 
fruit when younger, and pruning the tops and thus in- 
creasing the vigor of the branches, in connexion with 
the pruning of the roots, doubtless induced a growth 
very similar to that of the younger tree. Instances 
are not rare, where good pruning of old and apparently 
worthless trees, has thrown into them new vigor and 
productiveness. One part of the operation mentioned 
Djr J. B. W., was that of nibbing the tree with soft 



soap J now, a very successful cultivator informs the wri- 
ter, that when his. pear trees become stunted, a fine 
thrifty growth is invariably induced by only washing 
with soft soap, and without any additional treatment. 
These different infiuences are merely mentioned, to show 
in how many different ways this tree may be operated 
on, without at all meaning to assert that they all opera- 
ted in the case mentioned. 

With the trees mentioned by our correspondent, too 
rapid growth in connexion with some other unknown 
cause, may be the source of the difficulty. If he should 
try the experiment of lessening their luxuriance by root 
pruning, on one of his trees, and suffer the grass to 
grow about another, for the same object, he might per- 
haps determine this point. The treatment of J. B. W., 
may also be tried on others. To point out any remedy 
with greater precision than this, would perhaps be im- 
possible, without knowing more of the real cause of the 
difficulty in question. T. 

Insect on Gooseberbt and Currant Bushes. -» 
I have in my garden a large number of gooseberry 
bushes, most of which are of the finest varieties I could 
procure. I have picked from them as many as ten 
bushels of fruit in a season; and whilst most of my neigh- 
bors are troubled with mildew, I have never seen any in 
my garden. Yet I have suffered from another cause. 

About three years since, there appeared a small worm 
on the bushes, in one corner of the garden, which eat 
off Ihe leaves and left the fruit. The destruction of the 
leaf stopped the growth of the fruit, and destroyed it 
The worms have increased until the last season they 
had spread over the whole garden, and when the goose- 
berry-leaves were gone, they attacked the currants, and 
trimmed them also. The worm or caterpillar, is. when 
full grown, about one inch in length, its color yellow, 
with black spots. After they have done their work, 
they go into the ground; after which the garden is filled 
with millers, which deposit their eggs on the bushes. 
to hatch oat the next season. » 

I have given this description, hoping that you or some 
of your numerous correspondents may know of a reme- 
dy. I have tried every thing that has been suggested 
that I have seen, viz., lime, sifted on the bushes, and 
also mixed with the earth under the bush. I have tried 
nitre dissolved, and sprinkled on with a watering pot, 
snuff, and various other articles. A Subscriber. 
Utica, March 5, 1847 

Preserving Scions. — I have tried at different times 
several plans for preserving scions from the time of cut- 
ting thom in February and March, till the time of using 
them in April and May, and have never succeeded in 
any other way so well as by packing them in damp saw- 
dust. They are then easily overhauled if necessary, are 
entirely clean, the labels are neither covered with dirt 
or the marks obliterated; they will not become mouldy, 
are thus kept colder, and consequently may be kept 
much longer in good condition with the same care, than 
when packed in earth. 

I have kept them thus from February to August, and 
from July to November, and I doubt not they might 
have been kept much longer. I packed them in a box, 
left them in a shady place in the open air. 

I am of the opinion that saw-dust is also the best ar- 
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tide to pack aboat the roots of trees that are to be lent 
a great distaDce, or kept oat of the ground a long time. 
T. G. Yeomaxb. Walworth, Feb. 17, 1847. 

Raised Foot-faths. — ^Paths through the yard, near 
dwellings in the country, may bo rendered much more 
convenient; and be much more easily kept in order, by 
raiding an embankment from one to two feet in height. 
Two years ago, we dug a well, and had a quantity of 
the broken slate arranged for this purpose. It proved 
to be a labor-saving operation. Even when deep snows 
fail, very little (comparatively) settles on this ridge ; 
ami it is but a small job to keep the path open, while 
all the rest of the year, it may be safely traversed Hth 
slippers or thin shoes without wetting our feet, as t&e 
rain soaks away from the surface almost as soon as it 
falls. It is never slippery like plank or boards. — ^D. T. 
3 mo. 20, 1847. 

** Peculiar growth or varieties.'* — ^As charac- 
teristics to distinguish one variety from another, I ap- 
prehend that too much importance has been attached to 
minute descriptions of the growtii of the tree, and the ap- 
pearance of the buds and leaves. Such marks have led 
some pomologists into great mistakes. A few years ago, 
a kind friend sent me scions of what he intended for the 
'^ Early Red Margaret;!" and when the grafts grew, I ob- 
served that thoy greatly resemlcd in their downy leaves 
and slender twigs some that I had obtained from the late 
Robert Mankino; but when the former came into 
hearing, it proved to be a vnnter apple ! almost white ! 
an<i not worth the trouble of gathering! I see one at this 
very moment from my window, hanging on the tree. 
Now had my obliging correspondent paid less attention 
to what he considered the peculiarity of leaf ^ and more 
to the peculiarity of fruit, he would have been saved 
from a blunder, and I from the toil of heading-down and 
grafting the tree anew. — ^D. Thomas. Greatfield, 3<f mo. 
31, 1847. 

Planting Orchards. — Apple trees should be plant- 
ed about 30 feet distant from each other; pears and 
cherries, 20 feet; plums, peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
and almonds, 12 feet. The large intervening space be- 
tween the rows of apple and pear trees, may be filled 
up with rows of pears on quince, at 8 or 10 feet apart, 
or with peach<^s, plums, &c., and thus all portions of 
the land will be productive of fruit crops during the pe- 
riod the apples and the pears on the pear stock, are at- 
taining their full development. Quinces should be 
planted about 8 to 10 feet apart, and as they flourish 
most in a damp soil, they may be planted in locations 
that are too moist for most other truits. The grape 
delights in a deep friable soil, and although usually 
found growing in a wild state in moist locations, it ao* 
commodates itself to all soils that will admit of its roots 
penetrating deep and wide, to abstract the requisite 
nourishment, and there is perhaps no other plant that 
is susceptible of such universal adaptation to climate 
and soil by proper management. Wm. R. Prince. 
Flmhing, L. /., AprU, 1847. 

Transplanting Trees. — ^For the northern section 
of the country, the fore part of May is not too late for 
transplanting trees; at least it will do to transplant 
them till their leaves have considerably expanded. 

Forest trees, designed for ornamental grounds and for 
shade, should be grown from seed in nurseries, or open 
grounds: but where these have not been provided, trees 
from the woods may answer as a substitute. If the 
forest is resorted to, it should be the object to obtain 
trees which have been as much as possible exposed to the 
air or light, and which have good tops, well balanced and 
regular. Trees of this description will be found to have 
the best roots, and are most likely to live and thrive. 
Those which have long slender trunks with bat few 



branohes, especially if the branches are chiefly on ono 
side, should not be taken. 

In setting out trees, care shooM b« observed that 
they are not set too deeply in the groond. They do not 
require to be placed any deeper than they formerly stood. 
For forest trees, particularly the maple, elm and ash, 
covering tb«t roots with mock, or the decayed leaves and 
turf from the woods, wiU be found very useful in giving 
the trees a rtart. 

For «vcrgreeiu, it is oootended by some who have had 
considerable experience in the business, that it is best 
to transplant them quite late in firing, or the first 
of summer. J. Stetson states, in the Manachuults 
Plowman, that he has succeeded in transplanting ever> 
greens any time from April to Jnne, if taken fi m a 
nursery, because they t>.<;re form so compact a body of 
roots, that there is no danger with ordinary care, of 
shaking the earth from them. He has had the best suc- 
cess in planting in Jnne. He planted 150 white pines^ 
on the 22d of June, 1826, and the whole lot vnth the 
exception c^ three, lived. These three had the earth 
beaten off their roots in being moved, and, as was to 
have been expected, died. 

In some trials which were made in this vicinity last 
year, almost equal success attended the planting. 

Black Knots on Plums. — ^Whatever be the cause 
of this disaster, there need be no difierence or difficulty 
with regard to its prevention. * Excision and burning of 
the afiected branches has proved completely efiectaal 
where promptly and unremittingly applied. Some, in- 
deed, have complained of failure; but in these cases the 
disease appears to have made great progress before the 
remedy was applied; or else the operation was not 
closely followed up on every successive appearance of 
the excresences. 

Some readers will remember to have seen notices of the 
efficacy of washing the. branches in strong brine. Soma 
instances have lately oocorred where the application of 
soft soap has given a similar result ; and an acquahttanoe 
has very successfully applied a mixture of soft soap and 
salt. The excresences, if recent, soon wither and dis- 
appear. It may happen however, that some parts of 
the trees or remote branches may be inaccessible, and 
that excision may prove the easier of the two. T. 

Wash for Fruit Trees. — ^Lime wash, or white- 
wash, is not oonmdered as good fmr trees as potash- 
wash. The latter is made by dissolving potash in 
water, at the rate of one pound to a gallon. It may 
be applied with a brush, in the spring, or at any other 
season, and will, by one or two applications, render the 
bark smooth and dean. For old trunks, with thick and 
rigid bark, Mr. Downing, (in the Fruit and Fruit Treett 
of Jtmerica.) recommends a wash of soft soap. He 
thinks it better for this purpose than potash, '^ as a 
portion of it remains on the surface of the bark for some 
time, and with the action of every rain is dissolved and 
penetrates into every crevice, destroying the insects and 
softening the bark itself. '^ 

Invigorating Fruit Trees. — ^The papers often con- 
tain notices of the advantages of applying ashes, salt^ 
cinders, charcoal, lime, soot, &c., to fruit trees, to in- 
crease their growth; these are often beneficial in mode- 
rate quantities, and occasionally eminently so in certain 
conditions of the tree or soil; but the treatment which 
is most strikingly beneficial, and in the greatest number 
of cases, is to make the soil deep and rich, and to keep 
it clean and mellow by constant cultivation. Henoa 
the selection of stony ground or side-hills is bad policy. 

Pu&Lic Pleasure GaouNDS.-^The Tennessee Far- 
mer states that measores are in progress for porohasing 
a pieoo of ground at Nashville for a garden for horticul- 
tural improvement and ornamental pleasure grounds. 
This ia well worthy the imitation of other cities. T« 
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AGRICULTUEAL SOCIETIES. 



LIST OP PREMIUMS FOR 1847, 

OV TUX 

NEW- YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
{Comcluded Jfom pagt 118.) 
SUGAR. 

Beit 85 Ibt. maple wgar «« I 3?^»»««; ^•^SL 

Sdbest, 6l4ihbert, V<H.Trau». 

SILK. 

Bcti special^ of sewing silk. 



specimea roanuracmredf 
(woven iiito cloih or rib- 
bons,) 815 

JUbost, 10 

3d bestf Col. Tour. 

4th best, Vol. Trans. 

Bast specimen not less than' 
one pound reeled silk,. ... $5 

3d beat, Col. Tour 

3d beat, * "* 



not less than 1 lb , of domestic 



growth, 810 

adbest, 6 

3d best, Col. Tow. 

4th best, Vol. Trans. 

Best one-half boahel cocoons, 

1847, 88 

2d best, Col. Tour. 

Vol. Trans. 1 3d best VoL Trans. 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 



Best woolen blankets, $5 — 2d, 

S4--3d, 83- 
Best ten yards flannel, 85— 9d» 

|t4-3d, 8a 
Be4t ten yards woolen cloth, 85 

— ad, 84~3d, 83. 
Best woolen carpet, 85— 9d,84— 

3d 83. 
Best' tow cloth, 15 yards, 8**- 

Sd, Vol. Trans. 
Best ten yards liuen, 85— 2d, 84, 

3d. 83. 
Best ten yards linen diaper, 85— 

ad, 84— 3d. 83. 
Best 'jearth rng, 85— ad, 84*^ 

3d, 8»— 4ih, 82— i5th, Volume 

Transactions. 
Best ten yards keney, 83— 9d, 



Best rag carpet, 15 yards, 83— 

9d, 89-3d, Trans. 
Best double carpet coverlet, 84 

—ad 83— 3d, 8»-4tb, Tran* 
Best pair woolen knit stockings, 

82— ad, TranK. 
Best wove woolen stockings, 82 

— ^M, Trans. 
Best cotton wove stockings, 8fr- 

9d, Trans. 
Best pound of linen sewing 

thread, 82— Sd, Trans. 
Best linen wove stockings, 88— 

2d, IVans. 
Best linen knit stockings, 8a— 

2d. Trans. 
Best knit cotton stockings, 

2d, Trans. 



82--3d, Trans. ^ . r . .^ - 

Diseretionary Premiams wiU be awarded for other articles deem- 
worthy by Uie committee. 

NEEDLE. SHELL, AND WAX WORK. 

Best ornamental needle work, 81 and Diploma 

" ottoman euvers, ' 

table covers 

group flowersi 

variety of worsted work, 

fancy chair work with n6edle,. . 

worked cnshion and back, 

worked collar and handkerehief, 

woolen shawl, 

worked quilts, 

white quilts, 

silk patch-work quilt, 

fringe mittens, 

port-folio, worked, 

bonnets, silk, 

" straw, 

lace capes, 

lamp stand mat, 

ornamental shell vrork 83 and Diploma. 

specimen of wax flowers, 2 *^ 

Discretionary Premiums to be awarded for other articles which 
•re deemed entitled to commendation. 
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GENERAL LIST. 
OpxiT TO ikLL CoMPKTrroms. 

Best collection Green House Plants owned by one 

person, Silver Miedii. 

Best Floral Design, do. 

Best Floral ornament, _. do. 

2d do. CoPns Tour. 

ad do. Washington's Letters. 

Best hand Booqnet, " flat'" Horiiculttirist. 

ad do. da Washingtoti's Letters. 

3d do. do. Transactions. 

Best hand Bonqvet, "round," Horticulturist, 

Sd do. do. Washington's Letters. 

3d do. do. Transactions 

VEGETABLES. 

24 best stalks, celery, 81 

6 best heads cauliflower, 1 



PftOvxssioivAL List 
Greatest variety and quantity of 
flowers, P. 85 

DaJdioi. 

Greatest variety, 85 

Best 24 dissimilar bloomy . . 3 

Ros*s. 

Greatest variety, 5 

Be^t 24 dissimilar blo<Mns,. . . 3 

Phlaxes. 

Bestia wieties,.... 3 

Best seedling , 2 

Terbefuu. 
Greatest variety and mim- 

• ber 3 

Best 12 varieties, 2 

Bei^t seedling, 2 

Otrman A$t«r$. 

Best collection, 3 

Pansies. 
Best and greatest variety,. . . 3 
Best 24 varieties, 9 



FLOWERS. 

AMATSVS I4IBT. 

Greatest variety and quantity of 
flowers Silver MedaL 

Greatest variety.. Silver Medat 
Best 12 dissimilar blooms, Uor. 
ticulturist. 

Roui. 
Greatest variety,. Silver Medal. 
Best 12 dissimilar bloomS| Hor- 
ticulturist. 

PAIoxss. 
Best 9 varieties,. Horticultnrist 
Best seedling, do. 

VeHftmoM. 

Greatest variety, Hort. 

Best 12 i-arieties, do. 

Best seedling, do. 

Oarman Atters. 

Best colleciion, Hort. 

PansiiS. 
Best and greatest variety, Horti- 

cfxliurist. 
Best 12 wietiei, Hort. 



6 best beads broccoli, 
12 best white table tumeps, 

12 best carrots, 

12 beat uble beetS| 

12 best parsneps, 

12 best onions 

3 best hMds of cabbage, . 

12 best tomatoes. J 

2 best purple egg plants, J 

12 best sweet potatoes, } 

Best half peck Lima beans, J 

Best half peck Windsor beans, 1 

Best biuich double parsley, J 

Three best squashes, 1 

Largest pumpkin, • J 

12 best ears seed com, J 

Best half peck table potatoes, J 

Second best, } 

Best seedling potato, 1 

Diseretionary Premiums will be awarded on choice garden pro- 
ducts not above enumerated. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Best Iron Gate ft>T farm purposes, Mver Medal. 

Rest omameinal cast-ircm vase, on pedestal, do. 

Best sample drain tile, do. 

Best qtmrter of an acre of osier wiHow, and the best ffpeoimens 

manufactnred from the product, _. ^ 85 

Best specimen wire hurdle fence, to be accompanied with an an- 

count of cost, Silver Medal . 

PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 

Best specimen, 810 and Dip- 

Best specimen of animal portraits, 10 and Dip. 

Best drawing of show grounds and buildings, Diploma. 

STOVES. 
Possessing some new and valuable improvements. 

Best cooking stove for wood fire, Iriploma. 

Seeoadbest, Silver Medal. 

Best cooking stove for coal firC} Diploma. 

Second best, Silver Medal. 

Best parlor stove, Diploma. 

Second best, • Silver Medal. 

For improvements snd machinery useful to the fanner and hav- 
ing valusble properties, premiums wUl be awarded. 

PREMIUMS ON FRUIT. 
APPLES. 

For the greatest and best variety of good table apples, 3 of each 
variety ; named and labeled, grown by exhibitor, Downing's 
Fmiis and Pruit Tree* of America. Colored plates. 

For the 2d best, 85 and Downing*s common editfon. 

3d best Vol. Trans. 

The best 12 varieties of table ^iples, labelled, 85 and Downing^s 
common edition. 

2dbeAt do., 82 and do. 

The best 6 winter varieties da, labelled, 3 and do. 

2d best do., land Trans. 

PEARS. 

For the greatest nrunber of varieties of good pears, named and la- 
belled Downing-s book, colored plates. 

2d greatest, do., 85 and Downing's com. edition. 

3d do Vol. Trans. 

For the best select collection of fln<t rate autumn pears, named and 
labelled, 85 and Downing's com. edition. 

2d best.... 2 and do. 

For the largest and best collection of winter pears, named and la. 
belled,. 83 and Downing's com. edition. 

ad best do. Downing's com. edition. 

Best collection of newly introduced pears, with a description, 

kc, as provided for new variety of seedling appleSf Downing's 
ooloredplBlet.- 
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PEACHES. 

Best 19 varietiea, labelled, S5 and Dowiiiug'» com. edition. 

2d do., 3 aud do. 

Ben 6 varieties, labelled, 8 and do. 

9d do., land do. 

Best I'i peaches,. fi and do. 

Sd do , Downing's do. 

Best teedling variety, 6«pecimen8, 3 and do. 
9ddo., 3 aud do. 

PLUMS. 

Best collection of (rfums, 6 specimens each variety, 95 aud Dow- 
nin/^'s com. edition. 

dl do SSaud Downiu^'s com. edition. 

Best 6 varieties ufguod plums, 6 specimens eachj SO and Thomas' 
Fruit Culiurist. 

Mdo •! andThomaft' Fruit Cult. 

Best 13 plums choice variety, 1 and do. 

3d do., Tliomas' Fruit Cull. 

Best seedlinfi^ plumfl. with deMiriptions, as in apples, #5 and Dow> 
nin^r's com. edition. 

Sd best, 93 and Dnwning's com. edition. 

NEtJTARINES AND APRICOTS. 

Best and greatest number of good varieiieH, 6 sperimeiis each, la- 
belled , ^3 and Downing'!* com. rditiou. 

fld do 2 and Thomas' Fruit. Cult. 

Best 13sj)ecimensorauy good variety,. . $1 and Down. com. ed. 

ad do., 1 and 1 homas' Fr. Cul. 

QIIINCE.S. 

Best 19 quinces of any variety,. . f .1 and Downing'* com. edition. 

9ddo., 1 and Thomas' Fruit Cult. 

3d do., Thomas' Fruit Cult. 

GRAPES. 
Best and most extensive collection of good native grapes, grown 

in open air, 95 and Down com. edrtioii. 

3d do., 3 and do. 

Best 3 varieties of native or foreign grapes, grown under glass, 3 

buiichf 8 each to be shown, S5 and Down. com. edition. 

Aldo. 3 and do. 

Best dish of native grapes Thomas' Fruit Colt. 

WATERMELONS. 

Best A six specimens of any variety, $3 and Bridgman's Gardener's 

A^iisiaiit. 
Wdo., 91 and Bridgman. 

MUSKMELONS. 

Be»i 6 specimens of any variety, #3 and Bridtrman. 

Sd do., land do. 

CRANBERRIES. 

B'rt peck of domestic culture, #5 

Sddo 99 

To l>e accompauird with a full description of the m^uiier of cul- 
tivation, iiniure of noil. Ac. 

. Any prem.ums may he withheld in the discretion of the commit- 
tee, if the samples cxiiihiled are not worthy of a premium. 

The fruit exhihited and for which premiums are awaided, to be 
at the disposal of the commiHre. 

Six vols, of Downinjr. common edition, and twelve of Thomas' 
Fruii Cult., will he awartle<1 by the committee, in Uieir discretion, 
for choice fruits not enumerated. 

WINTER MEETING. 

Por the l>e«t new •eedlluB' variety of winter apples, of decidedly 
superior quality ami valuable for exp^irtHtion ; one dozen speci- 
mens to be (*xhihit«<d : IrtffetJmr with a hmlory of its origin : a de- 
scription of the growth, charuoier and hnbits of the tree, and the 

' growing of the fruit — such fruit to be adjudge I by the committee 
as of the first character tor orchard purposes, Downing's book, 
colored plates. 

For the ail hen do 95 and Down. com. edition. 

Tlie above new needling variety to be nent to B- P. JoiiNjtoif, 

Secretary, Aericulmral Roomsi Albany, before the ISth January^ 

1M8, for examination. 

For the best new full seedling apple for all pnrpones. conditions 
aud descriptioiui as above, ^5 and Down com. edition. 

aiiestdo 3 and do. 

Tliese last itamed to be exhibited at the Annual Fair and Show 

of the Society, in J949. 

ftesiyirefl. That a committee of-^-^ be appointed by the Execu. 
five Committee, who shall report at the next ainuial meeting a ii«t 
of not exceeding 30 kind*; <tf apples, wliich shall be in their opinion 
best adapted to the eoonomicfil demands of the people of this state, 
and to be best suited to the different loralitirs of thesamr. compri- 
sing thf ir most extensive use in ail seasons, for home consumption, 
and for exportation, the individual name* of 5aid fruits, a drawing 
of each separate kind, with a panicniar description thereof; and 
that in this connection thry aNo take into consideration the several 

classes t;f fine fruits as adapted to the above purposes, and 

dollar* be appropriated ah in the judgnK'nt of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be necessary to accomplish this object. 

Committee.- T^wi» F. Allen. Black Rock ; A. .F. Downing. New. 
liurirh ; Hon. .«?amuel Young, Ballslou ; Dr. H. Wendell, Albany; 
and J. W. Bissell, Rochester. 

DLSCRETIONARY PREMIUMS, 

Will be awarded for articles of merit exhibited by m«ehanir$. in 
all the various branches— and it i» hoped that a general exhibition 
will be made. 

Plate will be sultstitutcd for money premitmig it: all cases, at 
the option of coropemor 



FIELD CROPS.— At Wiht«e MwMrnta. 
Best crop of wheat raised upon any farm, not leas tlian two acrea, 

to be harvested, threshed and measured, 91« 

9dbest tlOldddo Vol Trana. 

Beat cr(H> of spring wheat, not less than two acres, U> be harveaiod, 

Ac, 910 

Sddo., ^e| 3d do Vol. Trans. 

Best cr«>p of Indian conii not less than 3 acres to be gathered, 

shelled, and weighed, between the dUth December and 5tii Janoa- 

rr. WO 

gddo., 91^1 3d do., 98 

Best crop of barley, not less thau 3 acres, lu be harvested, Itc..'9l0 

2ddo., 98|3ddo., Vol. Trans. 

Best crop of rye, 8 acres, 98 

Sddo., 95 I Third do., Vol. Trans. 

Best crop of oats, 8 acres, &c 910 

ad do > 99 1 3d do., Trans. 

Best crop of potatoes, not l«<«s thau one acre, to be dug and mea- 
sured, of a gvxid table quality, 910 

fid do 9^|3ddo., Trans. 

BcMt crop of potatoes, u to quantity, not lees than 1 acre, .... 910 

Sddo, 9»|addo., Trana. 

Best crop of ruta baga, not less than one acre, to be weighed, and 

50 lbs- estimated as a bushel 910 

Sdd<». 9S I 3d do., Trans. 

Best crop of sugar beets, not leis ihai^ one-half an acre, weight aa 

above 99 

Sddo 95 I Sddo., Trans. 

Rest crop carroU. i an acre, 98 

Sddo 95|3ddo., Trans. 

Best crop mangel wnrtzel, | an acre, , 98 

Sddo 95 I 3d do., Trana. 

Best crop of poas, 1 acre, 96 

Sddo 95 i 3d do., Trans. 

Rest crop of beans, noi less than 1 acre 98 

Sd do., 95 I 3d do., Trans. 

Best acre of com fodder, with a particular account of manner of 

cultivation and securing the crop, 910 

Best half acre of hops, with a full accountof method of cultivating 

and prepnring crop for market 910 

Rest half-aere of flax, with like statement^ as above, 5 

Best half acre of tobacco, do. do. 5 

Best acre of broom curn, do. do. 5 

Best acre of clover seed, do. do. 5 

Best acre of timothy seed, do. do. 9 

EXPERIMENTS. 

Whereas, The Agricultural Society of the State of New- York, 
has not an experiraeiital farm ; and wherea«. tr> some extent. Knti*. 
factory experiments can be made by intelligent farmers on their 
own farms, therefore 

R«'%<Ured, That the undermentioned list of premiums be offered 
to induce public spirited indiviiluiils to lend their valuable aid in 
extending the boundaries of accurate rural knnwieilire. 

Three preminms will be awarded of MO, 930. and 10. in Jajraa* 
ry, 1^4"^, for the best experiment upon a herd of not leas than 8 
cows, to determine the relative ad%'an(ages of soiling, or depa*«tn- 
ring milch cows. The experiment to be conducted as follows :— 

1st. The experiment must ctmim'^nce on the first day of May, aiMl 
be continued until the first day of November. 

8. The rows to be divided in two iot«i of A»ur each. One lot to 
be soiled, the other tiepasiured. Before coromencinc the experi- 
ment, each lot mint be weighed, and the record of the weight re- 
turned to the coniinitTee. It in necessary that the two lots shall bo 
as near alike in weii;ht and milking pro|>ertics as possible. 

3d. The milk of each lot to be weighed separate daily. 

4th. The manure made from those soiled to be aacertained in 
cords. 

5ih. An account to be kept of ihe expense of sttiling, also detailed 
statements of the entire maiHigement, together with the mea/ture* 
ment of the land occupied in soiling) aiid each 10 be relwned to 
the commiiiee. 

flth. A description and measurement of the land occupied for pas- 
ture, alno to be made. 

7th Each lot to be weighed at the conclusion of the experiment. 

For the he*t experiment to be continned thronirh three crops, to 
ascertain in bushels of gram and weieht of stalks or straw, the 
actual value of manure to a farmer. The experiments to he con- 
ducted as follows, viz : — 

1. Three contieuons acres of ground shall be S4^cted. 

8- One acre of wliich shall be mannred with » ot more than fen 
cords of common barn yard manure the first year, and plowed un- 
der. The second acre to be mannred with fermented or componted 
mannre. to be applied in any manner the experimenter choo«ee ; 
but a full account of the mode of making the compost, and tlie 
manner of its application, accompanied with a statement of the cost 
of mnkiner and application, will be required. 

3. T^e three aerea are 10 be planted with com the fir»t year : the 
second to be sowed with barley or oats : the ihiid crop to he win- 
ter grain : an accurate account of the yield of each crop 10 be kept. 

4. A full account of the whole manneemeiit aiHl ail the details 
respecting ihc cnlture atid the circnmsiances affecting the crop 

5. Tlie several kinds of soil to be particularly described, and 
apeciinen."* transmitted to the State Sorit-ty for a nnlysi» before cctm^ 
menciiig the experiment — ^aiwl nl«»o at the conclusion of the experi- 
ment—discriminating ca-efully between each acre. 
Forthebesi 940 | Su oest S.'W I 3d best 9r?0 

N. B The specimeniof soil to be ^elected for analysis, must be 
taken from the surface, in different parts of the acre. \Vhere the 
acre is green svi^rd, the sample must be taken jnst at ihctermina> 
tion of the roots of the grass. Specimens slionld also be selected 
Arom the depth o( seven ot eight inchea. At all events, imme- 
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diately below the Mual depth which the plow roiis. The ^ci- 
mens of soil must in no case be mixed; and rfioidd conaisi of 
about 1 pound wwcd in a cotton bag. ,._.•«««« loio tn 

SaO will be paid at the annual meeting of the society m 1848, to 
thfperson whrwill make the most satTsfactory "griculiura lex- 
oLrimcm accuracy affe the importance of the expenmcnl to be 
SeriSto" nsSeJaSon. A ftill detail of the experiment and its 

'^F^^^^eTLrm'S.S^JiSrtir^^K^^^^ 1- ^- ^«>' 

Se^.r.""."! '! i^rrbLr:':' " ^U be« . . .. . . . . . sio 

The applicinls fTr these premiums will be required to ftimish the 
Society with the following inform alion, viz :-- 

1. The kind and quantity of food, and its value. ^^.„, ^ 

2, The quantity and quality of wool-this to be d-.term ned ^ 
its bein* submitted to the stapling of some rcspe^able manufacw- 
ihireSblishmeni, whose ce!rUfi?ate shall accoi25)any the appl.ca- 
tioii for the premium. 

3d. The number of the increase. „^,u^„ «„j k«*.v. 

4. Kind of sheep, and the number of ewe«, wcihcra «"« »"«• 
5; The valS of sheep when fattened, and the value of lambs for 
the butcher. 

Competition from pertons not residentt of the State, 
Premiums of Plate, Medils, and Diplomas, will be awarded on— 
The best bull of any breed, 3 years old. 
u »* 2 ** 

On the best cow, 3 years old. 
heifer, 2 " ^, 
'• 1 year old. 
yoke of working oxen, 
pair fat cattle. 
" stallion. 

brood mare. 

pair matched horses. 

buck, long or middle wooled. 

** fine wool. .V e 

♦* pen of Merino and Saxony ewes, not less than 5 

B. p. JoHHsoN, Sec'y. 
Any information desired by persons who intend to compete for 
premiums, will be furnished by the Secretary, on application, and 
he solicits free and full inquiries from all who are d^iroua of com- 
peting at the Fair, or of presenting articles for exhibition. 

NEW- YORK STATE AGRICULTURAI SOCIETY. 
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Mewing of the Excoutive Committee at the Society s Hall, April 
8.-GKOMX Vml, President ; Wm . Bckl, C. N. Bement, Vice- 
Presidents: Ambrosk Stevk:«s, Executive Committee; J. Mcu. 
MclNTTRE, Treasurer; B. P. Johksom, Recording Secrelary. 

Lettere were read from Prof. Gardiner, Gpo. Gwldes, J. Dclafield, 
Harper and Brothen, A» Fiich. M. D-, A. /-.P^^""?' ,"5"^ ,^- 
PraOT S. L. Randall, W. W. McCay, T. Whiuiig, J'^}^»^^^ 
Dr. R Wheeler. J. M'Dedercr, A. G. Carll, A. Redficll, A, M 
Paine, H. Mesier, Hon. E. Cost, J. WUklnson, M. D. Blauvelt, S. 
W. Jewett, Dr. A Doubledjiy, Jacob Morns, C. Hawley, H. L.. 
Day, A. B. Allen, aiid O. Phelps. « .^ r 

J. DsLATiKLD, Bnq., President of the Seneca Ca Ag. Society, fur- 
nished an interestiug account of the organization of Town Associa- 
tions aud Farmers Clubs in Seneca county. He says : '* I have had 
the pleasure to aildress several meetings of from 40 to 60 farmers, 
assembled in the town of Fayette, and to wimcss an interest well 
worthy of the high pursuits in which they are engaged. I am 

happy to add, these meetings are looked forward to by our Yoimg 
Jlifen, as objects of pleasure and profit" 

Mathias p. Coojts, of Lansingburgh, Rensselaer county, exhib- 
ited a model fence, with cast-iron posts, called "Coons' cast-iron 
port farm and ornamental fence." The advantages claimed for 
this fence are : 

Isi. The durability of the cast-iron posts. 

Sd. The cLeapne^^ and ease with which a fence may be con- 
rtructed— cheaper than an ordinary post and board fence. 

3d. It may be placed permanently on all soils, or, if necessary, 
used as a hurdle fence, and can be put up as fast as the bottom rails 
can be laid for an ordinary fence- « . - _j. 

4th. The posts are such that they are sufficient for any ordinary 
mirpose, weighing from eight to ten pounds. 

The Board were of the ophiion that the improvement of Mr. 
Coons is a valuable one, and deservbig of encouragement. [A 
fcpecimen of the fence may be seen at the Agricultural Rooms] 

Howard Delaso, of iMoilville, Onondaga cimniy, presented to 
the Society a premium diamond pli>w, oT most superior finish. 
Tlianks of Board tendered Mr. Delano. [Plow may be seen at 
Agricultural Rooms. Farmers are invited to examme this beanli- 

ftt? specimen of work.] , v tr r *\.^ ^*^, 

MrTSTBVEWs presented to the Society, on behalf of the editor 
of the American Agriculturist, the vols, of tliat paper tor 1844, '4^ 
ftiul '46. Thanks to the donor. « ,. ♦ r. 

C. N. Bbmsnt presented a copy of American Poulterers Com- 
panion. Thanks to the donor. 

On motion of Mr. SxRvanSjihe following preamble and resolu- 
tion were adopted :— ,,«•.• :^ 

Whereas it is important lo the best interests of the Society m itfe 
endeavors to advance the agricultural interest of the State, that its 
library should be furnished with all the important works on agri- 
culture, especially tliose relating to the agriculture of this country ; 

Revived^ That Uie memben of the Society and others interested 
n iu prosperity, be invited to aid in furnishing agricultural works 
'or the library, by dujiation or otherwise, as ihey shall judge best 



AGRICULTURAL SURVEY. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, . . , . 

Resolved, That the sura of $ be appropnatad for Oie pnrpow 

of obtaining, during the present year, the survey of one or more 
counties, aud that the plan submitted by the Secretary bo adopted 
as the basis of such surveys. 

Resdved^ That the Secretary be directed to open a correspond- 
ence with gentlemen in different counties, in relation to suc!\ sur- 
vey, and report at the next me ting the results of his corrwpond- 
dence, and the terms on which an accurate survej of any county 
can be obtained. 

ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS— ON FOREIGN STOCK. 

For the best Stallion of any breed, $iM 

Fortheadbest '* f W 

For the 3d best " " Y?!J*"* 

For the best Brood Marcv** •** 

Fortheadbest " „10 

Fortheadbest *' Youatt 

ON POTATOES. 
For the best and greatest variety of Seedling Potatoes of ap- 
proved varieties, f 10. 

The SxcRXTAnT stated that 47 counties had reported, being olj, 
as he was informed, that were organized in the State. 

On motion of Mr. Strvxxs, a committee, consisting of Measri. 
Johnson, Tucker, Mclnyre aid Stevens, were appointed to report 
at the next meeting a plan for the gradual increase of the library, 
and a list of such works as are now needed as books of reference. 

B. P. JoBifSoa, Seeretary. 

AgrieuUural Room*,' Many, AprUB, 1847. 

The Executive Committee have the satisfaction to announce to 
the Agriculturists of the Stale of New York, that our distinguished 
fellow-ciiitzeu, ihc Hon. Silas Wright, has accepted an iiivitauoii 
to deliver the annual address at the Fair of the Stale Ag. Society at 
Saratoga, on the 16th of September next. 

It will doubtless have been perceived from the publtsbed proceed- 
ings of the Executive Committee, that tlicy have, in accordance 
with the recommendation expressed by the Society at the annual 
meeting in January, located the Fair at Saratoga Springs, where 
it will be held on the 14th, 15th and 16th of September, 1847. 

A delegation of the committee visited Saratoga, and selected a 
fine elevated plat of ground, within a quarter of a mile of Congress 
spring, containing an area of firteen acres or more, which will be 
enclosed. Spacious buildingn will be erected within the enclosiirc, 
with ample aceoromodatio \s for all articles presented for exhibj- 

Care will also be taken, that arrangemente on an extensive scale 
appropriate to the cccasiou. be made for the reception and exhibi- 
tiou of every description of stock, farm implements, articles of do^ 
me&tic manufacture, fruits, flowers, and articles of mechanic skill. 

Arrangements will be made with the several Railroad Companies 
for the gratuitous transportation of stock as well as other niticlea 
designed for exhibition, so as to arrive a day or two previous to the 
fifft day of exhibition. . j- ..^ ,^ 

The two railroads leading to Saratoga will be in rendinees to 
transport without hindraiuKSor delay the visitors who may desire to 
be present on the occasion. Gao. Vail, PresuUtU. 

B. p. JouKSO:!, StereUtry* 



NEW- YORK COUNTY AG. SOCIETIES. 

RENSSELAER.-This Society will hold its exhibition nt Troy. 
Wednesday and Thursday, September 29d and 23d. They have of- 
fered a handsome list of premiums, and we presume, from the well- 
known character of the previous exhibitions of this Society, thai 
the next show will be large aud attractive. 

CAYUGA.— The next exhibhion of this Society will take place 
at Auburn on the 0th and 7ih days of October. A handwme Fum 
is offered in premiums, embracing all departments of ngriculmre 
and horticulture, as well as farm implements and domestic manu- 
factures in general-all weU calculated to excite emulation, aiid 
brini/oui a full exhibition. We tender the Society our thanks for 
their offer of several volumes of the Culuvator, as premiums. 



pat KTTOVTA rerwwmf.— Show to be held at St. Johnsbury, 
Oct 7Vh The p^eSiXt ^ows that the interest of agriculture 
Uwel sustained by this Society. A rule is adopted by which every 
one who^y" a dollar to the treasurer of the Society, is eniiUed 
to a volume of the Cultivator. 



Root Crops.— William Garbutt, of Wheatland.. N. 
Y., who raises from three to five acres of roots per an- 
ntim, besides potatoes, is convinced from long experi- 
ence, that cooked potatoes are the cheapest food lor 
feeding swine; that ruta-bagas and field beets are most 
valuable for neat stock, and especially to grain growers 
who have an abundance of straw; that carroU are most 
profitable as extra feed for horses in winter; and that 
the large sugar beet and mangel wurtzel are the most 
valuable succulent food for miloh cows in winter. T. 
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HOWARD'S ROTARY CYLINDRICAL GRAIN DRYER. 



Edttorb Cultivator — In the last number of the 
Cultivator, you request some one to furni»h you a de- 
scription of the process of kiln-drying frrain, especially 
Indian corn, with the expense, &c. Ajrreeably to your 
request, I have procured, and enclose to you, a copy of 
Mr. Sebre Howard's patent for a ** Rotary Cylindrical 
Grain Dryer." A great number of these dryers have 
been put up in di^crent parts of the country, and give 
the most perfect satisfaction. I have been informed 
that the ex]>enso of kiln-drying corn in one of Mr. How- 
ard's dryers, is not over one fourth of a cent per bushel; 
and that an apparatus capable of kiln-drying sixteen 
hundred bushels per day will not cost over five hundred 
dollars. The operation of the machine is clearly aet 
forth in the specification. Respectfully yours, 

Z. C. RoBBiNs, Attorney for Patents. 

Wiuhin%toti^ D. C, March 23, 1847. 

To all whom it may concern; be it known, that I, 
Sebre Howard, of Adrian, in the county of Lenawee, 
and state of Michigan, have invented a new and im- 
proved Ki in-Drying apparatus, which I denominate 
Howard's Rotary Cylindrioa) Orain-Dryer; and I do 
hereby declare the following to be a full and accurate 
description of the construction and operation thereof, 
reference being had to the accompanying drawings, 
making a part of this specification. My Rotary Cylin- 
drical Grain Dryer is compo&ed of three meialio cylin- 
drical casings, of different sizes, combined concentrically, 
the one within another, forming annular spaces between 
the central and the interior and exterior casings. The 
concentric combined casings are placed within a heat- 
ing chamber and suspended on a horizontal shaf% pass- 
ing through the centre of the inner casing, on which 
they revolve. 

In the accompanying draw- 
ing, fig. 1 is a vertical lon- 
gitudinal section through the 
centre of my kiln-drying ap- 
paratus; and fig. 2 is a per- 
spective elevation of the in- 
terior side of the head or front 
end of the heating chamber, 
detached from the other parts 
of the same . Similar letters re- 
fer to corresponding parts in 
both figures. Ay is the interi- 
or; By is the central, and C, 
is the exterior concentric ca- 
sing; e, is the annular space 
between the casings A and B ; 
and f is the annular space be- 
tween the casings B and C; R, 
Fig. 2. is the chamber, enclosing the 




combined concentric casings; the enelosincr wall L, 
of the chamber i2, may bo composed uf brick or other 
suitable material; t, is the horizontal shaft passing 
through the centre of the combined concentric cas- 
ings; r, r, are radial arms by which it is secured to 
the front end of the same ; K is a head which closet 
up the rear end of the inner concentric casing. The 
shaft t, has its bearing in the head D« and rear end 
of the heating chamber. R; af its rear end a crank ir, 
or a pulley, or cog wheel, is attached, for the purpose of 
communicating motion to the combined concentric ca- 
sings. On the rear side of the head D, of the chamber 
/?, circular projecting flanges n and p, are secured 
concentric with each other, the inner circular flange, n, 
passes a few inches within the front end of the inner eon* 
centric casing jS^ fitting accarately to the same. The 
exterior flange P, fiu accurately to the central concen- 
tric casing J?, and passes a few inches within the same; 
the annular space between the circular flanges, ii and 
Py communicates with the chimney /, and connects the 
annular space e,. with the same. / is a furnace, placed 
at the front end of the chamber R. underneath the oons- 
bined concentric Clisings, constructed in any well known 
or Qsual manner; t. are the grate bars; x, are the fur- 
nace doors. 

The heat of the furnace, and gaseous products of 
combustion, first act upon the exterior sorface of the 
outer concentric casings C, (as it is revolved.) from front 
to rear ; at the rear end they enter the annular space e, 
and are carried forward through the same to the chim- 
ney ly acting upon the exterior surface of the casing «f . 
and the interior surface of the casing B. 

The grain (or other substance) to be kiln-dryed, is 
placed in a receptacle or hopper m, attached to tlie front 
head 2>, of the chamber A, and passes through a spoat 
r, into the heating chamber w^, within the interior of 
the inner casing Jt ; here it is acted upon by the heat 
occasioned by the passage of the hot air and gases from 
the furnace, through the annular flue space e. to the 
chimney, and is gradually carried from the front to the 
rear end of the circular heating chamber *^, by the ro- 
tary action of the continuous spiral thread d. projecting 
from its interior surface. 

The grain being carried to the rear end of the oham« 
^r wf, against the head v, which closes up the same, 
falls through connecting tubes h, A, into the annular spaoe 
/*, between the concentric casings B and C. In the an- 
nular space /, a spiral thread g, is placed, winding 
around in the same from rear to front, in a reversed po- 
sition to that in the chamber -<f , which carries the grain 
back again to the front end of the concentric casings by 
the rotary action of the same, arriving at which, a hook 
qj attached to the front end Z), of the chamber jR, and 
extending into the annular space /, takes the grain 
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Iram lh« spirsl thread g, and lorcea it ioto the disohuge 

The fprain, daring ita passage through the annular 
■pace/, ii acted upon by heat on both itsenclosing stir. 
been at tlie same time; the casing C being acted upon 
directly by the heal of the fuinace, and the casing B 
by tbe hot air and gas«'oui producta of combuslion in 
their passage from the furnace through the annular flue 
■pace (, to the chinmey. 

It will clearly be perceived, aa a very valuable Tea- 
tare in ray kiln-drying apparatus, that the heating sur- 
boea over which tbe grain passes, are regularly and 
constantly increasing in temperature, from the point 
where the grain enters the circular chamber ^, to that 
vhere it is discharged out of tbe annular space/; this 
Heature, combined with the constantly progressive rota- 
ry motion, causes every pstlicle of grain lo be eqaally 
operated on by heat, without danger of injury froKi 
■coTcliiBj, if proper atteotioa be puiil Id the furnace. 

The red arrows in Rg. I, represent the course of the 
wheat from the roeepttuile m, through the chamber jf, 
•fld annular spaoa/, to the ilischarge spout k; the black 
arrows represent the course of the hot air and gaseous 
produots of eombuation from the furnace lo the chimney. 
I design using my rotary cylindrical grain-dryer, not only 
for kiln-drying grain of all kinds, but also for drying malt, 
(alt, ami every other substance it can b« used for, anti 
for the roasting of coSee. 

Having thus fully described the construolion and ope- 
r-'inn uf my rotary cylindrical grain dryer, what I claiia 
ihaein Rs new, and ap<iire to secure by letters patent, is 
ttii: uniting the eyiiiidrical eaaings J, B, and C, with 
CHob other, and combining them with the furnace J, in 
sui'h a manner as to form a circular heating or drying 
chamber ^, within the inner cosing ^; an annular 
sp.tce or drying chamber /, onnnected with the same 
between ttte outer oatic^ C, aitd oantral casing B, tad M 



annnlar flue ipaoe (, between the central casing fi and 
inner casing .J, substaalially as herein sat forth. 

I also claim the giving the grain or othor substance 
acted upon, a constantly progressive rotajy movement 
from the front to the rear end of the eironlar drying chant 
her J, — conducting ii into the annular space or drying 
chamber/, and returning the same by a reversed mut'c- 
ment to its front end. and diagharging the kiln-dried 
grain at the spout 1;, by the aotjon of the projecting 
spiral thread d, connecting pipea A, A, and spiral thread 
g, combined and operating aubstantially in the manner 
and for the purpose herein set forth. Sebhs Howabd. 



" BLACK HAWK." 

Rditors or CuLTivATon — About two yean sir>ce I 
furniabed yuu a drawing of Messn. Hills' borae " Block 
Hawk," with a description of that animal, and the Mor- 
gan stock in general ; all of which was published in thp . 
June number of your periodical, and which elicited oor- 
robnniting remarks &om oonnoisaeurs of the horse. 

Tt» much, in my o| 



],'has not been uid it 



ibde Hsj-nesa Horse," and the Mor- 
gans in general. His stock, most of them, outdo their 
sire in sixe. I saw several colts of bia get. coming two 
this season, weighed, some months since, their wcighIB 
varying from 800 to 1000 poimJs. These colts exhibit 

By the requs.'<t of Iho Messrs. Hill, I have sent an- 
other drawing of ihia noti»l horse, exhibiting him in 
harness, to tbe engraver; the cut I presume will be for- 
nisbed you this monlh, and I hope to see a perfect &gar» 
and representation of the animal. I am happy to in- 
form you that he will be on the ground at your nert 
State show, together with some of his stock. 

Weybridgt, VL, April, IS47. Solomon W. Jewitt. 

[For a challenge in reference to '■' Black Hawk," Ma 
•dverti«ement in this number.] 
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Gin roR Loading Loos and Stone. — ^I noticed a 
communication in one of the numbers of the Cultivator 
for last year, containing an inquiry for a machine with 
vrhioh one or two men could load large stone, on a 
wagon. As no one has responded to that inquiry, and as 
1 have a gin for that purpose, I thought it not improper 
to transmit to you for publication, a diagram and de- 
Fpription 01 it. 

I constructed one of this kind of gins, a few years 
.«ince, for the purpose of loading saw-logs on a wagon, 
and I found it to be a machine of great ttiilUyy for this 
and for otfier purposes ; and especially for hoisting large 
utone high enough to place them on a wagon. It is a 
machine of great mechanical power, simple in its con* 
struction, and can be handled and worked by one man 
with great facility. As a portable gin fur loading large 
(Stone, for lifting stone from a quarry, for loading timber 
on wheels, and for many other purposes, I think it can- 
n6t be surpassed. 

The shears, or ** gin poles," as some call them, are 
fourteen feet in length, and supported at the top by an 
iron bar eighteen inches long, made fast in the shear 
which has the wiiidlass attached to it. The other two 
shears have an inch and a half bole near the top, into 
'vhioh the iron bar enters when the shears are ernot. 
The holes must be large, so that the lower ends of thn 
shears may be placed at some distance asunder. You 
will see by the cut, that the slack rope of the tackles, 
winds on the windlass, which is turned by wooden bars, 
which are thrust into holes near the end of it. A few 
notches are cut in the windlass, into which a follower 
drops, to prevent its turning backwards. 

If it is desirable to apply more power, ^system of cog- 
wheels, with a crank on the shaft of the smallest one, 
may be placed where the windlass is. (I once at- 
tached a couple of cog-wheels to my gin ; and with it a 
lad could elevate a ton or more w'ith ease.) 

When I load saw-logs with this gin, if the tackle rope 
is strong enough, I hitch the chain near the middle of 
the log, and back the wagon under it. If it is very 
heavy, elevate one end, and let it rest on the forward 
part of the wagon, while the other end is raised high 
enough for the hinder part of the wagon to pass under; 
and to be coupled to the fore part. To unload a log, 
place two rails on the wagon, one on either side of 
the log, and pry up the forward end, and lay a roller 
on the two rails under the log, and push it off the hind 
end of the wagon. In order to load large stone, elevate 
them high enough to back the wagon under, and let 
them drop on it. If the stone are not very large, a sin- 
gle rope, passing over the upper pulley and to the wind- 
lass, is sufficient. A gin constructed in this manner is 



very useful in elevating earth, when digging a well, 
and also to let down stone for the wall. 

My gin cost me $2.50, besides half a day's work, 
making it. Tackle blocks, $1.25. Rope, 75 cts. 
Iron bar to support the upper ends, and the timber, 50 cts. 

Thus you will percoive that this gin is '^mulium in 
parvOf" in every point of view. With it one man can 
perform what ten men could not without it; and if you 
consider it worthy of a place in your paper, it is at 
your disposal. S. £. Todd. Lansing j Tovqtkins Co., 
iV. y., 1847. 

Insect in Clover Seed. — After a great deal of 
search, I have found the clover seed fly, and 'herewith 
enclose two of the insects l>etween two small piecM of 
mica. I hope they will attract the attention of some 
entomologist. I have examined them with a micro- 
scope, with the intention of having a drawing made 
from them; but finding it more difficult than I expected. 
I soliciteil the aid of Mr. Witherell, Prof, of Chemistry 
and Mathematics in the Ithaca Academy. He examined 
the fly, and found it a diflTerent species from any he had 
seen before. 

The insect eats the clover seed in the fall and latter 
part of summer. I have known the seed that ripens 
with the first growth of the clover, almost cat up by it. 
At the time it was mowed it appeared to be well tilled, 
with seed. Sonoe seasons they destroy from one- third 
to one-half of my crop. The worm commences iu work 
on the outside of the seeds, and eats all but the part that 
is next to the stem, so that if the chit of the seed is left 
it will grow, although it may not be more than a fourth 
part of the seed. 

The way I detected the fly wtm this: About the first 
of October last, I rubbed out some seed by hand, and 
selected some which I knew had worms in it, and put it 
in a small vial, over the mouth of which a paper was tied, 
with small holes made through it. and hung the vial up 
in the room. The flies began to hatch out about the 
first of February. When they first appear they are 
almost white, but as they become older they turn brown. 
Those I send you were three or four days old when they 
were put under the microscope. Their natural shape 
may have been somewhat altered by pressure between 
the pieces of mica. I regret that I could not send them 
to you alive. Henrt Brewer. Enfield, Tompkins 
Co X K March 1. 1847. 

^The insect forwarded by Mr. Brewer, is too mnch 
mutilated to enable us to form any useful conclusions 
from an examination of it. We are inclined to think it 
is diffbrent from anything we have before seen,- but 
we can form no idea of the manner in which it attacks 
the clover-seed. We would thank Mr. B. to send us 
some seed which has been eaten by the worm, and at 
the proper season, some which has the egg in the seed, 
that we may see the insect in all its stages. — Eds.] 



American Agricultural Books. — ^In the Decem- 
ber number of Mr. Downino'b usually candid and libe- 
ral Horticultural Magazine, I find an article which 
speaks in so depreciating a manner of what have seemed 
to me meritorious publications, that I am induced to 
take up a little of your room for the purpose of inqui- 
ring into the merits of the case. The article in ques- 
tion is a review of Mr. Allen's " American Agriculture." 
This book I have not sen, but am readv to believe 
all the good that is said of it. The passage which 
attracted my attention is the following; 
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'* What American farmers want, as we conceive, at 
the present moment, are plain and sensible reasons for 
our best agricultural practice, €u it isj and eaually com- 
mon sense hints and directions for its improvement. 
Books written upon such a plan, by competent men, 
will go a thousand times farther toward making good 
hosbandmen, and improving those already skillful, than 
a republication of all the elaborate French, English, or 
German systems of draining, subsoiling, and irrigating, 
that the best authors on the other side of the Atlantic 
have yet produced." 

Now Mr. Downing has done more than any one else 
to give an impulse, in this country, to an improved taste 
in rural architecture, landscape gardening, and horti- 
culture,* but what sort of figure would his book on archi- 
tecture have made, had he been limited to the ground 
hd marks out for agricultural writers ? How would it 
sound to him to be bidden to write a book of '^ plain and 
sensible reasons for our best architectural practice as it 
is, and equally common- sense hints and directions for its 
improvement V* It does not accuse him of plagiarism 
to say that without recourse to Gilpin, Price, Loudon, 
and others, his works would hardly have been so com- 
plete. Nay, he will probably allow that no one can 
have a sound judgment in architecture who is not ac- 
quainted with the theory and practice of the best mas- 
ters in all the styles. 

This mode of treating a subject, and this alone, raises 
it to the rank of a liberal art or profession. We demand 
that the soil shall cultivate the man, while the man cul- 
tivates the soil. Again Mr. Downing says, 

^^ It is idle to lay before farmers, in a country 
Uko ours, where capital is rarely or never employed in 
farming — where land is plentiful, but labor scarce and 
dear — systems of farming, based on just the contrary 
state of things — where farming is carried on with abun- 
dant capital, and where the price of labor and means of 
tillag^e are such, that it will pay a good interest upon 
the capital employed. It is very much like discoursing 
to the keeper of a ^ country store,' upon the large prin- 
ciples of commerce which govern the transactions of such 
houses a<* the Barings, or Brown, Brothers & Co." 

Now, I would contend that the principles of com- 
merce, by which the storekeeper is to be guided, are 
identically the same with those by which Browns or 
Barings must be guided. It is only the practice, the 
detail, that differs. And this makes the difference 
between man and man, that one sees only the detail in 
what he does,* the other sees the principle that must 
apply in all similar cases. There can be no thorough 
knowledge of the principles of any art, without a know- 
ledge of the practice in all those places where the art is 
best practised. 

I cannot agree that our farmers have no capital. 
Every farmer has a farm, house, barn, stock, crops, per- 
haps $5000, perhaps $10,000. Is not this a capital? 
It is invested, to be sure, in his business, like that of 
every other business man. Moreover, he has an in- 
come, say $250 or $500 in cash, over and above the 
living of his family. What does he do with it ? Buys 
more land, or lets it out on interest. And this I con- 
reive to be one of the greatest evils in our farming — the 
abuse of capital. It is not universal, but it is too com- 
mon that the farmer who has risen to wealth, who has 
his $5,000 or $10,000 at interest, owns no more plows, 
and has no better stock, or barns, than his poorer neigh- 
bor. 

I am no advocate of English practice for our farmers; 
but I am an advocate of principles wherecver I find 
tbcm. Any man would be a better farmer for reading 
Jethro TulFs book on Horse-hoeing Husbandry, yet Tull 
will persuade no man to forego the use of manure. Any 
roan will be a better plow-maker for reading Stephen's 
account of the Scotch plow, yet he will not attempt to 



persuade our farmers to buy plows at $25 apiece. Judge 
Buel, in the Farmer's Instructor, gives instructions in 
plowing " compiled " from Low's Agriculture, that 
will make any man a better plowman ; yet we need not 
enter into all the mysteries of '^ twice-gathering " and 
^'cleaving down with gore- furrows." 

But after all, what do we not owe to English agri- 
culture; for we are bound to be just, and '' give the 
devil his due." In the plow, if they owe something to 
us, we owe vastly more to them. The cultivator is 
English, and our cultivator is yet far behind several of 
theirs. The harrow we have not improved upon in any 
essential. The subsoil plow is English. We have 
adopted all these things with great skill. We have ex- 
cellent plows at a fourth the cost; we make our im- 
plements light, cheap, and strong; but not yet so 
thorough nor so perfect in their work. 

But I am getting away from my object, which was to 
deprecate, and enter my protest against the disparage- 
ment of any attempt towards the formation of a library 
for our farmers, not of books only that shall be written 
expressly for them, on the principle of a Sunday school 
library for children, where pains are taken that they 
may learn no harm, but of books from any language, in 
the reading and choosing and application of which, far- 
mers may use their own faculties, and learn to apply 
principles from whatever quarter they may come. W. 
LenoXf IStk Feb., 1847. 

To Improve an Agricultctral Paper. — In a re- 
cent number of your periodical, we threw out a few 
hints in reference to obtaining subscribers for that and 
similar publications. We now propose, as many of our 
farmers are not satisfied in regard to the practical 
value of such papers, to offer a few suggestions, which, 
if they, the farmers, will carry into practice, wo have 
no doubt will render them so truly acceptable that they 
will be considered an indispensiblo requisite of every 
farming establishment. 

Furst, then, we say to you^ farmers, subscribe for an 
agricultural paper forthwith, and pay in advance, for 
much depends on the number of subscribers, and the 
promptness of payment in making these papers truly 
valuable. The editor must study much in order to meet 
all the exigencies that await him in furnishing his pat- 
rons with intellectual food, and in order to do this he 
must have scientific works around him for reference and 
comparison, in order that he can bring forth facts in 
their most substantial and living form, to establish fixed 
and immutable principles. Such works as are not only 
convenient but necessary for him to possess, are not to 
be found among the cheap literature of story and song 
which some shallow-brained novelist or shattered poet 
has written, to while away an idle hour, and gull a host 
of voracious readers, whose imaginations are as sickly, 
and whose ideas are as vapid as his own. Such works 
as he must have are expensive; they are the fruit 
of minds given to toil, and who, after all their labor, it 
may be, meet with but a scanty reward for the service 
they have endured. 

Then, again, the illustrations are expensive. Their 
importance in giving value to agricultural works, no 
one will question. They explain the mysterious and 
illuminate the dark. They place subjects before the 
mind clearly, which without their aid would be ineom- 
prehensible. But they cannot be formed of soap bub- 
bles. No, they must be drawn on solid basis, with 
taste and correctness or they are valueless. This, too, 
is an expensive business, and one that oan be supported 
only by those who appreciate and stand with open hands 
to sustain it. Every name that is added to the sub- 
scription list, then, goes to help improve the character of 
the paper, by giving the editor new means of increasing 
his own amount of knowledge, and placing funds in his 
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hands, whereby he can give descriptive views of that 
knowledge more frequently, and in better style. Let 
every farmer, then, give his aid in improving the *' ag- 
ricultural paper," by subscribing for its support, and 
inducing his neighbors, if possible, to unite with him in 
so simple and noble an enterprise. It is a very com- 
mon plea with farmers, that they do not think the pa- 
per adapted to their climate or their soil. It may not, 
it is true, in many particulars. Do the physician's 
books lead him to remedies for every grade of thedisea- 
aes on which they treat, or the *' reports "on which the 
lawyer predicates his opinions of the fairness of his 
client's suit, bring cases strictly parallel to those on 
which hope of success depends ? No, thew things would 
be utterly impossible. They establish general principles, 
from which the observation and keen discernment can 
gather facts, which, by varying to meet now cases, dif- 
ferent in form, but the same in principle, go not to es- 
tablish new facts, bat by an extended ramiflcatioa of 
old ones, to bear on the case at issue, and thus give a 
oonfirraation to principles already laid down, whereby 
each particular object of research may be supported and 
attained. 

It is a truth not to be denied, that farmers are not 
minute enough in their narrations, in giving particu- 
lars with regard to soil, climate, and mode of proceed- 
idg; bat if this were all done, similar soils vary in pro- 
ductive character in different localities, so that no posi- 
tive rule can be given in any case where the same 
causes will produce precisely similar eilbots, and the 
Tariations may result in the same town or neighbor- 
hood, as well as if the districts were more remote. So 
we may fairly infer, that agriculture, as a profession, 
oan never be reduced to a system of managing, by defi- 
nitely prescribed rules, or voluminous recipes, but like 
the physician or the lawyer, the farmer may have his 
general principles treasured in his library, from which 
he can draw them as necessity requires, and combine 
them with his close observation, and apply them by his 
active and disoriminative judgment, to result in desira- 
ble effects. 

But we will name another way whereby the agricultu- 
ral paper can be improved. Keep notes, and send in for 
publication, the result of your own experience y and in 
doing this, enter as minutely into the matter as yon 
please. This will result in one benefit at least. It will 
dut oflfyour neighbor from the everlasting excuse yon 
have so long made, ** 1 don't think the paper adapted 
to our soil." Go on, we say, by your own wise efforts 
make it better, by making it '' more practical," and 
more beneficial to your neighbors. Tes, ye brilliant 
ones, who have such an eye to see the darkness around 
you, let your light burst forth and dispel that dark' 
ne$e and gloom with which prejudice and ignorance 
are to pass away. W. Bacok. Richmondj 1847. 

Detail or Experience in Farming. — ^T have read 
the Cultivator a long time, and find it full of entertain- 
ing matter. 1 here give you a short account of a long 
experience in farming. In 1795, 1 commenced for my- 
self, in the town of Stanford, Dutchess county, N. Y. 
My father said he could not help me any, but I might 
sow the '* hill lot" with rye. It was a thin, slaty soil 
«^o water in the lot, and on that account had never 
been laid to pasture, but had always been sown to rye 
or buckwheat as long as I oould remember. I snmmer- 
fallowed it, plowed deep, bringing the sweat out of the 
team pretty profusely. In the fall I sowed it with 
wheat. Next harvest I had the best wheat in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Now this shows two things, that rye does not much 
exhaust the land for wheat, and that by frequent and 
deep plowings, some land can be recruited without 
much manure. 



In 1798 or '99, I ran in debt for a farm in what 
called the " Little Nine Partners." It appeared to be s 
poor slaty soil ; all the plow fields on the farm bad been 
sown to rye for a number of yearp. I summer-fallowed, 
clovered, and plastered, and got up the name of the 
farm, sold it, and bought a better farm in Red Hook. 
The soil of that was sandy and dry. I managed it as 
I bad done the other. My Dutch neighbors taught dm 
something about raising wheat. 

I next bought a farm in the town of Sobodack, 
Rensselaer county, N. Y. After living there some 
years, I bought a piece of worn-out land, about thirty 
acres, adjoining the farm, of a sandy and cobble-stone 
soil. Soon after planting, I broke it up, and gave it a 
good coat of plaster, harrowing it over several times in 
the oourE« of the summer, kept it clean from weeds, 
and in the fall sowed it with wheat, and had a good 
crop. I stocked it down in the spring with clover. It 
is called a good lot to this day. 

I merely tell this that farmers need not be afraid to 
purchase what is called '' worn-out land," provided it is 
not too wet. Let farmers manure as much as they can. 
I now live where we need but little manure; but the 
decree has gone forth, and is as true a? the book of 
Genesis: — *' thorns and thistles shall the earth bring 
forth, and in the sweat of thy face sbalt thou eat breed 
all the days of thy life." From this there is no esoape. 
Wm. Canfikld. Granville, OhiOf March, 1847. 
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AGRlCtTLTTTRAL CaPABILITIR? OP GEORGIA. — ^I llBVe 

recently moved from the flat, low lands of Burke, for 
health's sake, to the hilly section of middle Georgia. 
This part of the country is as broken as any part of 
New Ensrland. but there are no high elevations. The 
streams are nnmerons, and most of them are bor* 
dered by very fertile, low grounds. 

The hill-sides were originally free, productive lands, 
and where the soil still remains, are yet good, but the 
system of skimimng with a set of queer shaped irons, 
misnamed plows, which loosen about as much of the sur- 
face as the summer's rains can easily carry down the 
steep hill-sides, into the creeks and bottoms, has left 
this part of the state shorn of its primitive fertility and 
beauty, and it now presents a mournful spectacle of 
gallc and gullies, and denuded hill-sides, the unmistake* 
able indications of an erroneous system of cultivation. 

Yet there is much of this country, that with proper 
management maybe brought back to a state of fertility, 
and is not surpassed for advantages of location, per- 
haps in the world. 

There is probably no country in which can be pro- 
doced a greater number of the staple commodities and 
luxuries of life, than middle Georgia. Cotton, all the 
grains and fruits of the northern and middle states, 
thrive here exceedingly well. In fact, I have seen 
some fine crops of wheat raised here, under no other 
culture than being sown upon the unbroken ground, and 
plowed in with a bull-tongue plow. 

Many of the fruits of warm climates thrive well; as 
grapes, figs, almonds, apricots, pomegranates, &e. 
AH valuable roots and tubers, from a pea-nut to » 
sweet potato, we have, (or oan have,) in abundaaoe. 

There are here, generally, two varieties of soil; the 
stiff red land, with a subsoil of pure red clay; and upon 
the surface a large quantity of white silicious rock is 
disseminated in small fragments, so as in some situft* 
tions, to nearly cover the whole surface, but not to * 
depth to materially obstruct the cultivation. Thi6 soil 
requires a great amount of rain, through the growing 
season to produce well, but with this, it usually yields 
abundant returns for the labor bestowed. The farmers 
upon this soil usually do not break it to a greater depth 
than two or three inches. If it were subsoiled to the 
depth of a loot, it would probably stand drouth much 
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better. This soil is well suited to Indian corn, and the 
smaller grains. The other variety is a gray land, 
formed, I think, from the detritus, or decomposition of 
granite, gneiss, and a greenish rock, into the formation 
of which hornblende enters largely. 

There are numerous examples of the decomposing of 
granite boulders in this section, in all stages of decom- 
position. They seem to crumble down into their origi- 
nal elements. 

This gray soil is better adapted to cotton and roots; 
the different varieties of the. sweet potato flourish finely 
in the gray soil, as also peach and other fruit trees. 

There is an intermediate soil, possessing eminently 
the advantages of both, called ^^ mulatto '^ land, of a 
chocolate color, with a very stiflfclay subsoil. This is 
remarkably good; but neither this nor the red land is 
a^ sure as the gray, because a short drouth does not af- 
fect the gray as it does the others. 

The gray land is mostly quite porous, containing 
much of the gravel formed by the crumbling of the 
granite. These soils are frequently found only separa- 
ted by a narrow drain, the opposite sides of which are 
marked with great distinctness, being often in perfect 
contrast. Sometimes they run into each other by in- 
sensible gradations. 

Now, if a chemical analysis was entered into to de- 
termine the most suitable manure for these soils, is it 
not reasonable that a distinct analysis should be insti- 
tuted for different parts of a field, according to the dif- 
ferent variety of soil presented upon the surface ? These 
lands can be purchased of farmers wishing to go west, 
for from two to three dollars per acre, and are readily 
improved; farms often containing a portion of low- 
grounds or creek bottom, worth at least twenty-five 
dollars per acre. 

Timber is getting scarce on some farms. Will chest- 
nut bear transplanting ? If it will, abundance of it can 
be procured on the poorer ridges in this section. 

This I consider a favorable location for northern emi- 
grants, who wish to change their residence on account 
of pulmonary ^diseases. Paul Davidson. Raylown, 
Ga,, Feb. 8, 1848 

Analtbis of Yegctables. — ^Permit me to a&k you 
to compile, and present in a table through the Cultiva- 
tor, an analysis of the following plants and vegetables: 
Indian corn, barley, wheat, rye, oats, sweet potato or 
yam, cow pea, carrot, turnep, cabbage, beet, celery, 
leek, onion, asparagus, lettuce, and radish. It cannot 
but be apparent to you, that my purpose is to ascertain 
what manures to apply to the production of the above 
named vegetables, and especially to those soils from 
which, by previous and continued cultivation, those sub- 
stances essential to the growth of a plant on the same 
piece of land have been taken away. Leibig and other 
great chemists have taught us the relative value of ma- 
nures; but I am in the dark as to the constituents of 
plants, and hence my application to you, as I desire to 
avoid the waste of my manures in random guesses, in 
attempting to supply a supposed deficiency in my soil. 
H. MilledgevUle, Geo., Feb., 1847. 

[If any one can furnish us with an analysis compri- 
sing the information above called for, we shall feel 
obliged; for ourselves, we know of no table which com- 
prehends it. — Eds.] 

Training Heifers. — As I have never seen in your 
paper any plan of treating heifers, when they first calve, 
and afterwards, until they are gentle to milk, I will 
give you a few hints. The first thing is to bo kind to 
thera, for a kind pat of the hand, with a gentle tone of 
the voice, will often do more good than all the knotty 
poles that have been broken over their backs. As soon 
as the calf is dropped, go immediately to them and han- 
dle the teats as if going to milk, which is often necessa- 
ry and they will bear it much better than they will ' 



after the bag has become feverish and sore. If the bag 
is likely to cake before calving, grease it with some 
soft grease. After the calf is strong enough to leave 
the cow, confine him in one place, and always put the 
cow to the calf, and not the calf to the cow. Handle 
tne teats, also, to get her accustomed to being milked. 
When the calf is old enough to wean or slaughter, put 
the heifer in the same place still; she will readily be 
milked, and will not mourn for her oalf as she will 
when treated diflerently. The advantage of this kind 
of treatment is, heifers readily give their milk down at 
a time and in a place to which they have been accus- 
tomed. 

Cows treated in this way, frequently, never miss 
their calves, which saves them from very unpleasant 
feelings, and their masters from one of the unpleasant- 
sst sounds that ever was heard from a dumb beast. I 
speak from thirty-five years' experience in breaking 
heifers, and have never had to fat a single heifer, or 
cheat some one else with her because I could not milk 
her myself. A. W. St. John. Darien^ Ct.^ March 
4/A, 1847. 

P. 8. — There is one thing, if it were more generally 
practiced, would be an advantage. In advertising, cat* 
tie, sheep, hogs, poultry, or anything else, we are una- 
ble to form an opinion about purchasing, unless we 
know the cost. Would it not be better to have the 
price mentioned? 

Origin or the Morgan Horses. — ^There seem 
to be some persons who still continue to suppose that 
there was ''French Canadian'' blood in the original 
horse which belonged to my father, Justin Morgan, 
and from which the excellent stock of *^ Morgan horses" 
sprung; while no one who has attended to the clear 
proofs to the contrary, which have from time to time 
appeared in your valuable journal, can now justly en- 
tertain any such notion. 

In the fall of 1795, my father brought the horse, then 
a two years old colt, from Springfield, Massacfausette, 
to Randolph, Vermont. Mr. John Morgan, of Lima, N. 
Y.,who, though of the same name, is but a distant relative 
of my father's family, then lived, as I have been informed. 
in Springfield, and had every opportunity, as I believe, 
of knowing the truth in relation to the horse. 

Mr. J. Morgan says he was not only well acquaint** 
ed with my father's horse, but also with the sure of that 
horse, '' True Briton, or Beautiful Bay;" and he states 
that he, (Mr. J. M. ) kept the latter horse at the time 
my father's colt was begotten by him. He says also, 
that he was acquainted with •* Traveller/' " Diamond," 
and *^ Wild Air," and at the time knew them to be En- 
glish blood horses. Mr. John Morgan farther says, 
that however much may have been said relative to my 
father having brought the horse from Canada, he knows 
that it was not so. His means of knowledge, and the 
respectability of his character, entitles his statements 
to the fullest credit. 

The fact that my father died about two and a half 
years after he brought the colt into Randolph, his chil- 
dren all being young, and the horse having been sold out 
of the family very soon after my father's decease, may ac- 
count for his pedigree not being bettor understood. 

I have a perfect recollection of the horse when my 
father owned him and afterwards, and have always 
lived where his stock is well known, and well remem- 
ber that my father always spoke of him as a horse of 
the best blood. I remember that two running horses — 
one, I believe, from Long Island, called '* Sweepstakes," 
the other, I think, from the north patt of the state of 
New- York, called " Silvertail," — ^had races with him in 
my father's life time, when his horse was but four years 
old, for a considerable sum, for those days, and they 
were both beaten by him with ease. I was present at 
Brookfield, Vt., although then but a small boy, and 
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and witnessed the race with " Sweepstakes." My fa- 
ther's hurse was not only a swift runner, but a very fust 
trotter. Those who have seen the ^* Gitford Morgan," 
will have a very correct idea of the size, shape, style, 
and action of the original Morgan horse, as the resem- 
blance between them is very close, not only in thos^ 
particulars, but most others, except color. The stock, 
also, of the '^ GitTord Morgan," with which I have al- 
ways been well acquainted, is very similar to that of 
the original horse. 

I consider it a very fortunate circumstance that the 
attention of the public has at length become awakened 
to the great value and importance of the Morgan stock 
of horses, in season to save the blood in such purity as 
we yet have it in some individuals. A few more years 
of inditl'eronce and delay would have insured its loss be- 
yond the possibility of recovery. Justin Moaoan. 
SUockbridgt, VL, Feb. 27, 1847. 

Summer Fallowing fok Wheat. — ^To procure a 
good crop of wheat, no means are more certain than a 
summer fallow; it not only bcnetiis the present but future 
crops; most especially so on those soils wherein clay pre- 
dominates. Fallowing, when skillfully {K-'rlorraed, not 
only lo4)sens the soil, but also, by absorption, improves I 
it t that IS, the various ga&^cs which are evolved from 
vegetable decompositions, and float in the atmosphere, 
are absorbed by the earth, and there retained for the 
nourishment of future growths. Rain water is frequent- 
ly impregnated with these gases, and by it they are 
carried to the soil. Another effect of fallowing is to 
otfer ditferent portions of the soil to the sun, the rays of 
which act powerfully on its chemical combinations, and 
by heat, put in action the great galvanic battery of na 



before I raised the Mercers, part of the first '' land." 
From the partial decomposition of the sod, I was ia* 
duced to quit with but one land. Early in the 9th month, 
it was all plowed and seeded. In the tenth month, 
< 1st of it,) it appeared beautiful — but the fly commeuoed 
its ravages, and with the exception of that one land 
they denuded the tield till it was bare as a ruad, and 
that laad was as distinctly marked as a plow could have 
done it. The wheat on it was tliick. while the other 
with re-sowing was thin. I leave others to judge of 
the caose. Rob^t Hatton. Jtickmotul, Ind., 1847. 



AORI CULT URAL PAPERS ReCIPB FOR SWEBNT. ^I 

am sorry to say that some farmers are opposed to 
^* book-farming" as they call it, and will not read an 
agricultural paper. Yet, there is a prospect of better 
things. I have lent quite a number of copies of the 
Cultivator to some of our best farmers, who are well 
pleased with the work, and I have hopes of being 
able to send mare names soon. I presume you know 
that this county is one of the lumbering counties of 
Pennsylvania, and consequently very little attention is 
paid to farming; yet we have some excellent land, and 
for two years back, there has been a large overplus of 
all kinds of grain. It is an excellent county for truit, and 
last fall a number of orchards of choice fruit were plant- 
ed. And as timber in many parts of this county is get- 
ting scarce, more attention will be paid to farming. 

I have a recipe for the sweeny in horses. It may be 
new to some of the readers of the Cultivator. I can 
safely say it is the best and cheapest remedy for that 
coiiipl.iint I ever knew or tried. I have driven teams 
and owned horses for a number of years. 

Take one quart of upshot whiskey, or fourth proof 
ture. Fallowing, also, when properly done, destroys j brandy, two ounces gum camphor, two ounces ground 



much that should not grow in a wheat tield; and it is 
to this part that I shall conflne my attention. 

I prefer for a fallow, ground that has been one sea- 
son in corn, which should be turned over as shallow as 
it can be, to be well done. The object in this shallow 
plowing, is to place those seeds which arc within three 
or four inches of the surface, in such pcsltion that ger- 
mination will take place. Many seeds, when placed 
five or six inches from the surface, will not grow at all; 
but remain inert. Cockle is one of these, and I have 
evidence sulilcicnt for me to believe that it will lay in 
(he ground inert for a number of years, (I think five or 



cloves, nine pods red pepper, one table 8{)oonfnl alum 
salt. Let it stand twenty-four hours; then rub the af- 
fected part three times in twenty-four hours. When 
the tir>t quart is used, put a quart of brandy or whis- 
key on the grounds, and use as before. John Miles. 
CuncensvitU, Feb. 20/A, 1H47. 

Western Virginia. — J. C. McGrew, Esq., of 
King wood, Preston Co., Va., writes—** Western Vir- 
ginia, possesses, I beliuve, as great physical resources 
advantages, and adaptation for manufacturing, for ag- 
riculture, and grazingf combined, as any country in 



more,) and then, if placed suitably, will grow. Clover j the world, and nothing is wanting but enterprize and 



eeed will remain under a sod for eighteen months and 
tlien ^row. Shallow plowing, in the first instHuce, 
does not place seeds so low but they will vegetate freely. 
If the field be a sward, and it can be inverted at three 
inches, I should suppose it deep enough, and as to 
time, I would do it about the first of sixth month, 
[June.] or duiing that month. In a week or ten days, 
I would harrow it well, lengthwise the furrows, which 
will materially assist the vegetation of seeds in the soil. 
In six weeks from the first plowing, stir it crossways 
Dot less than six or seven inches ileop. If a sckI, it will 
hardly be sufiiciently decom{)osed for this, so early, and 
may need one or two harrowings before it will be. make it feed without clo<;ging or breaking the potatoes ? 



The fore part of eighth month, [August,] give it a 
plowing, as deep as it can well be done, so as to move 
an inch or more of the subsoil. This mode is the most 
elFcctual to remove pests from the crops, of any I have 
seen tried, and greatly docs it improve the eartii, and 
will, I believe, generally well repay the expense. Apro- 
p>s to this: — ^In the summer of 1842, I broke a piece for 
wheat, w^hich waa a stiff timothy sod — soil limestone 
clay. It was done in the sixth month. A fence had 
been moveil from one side of it the preceding year, and 
the old row planted with potatoes. This potato patch 
was frequently stirred in 1842, and in the 8th month I 
commeuced stirring^ making the place where the year 



skill, to develop fully and profitably these resources." 

Potato Starch. — Can you give me any informa- 
tion concerning the manufacture of potato starch? I 
wish to put up a machine to be worked by horse power, 
but I cannot find any person capable of constructing 
a machine for grinding the potatoes. I have made an 
experimental machine, with a drum sixteen inches in 
diameter, covered with a tin grater; but I cannot 
make it feed itself without clogging. What is the 
proper size of a drum to work to the bc^t advan- 
tage ? and how should the hopper be constructed to 



I wish to know, also, how many pounds of starch can 
be made from a bushel of good })otatoC9, and what is 
the starch worth per pound by the quantity ? Maine. 

The past winter in Maryland — Farmer's Clubs. 
Our winter has been very mild — not mnch ice, and some 
of our ioe-houses have not an ounce in them. 

I have been an observer of the Hessian fly for nearly 
20 years, and I do not remember to have seen the insect 
in the ^' flax-seed " state in the month of February be- 
fore this winter. 

In your February number I see mention of " Far- 
mers* Clubs." They are^ in my judgment; among the 
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best means that can be devised for the benefit of the 
farmincr interest. The object of every member should 
be to give his views in as condensed a manner as accu> 
raoy will allow, and after the club has received the 
views of each member, (all of whom should be praoti- 
oal farmers,) a coromittoe of not more than three should 
he appointed to review and prepare the matter for pub* 
lieation. Martin Goldsborough. Trappey Md,, 
Marchj 1847. 

Steaming Apparatus. — ^The steaming apparatus 
which ^* Subscriber'^ enquires for in the April number, I 
think could be had of N. Britton, Buflfalo. He made a 
small one for us upon a plan of which he held the pa- 
tent, that works admirably. Oars is used in the winter 
in the candle factory, for heating and clarifying tallow, 
and in the summer in the dairy. It is not large; two 
persons can carry it easily full of water, as they 
might do of the size necessary to do the work required 
by < ' Subscriber." I cannot give him any good idea of 
it without drawings, and these I cannot make. They 
are made of copper, and I saw a small hand one, in his 
shop which had been exchanged for a larger size, that 
if noi sold, would be Just the thing. They require no 
brick work, and can be used any where when you can 
get ten feet of stove pipe, and are as safe as a common 
jitove. If " Subscriber" were to write to Mr. Britton, 
I think he would get a correct idea of the '' steamer" 
T. C. Peters. Darien, April 7th, 1847. 

If your correspondent, who wishes information as to 
a steam apparatus, will call on me at this place, he can 
see one, although not now in operation, once used by 
roe at a large feeding establishment, which is very com- 
plete i the boiler weighs 300 lbs., is large and very 
strong, and its valves and apparatus as perfect as can 
be. I have steamed with it the quantity of chafi* he 
wishes, in one hour after the steam was up, and cooked 
a 120 gallon hogshead of potatoes in 22 minutes. As 
to the benefit resulting from its nse, from actual experi- 
ment, I found it very great, especially for cows iif winter; 
the only diiTicuUy, being one too common in this country, 
to find a man to obey orders and manage it as it should be 
done, '^he business for which it was used one year be- 
ing discontinued, I would sell it; it cost $150, and 
should your correspondent fancy it, he can have it for 
half that sum. — ^W. H. Denning. Dutchess Co.f Fish- 
kUl Landing, JprU 4, 1847. 



CvKE roR "Horse Cholera." — A correspondent 
wishes us to republish the following from the Brooklyn 
Advocate. The recipe, he says, is a certain cure for the 
"horse cholera," which was so destructive on Long 
Island last summer: 

" As soon as it is discovered that the horse is seized 
with the epidemic, take four qts. of brine from the pork 
or beef barrel, and pour it down his throat; which most 
be immediately followed with a dose of ca.<tor oil, say 
1 pint; then bleed in the nostrils. Rub wcU the nos- 
trils, forehead, and crown, with a solution of camphor 
and alcohol; lastly, take red pepper from the garden, 
and rub the forehead and crown until blisters are raised. 
If these remedies are applied in time the horse will find 
relief immediately, or shortly after the blisters are 
raised. If not, nor in a number of hours after, in nine> 
teen cases out of twenty, death is certain^ let what may 
be resorted to." 

Rural Archttecture. — I was much pleased with 
the articles of " H., or Oneida Co.," and "T»," in 
yonr March number, and should be glad to see the plans 
of both gentlemen tried in this section. I have not the 
s!i(;htcst doubt that a house can be built of unburnt 
brick, w^ith the vertical board covering, which will be 
superior in every respect to a common brick house, at 
half the expense of the latter. At any rate, I shall try 
the experiment the coming season^ and send you the 



result. Will " J. J. T.," or some other person, be kind 
enough to inform me whether ui^mt brick can be 
made in the fall, dried, kept in an out-house exposed to 
frost all winter, and be fit for use the ensuing spring or 
summer ? Ruralist. New Hart/ord, N. Y, 

" Wool Growing in Virginia." — ^Under this head, 
the Southern Planter publishes a letter dated " Cort* 
LAND Village, N. Y., Feb. 4, 1847," and directed to 
" Gen. A. A. Chapman, M. C." The letter is intro- 
duced by a note from Gen. C, in which it is said — 

" You will perceive that the writer is a gentleman 
of the highest order of intelligence. He has been en- 
gaged for a number of years in sheep and wool grow- 
ing, and is justly esteemed the most enlightened sheep 
breeder in the North; and moreover is said to be relia- 
ble and trust-worthy in all things." 

It seems that Gen. C. had determined to purchase 
some sheep from " the most enlightened breeder of the 
North," and the " breeder" writes to inform him (Gen. 
C.,) that his order will be filled with '' very great plea- 
sure," " though," says he, " I could sell such sheep as I 
shall send you, for more money, by simply letting it be 
known that they are for sale."(f !) 

In regard to wool-growing, the " breeder " observes 
that ** the first cost of producing wool in this State, is 
30 1-3 cents per pound," and that good wool has never 
been lower than 30 cents per pound; but he says, " Let 
it go down to 25 cents, and then with my sheep I can 
raise it at a prqfit on my farm, which cost $40 per acre." 
He observes however, that " it would, perhaps, be Im- 
possible to obtain (!) or breed very large flocks of equal 
quality to mine." (!!) 

In reference to a market for wool produced in this 
country, it is said — " Do you ask where we are to find 
a market, if all go to growing wool? All over Europe! 
As I said a day or two since to Samuel Lawrence, the 
great manufacturer, • • • the lands of Germany 
are too high priced and too poorly grassed (the same 
is true of Spain.) to compete with us. • • • Wg 
can " beat" all the Austro-Oriental nations or regions, 
and we can, in fifty years, drive all the European na- 
tions entirely out of the production of this staple." (!!!) 

The " breeder" next invites Gen. C. to look over 
some of the numbers of the Farmers' Library and 
Monthly Journal of Agriculture j in which he says he has 
been writing " a series of very elaborate articles on 
Sheep Husbandry at the South," and for which he says 
the publishers have requested me [him] to order engra- 
vings of sheep, barns, implements, &c., ad libitum." 

The following language shows the disinterestedness 
of the " breeder." He says — " I never lose my interest 
in sheep sold by me, and I would rather at any time 
that a disaster should happen here in my own flock, 
than in any of those little colonies of mine which are 
starting up in so many parts of the United States (! !) 

* * * The introduction of sheep South, is a hobby 
with me, and if I can by-and-by be recognised as one of 
the prime movers in that great revolution which it will 
efiect in your whole system of agriculture, my trophy 
will (me ipse) be worth half as much as one won ia 

* threshing' Mexican rancheros." 

As to prices, the " breeder" states that ho frequently 
" sold lots last season at from $35 to $50 " per head." 
but this year he has mostly " discouraged all Northern 
offers." that he may reserve the best of his flock, which 
he is willing to sell to (^n. C. or any sonthern '' gen^ 
tleman," (! !) 

In regard to the selection of the sheep, the " breed- 
er" says — ** I need not say, sir, that the selection will 
be as favorable to you as if you yourself were present. 
I never could induce any individual in this county, 
where I have sold a great many, to select. It is uui- 
versaliy insisted that I shall select." (!) 
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He states that he sent some sheep last year to che 
Choctaw station, ^' and owing to the admirable obedi- 
ence of my [his] agents," they reached there, as he 
was informed, " hog fat.'' 

Many persons would undoubtedly be much pleased to 
learn the name of this " intelligent" and '^ trust- worthy" 
sh^p-breeder. It would be especially gratifying to know 
how long Uiis superior stock or family of sheep has been 
UB his hands, of how many it consists, and at what 
price his wool has sold, and if their great excellence 
has been attained by his *' art of breeding," what par- 
ticular system has been pursued, and through how lonr; 
a period his experiments with this flock have extended ? 
But seriously, I cannot but wonder, that any man in 
bis senses should have considered this letter in any other 
light than that of a '•' humbug," as a specimen of which 
it is certainly a " rara avis." O. P. Q. 

The Season — Guano. — Extract of a letter, dated 
*' Queenii Co., April 6th, 1847. — Our farmers are gen- 
erally preparing to sow their oats. Some few have 
done so already. The weather is unusually cold and 
wet for this season. Winter grains look very poor, es- 
pecially such as are on heavy land. Our farmers have 
sold, the past winter, much corn at high prices — 75 to 
190 cts. per bushel. There have been souie larjrc pur- 
chases of Guano for use, the present season. One far- 
mer has 15 tons for his own use. Those who used it 
la^t year, generally were pleased with it." 

• • • ■ « 

Effect of example. — A corrcspohdent at Simsbury, 
Ct., savs that althou<;h the farmers in that vicinity arc 
o])posed to *' book-farming," example has more or less 
influence on them. He cites an instance, as follows: 
*^ My father commenced putting swamp muck on his land, 
some of which is light aad sandy. People passing by 
at the time shook their heads, and said it was of no use, 
it was a waste of labor; out he told tbem to wait and 
see. This was seven ycai ago; now all these farmers 
are carting muck themselves, into their yards and on to 
their huids, and they have greatly improved them." 

Killing Rats. — In the December nnmber of the 
Cultivator for 1S46, you give a recipe for destroying 
rats. Looking over a file of papers for 1S30 and '31, I 
read that pulverized cantharides^ spread on bread and 
butter, were a positive remedy for rats — that after par- 
Caking of the dUhj they would leave the premises alto- 
gether. Alexander Leeds. St. Joseph^s, Mich, 

• 

An Important Trifle. — We see no reason why 
writers on farming and domestic economy should not 
be correct in the use of the English language; yet a 
very common blunder is committed by many of them, 
under a false notion of being very accurate and precise. 

The plural of words is formed by adding a at the end 
«f the singular, but in the instance alluded to, it is 
formed by crowding the « into the middle of the word, 
thus, — spoonful and ihovelfulj should, like all other sin- 
gle words, be ohanged to the plural by the addition of 
«, as spoon/ids and shovelfuls ; and not by placing it in 
the middle, as spoonsful and shovelsful. If you wish to 
say three spoons ftUlj this will of course be correct, for 
here there are two distinct words, fully spelled out, and 
the plural indicates the three implements or spoons used 
on the occasion; but the word spoonful designates a cer- 
tain quantity, precisely as the word bushel does; and it 
is no more correct to say three spoontful^ than* to say 
thru hsdfsbushel. O. 

Exportation of Ice. — According to the " Horticul- 
turist," New-England ice Is shipped summer and win- 
ter, on voyages of 16,000 miles, crossing the equator 
twice, supplying vast ice-houses in the East ladies, and 
where it is constantly kept the whole year. 



WOOL FOR THE ENGLISH MARKETS. 



The season is close at hand when sheep must b« 
sheared, and the wool prepared for market. Conside- 
rable of our wool has latterly been sent to England , and 
more of it might undoubtedly have been sent there to 
good advantage, but that the bad condition of American 
wool has greatly retarded its sale, and depreciated its 
value. Mr. Hamilton Gat, of New- York, who has 
been considerably engaged in the exportation of wool, 
stated in a circular issued last year in reference to the 
subject, that nearly all the wool sent to England from 
this country in 1845, was lessened in value to the 
amount of a penny, English, (about two cents,) per lb. 
in consequence of the " oil, yolk, and dirt.'- which the 
fleeces contained. 

Mr. Gay directs that great care afaoald be taken to 
wash the sheep thoroughly before shearing, and that 
they should be sheared as soon as they become dry. 
That in tying up the fleeces, the loose locks, clippings, 
and tags, and everything unclean, or of an inferior qaa- 
lity, toircther with the coarse wool f:om the thiirhs, if 
there be any, should be wholly roj«>cted. and the rleeces 
tied up firmly, so as to keep their shape, and show, as 
is customary, the best part of the fleece on the outside. 

In regard to paekiiiir and saeking, he directs that the 
wool, hefojc it is put in sacks, should be carefully sort- 
ed, according to the urades of foreign manufacturers. 
His directions on this point, are not however, sufficient- 
ly minute to enal>le tlie wool -grower here to fnllv under- 
stand \vh:it should bo the character of the dilferent sortb. 
Hn says — '' The hroad-eloth makers in the west of Eng- 
land — the worsted combers of York-ihire — the flannel 
manufacturers of Rochdale— and those who make hosienr 
in Nottingham — ^purchase in their several markets, a sup- 
ply suitable only for their own machinery. So nice does 
this discrimination run, that the fleeces of flne wool taken 
from the sheep one year old, which were never before 
shorn, are mostly sent to one part of the country and 
there sold to be used for one purpose, and the fleeces ta- 
ken from the same sheep the next season, arc taken 
to another part of the country, and there wrought into 
a very dilferent kind of goods.** 

In fllling the sacks, Mr. Gat observes that the> wool 
should never be pressed by machinery, but carefully 
packed by a man inside, and the fleeces of weak staple 
rejected and packed by themselves. 

Mr. MoRRELL, in the '' Jtinerican Shepherd,^ gives 
particular directions in regard to preparing wool for 
market. He recommends that the fleeces, as fust as 
they are taken from the sheep, should be spread on a 
table, the outside uppermost. The fleece is then care- 
fully spread out, the ragged portions from the neck, 
head, and skirls separated, and the fleece then made as 
compact as possible, by pushing the sides towards the 
centre. ^'The loose wool is then thrown upon the 
fleece, which is followed by turning over the sides and 
end^so as to form an oblong stripe, say about two to 
three feet long, and one and a half wide, which moved 
to the front edge of the table. He then commences to 
roll the long stripe, aided by a boy at the other end of 
it, who lay their arms flat from the elbow to press the 
wool as the rolling proceeds, till the stripe is reduced 
to six or nine inches in width, depending on the size of 
the fleece. The boy then mounts upon the tabic, and 
each commences rolling from the ends .of the stripe till 
the parts meet, when the boy rolls his portion on the 
top of assistant's, firmly pressing it till the twine is 
passed round both ways and tied, which eflticlually se- 
cures the fleece, no matter how roughly handled. Af- 
ter it receives a slight pressure, it presents somewhat 
the form of a cheese." He earnestly enjoins that the 
fleeces should be thoroughly cleansed, and nothing put 
within them but '' clean things," 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 



Oraftino Large Apple Trees. — "Agricola," 
(Enfield, Ct.) J. J. Thomas, in the Fruit CuiturUt, 
says, that when it becomes an objeot to change the tops 
of large trees by grafting, it is best, *' instead of cutting 
off the large branches aiui grafting them at once, to 
prune the top in part, which will cause an emission of 
vigorous shoots. These are then budded or grafted 
with ease and success; and as the gnifts gradually ex- 
tend by growth, the remainder of the top may, by suc- 
oepsive excisions, be entirely removed.^ He recom- 
mends, however, that trees '' which are old, crooked, 
stunted, or diseased, should be rejected at once." 

Low Blackbbrst Bttshzs. — " Ao&icola." The 
low, or running blackberry, is a very difficult plant to 
eradicate. Its roots, which are very numerous, pos- 
sess the power of sending out sprouts, which become 
tops, from almost every part, and plowing or cutting 
seems only to multiply them. The best mode of de- 
stroying them which we have ever known, is pasturing 
closely with sheep. The sheep, if kept short, will bite 
c^the briers as soon as they appear above ground, and 
this course, if continued two or three seasoiu, will de- 
stroy a large portion of them. 

Corn Shjeller.— L. E., (Naperville, III.) We 
think Clinton's sheller would answer your requisitions. 
It will fit ears of any size, and will shell the corn per- 
fectly clean from the oob. It is made both single and 
double. The single medium will shell one hundred and 
fifty bushels per day, having one man to turn and one to 
feed. The double one requires two men to feed it, to 
work to advantage, and is capable of shelling two hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty bushels per day. It may 
have too cranks attached to it, or it may be easily fit- 
ted for horse-power. It is strong and durable, and not 
likely to get out of order. The price of single machines 
is $10, and of the double one, $13. They are for sale at 
the Albany Ag. Warehouse. 

Gooseberries. — H. P., (Clifton Park, Saratoga 
Co., N. Y.) Downing, in his Fruitt and Fruit Trees 
of America, says all that is necessary to prevent mil- 
dew, is — '* 1st, to root up and destroy all inferior kinds 
subject to mildew; 2d, to procure from any of the nur- 
series some of the best and har\liest Lancashire varie- 
ties; 3d, to keep them well manured, and very tho- 
roughly prnned every year." A writer in the April 
number of the Horticulturist, states that his remedy 
against mildew in this fruit, is salt hay from the marshes, 
spread around the bushes to the depth of three inches. 
It is su^rgested that common coarse hay, soaked in 
brine might do as well. For further particulars in re- 
gard i> the best mode of cultivating the gooseberry, we 
refer to the article above mentioned. 

Ashes, Salt, and Plaster.— A Young Farmsr, 
(New Britain, (3t.) We cannot cite any experiments 
in answer to your question ; but would recommend that 
yoc try ashes, salt, and plaster, in the following man- 
ner: 1. Apply the three substances mentioned, in the 
same way and at the same time, Hpardt^y, to three 
rows of com of equal length, giving an equal value of 
each substance to each row; next to these three rows, 
leave one row to which nothing shall be applied. 2. Mix 
together the tame value ofaehee and eoH as in the first 
case was applied separately to two rows, and apply 
this mixture to two other rows; to the next row apply 
plaster as in the first case, and leave the fourth row 
without anything. 3. Mix together the eamg value qf 
aehee, ealt, and plaster ^ as in the first case was applied 
to three separate rows, and apply this mixture equally 
to three rows. 4. Apply a mixture of taU and fatter 
to two rows, as was specified for the other oases. Go 
through a fourth or half an acre in this way, in alterna- 
tion, in order that each division of rows may have an 



equal chance in regard to soil, &cc At harvest, care- 
fully weicrh the product of each row or division, both 
stalk and grain; note the result, and report to ue. 

Locust Seed. — '' A Sitbscrtber," (Ballston Spa., 
N. Y.) Locust may be sown in spring as well as fall, 
but to insure their quickly vegetating, hot water shonki 
be poured on the seeds, and they should remain im- 
mersed for five to ten minutes. This will soften the 
hard skins, and if planted immediately, they will vege- 
tate in a few days. We cannot say what quantity of 
seed would be requisite for an acre. In our prar*- 
tice of raising locust trees, the seed was sown in beds, 
and the plants transplanted the next season to the plf.- 
oes where it was wished to have them grow. The yel- 
low locust is considered preferable for timber. It is for 
sale by Mr. Thorburn, of this city, at $1.50 per 
pound. Carrots may be grown to advantage on a clo- 
ver ley, with rich loamy soil, such as you describe. 

Ashes, Rotten Wood, Bonbs, &c. — 1. Does the 
decay of woody substances, (brush, small branches, &c.,> 
by rotting on or in the soil, furnish alkali, and benefit 
land equally, or to a greater extent than if the same 
had been converted into ashes ? a. 

2. Will bones require to be broken small before the 
application of sulphuric acid, and what is the best and 
most economical mode of performing the process of pul- 
verization, and what quantity is required per acre ? b, 

3. Is the fertilizing property of bones injured ; and if 
so, to what extent, by calcination, and how, and in what 
quantities, should they be applied when burnt ? c. 

4. What is the best way of preserving cabbages 
through the winter in large quantities, fresh and green, 
as I sometimes see them Id. P. 

a. More alkali would be formed by burning the 
woody substances, and if the soil was sufficiently light , 
perhaps greater benefit would be derived by applying 
the ashes; but if it was a compact, tenacious soil, the 
greatest benefit would probably be derived flrom the nn- 
burnt vegetable matter, because its greater bulk would 
tend to render the soil more friable. 

b. The advantage of breaking bones before applying 
snlphnrio acid to them, is that they would dissolve soon- 
er than if used whole; but the breaking does not appear 
to be indispensable. They should be frequently stirred 
to aoeelerate the action of the acid. The quantity ap. 
plied per acre, varies from eight to twenty-five bushels 
[See Feb. No., p. 53.] 

e. By burning, the gelatine of bones, which is an ex- 
cellent manure, is dissipated, and only bone-earth, or 
phosphate of lime remains; but the exact difference in 
the value of burned and unburned bones, we do not 
know. 

d. We must leave this question to those who have 
had experience in the business. 

Proper Construction or Lightning Rods.— - 
Several inquiries have been received in reference to 
the best mea^^pf securing buildings against injury by 
lightning. TMre is no cbubt that iron rods properly 
made ami attached to the buildings, are a great if not 
certain protection against this subtle fluid. The great 
principles to be observed in the construction and erec- 
tion of lightning rods are, that the connection of the rod 
should be complete and perfect throughout its whole 
length; that it should be attached by non-conducting 
snlMStanoes; that the rod should be protected against 
rust, at the points, which should be plated with some 
metal, such as silver or platina, which will not corrode 
by exposwe to the atmosphere; that the lower end of 
t ht i iod should be always surrounded by moisture. 

The following observations in relation to this subject 
were written some years since by Professor Olm stead, 
of Yale College, and published in SUliman*s Journal. 

1. The rod should be closely joined together through- 
out^ either by securing one part within another, or bj 
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welding several parts together; this will prevent the 
interruption occasioned to the pastsage of ele»Mricity 
throupfh links or loose joints, [fa some instanr(\s wo 
have beard of the parts of the rods being so made that 
one woald screw into the other, making the connection 
more perfect than it otherwise could be.— »£t)s.] 

2^ The points of the rod above should be gUty since 
the conducting power of iron is impaired by oxidation. 

3. The rod shotild descend into the ground far enou<;h 
to be always in contact with moist earth. This depth 
will vary in difTerent places. In some places five feet 
will be sufficientj in others six or seven will be required; 
and in soils particularly dry, it may be prudent in the 
season of thunder-storms, to connect the bottom of the 
rod (by moans of a chain or the rod continued,) with a 
well or vein of water. The chain or rod may be in- 
closed in some substance, or be painted with a thick 
coat of lamp-black to keep it from from rusting. When 
the bottom of the rod terminates in the ground, it may 
branch oflfin several directions. 

4. The height of the rod above the building should 
be regulated on this principle; that a lighining rod will 
protect a space in every direction from Uj of ttcice iU 
length aboce tke building, 

5. The rod should be fastened to the house by wood- 
en in preference to iron stays; for though electricity 
takes the shortest route, yet in case the rod were im- 
perfect, the passage of the fluid into the building would 
be favored by iron bolts. [We have seen blocks of 
wood used for fastening the rods to the building; in 
some instances, thimbles or cylinders of glass, or horn, 
have been inserted in the blocks for the rods to pass 
through. It is argued that, as the glass and horn are 
non-conductors of electricity, the fluid is not liable to 
be led into the building at the points where the rods are 
attached, but by leaving the rod insolated, allows the 
electricity to pass downward without interruption. — 
Edb.] 

6. The kitchen chimney, being that alone in which a 
Are is usually kept during the summer, requires to be 
especially protected. 

7. Paint made of lamp-black is best suited to light- 
ning rods, this substance being a better conductor tjian 
other kinds of paint. 

In addition to the remarks of Prof. Olmstxad, it 
may be proper to call attention to some essential par- 
ticulars. It should be remembered that the attractive 
power of the rod only extends through a certain space, 
which, according to Prof. O.'s calculations, is twice 
the length which the rod projects above the building. 
A sufficient number of rods must therefore be provided 
to protect the whole surface of the building. 

Practical electricians state that during thunder storms, 
there are three diflcrent discharges of lightning; ^* from 
the earth to the clouds; from the clouds to the earth; 
and through the atmosphere from one cloud to another." 
The latter discharges are said to be j|^re frequent than 
any others, and often take the eartn in their course. 
They were formerly called ** rebounding strokes of light- 
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''To meet these various discharges of lightning,'' 
says an anonymous writer tn the New England Farmer j 
** we must have conductors aimed at all parts; that is, 
they should present in all directions, an attracting in* 
fluence, by which the electric fluid may be discharged 
gradually and sflently, without an explosion. The ex- 
plosion prevented, all harm is prevented. This at- 
tracting or receiving power, as it is more properly 
termed, depends on the points; hence the gre^r the 
number of points and sharp and rough corners, the 
greater the protecting power. Conductors should not 
only be armed with these numerous points, and should 
be pointed to the ground, but they should be placed on 
the most exposed parts of the baUding." If these rules 



are cftrrect, and they certainly correspond with our ob- 
servation, it followb that square rods, with jagged cor* 
ncrs. prcbcnting numerous points, will afford to a build- 
ing much more protection than round rods. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



I Graham^* Amkricax Muxthly Maoa2ine; Georak Graham, 
ediior : publislied by G. R. Graham & Co., ri.iladt-lph.a. 
We have received the May number of this beautiful 
literary work. The embellishments consist of a spirited 
and elegant picture illustrating a dant^c of Mandan 
women ; a picture of the '^ Lover's Leap,*' on the Chat- 
tahoochee river, Georgia ; and a *' Colored Flower" — 
the latter exceedingly beautiful, and in a style dilTerent 
from anything wo have before seen. The ccmtcnts em- 
brace several well-written articles by J. FKKKiMoac 
Cooper, W. H. C. Hosmer,S. D. Phelps, and otben». 
The terms of this work are three dollars a year in ad- 
vance. 

TRArrSACTfOKS or RBXSSKLRABa COUMTT AoaiCCLTCRAL SocisTT 
for the year 1846^ 

We are indebted to Georob Vail, Esq., for a copy 
of the above pamphlet, which embraces 106 pages of 
interesting matter in reference to the operations of this 
Society for the past year, including the able addresses of 
Gould & Vail— the former delivered at the last show 
of the Society, and the latter at the last annual meeting 
in February. This Society is constantly gaining friends 
and influence, and few associations are doing more thaa 
this for the advancement of the public good. 
Thf. AMKRicAJr JopRNAL OP Iksakitt, edited by the officers of tha 
New- York State Lunatic Aiiylum, Utica. 
The prewnt is the third volume of this valuable pub- 
lication, which we hope is extensively read, as it is cal 
culated to bo very beneficial by giving information in re- 
gard to the proper modes of treating insanity. It is 
published quarterly at one dollar per annum. 
A Rook tor rvcrt Farmer : The American Vrterinarian, or 
Diseases of Domestic Animals, showinfr the Cautrs, Symptonos, 
and Remcdios, and Rules for Restoring and PrcAcrving Health ; 
with direoiuns for Breeding and Training; by S. W. Cole, edi- 
tor of the Agricultural Department of the Boi^tou CultivaU'ry Jtc, 
Boston. Jou.f P. JawETT k Co. 

This will be found a useful book. It has one advan- 
tage over any other of the kind which has appeared here, 
that is, it speaks of diseases under the names by which 
ibcy are known in this country, and the remedies pre- 
scribed are generally within the reach of every farmer, 
and may frequently be had on his own farm. This is 
quite a convenience, to say nothing of the saving in a 
pecuniary view. We recommend the work, and second 
the suggestion that it should be in the possosi^ion not only 
of farmers, but of every one who keeps a ''horse, 
cow, sheep, pig, dog, or a few fowls.'' A few copies 
have been left for sale at our oflicc, aij^fty cents each 
It is very neatly printed, and well bound. 
Thb Rnoush Spkllxtig Buox : designed to teach Orthography aad 
Orthoepy, with a critical Analysis '^f the Language, and a Clas- 
•ilication of its Eleroents on a new plan ; with appropriate Le»> 
sons for the InstrucKou and Iraprorement of the Young : by ihe 
American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge- New- 
York. Lkavitt, Trow Sc Co. 

This book appears to be the first of a series, which it 
is designed to publish, under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Society for the Dilfusion 
of Useful Knowledge. From a brief examination of it, 
we ar^ inclined to think it is well calculated for its ob- 
ject. We think the analysis and classification of lan- 
guage will bo found very useful. 

PoxK Busi.vE.ss IN CivciNNATi. — Ovcr 3000 hogs 
were cut and packed by a single pork house in CiocuiDa- 
ti, in three consecutive days, the past wiatcr. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



Communications have been received daring the last 
month, from Solon Ramsdoll, One of your Subscribers, 
Wm. R. Prince, Wm. A. Wolcott, A Subscriber. Plow- 
bov. Caius, Z. C. Robbins, J. W. H., A Young FarniPr, 
S.'W. Jewett,D. G. W., Agricola, H. Palmer, D. T.,A 
Subscriber, David Thomas, I. A. H., Wra. Wallis, J. 
D. Jones, J. D., A Bee Keeper, Queens County, F. K. 
Phenix, Charles Stcane, Spalding, T. C. Peters, H. J). 
R.. W. H. Hayward, D. S. Howard. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c. have been received as fol- 
lows : — History of Wyoming, by Charges Minor, an 

elegantly bound copy, from some unknown friend. 

Transactions of Rensselaer Co. Ag. Society for 1846, 

from Geo. Vail, Esq. A pint of Osage Orange seed, 

from Messrs. £ly & Campbell, Cincinnati. Parts 

V and YI of Bombey & Son, illustrated edition of Lea 

& Blanchard, Philadelphia, from the publishers. 

Abstract from the Returns of the Agricultural Societies 
in Massachusetts, from Wm. Bacon, Esq. Prize List 
of the Windsor Co. (Vt.) Ag. Society. 

We tender our thanks to Mr. Colman, for three beau- 
tiful volumes which he has just sent us from London, 
entitled, I. The Cultivation of Flax ; the Fattening 
of Cattle with native produce; Barn-feeding and Sum- 
mer-grazing, by John Warnes, Esq. II. A Series of 
Letters on Agricultural Improvement, by John J. 
Mcchi. III. Practical Farming and Grazing, with ob- 
servations on the breeding and feeding of sheep and cat- 
tle, &c.; by C. Hillyard, Esq. 

fS^We have received from Wm. Sticknet, E.«(q., of 
Boston, a ham from one of his Soflblk pigs, cured after 
the mode mentioned in our February number, page 59. 
It is our opinion, as well as that of some of our friends of 
teute ^hfii the ham is a very fine one; but though we would 
institute no invidiotu comparison, we are of the opinion 
that the excellence is more owing to the breed t^ pigs 
than to the mode of curing. 

Egyptian Corn. — We have received from Ctri7s 
Inoalls, Esq., of New Hartford, Oneida county, N. Y., 
a sample of this kind of grain. A variety quite similar 
to this has been cultivated in this county, cbiefly as a 
curiosity, for several years. It is of the same family as 
broom com, producing its seed in a similar manner. 
We are not aware that it has any particular qualities 
which would render its cultivation profitable. 

OsAOE Oranoe. — ^We are pleased to learn that Mr. 
Thorburn of this city has received a quantity of the 
seed of the Osage Orange. It oomes direct from its 
native country, the banks of Red River in Texas. It is 
highly recommended as a hedge plant, and for this pur- 
pose is considerably cultivated in some of the south- 
western States. We have seen some fine hedgea of it 
in the neighborhood of Cincinnati and other parts of 
southern Ohio. How it may stand the winters of this 
latitude we are unable to say, but deem it well worth a 
trial, being confident that it will answer admirably if it 
should prove suffioientlv hardy. From a communication 
in reference to the cultivation of this plant, published in 
the Cincinnati Oazetie, we extract the following : — 

" The best way to start a hedge of this plant, is to 
procure some of the seeds, of which aboat 7,000 are 
comprised in a quart. Scald them in water near the 
boiling point, and plant them in mirsery beds, in good 
soil, and keep down the weeds the first year. In trans- 
planting, the plants should be set about 2 2 inches apart. 
These facts will enable any person to form a correct 
judgment of the mnnber necesury to plant in any given 
iMgth of Mlge: Th0 ieedahouldbetowRMrly inthe 



spring, and if not preferred to sow as above in a nor* 
sery bed, to be afterwards transplanted, it may be sown 
where the fence is wanted, by preparing the ground, 
and using a garden line to get the fence straiirht, cover- 
ing the seed lightly with fine earth. When the plantf^ 
are up, they must be kept clean and well hoed ; and in 
the fail they should be headed down to within two or 
three inehes of the ground.'' 

The price of the seed is $3.50 per quart. A quart is 
said to contain from 7,000 to 8.000 seeds. It is for 
sale by Mr. Thorburn, corner of Broadway and Maiden 
Lane. 

Address at the State Fair. — ^It will be seen by 
reference to the doings of the Executive Committee, 
published in this number, that the Hon. Silas Wrigut 
has consented to deliver the address at Saratoga, on the 
occasion of the Fair. 

New Horticultural Work. — It will be seen by a 
notice in this paper, that the Massachusetts Hortieul* 
tural Society is about to commence the publication of its 
Transactions. The work will be issued in Parts, aa 
the materials aeonmulate; and each Part will contain 
from rouR to six Plates, chiefly of Fruits, but oo- 
sionally of Flowers, drawn and colored from nature, 
by the best talent the country can produce. It ^ill 
contain accurate descriptions of the Fruits and Flowers, 
of whioh plates are given, original papers from the 
regular and corresponding members of the Sorioty, its 
proceedings, &o., &o. From the talent, gooil taste and 
energy embodied in this Society, wc confidently antiei- 
cipate a work of great practical value, in a most taste- 
ful dress. 

Rensselaer Institute. — ^Bv reference to an adver- 
tisement in this number, it will be seen that the summer 
term will commence on the 5th of the present month. 
We believe this to be one of the most usefui institutions 
in the country, and cordially recommend it to thnse who 
wish their sons to pursue a course of studies which is 
particularly calculated to the adaptation of the sciences 
to agriculture and the arts. A more detailed notice of 
the system of instruction pursued here, will appear next 
month. In the meantime parents wishing to place their 
sons in an institution like this, can address Prof. B. F. 
Greene, Renselaer Institute. Troy, N. Y.. who will 
furnish them with all the information necessary to enable 
them to judge correctly a.^ to the merits of the institu* 
tion. 

Fine Fowls. — ^We have received from Mr. Asbiah 
Cornell, of Newtown. Bucks county. Pa., a cock and 
two hens of the *^ Bucks county bre^.'' so called, and 
a cock and two hens of a stock imported from China. 
The latter are beautiful birds — of large size, -with small, 
neat heads, clean, flat legs, and almost perfect symmetry 
of body, with a fine glossy black plumage. They are 
chickens of last season , and though in only middling 
condition, the cock weighed on the scales here, eight 
and a quarter pounds. The hens were not weighed. 
We think we have never seen any other fowls of so 
large a size, which were in all respects so fine in ap- 
pearance as these. We do not mean to say that all 
Chinese bens are of this obaracter, for Mr. Cornell 
observes — ** I have seen some China fowls which were 
quite diflerent from 4hose I send you, being coarse-boned, 
with long legs, long neek, large head, with a short and 
disproportionately small body ; but such as I send you, 
I consider the best for beauty and the table of any kind 
I have ever been able to obtain.'' 

The ''Buoks county fowls" are Urge — the cock. 
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about nin« months old, weiirHed eijrht and a half pounds. 
They aro of a dull yellowish color, and ihoir leadintr 
characteristics indicate that ihev bolonij to the tribe of 
Malays. We have no doubt, however, that they arc of 
the true kind which hax obtained such eelobriiy as the 
** Bufks wnniy breed.'* Mr. C. says of ihcm — " they 
have been in my possession, and in possession of my fa- 
ther before me, for the last forty years, and have been 
bred w^ith <Troat care as re<;ards their qaalttics for the 
market and table. There have been fowls sold over the 
country for Bucks county fowls, which were a mongrel 
brce<l, a cross of the African and common, and of dif- 
fercnt kinds bred toi;eiher. Such fowls cannot bo relied 
on. Those I send you have been kept pure, having 
been bred on this farm for the long period I have men> 
tioned." 

O^We would call attention to the advertisement of 
Morsk's horse, in this number. A cut and description 
of him was given in our May number of last year, and 
some notice of his stock appeared in the November 
number. Five of the progeny of this horse were shown 
in this city not long since, and attracted much attention 
on account of their fine forms and good action. We are 
informed that a young stallion of this stock has lately 
been purchased by Messrs. Nottinoham & Co., near 
Palmyra, N. Y., for $800. 

Green Crops as Manure. —The Report on Ma- 
nures, made to the New Castle County Agricultural 
Society, Del., states that William Polk, of CantwelPs 
Bridge, increased his corn crop ten bushels per acre, by 
turning in the second crop clover, over other parts of 
the field which was mowed for the purpose of obtaining 
seed. 

Valttk or Manure.—- The same Report also states, 
that '^ the late George Simmons, five miles from WiN 
mington, improved one of his fields by drawing manure 
from the city, which cost him, delivered, three dollars 
per cart load, and spread it at the rate of twenty loads 
to the acre, making sixty dollars for the manure, 
which was more per acre than his farm would have 
sold for, yet the increase in the crops justified the ex- 
pense." A young farmer 6 miles from Philadelphia, 
informed the writer that manure from the city, costing 
three dollars per load and one dollar for drawing, or 
four in all, was a very profitable application; and that 
he yearly expended six haadred dollars in this way. 

Improvement in Lumber Waoonb.— In the second 
number, current volume, of the Cultivator, a brief ac- 
count is given of an improvement in lumber wagons, 
which has been adopted to some extent in England. 
That account was merely intended to exhibit the prin- 
cipUot the improvement, withoat at all entering into 
the details of eonstrootion. 

Since its appearance, several correspondents have in- 
quired the mode of support for the forward end of the 
box; and some have summarily censured the lApde of 
construction, in the absence of the required information. 
The Ohio Cultivator, which copied the article, also 
states that several similar inquiries have been made.* 

The rough figure which was given of this improve- 
ment, was incorrect, and has in part, led to an erroneoas 
impression. The joint in the reach, was represented as 
too far behind the forward axle. The distance should 
not be more than twelve or fifteen inches, which is suffi- 
cient to allow all the necessary advantage to this mode. 
A heavy metalic plate, in the form of the aro of a circle, 
and a few inches wide, is fixed to the middle of the 
axle, so that the centre of the aro is the taming point 
in the reach. A similar and corresponding plate is fixed 
kk connexion with the box above. All the friction which 
occurs, is between the polished faces of these two metalio 
plates. An iron pin passes through the bottom of the 
«i '■' ■ ■ ■ ■ — ■ ■ 

* The ** plan was [not] copied from an English work,'' as that 
paper stauf, bat derivad from a verbal lource of the hi|rheel credit. 



hox and the turning point of the reach, and preserves 
the box in its place, the bottom and sides of the box 
heine f'lstened together. It will be observed that by 
this mode, the surface exposed to friction, is but little 
irroater than in the usual plates on the axle and bolster 
in t ho common way: and that in ordinary forwHid miv 
tlon, the movement from one side to the other is exceed- 
ingly sm.ilL 

A Vermont correspondent states that wagons were 
made in this way in hi:« neighborhood, twenty years a«yo, 
and failed; and he asserts that the friction between 
hox and axle would wear out the box in two wofks, and 
the axle in four. It would have been intere*«tinij to 
know by what mf>de the box was snjjported.in the ea.Hea 
he dospribf.M. By the mode already stated, wagons 
holding from^^oMr to^^r* tons, have been used in Eng- 
land, without any difficulty. 

It is not impossible that an advantage might result 
by sub^titutitii; two strong metalic rollers in place of 
the u(>[>^r plate, though hitherto it has not been found 
necessary. 

The correspondent who objects, that as "in turning, 
the wheels move ^ideways, which would be imposHible. 
unless the ground was perfectly smooth and hard/* [to 
admit their i/u/tni;-,] is informed that the wheels turn 
precisely as the wheels of any other wagon withoat al- 
tering their position on the ground, while the box itself 
moves in a contrary direction, by means of a pin through 
the turning-point. T. 

Red Cedar for Hedges. — We have sometimes 
seen in gardens and ornamental grounds, very fine 
screens of red cedar, and it has occurred to us tuat this 
plant might be used to good advantage for forming 
hedges for sheep, especially in sections which are des- 
titute of wood and timber. Some beautiful specimens 
of this kind of hedge or screen or may be seen in the 
garden of Mr. James Wilson, near this city. The 
form is conical and perfectly regular, the sides even, 
and the branches so dose it would be almost impossible 
for a rabbit or a partridge to pass through it. Nothing 
can be more agreeable to the eye, than well-set and re- 
gular line of fences of this description; and wo have no 
doubt that they would form an effectual barrier against 
sheep, and perhaps against cattle also, when they shall 
have acquired suflHoient age. 

We learn from Mr. Wilson, that the proper mode 6t 
cnltivating the red cedar is as follows: 

The seed should be gathered in the fall, as late ia 
the season as possible, and may be at once sown to the 
depth of an inch on a bed of light loam, in which has 
been mixed a dressing of peat. But few plants onlj 
will come ap the first year, but the bed should be kept 
clean by skim-hoing with a souflle or dutch hoe; and in 
the fall, the beds should be well cleaned off, saving 
what plants have come up, and apply a dress of sandy 
compost, a fourth of aa inch thick* The plants will 
come well the second year. 

When the plants are from one to two years old, 
transplant them in May, in rows one foot apart, and 
eight inches in the row. Let them stand in these rows 
one or two years, as may be convenient; but whenever 
planted oat for hedges, it should not be done earlier in 
the season than May. They may be set twenty inches 
apart, in ground prepared as for corn. They should be 
kept dear of weeds and grass; and for the first two or 
three years, they should be topped so as to keep them 
of uniform height. In four or five years, they will 
grow to the height of five f^et. 

A sandy or gravely soil appears to suit the red cedar 
best, but it grows well in Mr. Wilson's soil, which is a 
tenacious clay. We presume it would flourish on the 
dry western prairies. 

Saviito of Akimal Food bt Railroads. — ^Evarr 
one knows that la <Luviiig fat aoimalsi there is a coosid- 
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erable Xobb of weight. Mr. Colman, in his Fourth Re- 
port on the Agriculture of Massachusetts, states— the 
loss in driving fat cattle from Connecticut river to 
Brighton, (say 100 miles,) at from 60 to 100 pounds 
to each animal. We notice a statement in a late Eng- 
lish periodical, in which the average loss for the same 
distance, is put down at 40 pounds each for fat cattle, 
8 pounds for sheep, and 20 pounds for hogs. To give 
some idea of the aggregate loss which has thus been 
annually sustained, and the saving efleotedby transport* 
ing stock on railroads, it is computed that the number 
of animals annually transported by this mode of con* 
veyance in England, is 220,000 cattle, 1,250,000 sheep, 
550,000 swine. According to the above estimates, this 
would give a total of 27,050,000 pounds, 1 1 ,000 tons 
food saved by railroad transportation; which amount 
was formerly lost yearly, by driving the animals to mar- 
ket. The saving may ultimately be as great in this 
country, when our railroad communications become suf- 
ficiently extended. It is computed that there are at 
the present time, 4 500 miles of railroad in the United 
States, 700 miles of which are in the state of Massa- 
chusetts; 500 miles are short roads to coal mines, quar- 
ries, See. But there are, as is estimated, 10,000 miles 
of railroad in the United States, projected, and not 
completed. 



THE MARKETS. 

' The Cambria arrived at Boston on the evening' of the 90th, with 
Loiidou dates to the dd April. She brin^ news of a rise in OottoD 
equal to nearly half a cent per lb. oil American varieties of all 
kinds. The large importation of Bread-stuffs into Great Britain 
and Ireland, have had the effect of lowering the prices of grain 
and flour. At the present date. (April 22d,) the effect of the news 
on our markets is not snfficienily asceriaiucH] to jostify quotations. 



SEED DRILL AND CORN PLANTER. 

IN the April number of the Cultivator was published a descrip- 
tion and cut of the Albany Seed Planter. I would' invite the 
aUention to, and trial of the same by Farmers and Oardoers, and 
particularly those who cultivate Root crops, as Carrots, Parsnips, 
Beets, Turnips, ice, inasmuch as this insures a certain and eoiuin- 
%ud dropping of the seed. It also has a stop motion, by which ihe 
operation ceases by a touch of \he hand or toot. This Planter with 
the Cylinder is a desirable labor saving machine both for sowing 
and after culture, and with Cylinder for large seeds, should be in 
the possession of every farmer. For sale at the Ag. vv a rehouse 
and Seed Ssore of Luther Tucker. H. L. EMERY. 

PLOWS ! PLOWS ! ! ^ 

rpHE attention of Farmers and Dealers is particularly invited tq 
•■■ our assortment of Farming Tools— among which may be found 
a complete assortment of the most approved as well as common 
plows, including all sizes of the Center Draft, Side-Hill, Subsoil, 
Self-Sharpening Plows, from Messrs. Prooty ft Meart, of Boeton. 
Also, the Bagte^ Subsoil, Side-Hill, Self-Sharpening, and others, 
from Messrs. Rugglea, Nourse ft Mason, or Worcester, Mass. 
Also, the Peekskiu Plow, all sizes, from Minor ft Horton, of Peeks- 
kill, N. Y-, and Delano's Diamond Plow— all for sale at the mano. 
facturers* home prices, and warranted. The adjustable Steel 
Point Self-Sharpening Plows, from the fttctory of Messrs. Rug- 
gles, Nourse ft Mason, is just received. This is a new improve- 
ment in the wearing paru of the plow, and hassevvfal advantages 
over the common plows in use. (See R. ft N.'s advertiseroeiiL) 
Also on hand Cultivators, Harrows, Heed-Sowers, and Planters, 
Ox-Shovels or Scrapera, Field Rollers, ftc, ftc., ftc, at the Alba- 
ny Aaricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, Noa. 10 and IS Green- 
it., Albany, N. Y. L. TUCKER. 

POUDPRETTE. 
rpHE Lodi Mnnnflictaring Company offer theb f^indrette for sale 
■■- the following season at nduced prices, viz : In barrels deliver- 
ed free of cartage, at anv wharf or place in the city of New- York, 
at the rate of fl.lSO per barrel, for any quantity over 7 bbU.; (un- 
der 7 bbls., 91.75.) In bmtk, at the factory, on the Haekensaek 
river, where vessels drawing 8 feet of water can come, it will be 
delivered at the rate of 35 cents per bushel. Planting 4 feet apart, 
each way, S barrels or 8 bushels of Pou^retle will effectually ma- 
nure an acre of corn, and wOl vie in cheapness and eificieney with 
any manure now in use. 

Apply by letter posl-fiBMl, to the "LOW MANUFACTURINO 
00.,« New-York, or to Jamet B. Cox, Agent, No. 90 Weet-et 

April 1— at. 

GUANO. 

son T^^^ Ichaboe Gnano, balance ship 9hakspoare*s eargo, 
^•^^ the beat ever impoined in the country, for sale in lots to suit 
— •-" E. K. COLUNS, 56 Soath^. 



AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 

'pHB ^'ubscribenj offer for sale their usual supply of White Siktia 
■■■ French Suifor Beet (or Caitle, at 75 cents per pound. 

Yeliow Qerman Beet f'or Cnttlr, a very superior sort, being qnita 
as pr(xluctive a« ihe White, growing quite as large, and said to con- 
mill more rmiriiive properiifs — Si per pound. 

White Field Carrot, growing very larjje, and pnxlncing, under 
proper cuhivmi< n. from 8 to Id.OOObuBliils pt-r acre— $1 per lb. 

Guernsey Cup Parsnips. — Beat kind, •! per lb Long Orange 
and Altriiigham Carrots for Cattle, t>l-25 per lb-, very clean seed. 

,S]/ring Vetches for soiling and green foodcr — 84 per bushel. 

Lucerne Clover^ the mosi productive clover cuhivmed, may be out 
two or ihree limes each season, producing each time as much or 
more than the common Red Clover — 25 cents per lb., 16 ib«. to tlie 
acre— sow in May. 

With a freiieral aswrtment of fresh Garden, Field and Flower 
Seeds of the bust qualities, and warranted genuine. 

J. M. THORBURN k. Co., 

^_^^ 15 John St., and 4fi5 Broadway, New York. 

^ IC7** New General Caialogue of Garden, Field and Flower 
Seeds, new Roses, ice, Ac., wr 1847, just published, and may ba 
had on application. May 1, 1847— It. 

"^ STOCK FOR SALE. 

MATCH and single Horscn, some of which can trot their mile 
under three minutoi, others rack and gallop easily, making ad 
mirable saddle-horses for Indies and gentlemen : Durhnm, De- 
von, Hereford, and Ayrshire Cattle; .Merino. .^HXon, South-Down, 
and Iv'irexier Slieep : the large white English breed of Swine, 
Berkshires, Poultry, Ac, Ac. Apply to 

A. B. ALLEN, lb7 Water-Streel, New-York. 
MnrcS 1. 1P<7— tf. 

NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

FARMERS. Plujiiers, and Gardenero, will find the LARGEST 
and M08T COAfPLETE assortment of Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Field and Garden seeds, of all kinds, ever offered in this 
market. Most of the implemenu are of new and highly improved 
patiema, warranted to be made of the best materials, pat together 
in the strongest manner, of a soperior finish, and offered at tba 
lowest cash prices. A. B. ALLEN 9c, Co., 187 Water-st, N. Y. 
March 1— 3t. 

THE FARMER AND MECHANIC, 

Jin Jtgrictdtural and Mechanical Journal. Mto devoted 

to Manufactures J Science, the Arte, etc, 

PUBLISHED weekly at 1.35 Nasaau-st.. Climon Buildings, N. 
Y. W. H. Stasr, Editor and Proprietor. The Farmer and 
Mechanic is designed to be a Family ar.d Business Newspaper, de- 
voted particularly to the objects ab«>ve specified, and generally to the 
promotion o( Temperance and Education, coiuiected with purity of 
principle and Bound morality. 

It will contain the authentic reports ot the New- York Farmer's 
Club, the Conversational Meetings of the American Institute, the 
Proceedings of the Mechanic's Institute, and other similar associa- 
tions. It will also represent the interests of those engaged in the 
Silk Culiure— for which depariment a gentleman of experience 
and qualification is engaged. Able correspondents are secured up. 
on all other sabjecis, and no expense will be spared to make tliii 
periodical suMrior to any other similar Journal in the country. 

TERMS.--ThiH periodical is printed weekly, on good paper, em* 
bellished with humerous Engravings, containing forty -eight col- 
nms.of closely printed matter, ai 93 per annum in advance. 

Advertisements of twelve lines or less, inserted once for 75 cents; 
three months. $3.50; six months, $6.00; one year, $12.00. 

07* Postmasters and others may retain 25 per cent, on all cash 
subscriptions they procure. 

All comrounicalions must be addressed, post paid, to 

W. H STARR, 

May 1, 1847. 135 Nassau-st., New York 



FINE PURE BRED SHEEP FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber being about to give up the ihnaing bnsincM, 
offers for sale his stock of Merino Sheep, cousistiiis m' 54 pure 
bred Merino ewea— all with lamb by the celebrated Rambouillet 
Buck ** Grandee," owned by Rev. L. O. Bingham, of Willisiou. 
Vu Also 50 lambs from the above-mentioned ewes, got by the 
Rambouillet buck " Chancellor," and the Panlar " Mt. Defiance,*' 
now owned by Merrill Bingham, Esq., of Com\raI1, Yt. It in be- 
lieved by their owner that they are fully eqnal to any flock o 
sheep in the country for raising stock. The ewes, aside rVom 
ralsaig a lamb each, sheared last June, upon an average, 4 lbs. 4 
oz. otwell washed wool— perfectly clear from gum. The wool was 
sent to Samuel Lawrence, Esq., of Lowell, and pronounced by 
him to be the right kind of wool fbr our fhrmcrs to raise^beiug 
the most profitable. 

Satisfactory evidence of the blood can be given. Apply to tha 
sabscriber at Willistoii» Vt„ or A. B. Allen. 187 Waler-st N. Y. 

Good endorsed notes on six months time will answer as well aa 

*** ^•^' THOS. R CANPIELD. 
May 1— lu 



porehaseis, by 
AprUl.--iA 



HORSE RAKES. 

•firiLCOX'S Revolving Horse Rakes, which has taken the pre. 
W nrinms al roost of the New England Fairs, for sale at the 
Albany Ag. Warehoofe and Seed Store— price $7 w>«i|» 
MayU8*7. L. TUCKBB. 
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RENSSELAER INSTITUTE, 
rpIIB Sammer 8e»:$ion for 1847 ol'the Renasclaer IiMiittif<t, v^ill b« 
*■ openetl on Wrdiie»«lay the Sth of Muy proximo. For informa- 
tion ill re<(uni to the course of study, terroa of iji«iruction, and ottier 
iL-iiticuluriK, inquiries may be addressee! to the Director of tlie 
ii!»tiiuic. rrof B. FRANKfJN GRKEXB, Troy. N. V., by whom 
{muiphlets Will be furnislied containini; a detailed view of ili« course 
of study and all other necessary information. 

Rcii^^t'laer Institute, Troy, N. Y., April 15, 1S47— 2l. 



AGENCY FOR PATENTS, 
Washingtanj J). C. 
7F.NAS r. ROBBlNtf, Meclianical Engrineer, and Ajrenl for 
^^ priiouruig Patent'*, Will prepare the necessary drawint^s and 
papers for applirantA for Pulenis, and tran.«{ii<t all other business 
in (he line (if his profession at the Patent (.>ffioe. He can be con* 
•ultcd on hII qur»iioiis rclaiinif to the Patent laws, ami decisions 
ill the United Stales or Europe. Persons at a distance, desirous of 
hnv, in; cxtiini nations made at the Patent Office, prior to making 
applicaiion tor a patent, may forward, (posi-paid, enclosing • fee 
of Hve dollars,) h clear staieineni of their case, when immediate 
attiiiiton Will be ^tven to ii, and all the information that could be 
obtained by a visit of the applicaui in person, promptly communi- 
caied. 

All letters on business must be post paid, and contain a suitable 
fee. where a written opinion is required. 
Office on F. street, oppviite the Patent OfRe. 
He has the honor of referring, by permi»sion. to 

Hon. Edinumd Burke. Commissioner of Patents ; 

Hon. H. 1, EUi* worth, Inte '• " 

H. Knowle<t. Machinesi, Patent Office ; 

Jtidgc Cranch. Wasliington, D. C; 

Hon. R- Choote, Ma't.^achu.setis, U- i*. Senate; 

Hon. W. Allen, Ohio ; 

Hon. J. B- Bnvlin. M. C, Missouri ; 

Hon. Willis Hall, New-YorK ; 

Hon. Robert ."^niith, M- C, Illinois; 

Hon. S. Brcevj U. t». Senate ; 

Hon. J. H. Relfe. M. C Missouri ; 

Capt. H. M- Shreeve, Missouri. 
May 1, 1^17— 3t. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

HoRTiccLTURAL 1 1 ALL, School- Strcct, ) 
Boston. March 25. 1S47. ) 

THE MaMachnnetts norticultural S<icieiy announce 10 the pub- 
lic, that \U Committee of Publication is prefaring to publish 
the fir«t number of a series of Transactions of the Society. 

Tins pubiicaiion hmt been for some years in route mpl at ion, and 
materials have been collected for this purpse ; but it has been 
hitherto delayed until the funds of the 8cK'ieiy should enable it to 
be produced in a style of excellence which could nut fail to render 
it both permanent, and an honor to the advanced slate of the Horti- 
culture of the present day. 

It is intended that the work shall be inroyoiorMro, and the num- 
bers shall appear as frequently as materials accumnlaie ; each shall 
contnin from i?oi;r to six Platks. chiefly of Fruits, but occa- 
sionally of Flowers, draMni and colored from nature, by the best 
t^cnt the country can produce, and also the proceeiliiigsof the So- 
ciety, incUuliiiif the re|H)rts of the weekly and annual exhibitions, 
to t>ie d.itc of publication. 

The Society hope« soon to oflTersuch premiums for able commu- 
nications on llonicultural subjects, as sliall secure to these Tran- 
sactions papers containing information of great practical value to 
all interested in this pursuit. 

Although the authors o( papers will alone be generally responsi* 
ble for their contents, yet alt accoimis and descriptions of Fruits 
will be pnbli.'ihed under the immediate supervision of the Fruit 
Committee, and of Flowers tinder that of the Flower Committee ; 
so that the authentinty of the Society will be attached to the most 
essential portions of tiieir Transactions. 

T(^ establish a standard for all the present varieties of fruit, and 
to enable the public to judge of the quality of new kinds, as Ihey 
shal. be presented from imported trees, or from varieties origina- 
ting in this country, will be one of the principle purposes of these 
Trnnsnctiotis. and will receive the particular attention, not only of 
the Committees o{ the Society, but also of the most ezperience<i of 
its individual members. 

The price, to the members of the Society, will be about the cost 
of plates, printing, &c., and will not exceed seventy-five cents per 
number : to others, the charge will be one dollar. 

All communications intended for publication, may be nddresfed 
to J. K. Tbschbmacukr, Esq., Corresponding Secretary of the So- 
ciety, Boston. 

Orders and subscriptions for these Transactions, may be ad- 
dressed to W. D. TiCK.fOR & Co., publishen, corner of* Washing- 
ton and School -streets, Boston. 

Gominittee of pubiicaiion, J. E. TESCHEMACHER, 

C. K. DIF^LAWAY, 
EBEN'R WIGHT, 
SAMUEL WALKER, 
JOSEPH BRECK, 
AARON D. WILLIAMS, Jr. 

¥«»y ^— It. E. C. R. WALKER. 

BOX FOR EDGINGS. 

QNE. Thousand yards Box Edging:*, for sale at a low rate. Ap- 

Y^ ply at the Agricultural Warehouse, No 10 6reen-st , Albany. 

March X-^Hx. LUTHER TUCKER. 



A VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE. 

THE suhwriber t)flers for <ale a valuable farm, situated one 
mile ea&t 01' the beautiful village of .<<kanealeies, in (he county 
of Onondaga, on the. old Seneca turnpika road, leading from Au- 
burn to Onondnga Hollow, containing 1^7 acres ot'laiid. There is 
on i>aid farm a good dwelling-houir. two large barn«. sheds, and 
other convenient out- buddings. It is well watered, itoil of the first 
quality, pleosHJiily Ux>ated, and is one of the most desirable situaf 
tioiis in wej*lern New- York. Enquire of the subscriber («n the 
premise*. CHESTER MOSES. 
Skaiieate le*, May 1. Jf^Tj-ll* 

VERMONT AGAINST THE WORLD. 

IX^E, the undersigned, owners of the horse " Black Hawk,*' do 
hereby otTer to rxliihit said Stallion at .Saratoga Sprun^s, dur- 
ing the show of the .New- York .State Agricultural Society in Sep- 
t^mlter next, against any entire horse that may be produced on the 
following coiMlitioiis:— Five Ju(l$;es shall be M*lccied. two by the 
accepting party anri two by u.«. ami these four shall have the power 
to Hclect the fiiih We w.ll j^Hce ^J(H) in the hands o( the Treasu- 
rer of the New- York State Agricultural Society, on or before the 
first day of September next; and whoever nccepu this offer and 
enters into the coinpetiioin, ^hall do the same, and also give notice 
of their acceptance through the ^* Cultivator,'* and any other peri- 
odical they sea fit, in the month of June next. The Judges shall 
give the award oi $1,(HH) to the horne Black Hawk, unless another 
animal entered shall , in the opinion of said Judges, or a majority 
of them, excel him in comparative merits on all of the four f<Alow- 
iug point«, viz: 1st. Perfectneis of symmetry ; 9d. Ease and ele- 
gonce of action ; .'kl. The l)e«t and most perfect broke iu harness; 
4th. The fastest trotting in harness. The place, time and the length 
of the trotting course to lie determined by us, near the show ground 
dur.ng the fair — ^the distance to be not less than three nor over tea 
mile-*, as Black Hawk will \\o\ at that tune be fitted and in proper 
condition for trotting. In ca«e we are l>eaten, we reserve ihe right 
to put him in train and make a second match, to which each party 
shall add SidO more to iht premium fund. The eecoiid match to 
come ofl* M'lihin six weeks at Ihe «ame place. Should there be 
more than one horse entered to compete with Black Hawk, the 
winning party ^hatl be entitled to the whole fund. 

D K. 4 N. H. HILL. 
Brid|>ort, Vt.. April 6 — It. ' 

A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER. 
JOHN P. JEWETT if Co., 23 CornhUl. Boston, 

nAVEjnilpulili-«hedoneof the most valuable work? for far- 
mer* ever iMiied fnun the American pren-*. entitled 
THE AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, or DIriEASKS OF DO- 
MESTIC ANIMAL.^ 
showing the causes, syniplonis. and remedies, and rules for resto- 
ring and prfserviiif; health by good management, with direction* 
for trainn g and breeding. By S. W. Cole, eduor Agricultural de- 
partment Biwton Cultivator. 

Mr. Cole has spent several years in compiling and testing the 
fWcts he now otfrrs to the farmers of this country. He has pro- 
duced a work of great vulue to every man who keeps but h f^ingle 
horse or cow. but to the iirnctical farmer its value can hardly be 
over estimated. The whole subject of the Trtatmtnt of Dotnttit 
Animals, is treated in the most thorough manner, comprising the 
Horse, Ox, Cow, Sheep, lIog«, Dojt*, Hens, Turkey-*. Geese, 
Ducks. BinU. Bees. Ac, &c. The whole is compressed into one 
volume of 'i-vH closely printed pages, with 7 beautiful wood en- 
gravings, firmlv bound in leather. To be sold at the low price o{ 
50 cto., in order to bring it within the means of every man. No 
pains or expense have been spared on the part of the antlmr or the 
publishers, to produce a work worthy a place in every Farmer's 
library. 

For frale at the office of" Tmb Ci'lttvatoii," and at the |>rinei- 
pal Book and Agricultural Stores in the country. 
JOmi^ P. JEWETT k Co. 

ALBANY SEED STORE. 
FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 

THE growth of 1846. The subs<'riber begs to inform his friends 
and customers that he is now daily receiving his fresh Garden 
and Flower Seeds, and has now in .More a general assortment, 
from the most reliable sources, both foreign ami domestic- Among 
the more important, and for the first sowings in hot beds, he would 
name —Early York, Susarlonf, and Baitersea cabbage; Early 
Ox Hnrt, a French variety of unequalled quality, for both heading 
and delicacy ol flavor: it comes in use immediately oAer the York, 
Hnd is of equal delicacy ; fine Early Caul 1 (lower ; Cai>e Broccoli; 
Early Prince Albert Pens zCedo Nulli ; Blue Imperial, and other 
renowned Garden Peas; Early Scarlet Short Top Radish: be< 
Early Lettuces ; Purple Egg Plant ; Apple or Rareripe Toma- 
to, Ac. 

From his long experience in the btiainess of a Seedsman, and 
unequalled correspondence, both at home and abroad, he hopes to 
merit an increased continuance o( patronage. His assortment of 
Field Turneps, Car.-ots. and beets, is not to be surpas.v*d. And in 
the Flower Garden department, every variety to l>e found in Lon- 
don and Paris is regularly sent out : — the finei^t German Asters and 
and Balsams, with too numerous a list of new Annuals to put in an 
adverti.«ement. Gladiolus Floribunda Riiols, Tiger Flowers, Double 
Dahlias, and many other desirable spring bulbs. Canary birds, 
of the finest song. Fancy Cages in great variety; fre><h Canary, 
aitd other bird beeda ; Glass Fountains. &c., Ac. [TT* Traders 
supplied. WM. THOUBflRN. 

April 1— 9t. • Corner Broadway and Maiden Ltne. 

(t7* Also a large axMl fiue assortment of Fruit Trees and Ruaet 
Catalogues gratis. 
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JOSEPH BRECK V Co., 

NEW.ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

AND SEED STOKE. 

Sot. 61 and 92 North Markil-Slrttl, Boiton. 

CiFFBR (hr »le one of Ihe mwl oleii.ive «ollecijon> of VEGE. 

^ TAUl.K, AURICUI.TURAI.. uid M^WIlR ^EEDS, is bt 

Alil^vaiTileKiiplianarilOBTICULTirRALandAORICUL- 
TL'RAL IMI'lJ'lJiKNTa.imdTOOIJt.- 
Siiwt totulia"^ FLO WBR 



ulmnirBix 



Iniprni'iiiir Uie numerow vsriitin of hMdy flowed, which btve 
•a lone been Ihe ubjed of llicir culIivaliiHi, aiHl Ihcy feel iwucd 
Ib^I liie Accdfl uved by IhemicLvH cuinol ba nrpuHd by uiy 
<flbi:i £ivwi:n Ju (he couulry- 

OARDEK SEEDS. 

Eartti Pau— CnlMNulll. Early Warwick, EiiHyCIniiIbg,Eiirlr 
Hill, Early Frunc, Biihup'i DmrC Uiw 'npc'"'. Kuighl'i 
Ubttow, Mamiwiaii. of dia«n<ii(iin>,3ScBiiU^r quart. Fniicc 
Alban, 3T1 ocr.u per quarli Ruyal Crwii Marraw. very "oiierior, 
aiid Oueeii of Ihe Uwarf., m nry euperior MarrDwfii. nol eiceed- 
lugllfmmnhoighl, uewaiid very ei<:clleiii,e>ch So cu. per <(i. 

Cmli/rnnr— Luge Aualic, and olbtr early aiid lale »«rielie«, 

^nm^—Chapfwl'i Creun, Ni^w Hknly Cipe, Purple Ctpe, 
ChelUldiani, Bnnulotle, Early While, Purple ftc. 

CaSiaetf— Warner't liicomnatable, (very early) Queen, do.; 
Welbiigluu, Imperial, Eaily Hoiw, Early Ynk, aud olhar £ae 

Cuutt IVwKJluMa, or Pofluga! Cabbe(e— a delicale regolaMa of 

13i e«.l. pw packaie. 
Gtriiian Gtttmt—X haJadAome grawjnr | 



ry.— Snlev'e Red Solii 



» ftiw Long F 
— sicis-; viDile Spine, ISJC' 

BaLley'i Wbile do.; Seym 



,, -Bmiley'r 

WhlloAiIld, aiido - 

Stt Mnt.— l>upM ual While. 

Ja.fiir-.New TraiKpueiil Yellow, latcu. Tomaloea. 

TtrH'i 8>«e. Svttx Majoram. 

JUrfinu—Nellled Canlahiupe, Black Rock, Minorca, Sbllnun'i 
Flue R«k, Peraiau, Nutmeg. Green Citron, tc. 

AIwbK ■■ ■— ■ -"'" 



iriiep, Paraiiep aud oiber seed* fu 

GRASS SEEDS. 
and Soulhein C 



d Top; Oal GraH, O 
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THE GEKOIKE MORGAN HORSE GENERAL 
GIFFORD. 



TERMS-<IO ti 



, "niBidaya Pndayt, aik 

iteaton. In<uranee id b 
raiihedbyeiUKrorUia 



GEO. A. MAIfON, 



SENECA LAKE. 

BEAUTIFUL FARM fur tale, lyinf ng 
Co.,N.Y..al«™iT 



A BEAUT 
Seneca 
«,i:onl.iiiinJ. 



nt wood and limlier land, and ihe an 



nreel price SU per acre. The Dne.tulforihe poniiaw muiKir 
IT remain on bond and mnnnn rbr^nany yean. Title juod. 
Be farm may be viewed il any iims. Apply M RJCHARUDBY, 

, iL. ........^1... A..,A flMFx D nRV NA..4I Tjli«nv-tf Nhw. 



lie, Marc 



1, 1941 -a. 



THE OLD MORGAN GIFFORD HORSE, 

' \ Vermonl and New Hampehire ai the hi- 
1 tullion now remaining, will be IVnu 
■e aub«nber'i ttable. in Walpolc, N. K. 

9ept.Nn!!l< _ 

PHBDERICK A- WIER. 
lh»,tM7.— 3l.* 



Termt— Sia,af whi; 



Fovndrg ind Mathint Shi^ 502 aid 504 Wattr-it, 

1'HE tubKriberareepccirnllyiaviMlba Ulenlion of Mereham 
and Dealen in AURR'lfl.TURAL IMPLEMKNTU w Ui* 

Filu' Com and Cob Cmaher.lMinor & Honon'iPlowa.allk'dK 

Price, *40|Wot«tler Eaile do. 

Sinelaii'ido.— handorhurac.taoiMayhct ACo.%Ek1b ImptBrt^ 
Piligerald'a raiem Burr !;ioiic Kowi; 

Com Mill, fiVI Mayhcr Jt Co.'i much applored 

Sinclair'! Can Plate Com Pluot ; 

Mill. aiD l.aiii-duji'11 Horae Hoe Ptowi ; 



Drng Mill, •« to MS 

Hove y'g r>i- famed Hay, Sin - 

Sinrlair't Hay, Sir'aw, and 6t 

dKne'li do. io. do. 

Laj^don'a do. do. do. 

' Fanning Mill ; 
J.Hayhecft Uo.'i do. do. 
Bhiuu Canite Diaoght Premi' 

PlDWl, 

Bergen '• Self-Sharpening Ploi 



Price, f.^^ 
t do. i» 

a Thterter, •» 
t do. tM 
Co '. Fint Pre- 



in> Machine : 
I Whiirnan'a Jr., Threaber and 



Gin Gear, iMigmtnla, Bag Wheela. Ac 

r«irin|»ofall kinria maJe to oide r. W 



TO NEW-YORK FARMERS AND EMIGRANTS. 



H Cc, Itt., Jan. 10, IMS. 
Tm RicHBaorTM Wati.— GotHiMiiiansTBa Wiso.— Ilia 

low iix weeki nnea I left thorhy of Golhani, durinir wliich time 1 
■are aeni eoniiderable ofihit weaiern eoiuitry. and I mnai ny tha 



II I bad tfuiivipaled, 



ui would hardly belie* 






anuriiH. being of Ibe iichut allai 
lilici »auil'nurclia»r» LeIIerj (p^ paid) addrewed 

range from SI 



indiapulable. 



ro V."r. 



.GO lo aa.Oa per annnn, on 60 iiei« oTIand. 

' "^ JOHN GRIGQ, 

-« No. B Norm Finitb.M., Philadelphia 
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TO WOOL GROWERS. 

IVfUMEROUS liberal minded persons interested in the Wool 
J.^ business, having placed funds at our disposal for the purpose 
herein after mentioned, we shall, on the 1st day of October next, 
award and pay the following premiums, viz > Ten Golds Medals 
worth ten dollars each for the ten entire clips of most|valuable flee- 
Ces for clothin|f purposes— ten Gold Medals worth teu dollars each 
f >r the ten entire clips u( the most valuable fleeces for combing or 
worsted purposes — ten premiums of .ten dollars each for the ten best 
conditioned entire clips of Saxony Wool — ten premiums of same 
amount fttr the ten best conditioned entire clips of Saxony grade Wool 
—ten premiums of same amount for the ten best conditioned entire 
clips of Merino Wool — t(«n preminms same amount for the ten best 
conditioned entire dtps of Merino ^rade Wool — ^ten premiums of 
same amount for the ten best conditioned entire clips for combing 
A^ecea. All Wool Gn>wer8 throughout the United States are invi- 
ted to compete for them. We would again invite the attention of 
Wool Growers to our remarks on the subject of preparing wool for 
market as published in the reports of the Wool Grower-s meeting 
atSteubenville, Ohio, the 10th of Febrnary, 1847, also in the Ohio 
Cultivator, and other papers of the country. 

All bales of wool desif^ned for our care, should have the name of 
the owner or grower plainly written or printed on them in full, to- 

8 ether with our address, as follows : '* Perkins db BrowD) Spring- 
eld, Mass." 

All lots of wool intended to compete for the premiums, should 
reach us bv the 1st of August next. Growers may receive premi> 
ums if their wool be put up and marked separately, even liiough 
tiie woo] come throngii the merchant' or other wool dealer. Any 
further contributions from Wool Growers or other public spirited 
persons wilt be expended in preparing the medals, puUishiiig a re- 
port^ and in additional premiums. 

All Editors of Perit^Icals friendly to agricultnral pursuits 
throughout the United States, are respectfully requested to publish* 

PERKINS dc BROWN. 
Springfield, Mass., April 90, 1947— It. 

' THE ENTIRE HORSE, 

MORSE'S Grkt. or "Normah," will stand for the presen*. season 
at the stable of James Rigs, at GermondviMe. three .titles 
north of Lansingburgh. CALVIN MORSB. 

Laosingburghi May 1, 1817-— 9L 



THE ROSE CULTURIST. 

AVaLU ABfjE Practical Treatise on the eultiratlon and manage- 
niciit of the Ro«e in all its varieties, including Hybridizing, 
Buddini?, Grafting. Root Grafting. Forcing, and pruducing Seodlinjg 
Roses, w.th an enumeration and description of more than 200 vah- 
euf s of this beautiful flower. Krobelli9hi>d with numerous eiq^mv- 
iug«.— Mu'hn Gilt 31 cents: Mail edition 95 cents. 

Publishrd and for sale at the ofl&ceof the Farmer and Mechanie, 
135 Nassau street. 
May 1, \M'—2t. . 

CORN MILLS. 

'T^HR subscribers have just received at their Agricultural War«* 
'*- bouse, a newly invented cast-ir(»n mill, for griiidin|r com and 
other grain, either by hand or horee-power. It will grind from 3 
to 4 btishels per hour. Price. 030. 

Also the hand Com HiU, whicV. grinds fron 1 to 1^ boriiels per 
hour. Price 96.50. 

These mills are highlv economical and c<mrenient. and every 
farm and plantation ought to have them. They are simple in con- 
struction, not liable to get out of repair, and are easily operatisd. 
When one set of plates is worn out, they can be replaced at a tri- 
fling cost. A. B. ALLEN h Co^ 

May 1— St. 19? Water-st.. New- York. 

AG. WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 

iViot. 10 and 12 Gretn-st., Albany. 

FOR sale, at all times, at the above cfttabliahment, all kiads of 
Agricultnral and Horticultural Tools, Iinpieioents. and M«. 
chines, from the best manufacturers, and at as low prices as at any 
establishment in the country. 

Plows o( all kinds and sizes ; 

Harrows and Cultivator*, of different kinds ; 

Manure Forks, ShuveU, Spades, Hoes ; 

Horse Powers and Threshing Machines ; 

Corn Shellers. Straw Cuiter!*, Corn and Cob Mills; 

Drill Barrows and Corn Planter" ; 

Fitzgerald's Portablt* Burr Siune Mills : 

Harvesting and Haying Tools of all kinks ; 

Ox V(»kes and Bows. Draft, Tie-up, and other chains ; 

Grant's and other Fanninsr MilU. 

Garden Rollers. Todies' Weeding Trowels. Ora.-* Shears. French 
pattern. Border Shears. Ganleii Re«l9 and Lines. BuiMing and 
Pruning Knivfs, Ganlen Rakes. Hay Kn'ves, Tran-^plantingTVow- 
als. Pruning Saws, various kiiuU, Bark Mil is. Sugar Mill*. Bu«h 
and Bill Hook^. Root or Vegetable Cntterji. Bull Rmg^. Axes and 
Hatcheta, Patent Axe Handles, Wheelbarrows. A nM-Friction Roll- 
ers. Ship Scraper*. Spinning Wheels, Reels, Smith's Corn SheUer. 
Burralt's Corn SheUer. &c. 

Chums, Cheese Presses, Tubs, and Pails. *p., Ac. 

Together with a general a.«sortmeiit of Field, Garden, and Flower 
Seeds, .Seed Corn, Choice Potatoes, &c., kc. 

April 1. LUTHER TVCKER. 

CHEAP PLOWS. 

SiNGLE.Horse Plows, from 89.00 to $3 00* each ; 
Double. Horse '* " »3.00io8«.00 *• 

The woods of these (riows are made of the best of whitt onk. The 
handles are steamed and then 6enr erooktd, instead of being sawed 
out. This makes them much stronger and more durable. The 
Castings are made from good neic pig irtm. without any admixture 
ot old sentp. Tlie wrought iron work is of excellent quality, with 
txireu attached to the plow«. A liberal discount to dealers- 

A. B. ALLEN & Co., la? Water-street, N. Y. 
March 1— 3 t. 

FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

A LARGE and complete assortn^ent of Field and Garden Seeds 
of all kinds, constantly on hand, for s^c by 

A. B. ALLEN & Co., 1^7 Water-Street, New- York. 
March 1— 3t. 
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ft ptAHBhed OH thsJirH of •ach month, at Albany, K Y., by 
LtTTH£H TUOXER, PROPRIETOR. 

LUTHER TUCKER & S^NFORD HOWARD, EcliCon. 



f 1 per ann*— 7 copies for $5— I ft copies for f 10. 

payable always in advane e 

FtZVLIsntlfG AGEXTS Ilf 

NEW-YORK— M. H. Newman & Co., 109 Broadway; 
BOSTON— Joseph Breck A Co., 52 North-Market-Street ; 
PHILADELPHIA— G B. Zieber & Co., Booksellers : 

Of whom single numbers, or complete sets of the back volumes, 

can always be obtained. 
IT?* Advkrti«bi«5ts inserted in the Cultivator, at the rate of 
$1 .00 per 100 words, for each insertion. 

ITT** Two editions of The Cultivator are issued— one witboat 
eovors and unstitched, which, by the decision of the Postmaster 
General, is subject to newspaper postage only— the other, sutched 
n printed covers, the postage of which would be 3 J cents per 
number. Tlie covered edition is never sent by mail, except par- 
ticiilarly requested. 
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" TO DtFROTB TKB lOIL AHP mWD." 

ALBANY. JUNE, 1847. 



BREEDING HORSES— No. I. 



Messbi. Gditoks — tn the Jaoaarj namber o{ the 
Cultivator, yoa mscte aome remnrka on breeding horsea. 
I fully agree with you in rBjfBrd to the ailviinlages that 
«rDUld accruo rnun rearinj; f;aod stock nf this descrip- 
tion; and I admit also, lh« imparlance of knowing the 
history or origin of our best horsea. On this point, I 
notice that you attribute the eicalleooe of some of our 
best roadsters to an admixture or [hs blood of the Eng- 
lish race horse with our " country " mares. I shall not 
B.t present dispute the correotnass of this conclusion; 
but as some may draw the inference chat a resort to 
that tilixid vFould now be productive of equal advanta- 
Sea, I wish to oiTer a few remarks; and after hsTing 
duly considered this point, I propose, with yoor leave, to 
make some observations on the best mode of improving 
our hurses for the carriage and rnad. 

First, then, I waald observe that the homes spoken 
of by you as having produced so great an improvement 
in the stock of the oountry, were " btood bona of Iht 
oUtn linu." This is a distinction which I consider it 
Important to bear In mind; as in my opinion a great 
change has taken place in the character of blood horses 
within (he last seventy or eighty years. The fashion 
of the turf has changed; formerly, long races with 
heavy weights, were the test of superiority; now it is 
•hort races with lightweights. With this change there 
haa been a corresponding variation in the character of 
racehorses. Instead of a strong, close-knit, substan- 
tial animal, able to carry weight and sustain himself 
under long -continued action, the object now is to ob- 
tain one whose conformation will admit of his making 
the longest and most rapid strides fnr a short time. All 
who have any knowledge of animal locomotion, know 
that quite a different form and proportions are necessary 
for the dISereiit purposes mentioned — they know, pran- 
tioally, that though long legs may give speed, short 
ones are required for endu'ranoe. 

But in relation to the dilference between the blood 
horses of ibe " nlden time," and thoM of the preMnl 
day, I ilo not wish yon to rely solely on my own >tat«- 
ments. and I will therefore ofler authority which I think 
will not be queationed. I will Hrst submit the testimo- 
ny of English writers, and afterwards that of oompa- 
t«nt individual! of our own country, and thus 'by the 
months of many witoesaes " establish the point. 

The writer of an essay " On the Improvement of (he 
Breed of Horses," published b the (London) Farmer^ 
Mag. for IS45, states that the number of inferior horsea 
in England has very much increased within a few years, 
ftnd he procoads to intjuirc into the oauaes of this result: 
" The description of horse* to which our inquiry ex- 
tends, are of that class eonstttoting hunters and road, 
■tcrt, both in saddle and hameas, coachors and chargers, 



or what is. called ' half stock.' " The qualities which are 
required in this desorlption of stock, he observes — " are 
speed and endurance, with the capability of carrying 
heavy weights, with varied pace, through deep groand 
across a broken country; and in order ^at they should 
possess these capabilities, they should have what are 
commonly lermed, in hunters' phraseology. ' bont, mut- 
ch, and conpaclnat,' by which is understood compact- 
ness of form, and the bone and muscle ia their proper 
places. * * * It would appear that our blood stock for- 
merly posseaaed these characters in an eminent degree, , 
and by reference to former sporting publications, it will 
be seen that they were shorlsr In the leg, and oapnbld 
of carrying heavy weights and running long dislanoe^; , 
now they run with light weights and short dislancen, 
where bottom is not so necessary. Our fleetest racers 
were then what are now called mall horses, which 
means that they were not the tall, lengthy, leggy racers 
of the present day, but compact, muscular, and remarka- 
ble for their capabilities of carrying heavy weights, anit 
power of endurance- ■ ■ ' This change in our blood 
slock has originated in consequence of alterations wliich 
have taken place on the turf. If the great stakes at 
present were two and three miles, instead of half or one 
mile distances, they woold certainly be won by the 
' stoutest blood,' though not perhaps, the fastest horse, 
* * * A mile is not sufficient to try the strength and 
elidarnnee of any horse, although it may do to test it* 
speed for the purposes for whith he is now chiefly re- 
quired, viz., to tpin a heavy ttakt." 

An impresBion prevails in this countty, that UooJ 
horses, with long pedigrees, mnsl of course be valuable, 
and calculated to improve our oomnton stock. Heueeit 
is that large patronage is frequently bestowed on stall- 
ions, which, excepting in length of pedigree, are deci- 
dedly inferior. This tends greatly to increase the num. 
her of poor horses. The same error in breeding pre. 
vails in England, and produoes the same ill ooosequen- 
cea. This is shown by Mr, John Buaiu. Jun., in an 
essay on the " Breeding and Management of Horses oa 
a Farm," published in the flflh volume of the Journal 
qf tht Royal Jgrieulttiral Socitty, 1845,) Speaking of 
the numbers of inferior horses, with thorough-bred ^tdi- 
grees, whioh are kept as stallions, Mr, Bcrke says — 
"This system is tanlamoimt to the supposition that a 
horse of full blood, must ipio/oi.lo, be an animal likely 
to beget stock of a superior description; whereas, those 
who have paid only a moderate share of allention to tba 
subject of breeding, must b« aware that thert iiptrkapt na 
dittintt MpicUi [breed ?] tff horta among vAiek art to 
be found lo nuinjr abuJ-idrly umrihltii animalt, oiaiMn^ 
thote thai art thoroagh brrd." This faot, )U adds, b 
fully borue oat by the great numbers of " weedy tho 
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rough-bred haoks '' which are shown about the conntrjr, 
and which, though they have, he admits, ''some decree 
of sbo^'incM,'' are nevertheless quite unfit to go through 
with only a very moderate share of fatigue, with a weight 
of twelve stone, [168 lbs.] on their backs;" and he adds 
that in all probability, many of them might be purchased 
at the close of tlie season, '* for a less sum than the first 
cost of begetting them.'' 

Prof. Low, in his ** tllustrationsj'' speaks diroctly to 
this point. Ho says — '' It is difficult to institute a pre- 
cise comparison between the horses of a former age and 
those of the present day; bat rt is the opinion of the 
most careful observers, that the present breed <St nee 
horses has for a period past been tending to become 
small, long-limbed, dt'licate in constitution, and accord- 
ingly inferior to the elder horses of the turf." 

Of a similar character is the testimony of a oonres- 
pondcnt of '* Beli*t Life in London,'' 1845:) 

*' The English race horse is an animal of which all 
el ft.sses of our countrymen arejnstly proud; but at the 
sarao time it may be doubted whether the great and nu- 
merous prizcfi now oflered to speed, without much re- 
gard to stoutness do not produce results injurious to the 
country; and I wii»h to call the attention of your read- 
ers, who comprise most of the sporting public,) to the 
present state of our horses. The Arabian blood, by its 
mixture with onrs, has long sinoe attained to a won- 
derful degree of peifcrtion; and racing having been at 
an early period enrolled among our national amusements, 
the attention of the most wealthy among us has been 
directed to race horses, and to thebreedingof them with 
the utmost possible speed. Formerly horses had to run 
four miles at high weights; now it is a coarse of a mile 
and a half, with light weights, to trj' to approximate 
to the speed of stenm. One attempt has been made to 
stem the torrent, by the race instituted some years ago 
by the Duke of Portland, but it was against the fashion, 
and it was given up; and if any one objects that such a 
race is more cruel and more distressing to horses than a 
short one, I say he can know but little of racing, for 
horses differ much more in stoutness than in sp)eed ; and 
as you Icngttien the course you do away with the keen- 
ness of the con test, which is what canses the distress, 
and this in fMct is the very reason why the B. C. [Bea- 
con course, which is 4 rodes, 1 furlong, and 138 yards 
round,] is unpopular. A leggy animal, with a long 
stride is worth more now than he was in the days of our 
fathers; this I say is entirely wrong and mischievous. 
Then, as to another point — no regard is paid to sound 
and lasting legs and feet for mares or stallions; these 
points would be carefully looked to for a riding horse, 
but when it comes to breeding a more valuable animal, 
the breeder i^ays, ' Oh, the colt will come out ^K'ell at 
two years old, and win me a few good stakes, and that 
will do, never mind his logs.' Then again, what care- 
lessness there is as to size and power, especially as to 
the dam; on these points, stoutness, soundness, and 
power, I say, most wonderful indifference is daily shown, 
as any man will see wlio looks through thorough bred 
atuds, in nine cases out of ten. Let him go to Tatter- 
sail's and almost all the thorough breds he sees sold will 
be thin long-legged colts, (most of them chestnuts,) 
with slight and upright pasterns, and small round fet- 
\oe\i%. What on Cfar.th are they good for ? a Welsh 
po&j would kill throe or four of them in a coster- 
DAon^^r'e cart. Then w*e expect to sell our thorough, 
breds ip foreigners, but they will not buy small lame 
«U^^ they \mf nothing but the very best sort we 
hav6, ^n sbisrt, wbether for use at home, or as mer- 
chandise to go ftbi^an^^ we ought to be more particular 
in the sh^fe, siise, «#d 8QMndne«s of sires and dams of 
horses, th^i the Short- Horn breeders are as to their cat- 
tle; and wUsrea«, most of us, on die contrary, trust to 
blood, and tbuJ^ ^f \xMlt else. I have addressed yoo 



long ago on this subject, but I do so again because f 
think it one of great and national importance, and be* 
cause I see the evil growing daily f There would be 
much less expense and much less disappointment, if one 
colt was bred from a sire and dam of true form and 
soundness, than if six were bred at random, with the 
hope of one turning up a trump. Again, it is not near 
so easy now as it used to be to buy a good, strong, 
young hunter. And steam is in some measure the 
cause of this, for an old fashioned, compact, active, 
coaching mare, when her work was over, bred a good 
hunter by a lengthy thorough-bred horse; now, the de- 
mand for the machine is nearly gone, and the animal is 
very scarce. In the want, then, of this middle data, 
from which to recruit the patrician blood of our Sultana, 
tec., we have an additional motive to be careful about 
strength and .size in the latter. I have been bitten by 
thorough-breds when younger, but I think of them now, 
that though a large and powerful thorough-bred b the 
finest form of a horse, bring me them at random, and I 
will engage three out of four will be irredeemable nps." 
In my next I shall adduce the testimony of oor om-n 
countrymen, in relation to this subject. £<im. 

CuLTiTATioN OP Oifioirfl.^-JoHir W. Pkoctor, Esq., 
of Mass., states in the Si4on Cuiltrofor, that there are 
three individuals in his neighborhood, each of whom pro- 
duces annually from two thousand to three thousand 
bushels of onions. They, in some instances, rent the 
land at from $6 to $10 per acre, and the average pro- 
duct is 300 bushels per acre. He says the onions, when 
ready for market, are worth $100 more than the rent of 
the land and the cost of the manure, leaving this sum 
as the compensation of the labor applied." He docs not 
give tlie price of the onions per bush., but we have lately 
seen it stated that the average in that neighborhood is 
thirty-seven and a half cents per bushel . The same land 
is continued in onions several years in 8uccef»sion. Mr. 
P. states that some lots have borne this crop every year 
for ten years, without any depreciation in yield. " Mus- 
cle-bed " and leached ashes are much used for manure. 
Great pains are taken in the preparation of the soil, 
particularly to have the top well pulverized. The seed 
is sown with great aoouraoy by a machuie, and strict 
attention is given to keeping the crop clear of weeds. 
It is calculated that one man and two boys of the ages 
of 12 to 16 years will manage ten aores. Mr. P. says 
he knows of several individuals who commenced this 
business at the age of twentgr-otte, and have pursued it 
for a dozen years or more, have Jbroaght tqi respectable 
families, and are now worth comfortable estates. 

Improtei) iMPLEMCNTS.^In the report for the 
county of Champaign, published by the Ohio Board of 
Agriculture, it is said-—*' Hussy's reaping machine, 
vrorked by horse power, was introduced in this county 
during the past harrsst, and soms two or three hun- 
dred acres of wheat cut with-it. It outs the grain 
without waste, and leaves a short even stubble. It 
employs nine men and four horses to work it, and cuts 
upon an average 12 to 16 aeres per day. The man 
who sits on the machine, to pass the grain off the 
platforni, works very hard, and to great disadvantage, 
from the position in irhiph he is obliged to sit. Ma- 
chines are now being made in Urbana. our county 
town, to order, by a machinist who promises to make 
them so that they will pass o^ th9 gr^ip to the binders 
for any size sheaf that may be desired, thus superseding 
the necessity of a man on the machine for that pur.- 
pose. Improved threshing madiines, whereby th^ 
grain is threshed and dean^ by one operation, at th^ 
same cost per bushel as was formerly |>aid for thresh- 
ing alone, are now in pretty general use in this conn^. 
The wheat -drill was used by several of our farmers last 
fall, for the first time." 
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VALUE OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF VEGETABLE FOOD. 

BASED UPON THRIR PER CENTAGE OF NITROOBN. 

BY EBEN N. HORSFORD, A. M., 

Romford ProTesMr of Ajpjpttuaiom of Scime$ tt> the Arts, in tha Unirenity at Cambridfref Mam. 



iHTHODTrCTIOW. 

SiNCK Gfty-Lussao's discovery of nitrogen in the neeSs 
of plants, the conception of animal nutrition has been 
assuminff a more and more definite character. 

Already hod the principal proximate in|p*edient8 of 
meals, by taking advantage of their physical properties, 
been separated from each other; gluten, albumen and 
legumin, starch, gum, sugar, dextrine, and woody fibre 
were known, ajid their physical, as well as some of 
their chemical properties,* had been studied. 

Their more accurate chemical constitution was reserved 
to a later period, when the interesting disclosure was 
made, that they may be arranged in two classes, those 
containing nitrogen, and those containing no nitrogen; 
and that the former as well as the latter are, among 
themnelves, nearly identical in composition. 

U is well known that laborers, supplied only with 
food containing no nitrogen, become incapable of exe- 
cuting their tasks; and further, that the corporeal sys- 
tem, even without labor, cannot be sustained upon such 
food. The discovery of the near identity m chemical 
eomposition between vegetable albumen, fibrin, and 
caseine, and the corresponding bodies found in the ani> 
mal kingdom, gave the above facts tlieir explanation. 

The food must contain an ingredient suited to replace 
the animal matter coneumed. 

This being known, and the qnantitattve relation of the 
several elements of the nitrogenous compounds being 
also known, an estimate of the value of given kinds of 
food, becomes, in the hands of the chemist, a problem of 
comparatively easy solution. 

Object or Imvbstioatiok. 

The following investigation, undertaken at the sug- 
gestion, and under the direction of Prof. V. Li£big, in the 
Giessen Laboratory, had for its object the determination 
of the relative valvet of different kind* ofvegttabUfood, 

These values are threefold. 

The various forms of food derived from grains, her. 
bage, and roots, furnish, 1st, bodies containing nitrogen; 
2M, bodies destitute of nitrogen; and 3d, inorganic salts, 
-^all of which are serviceable in the animal economy. 

The nitrogenous bodies, from their solution in the 
olood, form the tissues— the actual organism. The 
bodies wanting nitrogen contribute, by their more or 
less perfect combustion, to the warmth of the animal body; 
and the salts of the alkalies and alkaline earths, serve 
in building up the osseous Ihimework, beside constituting 
tin essential part of every organ of the anioMd system. 

Their values for the latter purpose ore m proportion 
to the phosphates the ashes contain. 

Their values for the second purpose above-mentioned, 
may be considered, in general, as in the inverted rela- 
tion of their values for the first;— ^nce the larger the 
proportion of nitrogenous bodies, the less most be the 
proportion of bodies wanting nitrogen.^ 

Their valnes for the first purpose, that of ministering 
to the support and growth of organic tissues, have been 
tbe specific object of the hereafter enumerated deter* 
ninations. 

-* Fr. Marcel found gluten conutting of 55.7 per eeat of carbon, 
tS.O per cent, of oxygen. 7.8 per cent, of hydrc^en, and 14.5 per 
seat oimiiQgtn.—AtuuU. «U Chum. §t d$ Php$iq.t xzxvi., p. SI. 



FxEVxotrs Labok. 

Boussifigault, to whom the agriculturist is so largev 
indebted for practical researches bearing upon the int^ 
rests of husbandry, has not left this fiekl untrodden. X^ 
was thought, however, that the worth of bis table of 
nutrition from the vegetable kingdom, could lose nothing 
by a series of carefully conductMl analyses, embracing 
the chief varieties of vegetable food oonsumed by men. 
It was, moreover, conceived, that in substances contain- 
ing so small a per oentage of nitrogen aa grains and 
roots generally, tbe method of Messrs. Vanrentrapp 
and Will for determining nitrogen, would give more 
accurate results than tw of Dumas^ employed by 
Boussingault. The analyses hereafter given, of the 
same substance, rarely varied from each othfr more 
than one- tenth of one per cent.; and yet the determina- 
tions which follow, and those of similar substanods made 
by the distinguished French chenaist, in general dilTer 
no farther from each other than might be expected^ 
from productions of the same vegetable species, grown 
on difierent soils. 

Buckwheat, (Polygwmn /agopynm) eonstttntes an 
exception to this remark. In the table of aimlyiical re.^ 
suits, page 294, Bonssinganlt's Economie Rurale, 
(Ger. Edition,) this grain has a nitrogen percentage of 
2.40, while two ordinary varieties of wheat (Tritiruin 
mdgare) have 2.33 and 2.30 per cent. Buckwheat 
meal from Vienna gave, as shown below, 1.08 per oent. 
Buckwheat grains (Polygonum Tariarieumy irtnn the 
experimental field of the Hohenheim Agricultural Insti- 
tute, gave 1 . 56 per cent, of nitrogen, while tbe aoaly- 
ses of three superior varieties of wheat, grown m the 
same field, gave respectively, 2.59, 2.68, and 2.69 
per cents. This species was further found to contain 
22.66 per oent. of woody fibre* 

The equivalent* value of buckwheat, according to 
Boussittgault, wheat being 1.00, is 1.08. ThelbUow. 
ing analyses give, for its equivalent value, 1 .79. For 
that of tbe Vienna buckwheat meal, 2.45. 

Oraiws avd Roots — ^whkxs paocvBSD. 

For the following investigation, the >.mieals, table 
peas and beans, and lentils, were procured by Prof. 
V. Liebig, from Vienna. The grains, with the excep. 
tion of rice and TrtKctim flionococcvm, were furnished 
from the cabinet of the Hohenheim Agricultural Instf* 
tute, in the kingdom of Wurtemberg, in reply io a re- 
quest for the most approved sorts of oerealia oiiltivaled 
in Etirope. The roots were from Giessen. 

Mode of iNVESTiOATioir.. 

The several meals, grains, and roots, ih their market 
condition, were dried in a water bath, at 100* C.. 
(212 Fah.) 

In drying the potatoes, beets, carrots, and turaepe^ 
care was taken to cut as thin shavings as possibly, 
which with the least delay were plaoed singly «po» 
watoh-glassee, weighed and seatedin th» water-bath. 

For carbon and hydrogen, the oombnstions were made 

with oxide of copper, a mixture of chlorate of poUsh 

• 

* By eqnivalent is meant that which may replace— or is eqaal 
to in value. lu thie caee, it •igniflee Hie eqael in valoa as fcodT 
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and oxide of copper, bai'iug been placed at the exirt- 
mity oTtlic coinb<i9tiaa tube. 

Ii WHS found ciillirolt to reduce iho woody fibre of llw 
«Bts, lurlo]', and bnokwbcat, ID tbo re<|iiisitu Soencis 
for a comjili'to combustion. Whero the diHicultj could 
not Tiiulilj be overcome, in addition to chlorale of 
potash at the exlretnity of the tube, it wai found veil, 
in filling with mixed substance and oxide of copper, to 
kdd, at iiilervnla of an inch and a halF, a itnall i{DBnli(j 
of flnelv pulvcrix«J and thoroughly mixed oxide of cop- 
per and chlorate of polasli. The succoiiiTe erolulions 
of oxygen in this cntie, thoroughlj reoiidiiod any por- 
tiaav of copper reduced in the progrois of cornbuation, 
and secured the most wliafactory results, Ditlicultj 
presenlcd itself also in the combumion of the pota- 
toes, beets, and other roots, arising from Ihe extnnne 
compaclnesr of the substance when dried. It was how. 
Bver, overcome ly the method already mootioned- 

Tbe nilrofien determinations, as already intimated, 
were according to the laelhod of Hoasrs- Vairentrapp 
mod Will. 

The per cerrtage of w«ody Gbre was determined in 
the following luannor. Grains, sueh as bad bean ana- 
hrzod, were digested upon a aond-balh ecveral weeks in 
dilute ttydrochlorio acid, one p«rt of acid to a thousand 
parts of water. Al intervals of from eight to ten days, 
the fluid waa poured olf, and, with diluted acid as be- 
fore, the digestion resumed. After a month and a half. 
tbe woody libre not ap|iearing wholly (reed ftmn this 
substance, an equally dilute solution of caustic potash 
waa employed, and ihe digehiion therewith reHimed- 
At tbe end of two months, the woody Itbre of the oats, bar- 
ley, and buckwheat, were poured upon filters, thoroughly 
washed with distilled water, and (tied at 100° C. 
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Ofbeaos and peas ibe halls, separated by treatiog' 
with cold water, were alone digested with dilnie caustic 
potash, repeatedly pouring off the liquid andreatuning the 
digestion afresh. At the conclusion of four weeks, tiw 
hulls were wished and dried at 100° C. 
Mods or Eitiiutb. 

To eipreas hi hundred parts the results of analysl*, 
the oarbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and sulphur of 'be nitro- 
genous ingredients, were estimated from the per centage 

The carbon and hydrogen so estimated, deducted 
from tbe whole per oentage of oarhon and bi'droffen, 
gave what belonged to tbe starch, gum, woody fibre, 
sugar, iui. Tbe oxygen of the latter was estifaalcd 
from the oarbon, by the Ibninila Ch {{» Oiet 

The detailed aaalysei and delerminatious, eoTerin^ 
thirtj-five paites oelBvo, of Liebig's Annalen, are omit- 
ted, Ibe reaults, aurdjr, being pna, in the taUc* wLwh 
fbllew- 

RELATIVB worth op INDIVrDUAL KBRNEIA 
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OHAFF AND HULLS, EXPRESSED IN PER CENT. 



Namc. 


Chaff and 
bulitat lOOo. 


Aihesof 
chaffer liulli 


Woody fibre. 


Comroou Wiiiier Barley,. 
Panielod Oats. 


5.40 
16.66 
92.67 
7.65 
«.ll 
4 01 
4.41 


1.90 
9.35 
0.08 
9.17 
1.86 
3.84 
7,48 


5.30 
16.10 


TaftariaM Bockwheal, 

TabtePcns, 

FividPeas 


99.66 
7.47 
600 


T^ble Beans, 


3 86 


I Arff« while Beans,. ., . . , 


4.00 



TABLE 

Of Nitrogenous Ingrtdimit in per tmU. 





Nitrogenous 


Ingredients. 




Na«. 


Dried at 
lOOoC. 


hi Trash 
condition. 


Wat«r 


Wheat ilour, Vienna, No. 1 

" M » No. 9,.... 

« " " No. 8 

Talavera wheat, HoheHhekn., . . 
%Vhittniffton wheat, Hofaenheim, 
Saiidomters '' " 
Rye floor, Vienna,. 


10.15 
13 54 
91.97 
16 54 
17.11 
17. 18 
11 94 
18.71 
17.75 
15.77 

13 66 

14 68 
13.29 
14.74 
17.m 
15.96 
16.00 
91.57 

7.40 

6.80 

«.06 

98.99 

90.18 

96 45 

90.31 

03.46 

9.96 

7,66 

10 66 

15.50 

11.56 

0.95 

19.64 

7.53 


16.51 

11.60 

19.17 

13 98 

14.73 

14.51 

10.34 

15.06 

15.^ 

13.50 

11.53 

19.48 

11.30 

19.96 

15.65 

13.39 

15.67 

IB 78 

6.«7 

5.84 

7.94 

1M.41 

98 49 

94.71 

94 67 

90.50 

9 49 

9.37 

1.48 

9.83 

9.04 

1.54 

1 54 

• 46 


13.SS 
13.66 
19.73 
15.43 
13.93 
15.48 
13-76 


Hye llobr Tieiiiia, No. 9, 

Bush rye, Hobenheim, . . .- 

Rush " •* 


14.68 
16.94 
13.82 


polenta meal, Vienna , . . 


13.36 


Yellow Indian com. Hobenheim, 
Triticuro monocoociian, Oiesscn, 
iemnalem barley, Hohenhehn.. . 
Common winter barley, Hoh^m, 
Kamsehatka oats, Hobenheim,. . 
Barly pauicled oats, 


14 06 
14.40 
16.79 
13.80 
19.71 
19.94 


The same, wii himt chaff. 

Common ri«e, .., 

I^ck wheat meal, Vienna, 

Tartarian buckwheat, Hoheu^m, 

TVlble peas, Vienna, 

Field peaa, Qiesseni 

Table beans Vienna 


12.94 
15.14 
15 19 
14.19 
13.43 
10.50 
13 41 


liarge white beans, Giesseu, 

Lentils, Vienna, 


15.80 
13.01 


White potatoes, t^ieaseo, , 

Blue potatoes, " ...... 

Carroia, ** 

Red beets ** 

Yellow French beet, " . 

Ruta ba^ beet, " 

While round tanieps, " 

Onions, *< 


74.95 
68.49 
66.10 
81,61 
89.25 
83.98 
87.78 
93.78 



TABULAR VIEW 
Of Nmtrimetn wAuu exprts$€d in sySAeafeatf, wksni ptmctd allOO. 



Namb. 



Wheat, 

gv» 

Indian com,...-. 

Triticinn monococcmn, . . 

Barley, ..., 

Fwiicled oats, 

Hie same, without chaff,. 

Kam^chatica oats, 

Common rice, 

lunarian bockwteat.. . . 

Table peas, ,..,.. 

PleW peas, 

Table beans, ..,„, 

Usrge white beans, 

Linden. ,,, . 

While putalotfs, 

Blue potatoes, 

Carrcits, 

Red beets, 

Yellow French beet^ . . . 

Rotabaga 

While (urneps, 

Onion*. 



Theory. 



Dried at 
100«» C. 



100. 

06.8 
115, 
198. 
104. 

99. 

78. 

in. 

990. 
170. 
59.9 
57.7 
59.9 
56.8 
55.5 
160.8 
920.8 
156,6 
109. 
146. 
169.7 
183.8 
9M.6 



In fresh eon- 
ditiuii. 



100. 

97.6 
113. 
194.6 
109 

90. 

709 
106. 
295. 
168. 

57.6 

60. 

57. 

57. 

53. 
565 6 
506.8 
999 4 
501 5 
680.5 
919.4 
919.4 
910 6 



Experiment. 



In freeh coq. 
dilkm. 



94. 
97.6 
108. 

101 5 
119 7 

119.7 

129.7 
90.7 
99.7 
99.7 
94.7 

4»? 
499. 
545.4 

643. 
589.7 
1000. 



The last eolumiij in the above table, contains the ave- 
rage resatts of experiments with a view to practical 
equivalents, as given by Boassingault, pp. 292, 295 
German ed. One of the results with wheat differs so 
greatly from the others, that it was neglected. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

By comparing the resalts of the above investigation 
with each other, and with those previously known, the 
IbUowiiig ooAcItisions have been arrived at. 



That the same species of cereal grain, grown on A\t> 
ferent soils, may yield unequal percentages of nitrogen. 

That wheat and rye flours, to the eye and senoe of 
feeling andistimgoishaUe from each other, may difier 
"by from one to three-tenths of their whole quantity of 
nitrogen. 

That one^seveath of fresh, ripe cereal grains, m 
moisture, that may be expelled at a temperature of 
100® C. 

That root crops grown on diAerent soils, may yield 
unequal percentages of nitrogen. 

That the percentage of moisture in edible roots is a 
constant quantity for each variety. 

That beets, carrots, and ttirnepe, have a larger per- 
centage of moisture tha^ potatoes. 

That more alitnent is contained in a given weight of 
peas, beans, or lentils, than in an equal weight of any 
other kind of food above analj^aed. 

That ill several of the grains and roots analyzed, 
there are organic bodies beside those identical in com- 
position with gluten and starch. 

That the ashes of carrots, beets, turneps, and pota- 
toes, as Prof. ▼. LieUg has already remarked, contain 
carbonates. 

That the ashes of all the varieties of vegetable food 
above analyzed contain iron. 

Finally that the diflference between the theoretical 
equivalents of vegetable food, as estimated from the per- 
centage of nitrogen, and those ascertained by the ex- 
periments of stock growers; and the differences be- 
tween the results of different stock growers may be at- 
tributed to the following causes: — 

First, because the percentages of nitrogen and car 
bon, in the grains and roots of the same species or va- 
riety, whea grown on different soils, are unequaK 

Because the prominent test employed has. b^en in- 
crease or dimumtion in weight, of the animal; fed'.. In 
crease in weight may arise from secretion, of fat, de 
rived from the sugar and starch of plants. ]i)iminution 
in weight may follow unusual activity, increasing the 
consumption of fat already present. 

Because the experiments in but few instances hav6 
been made with substances whose moisture,, nitrogen, 
Sbc., had been previously ascertained'.. 

Because theoretical equivalents have been employed 
in conditions unequally suitedf to digestion. The same 
article of food, coarse or /ine, fresh or prepared for easy 
digestion, yields unequal meaisures of nutrition. 

Because the condition jh wdich the animals were kept, 
was not noticed; whether they had more or less of la- 
bor to perform; whether ^hey were pastured or stall- 
fed. 

Because, lastly, as already intimated, the tendency 
to fat or flesh secretion, in animals of the same species^ 
and even of the same variety, is subject to great ya^ 
nation. 

Laros pigs — Bbrkshirs blood.-^Timotht BapcK<« 
WAT states in the Bo$ton Cultiv^or, that Messrs. John 
Sc Samuel Foot, of Bradford, Ct., killed four pigs last 
fall, two of which were nine months and twenty days 
old, and the other two were nine months and twenty-, 
eight days old, whose dressed weights were 401. 419, 
4&, 473 pounds. It is stated that they were got by 
Mr. Bbockwat's '^ Improved Berkshire" boar, which 
took the premiiun at the New Haven show in 1845. 
The pigs were all of one Utter, 

Exportation op Appj.B8.-<-'EUhu Burritt urges the 
attention of the people of Maine to the raising of apples 
for foreign market, stating that apples which in Maine 
are made into. cider, or fed to hogs, will command ar 
dollar a bushel in England, the cost of sending them lie 
estimates at twenty cents per bushel. 
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RENitsBUiBR iTtsTiTUTK. — III Calling attention to the 
annoancement of the Rentselaer Institute, for tho awii- 
mer of 1847, it may not be inappropriate to make a 
few remarks in relation to the nature and speciAo cha- 
racteristics of this institution. 

The Institute is not, at is very frequently soppoeed 
by persons unacquainted with its peculiarities, a first, 
second, or third rate Academy or Grammar School; nor 
is it a seat of universal learnincr, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of this phrase, — in other words, a College or 
American University; but it is, essentially , a Polytick- 
nic Irutitution, — a school of theoretical and practical 
sctenoe, in which the study of the mathematical and 
physical sciences, natural history, cbemi&try, and geo- 
logy, and the graphic arts, in connection with their prac- 
tical applications to the arts, manufactures, and agri- 
culture, constitutes the employment of its students. 
As such it was first organi/«cd by its munifioent patron, 
-^as such, it has been, and is to be continued. 

The exercises at this Institution, in every stage of the 
student's progress, are, strictly, the study of subjects — 
not the study of authors. Text books are employed, 
more or less, in all parts of the course, for convenience 
in the arrangement of exercises; but full latitude is al- 
lowed, and encouragement directly given to the prac- 
tice of consulting different authors, for the promotion of 
exactness no less than greater fuUnese and liberality of 
knowledge. 

In every instance, a general lecture is fir$t pronounced 
by a professor, after whom, each member of the class 
follows with a lecture on the same sul:geot, prepared 
from his text*book, the reading of other authors, and 
the ideas gathered orally from his professor. Except, 
therefore, in a very limited degree, instruction by reci- 
tations constitutes no part of the system. The student 
is required to give a clear and extended expoeition, ac- 
cording to hir ability, of the subject brought before him, 
io the form of an extemporaneous demonttrative or illut' 
trative lecture, the performance of which, no one, who 
has had any experience in such exercises, need be told, 
rct^uires much carefiol preparation, and to be tolerable, 
must be based on real knowledge of the subject. 

In the study of chemistry and experimental physics, 
after the general lecture oy the professor, the students 
follow in order with their expositions; and besides the 
pronunciation of their lectures, are required to demon- 
strate or illustrate every proposition or principle, as it 
may require or admit by experiments, models, or dia- 
grams, with their own hands. 

The subjects embraced in botany, mineralogy, and 
geology, are studied in a similar manner. They are 
only pursued through the aid of 4^reqt examinations of 
specimens from the cabinets, or those derived immedi- 
ately from the field; and as in chemistry and physics, 
so in these, with respect to the lectures of the students, 
they must he demonstrative expositions of the particu- 
lar subject by appeal to the objects theniselves. In this 
manner, a course of lectures ia adapted to the scienoe in 
question, in addition to which, each student makes, pre- 
serves, and arranges a collection of plants and minerals, 
in illustration of the flora, mineralogy, and geology of 
the vicinity of the Institute, by frequent exmiraions for 
these objects, into the surrounding country. 

The subjects in practical mathematics and meohanios 
are pursued with direct reference to their applications 
to civil engineering, mannfactares, and extensive opera- 
tkRS generally, in which the exact scianoes are more or 
)M»«aUed into requiittion. Eaolt atadeAt it anainioladL I 



in the constructioa, a^estraents, and modes of nain^ mXt 
the instrnments employed; and he is not conaitlered 
properly acquainted with hiis subject, until he can lead 
a party into the &eld, and conduct any of the required 
operations with tolerable oredit to himself in respect of 
the accuracy of hi* results. 

Agrieoltural chemistry haa always reoeived promi- 
nent attention at this Institution; and in this connection, 
it nsay be further remarked, in regard to the subjects of 
botany, chemistry, and geology, that special attentioe 
is given to the study of the germination and growth of 
plants, the organic functions of their several parts, and 
the processes of nutrition as influenced by natural agen- 
cies and artificial appliances, by comparisona of the dif- 
ferent views of distinginsbed* authors of original re- 
sea rohe<( on these points, by repetitions of their more 
impt^rtant experiments, and by special indepeadent re- 
searches*. For the promotion of these objects, studeota 
are instructed not only in the determination of the spe- 
cies and natural aflinities- of plants, and the discrimioa- 
tion of minerals by external characters, so far as may 
be prficticaMe, but, also, in the ehemieal exarainatioe 
of organic products, of soils, and of the important fer- 
tilizing appliances, the marls, lime stones, 8lo. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that, in- 
dependently of its occupancy of ground claimed by ■» 
other institution in the United States, the Institute ia 
not les» peetiliar in its nuxle of convoying instruction Ut- 
its students. Indeed, it may with soiue confideaoe be 
questioned, whether, in the last partwular, it be paral- 
leled by any other institution in the civilized world. 
The polytechnic schools of France and Prussia, have 
similar objects and similar courses of instruetiou, but i» 
regard to the mode of study, the Rensselaer Institute ia 
believed to stand alune. Nor would the mere posseesioa 
of singularity in this respect be deemed a merit, were 
its condition simply that of being about to enter opoe 
an untried experiment, for the present age ia, perhaps^ 
as prolific of unsuccessful as of successful adventure. 
Whatever, therefore, is asserted of the Institute is pre- 
dicated, not ef a doubtful i»«»ue, but of an experience of 
more than twenty years,*— an experience, to which, thm 
annals of the institution and the recollections of itt 
friends, will, it is believed, fully justify an appeal. B. 
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AaaicuLTURAX Advantages er Nblsok County, 
Va. — ^N<.*lson county is In the centre of the state, just at 
the base of the great Blue Ridge, on the eastern side — 
hilly, and finely watered, with soft free stone water, 
well timbered with the whole family of oaks, the poplar, 
and the chestnut, pine, hickory, walnut, beech, and 
many other kinds of tiosber. The soil is generally red, 
and when otherwise, a dark grey rioh mould. As to 
health, if old Hygeia herself would take a habitatk» 
here below, this would be her bead-quartera most wio 
doubtedly. 

Wheat, and everything cereal, grows as well here ae 
any where. Indian corn cannot be excelled this side of 
Kentucky. No part of the state has produoed iboro aed 
better tobacco; and lastly, though far from the leaat, 
the grasses of all descriptions, as far as tried, properly, 
prove to be perfectly at home. The community ia or- 
derly, law-loving, and intelligent. 

The James river and Kanawha oanal aweeps Ihe^ 
broadest side of the county, from whence to Riobmood, 
is, by water, about 120 miles. Price of the lands, be. 
lew the mountaiMf abotti one half of whioh ia, er tpenij 
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h9f in market) mt from $4 to $20 per acre, the meanest 
to best inclusive. The mountains, or the unmiproved, 
i. e., the uncleared, fifty cents to one dollar per acre, 
«iid the improved from one to three dollars per acre, all 
of which is fine blue-j^rass land, and cannot be excelled 
for ry«, oats, buckwheat, potatoes, flax, and turneps. 
Now, wiiat more would a ** northern^ man want for a 
fortune ? 

This country, among other advantagefs, is thought to 
be peculiarly cwiapced to the growth of fine wool, and 
the authorfty is one that no northerner can dispute, as 
he beats the whole batch of them with his sales every 
vear, at Lowell^ in quantity, quality, and prioe. I mean 
Mr. Samuel Patterson, of Washington county, Pa. He 
has viMted us twice in the last twelve months, ex> 
amined our county in ail its bearings, and pmnoaiioes 
it, tA his opinion J to be the ** promised land '* for grow> 
^ars of fine wool sheep, and as a proof of his sincerity has 
liought laud in Bedford, and is about to commence ope- 
rations. 

Mr. Chas. T. Botts, the editor of the '' Southern 
Planter,'' in a late editorial, (and a very able one,) al- 
Ingee, as one reason why the northern farmer does not 
emigrate more to this country, the extravagance of our 
people. May>be it is so, in Mr. Botts' locality and the 
oountry adjacent, for there is the metropolis and the 
focut of tke remaint of Virginia arittoctac^f, Not so^ 
with us of the mountains or upland part of the state. 
No i)eople are plainer or disposed to be more economical. 

I wilt add that our lata Isgtslature waked up from a 
fifty years' nap of stultification, and commenced doing 
•oraething for the st»te, by way of beginning a generous 
internal improvement system — ^thQ resolutions of '98, '99 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. In a few years our 
good old mother will be ^' herself again.'' Nelson. 
^/«o«. Fa. , jlpril, 1847, 

Tea — How Dried by the Chinese. — ^The following 
account, by an eye witness, of the mode in which tea is 
gathered and pre|>ared for market, by the Chinese, will 
doubtless be interesting to many of your readers. lex- 
tract it from a recent familiar letter to her parents, writ- 
ten by Mrs. Culbertson, wife of Rev. M. S. Cnlbertson, 
one of the missionaries of the Presbyterian Board , station- 
ed at Ningpo, about twenty miles from which city the tea 
district visited, (on the 12th and 13th of May last,) is 
fituated. This account, in addition to its being more 
full and definite than any other to which I am able to 
refer, is also valuable as showing important errors in 
some of the statements heretofore published, such as, 
that tea is so powerful a narcotic that the Chinese never 
venture to use it till at least a twelvemonth after it has 
been gathered — that the newly gathered leaves are first 
«ubjected to the steam of boiling water->~tfaat they are 
Then dried in copper vessels, &o. It is important that 
such misstatements respecting the preparation of an ar- 
ticle that is daily used by almost every family in our 
land, should be oorreoted. Tours truly^ A. F. 

Salem, N. F., Feb., 1847. 

• ♦ • *' On the side of the hill, we found women and 
4liildren picking tea leaves from the shrub, which is as 
high as ordinary currant-bushes. [Perhaps I am mis- 
taJcen here; Mr. C. thinks they were not over two feet 
high.] Thoy are set a few feet from each other, and 
^te leaver in form and size are very much like those of 
A wintcrgrcen. A little farther on, we passed through 
a village of a thousand inhabitants, where we saw large 
quantities of tea drying on mats sf tread on the ground. 

'^ But I am forgetting to toll you what I presume 
will be more iitt cresting to you than anything else I can 
write about — ^tbo proecss of curing the tea. It is very 
simple, and the idea which some of you *' outside bar- 
harians " entertain, that tea is dried on copper is eqtire- 
}f ineorreet. It is mostly picked from th^ bnsfafM hy 
women and children, into baskets, one peraop bittng able 



to pick about thurty ** cattis" (or forty pounds) in a day. 
It is then spread on mats, and dried an hour or more in 
the sun, previously however, having some of the juice 
squeezed out, and the leaves somewhat curled, by rub- 
bing them with the hand over a rough kind of matting, 
wh\ch lets the juice ma oflfv After drying in the sun, it 
is ready to be '^ fired," which is an operation we watch- 
ed some time, with much interest. A dozen or more 
pounds are put mto a kind of kettle, resenibling a potash 
kettle, except that it is low on the front side, and runs 
up some two feet behind. A man stands in front, and 
keeps the tea constantly stirring while being heated, 
which he aocoroplishes by thrusting his arms as high as 
his elbows under the hot tea, and giving it a toss up- 
wards against the back of the kettle. This operation is 
kept np two or three hours, by two men, who constant- 
ly relieve each other. When this process is finished, it 
is ready for market, but tea that is intended for export- 
ation is again fired slightly by the tea merchants be- 
fore being shipped. We drank some that was growing 
on the bushes the day before, and might have obtained 
some that had been gathered and cured that day. This 
tea is of a fine quality, and is known as the " Tau-bah- 
san tea, from this name of the mountain on which it 
grows. Some of the finest of it is prepared for the Em- 
peror. It is the green tea of which I have been writing. 
The black, it may be, is subjected to a process in some 
respects difilerent." 

Use of Limb as a. Manure in New Jersey. — 
About from 1825 to '30, the farmers of this region 
began to learn that lime would change the soil of our 
naturally sterile hills, to the strongest kind of corn, and 
wheat land ; and indeitd no one but an eye witness could 
believe the change that it has already wrought. Be- 
fore we were aware of its power, some applied too 
much, and injured the land for two or three years; but 
by deep plowing and bringing up and mixing the clay 
with the soil, and growing clover, to equalize tlie pro- 
portion of vegetable matter with the lime, &c., a pow- 
erful wheat soil was formed. Those who say that eve 
ry soil has lime enough naturally, should visit Morris. 
There they may see fields of thirty to fifty acres, on 
which nothing grows but what w« call ** poverty grass.'' 
and sassafras bushes, and in the one adjoining, as noble 
crops of (x>rn, wheat, or oats, as any reasonable roan 
would wish to see. And this too, is so certainly attribu- 
table to the lime, that all now use it, even the old 
Germans, v hose prejodioes have deprived them of its 
beneficial eflects 20 years or more. 

Any quantity of lime can be obtained at the kilns, for 
six to eight eents a bushel, avery bushel of which, when 
slaked, will average double the quantity. I find by 
careful experiment, that the best manner of applying it, 
and in which it has the most immediate efilcct, is to 
place it in heaps of from 100 to 200 bushels, ss may be 
most oonveniant, and leave it to pulverise by the aotion 
of the air and rain for two or three months. By this 
time it will become a carbonate, and is fit to apply to 
any crop, at tlie rate of 30 to 50 bushels per aore, or 
rather, double that quantity, it being slaked. Qf course 
the quality of the soil must regulate the quantity; a 
good soil bearing a larger quantity tbaa a poor oup. 

I have seen lime in the above condition, put upon com 
hills before the corn was up, (a quart to the hill,) and 
strange as it may seem tc tho^ unacquainted with 
Kme, except in its caustio state, with marked good ef- 
fect, while the gaping crowd predicted ruin to the crop, 
not knowing the diHerehce betwefn it and fresh lime. 

I have tried it frp^ from the kiln, (a light dressing of 
SCTbushels to the apre,) harrowing it in, and this trifie, 
on account of it» caustic property, caused a dififcrenc^ 
for the worse tliat oould be seen a raile^-<otber cora- 
ooliuusd, standing side by side. Bat its good oflie^ 
ntPtr fulls when applied in the former state. 
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Yon may take tho poorest soil in New Jersey, and in 
three years, (by an interval of one yefar between two 
clressin{^s of forty bushels to the aere,> can make it pro- 
duce good corn. The manner is, first apply one dress- 
in<]f, and plow it in well and deeply; then phmt com 
and till it thoroughly, and the citip wifl be from 3^0 to 
40 bushels of ears to the acre. Tho next April we sow 
oats, two bushels to the acre, and apply th«r other d'res- 
sing of lime on the surfaoe, barrowmg' in thoroughly 
with the oats, and " seeding down '' with one bsnrowingf 
after sowing the clover. We think six quart* oT clo^ 
ver-seed sufficient to the acre. 

The oats, with this treatment, are generally a farir 
average crop, and the clover, soon after the oata are 
taken off completely fills the stubble, and the following 
flommor should not be pastured, except by hogs after tt 
is in bloom . Thus a great quantity of vegetable mat- 
ter will be upon the surface for the next years' crop, 
which will be all you can wish. One important item 
I have omitted, which is 14 bushel gypsum, sown broad- 
cast to the acre, on the clover. This should be done 
in March. 

Morris is rich in iron ore, which in both quantity and 
quality is unsurpassed. One imne of great value, 
is 300 feet deep, which ^ in a comparatively new country, 
i& a deep hole. There is no doubt, I think, that the 
mines of this county could supply all the furnaces and 
forges in the United States. Jamks Hainks. CAe»- 
ter N. J., Feb, 18, 1847. 

Western FARMiN6.*-In your February number I 
noticed some extracts from l)r. Elliott's letters in re- 
gard to '* Western Farming,'' and observeif that the large 
farm of Mr. Strawn, or ** Stron,^ of Morgan Co., ill., ie 
alluded to. The owner of that farm, a Napoleon among 
'farmers, deserves a more extended notkse than a few 
lines stating the size of his farm. It is kiffeed true that 
he cultivates from seven to eight thousand aeres, and 
often winters three thousand head of cattle. But he is 
more than this indicates ; he is an originalf faehioned 
by nature's self. How, think yen, is this vast hefd of 
stock annually collected ? At some city market, by a 
gentleman on horseback, with glovea on 7 Why, no', 
sirs ! This same Strawn, in person, by day and night, 
scours the whole country for an hundred miles in every 
direction, to secure them. He often rides all night, 
and so rarely does he lodge more than four bourn in a 
night, during his baying jseason, it is said by those who 
know him best, that although he carries large sums 
about him, the robbers nev«r know where to catch kini. 
To-day, or this eveningj h^ i^ ^ere, while to^mono/w'a 
first sun finds l^in^ fifty miles hence. He knows all the 
short cuts and by-paths of the oountry as well as your 
compositor knows his types. 

Numerpus are the tales that are tM of his dispatch, 
bis promptness, and his fairness in doing bi^siness. In 
tiie dead of night he has been known to rout a farmer 
from his bed, purchase his stock of twenty or thirty 
steers, and by daylight be pnrchasing forty iQJie^ from 
there. )lt i» noted of him that bis judgment is as ojpMsia- 
rate as it is rapid. As soon as his eye is fixed upon a 
drove of steers, his judgment is formed, his price is set, 
and the next minute it is offered. He never banters, 
laa^es no second proposal ; but if the first is not ftooep- 
ted., gppes f9r.iher for j^is stook. 

They who know him fin\] no difficulty in dealing with 
him, for it i» ^orious that his offers are always made 
fully up to the value of the drove; and the manner in 
which he ^et the butchers of St. Louis, some three 
years since, was a /?orner "Worthy a Wall-st. broker. 

The batchers had l^een baying beef at the low price 
of $2 per 100 lbs., on the hqof, when Strawn made his 
appearajikce with a drove of some size, and the market 
90^ gMted; no one wff^M ofw hia mon ihi^n 



$1.50. He waited an entire day, but nothing higher 
was offered. The next moming, as usual, the botcher* 
came out to purchase, but Strawn's cattle were still 
held at $2. They went to the other droves ; thtrj werer 
sold, Wh<r had bemgbt them T Strewn, at $2. Thej 
sent into the country. £very drove they met wa» 
Strawn's. His buyers had been ont all night, on ever^ 
road' from the eity, and had bought all the cattle oa 
their way to market, at $2 per 100 lbs. Thus werar 
the butchers finally con»pelM to buy of Strvwn and" pay 
his price, $2, 

Whether the Woe grass miU oar prairies, depends on 
wheft that word ni^ans. ft is notorious that it en- 
eroaohes in a great degree upon all prairie farms as tb^ 
become older, and all oar bottoms and lands adjacent 
to towns ere more or less covered by it, until the whit* 
ck)ver taking its tra'n, upmots and drives it ofT. 

The prairK grass is gi>od find from the YSlh April 
or first May to fhe Ht November. Then sheep need 
about a bushel of eom to the hundred per day, and witt 
pick well enough at the roots of the grass until the IStfe 
December to Tst Jan««ry. Then fhey must be fed bay 
with grain, (I mean prairie hay.> as before, ontil tber 
grass starts. During the winter, the pmirie grass bsv 
wiry as to be uneatable by any stock that I know of. 
I keep upwards of 2000 sheep, and have fed them m 
three different ways, vis., on prairie grass till the Isf 
November, then blue grass till 15th December; then a 
ton of hay and ten bushels corn per day to 1000. till Ist 
March; then blue grass and a bushel of corn per 100 
till the 20th March; then blue grass alone till the prai- 
rie grass springs. The second mcde is described above, 
and the third consists of corn- ancT corn-fodder cut up at 
the reet while giMing, and well cured. This, fed nt 
Che- rate of three bushels per day to the 100 bead, from 
the failing to the springing of the prairie grass. 

This last I consider the most objectionable, as tfa» 
first is the most advantageous roetliod which I know of 
for this eountry. Winter lambs don't do well witii ns. 
A SucKKft i» SuciURDOM. OHowa, JIL. 1847. 

Cjlnax>a Thi8TC£S. — J. B., of Oneonta, N. Y., gives 
U8 his mode of destroying Canada thistles. He says-^ 
'' Salt them-— use salt freely, and your cattle and horses 
will gnaw and stam.p them to death. If some thistlen 
appear the second year, repeal the process, knowing 
that the salt is not wasted ii' a little is ' trodden under 
foot ef men ' or of beasts.'^ 



Action er Ltme. — There is probably something not 
generally understood in regard to the operation of lime. 
Whether it promotes the fermentation of vegetable sulf. 
stances, is a question which has been much discussed. 
We would venture to siiggest that in this respect its 
effect may depend on tbe state in which it is used. 
For instance, if it is taken fresh from the kiln and 
immediately incorporated with a mass of vegetable 
materials, and there slaked, would not the heat gene- 
rated in slaking, bring on a fermentation, which, being 
onoe oomroenc^, would pass through the heap ? 

In the (London) Former'M Mmgazin$f we find aa 
i^hla article on tbe '' Theory and Practical Use of 
I/iiffe," by JoHw Towsns, a well-known writer on ag* 
rioi|Iti)ral subjects, and a chemist of distinction. The 
ponoUsipD to which Mr. T. arrives in regard to the ef- 
fect of liipe on vegetable matter, is thus given: 

" V <^PPU*^ to green vegetables quite hoi from the 
kiln, it wHl ^Bfttrpy tbe tissue and oarbonixe the sub- 
stance, itself being brought into a state of mild lime 
or chalk." 

Some of A(r. Tft^B^s' o^h«r oondasions in regard tn 
lime are as follows: 

^* Recording to high ohemica] ^i^thor^ty) it is oapahto 
to Uberate potassa from olay and gr^^ i^^M^* ^. ^ 
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set it at liberty from its combination with flint as an 
insolable silicate of potassa."* 

'* It is a mistake to suppose that quick-lime renders 
tegetable and animal remains soluble. These substatt- 
ees are partially soluble as we have seen in the three 
alkalies; but the precipitate formed by the addition of 
lime is not soluble, or at any rate, it is so far fixed that 
it will remain long quiescent in the ground, from which 
it can only be taken up in very small quantities and by 
^ow degrees, according to the capaci^ of the vegetable 
for such food.^' 

The operation of lime was discussed at one of the 
weekly agricultural meetings at Boston, and the prin- 
cipal facts there brought oat, agree with the theory of 
Itfr. TowsaAk 

Mr. EarLK, (editor of tbe Woreuter 5py ,) obaerred 
tkat he thought Ume was frequently misapplied ; it was 
sometimes mixed with stable manure. He had himself 
tXiken half a dozen loads of manure and mixed a cask 
of lime with it, and he thought he had never seen so 
little effect from any manure. He supposed the lime 
must have united with the base of the ammonia in the 
manure and liberated it; it was thus lost. He spoke 
of the effect of lime on animal matter. " Quick-lime 
absorbs gelatine, and is then insoluble. When he was a 
lad it was a common practice to apply quick-lime to 
heal a cut in the finger, or other parts. In such cases 
yon may soak this coating in water without efiect; by 
oniting with the animal matter the lime is insohiUe." 

Mr. PoaTER^ of Danvers, remarked that he had 
nixed a number of casks of lime with peat muck, and at 
tiie same time had mixed the same value of ashes with 
another heap of the same size. The heap which contained 
the ashes began to heat soon, but the one with lime in 
it remained cold. [It is not stated whether the lime 
was put with the peat before it was slaked.] Both 
heaps were spread on a potato field, but the result was 
much ia favor of the one which contained the ashes. 

How TO PREVENT THE BeE-MoTH OR MiLLER. — 

Thinking it may be beneficial to some of your readers 
who keep bees, I will briefly give you my mode of ma- 
Aaging bees for the five past years. 

I have the interior of my hives of a siae sufficient to con- 
tain about one bushel, and largest at the bottom. When 
the bees begin to work and increase in the spring, so that 
they need more room, I raise up the hive about three- 
fourths of tm inch, by putting under a block at each cor- 
ner of the hive, and then set a box on the back tight to 
the hive and bottom-board; also one on each side, with 
holes in the bottom edge of the boxes, to correspond 
with the holes under the hive, so that the bees can enter 
the boxes directly from the bottom board. In the 
course of two weeks I add two more on the top of 
the hive, making five boxes, which should contain at 
least as much as the interior of the hive, and exchange 
them as fast as they are filled. In this way the bees 
keep to work, so that there is none which lay on the out- 
side of the hive; and I find that in a good honey-making 
season, they will fill the five boxes about as soon as 
they will two on the top of the hive. In this way, I 
have a hive and boxes that contains two bushels or 
over, and I find that the colonies will inerectfe enough 
to occupy a hive of this size as well as they will a one 
bushel hive, and when the bees begin to decrease in the 
latter part of the season, I begin to remove my boxes, 
and so continue to do until I take them all away, and 
let the hive down to the bottom boanl again. 

I never have known of a swarm of bees being de- 

*^ Dr. Daoiisn obaerves that " quick-lime, mix^d with pouiided 
gr&iiiie, tpemlily- li}i«rate0 the contained alkali, and as many of the 
clays and clay-stones, which compose the bulk of several rock 
formations in secmidary and ternary dictriets are derived from 
jorauitic rocks, we cannot doubt that the acnon of quiok-Umc npon 
|)ae latter would be of aaalocroiis descripdon." 



stroyed by the bee-moth if the hive was kept full of bees,' 
to guard the cortib, and this cannot be done in any other 
way than by taking away the room and comb as the 
bete deerea^, so that the bees will be numerous enough 
upon the comb to keep the moth out in the spring and 
fall If t want my bees to swarm, when they have 
increased enough to spare a swarm, and leave enough 
in the old hive to guard the comb and perform their la- 
bors, I remove all the boxes, and let the bees all into 
the centre of the hive, and I have never had them fail 
of swarming within two days after, if the weather was 
good. I then return what boxes they need, and so add 
the boxes as the bees increase. But it is rather incon- 
venient to manage them in this way, unless your hive is 
rightly calculated for it. A. Colton. PitUfield, Vt., 
JprU6,lSA7, 

The Barberry Question.— We have received seve- 
ral communications in reference to the influence of the bar* 
berry in blighting grain. We wish to treat all our cor- 
respondents with perfect fairnewi, but we cannot think 
the interest of the public would be promoted hy a far- 
ther discussion of this subject in our columns, and we 
are therefore under the necessity of disposing of the 
articles on hand by the following summary : 

In our number for December last, we gave a commu- 
nication from Mr. J. G. Clarke.. of Kingston, R. I., in 
which the theory set forth in reference to the supposed 
blight of a field of rye by the shrub— is " that the bar- 
berry and the rye were in blossom at the same time, and 
the pollen of the barberry was blown by the wind on the 
open blossom of the rye, thus causing blight.'' 

Mr, Samuel Hayden, of Windsor, Ct., sends us 
a communication in which he says^-" My opinion is, 
and has been for years, that Mr. Clarke's theory in 
regard to the blight taking place through the influ- 
ence of the pollen, when both [the grain and the bar- 
berry,] are in blossom at once, is correct, and that to 
produce the greatest amount of mischief the wind should 
be in the right direction at the proper time," &o. He 
then cites several cases which he thinks support tliis 
theory. But is it a settled point that the barberry and 
rye or wheat, do, ordinarily, come into bloom at tba 
same timel A correspondent, who is an excellent 
botanist and a close observer, writes us — 

" Now, the fact is, the barberry is out of flower seve- 
ral weeks before either rye or wheat comes into blos- 
som; and the pollen, thus clearly proving an alibi, is 
fairly entitled to an acquittal." 

From Mr. S. Baldwin, of New llaven, Ct., we have 
a very elaborate and well written article, which we 
should be pleased to give in detail, did not the rule 
which we have thought proper to adopt, oblige us to 
exclude it. In a very iuteresting manner, he gives the 
results of his observations for a period of more than 
seventy years. He refers to an article written by the 
late Dr. Dwioht, President of Yale College, written in 
answer to some queries which were propounded in 1800, 
by the " Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences,'? 
with a view to procuring materials for a statistical his- 
tory of the state. Dr. D. states that in 1796, the town 
of New Haven appropriated $200 for the purpose of 
destroying barberry bushes within its limits, and that 
individuals are supposed to have expended as much 
more. This, it is stoted, was dene, because from ex- 
amination, the evidence that the bushes had an injuri- 
ous iufluence, was deemed conclusive. It was sup- 
posed by Dr. D., that the blight was occasioned by the 
wind carrying the " eflluvia " and the '* decayed blos- 
soms" over the field; and he states that wherever they 
fell, the grain was blasted. 

As a further evidence that the idea of the deleterious 
influence of this shrub has long prevailed, Mr. Baldwin 
cites a statute of Connecticut, passed in May, 1826. by 
which provision was made for the eradication of bar 
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berry bushes. Tkis act, he iiJormSy as, "is still in force, 
subtttantially, as originally enacted." Mr. HA.rDEN,in his 
oommunication before spoken of, alw alludes to this act. 

The final conclusion of Mr. B., is, that — " the bar- 
berry will soraetinies produce blast upon wheat and rye; 
partictUarly when at a critical time, a favorable wind 
shall carry the strong effluvia from the blossoms of the 
bush directly upon the grain. At other times it may be 
harmless." 

Some of the cases cited by Mr. BALDWiK,aresnigQlar 
enough, it is true; but if blight in the cases was actual- 
ly caused by the barberry, why has it not produced the 
same cQect in other instances, where, for aught we can 
see, the same causes existed 7 We haTe several times 
known grain to be as muoh exposed to the influence of 
the barberry as in any of the cases referred to by Mir. 
B., — ^the bushes growing in full vigor, blossoming, and 
bearing fruit, yet no ill consequences occurred, the grain 
being perfect. 

Mr. War&£N Hecox, of Skaaeatelc», in the 7th vol. 
of the Cultivator, p. 175, states that for the purpose of 
testing this question, he transplanted a barberry bush 
to the inidst of his wheat field. In relation to the re- 
sult, he speaks as follows : 

*' On my wheat ripening, it proved a good crop of 
plump wheat, and no w*ay injured by the barberry in any 
pari; the heads of v^at vjhich shei up in the top and 
among the braneheif $ome of which rested or lay reclined 
on the leaves of the 6iu^cs, were equally plnmp and 
good as any in the fields The biish was grven and 
thrifty. Some of the branches or limbs bad grown 
ten or twelve inches; there was a sprinkling of oats 
in the wheat, some within five feet of the barberry, 
as plump and good as ever I saw. There was an 
acre of barley in the same field, twelve or fifteen rods 
distant, as good and plump as any t ever had. My 
neighbor's field of winter wheat, only twenty-five rods 
distant, not at all aflected or injured, but plump and 
good." 

Chester County Pigs. — ^I send you the weight of 
tome hogs of the Chester County breed, so called, which 
have been in suoh great demand in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, and some of which have been sent to a 
great distanoe. Franklin Comly, £sq., slaughtered one 
on the twenty-fifth of February, which weighed 678 
pounds; William S. Doran slaughtered one in January, 
which weighed 640 pounds; William Jcmney slaughter- 
ed one in February, which weighed 704 pounds; and 
I^vi Buokraan, E^., slaughtered one March Ist, which 
weighed 707 pounds; making an average of 682 pounds 
each. Those hogs were kept for breeding purposes, and 
not for making brag hogs. The three first were not 
altered until the spring' service was over, and the last 
one was a breeding sow which raised a litter of pigs in 
August last, after which she was fed moderately until 
she was slaughtered. 

But the question will arise in the minds of some, 
whether such large hogs are the most profitable to the 
farmer. Some would say not, and mv own opinion is 
that a smaller boned hog, that would not be near as 
great a consumer, and which would weigh from three 
to four hundred pounds at fifteen months old, with ordi- 
nary care, would be of more profit to the laboring class 
of community than the larger breeds. For instance, 
the Chester county <' grass hogs," whiolt have been in 
great demand through Chester, Philadelphia, and Buoks 
eounties, will, with proper oare throngh the winter ,«-» 
with an allowance of two quarts of corn per day to each 
pig that would dress one hundred pounds, keep fat 
enough for the knife at any time firom two months to 
eighteen months old, and with sqch treatment will 
weigh from three hundred to (bur hundred and ftfly 
pounds at the above age. They are all pure white^ I 
abort legged, with small head and eai«| aad of as hand- 1 



some form as the Berkshires. Plodoheot. Anctfe*, 
Pa. , March 23, 1847 

DsFBCCiATiow OF Lahds iif WESTKEir Ncw-Teas* 
— ^For some years past, improved farssa in sereral cT 
the western eoanties of this state, hare bee* oflered far 
sale ia large numbers, and at surprisingly low prices. 
To sell out has been the all-penrading desire amoaf 
farmers, and seldom have they let an opportonity pass 
without embracing k. Their places have generally 
been supplied by Germans, who now constitute a conside- 
rable portion of the populatioii of Niagara, Erie, and 
Chautauque oounties. During every laonth of the year 
they are flocking here from Europe, and spreading oo 
every side. In one town, where ten years ago thera 
was a flourishing and homogeneous community of yaa- 
keen, constituting a large congregation with a settled 
pastor, the Germans have displacwd nearly eveiy lami- 
ly, and have now the enthre control. 

The reasons for this general emigration are variomi;. 
bat I will name three that have had much infloenee. 

1. The original settlers in these counties purchased* 
their lands oif the Holland Company, mostly upon a 
credit; and as they began ia debt, and had to dear a 
dense forest, and support theur families, ther eootioosd 
in debt, and were likely to thus continue, unless they 
ooald sell out their improvements. 

2. The boundless and fertile prairies and wheat lands 
of the west were in various ways brought to the view 
of their ioiagination, and made an object of strong de- 
sire. 

3. The facilities of lake navigation have, in efleeC, 
nearly equalized the value of very large portions of 
government land at the west with the improved farms 
of this state. To show how this is eSected, let us cob* 
sider the single article of wheat — the article from tha 
sale of which most farmers expect to become rich. It 
is ascertained that the prairies at the west, which may 
be plowed and sowed to wheat the first year that they ara 
taken possession of, will yield, on an average, about 
twice the numl>er of bushels per acre, that can be real> 
ized from the lands in Western New- York. Thai 
wheat, when carried to market, obtains neariy as high 
price as is given here. The difierence in price arises 
principally from the charge of freight through the lakes. 

From the western end of Lakb Erie, say from Detroit, 
Toledo, and Sandusky, the charge per bushel for bring* 
iug wheat to Buffalo, is from 3 to 5 cents; and from 
the western and southern shore of Lake Michigan, as 
Milwaukie, Racine, Southport, Chicago, and Michigan 
city, the charges for freight are from four to twelva 
cents per bushel ,^-eight cents being about the average. 
During the summer, between the hurry and crowd of 
spring and fall navigation, wheat is brought from thosa 
ports to Bnflalo at the lowest rates. This shows at 
once the value of lands in that region. If land in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and northern Illinois, and India- 
na, costing but $1.25 per acre, will yield from 25 to 30 
bushels of wheat per acre, and that wheat will sell for 
as much there within a few cents, as in Buffalo, it is no 
wonder that farmers are anxious to sell out here and 
remove thither. 

But, the inquiry may be raised, " are not farioert 
there obliged to oarry their wheat a long dlstaitce ha« 
fbre they reach a market V* Not fhrther than multi- 
tttdes who live in this state. Many bring vvheat an4 
Barley to Buffalo from plaoes 90 to 30 mile* ikttaat; 
and apples, potatoes, pork, butter, oheese, oats, lum* 
her, 8(0., are brought here by wagons from 40 to 6# 
miles. In northern Illinois and Wisconsin, farmorsgena* 
rally find a market fbr their surplus produce much near-i 
er home; though at Chicago, where 400 wagons ara 
sometimes seen in a day, loaded vrith wheat from tha 
country, some of them come a diatanoe of 40 miles or 
more. Ageots are statioood there M w^ <m here i^ 
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nake large parchases of wheat for eastern manafaotarersi 
•ad there is no reason why it sboald bear a higher price 
ksre than there, except the freight through the lakes. 

The above are some of the reasons why the popnla- 
lion of western New- York has changed within a few 
j^earsj and why land has been depreciating in valne. 
That ibis depreciatioD most become general seems al- 
most certain. Western competition is too strong for 
lu; we shall be oompelled to submit to harder work 
mad poorer returns, or to gather up our effects and 
laniKh tmt in search of a western home. H. A. P. 
Bujfalo, Jan. 1, 164Y. 

[NoTB.—We hope the farmers of the " Empire state " 
will not be frightened by oar friend's opinions and pre- 
dictions. If oar lands are properly managed, there is 
^o ^MR^w to be apprehended from western competition. 
We think our corre8pond«iit over-^escimates the yiekl of 
wheat on the prairies, as compared with that of the 
wheat lands of western New- York — ^we do not agree to 
Ike statement that the former will produce '^ on an are- 
tage afaoat twioe the number of bushels " of the latter. 
Instead of the yield of wheat on the prairies being so 
great as is estimated, ^' the first year they are taken 
possession of," we haid supposed it was generally less 
dian the average of our good wheat lands. And as to 
distance of transportation, we think it is more against 
the farmers of the western states than is allowed. If it 
iad been said that they were frequently obliged to 
transport their wheat from 60 to 100 miles, a more cor- 
Mot idea ol* the facts wouM have been conveyed. These 
remarks are not made to disparage the west, but to 
correct what we believe to be an error, viz, that the far- 
mers of the east should remove to the west to avoid an 
injurious competition. It is admitted, however, that 
there are circumstances which may render it expedient 
for an eastern farmor to emigrate. — ^Eds.] 



PasPARATioir OF Seed Wheat. — ^I have of late 
lieen reading in the Cultivator and several other papers, 
accounts respecting the preparation of seed wheat. 
6ome use salt and lime, but in different ways. I prac- 
ticed using salt and lime for that purpose for about 
thirty years, but in a diflerent, and I think a better way 
than I have seen described. My method was this: Take, 
say, a bushel of wheat, put it into a tub, and take^from 
two to four quarts of well slaked lime, and one-half 
pint of salt ; put them into a kettle with water sufficient 
to wet the wheat. Boil k un^ the salt is dissolved. 
Then t«rn it on the wheat, whiie boiling-^the hotter the 
better, stirring the wheat continually until all is be- 
smeared. Do not pour in so much as to have it stand 
in the bottom of the t«b. Let it stand from 24 to 48 
liottrs, without stirring; then sow it. It is an infallible 
remedy for smat, iiod will increase the product enough 
to pay all the expense. 

CARaoTs. — I will say a few words about carrots. 
My story beats all the stones I have heard \ but old 
men are apt to tell large stories, and I am betwixt 80 
wid 90 years of age. But I am able to prove what I 
•tale. Some twenty years since, I undertook to raise 
■joarrots, and finding it profitable, determined to pursue 
it; but about that time I lost my health, and my son 
took the farm. There was nothing more done about it 
until 1845, when he sowed a piece, some with white 
and some with orange carrots, and w^hen we dag them 
we measured the ground and the carrots, and the yield 
was at the rate of 1,800 bushels to the acre, and the 
weight over 42 tons. Joka. WfiiTNsv. Tunbridge, 
Vt., April U, 1847 

Yield of Butter.^-I noticed In the Cultivator (or 
1846, p. 157, an account of the yield of butter from a 
4lairy c^ ten eows, being an average of 21 If lbs, to each 
«fOW. I kept in 1845, four native cows, which constitu- 
ted my whole dairy. Three of them were of middling 



quality as milkers, and the fourth one was below mid- 
dling. From these four cows I fattened two calves 
killed at four weeks old^ and reared two other calves 
on the milk of the cows. We made during the season 
1056 lbs. of butter, besides furnishing milk for a family 
of eight persons. This would be an average of 264 
lbs. to each cow. The cows were kept as follows: la 
winter they were fed upon hay, generally three times 
a day, in some of the coldest weather ftye times a da v. 
The hay, in the coldest weather was not always of the 
best quality. They ran when they pleased to a large 
stack of wheat straw in the yard. They were not $>ta- 
bled| bat had an open shed for shelter, and no extra 
feed was given them except a slop oftce a day after 
calving, till turned to grass, of mill-shorts. My pasture 
was good. It consisted of about five acres; the feed a 
beautiful mixture of early clover, timothy, and some of 
the finer grasses. It had a light top-dressing of plaster 
early in spring. The cows were kept in this pasture, 
with the exception of a few days, till late in the fall, 
though the drouth was such that oar mowing fields pro- 
duoed but little after-feed. The pasture had a good 
running brook crossing one ccM^er. Other stock was 
turned in and withdrawn as occasion required, to 
keep the feed about right. I would not pretend that 
this dairy product cannot be beat, but I think it is a 
good yield considering the feed, and that the cows were 
small, and not high bred. J. Wilson. Balinaf N. Y. 



Soils which Ritn and Bake. — Reading in the Cul- 
tivator of 1846, I met with an inquiry on page 110, 
aboat soUs that " run and bake;" and not having found 
an answer to that qaestion till new, I will try to an« 
swer it, as far as I am able by my experience in Ger- 
many. 

It seems to me there are three points for considera- 
tion: The natore of the soil, the crops fit for its cultiva- 
tion, and the manner of this cultivation. Soil that runs 
and bakes, is in Germany, and probably here also, a 
heavy day, with an io^peAetraliie sobsoil ; color gene- 
rally black when moist, and light grey when dry. 

The crops raised on such soil onght to be wheat, oats, 
and red clover. Only mixing this soil with'lighter soils, 
with saad or muck, can make it suitable for the eultiva* 
lien of roots and barley. I have no experieiioe how In- 
dian com will do oa it. 

Wheat may follow after a thorough fallow and 
four or five times plowing, and after a half fallow on 
clover stubble. Oats can follow wheat and the clover 
be sown with the oats. A division of the field in 
three parts, and a rotation of fallow, clover, wheat, 
and oats, will prove expedient, it not being prudent 
to raise red clover every third year. Breaking up 
the stubble of oats in the fall, with a common plow, not 
very deep, then eross-plowing very deep before winter 
with the subsoil plow, repeating the last named opera- 
tion daring the next season, as often weeds are running 
ap, plowing only when the soil is in middle condition, 
not too wet, and not too dry, osing harrow and roller 
befere each plowing, wUl render the soil mellow and 
fine, and insane a good crop of wheat. 

The right time to plow this soil, is when, after some 
dry weather, there follows a good rain during night. 
Then the farmer oaght to bring all his forces to the 
field, and harrow the whole, if possible, before noon, 
with a strong harrow, and after the noon sun has dried 
the ground, roll it. If it does not rain again, and the 
weeds spring op lo good number in a short time, it 
may be plowed any fine day. If the field is to be manured 
with stable manure, this may be plowed tinder at the 
second plowing, before winter, but not with the subsoil 
plow. 

If the wheat follows the clover, then plow the clover 
stobble under in Aagust, after the second clover cr<^, 
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then cross plow with the subsoil plow in September, 
and sow the wheat on this furrow. For oats, the wheat 
stubble wants to be plowed under, not deep, as soon as 
the wheat is harvested, and the grount! should be cross- 
plowed before winter with the subsoil plow, and if the 
land is jvenerally wet, in small beds of 16 to 20 furrows. 
In .spring, as soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
sow the' oats. 

A farmer who has only this kind of soil, wants 
more teams and plows than the farmer owning ano- 
ther kind of soil ; to be able to perform a great amount 
of plowing in a given time. Then his chance to plow 
with success is within narrow limits. He must provide 
other work for his team, to use it to his advantage, 
when the ground will not admit of being plowed. 

In general, I wish to see the subsoil plow more used 
in tiiis^ country, knowing its superiority in every respect 
by experience. Wm. Wallis. Toledo, Ohio, March 
2d, 1847. 

CuTTiNo Timber. — In the Marok number of tke 
Cnltivator for 1846, is an article relating to woodlands. 
The writer says he '' had the presunptive folly to eut 
several trees of this timber, [chestnut,] in the freezing 
and thawing month of March,'' and that '^not a single 
sprout ever sprung up,'' ho. Now it happened that 
we were cutting chestnut timber, (whieh was frozen 
bard,) the 7th of March, and had just felled the last tree 
when we received the Cultivator. On reading the piece 
referred to, we felt sorry we had not cut it earlier, as* 
it was a piece we wished to have sprout and grow up 
again; but what was our disappoint ntkent to find that 
they sprouted in due time, and grew from eight to ten 
feet in height the same season. It seems the result 
was opposite to the one referred to. What could make 
the did'erenoef Aobicola. Enfield, Ct,, March, 1847. 



SoiLiKG Work Horses and Oxen. — ^Whatever may 
be the decision in regard to the expediency of soiling 
milch cows and growing stock, we think there can Im 
ao doubt as to the propriety of keeping up work horses 
and oxen, in all situations where they are required to 
labor constantly*. The advantages are, first, a saving 
of time. When the animals are turned to pasture, con- 
siderable time is unavoidably occupied in driving them 
to and fro to be yoked or harnessed. Second, it is bet- 
ter for the stook, they have more time to rest, are more 
uniformly supplied with food, and are in better condition 
to labor. Horses are liable to slaver when running at pas- 
ture, especially the second growth of either red or white 
elover; and from this cause they frequently become un- 
healthy and poor. By keeping them up this is avoided. 
If it becomes necessary to feed clover of the second 
jirrowth, it should be dried or wilted, and some olean 
dry straw or old hay out and mixed with it. Third, 
the quantity of manure that may be made by keeping 
the animals up, will more than pay the extra labor in 
bringing the food, &c. Let a due supply of muck or 
materials for absorbing the urine, be daily used in such 
a way that none shall be wasted. 

Until green green food can be had, the best of hay, 
with a little meal, or grain in some form, should be fed. 
Rye, cut while it is tender, may be first used; clover 
may come in next, and the difllerent grasses afterwards. 
Rich, moist ground, properly swarded, will throw up 
such a rapid growth that ft may be cut five or six 
times in the season. 



able, including three acres of meadow not plowed. The 
nmrainder is made np of hlHs and boles, marsb, aad 
beach, wfth a small strip of wood>land.'^ The araMar 
land is described as uneven, wfth a graveHy soil, mnok 
encumbered with small stones. It hsd been much worn 
down by repeated cropping* without meatare. He let if 
on shares, bat got such poor returns that he was siiA 
of his purchase. Finding that he could oeitber sell nor 
rent it, he came to the conchision to try farming him- 
self, though he had "dome nothing ai ii for nearkf 
forty yeart:" but as a "substitute for experience,'' 
he says he took an " agrieultvral pttper." He began cid- 
tivating it himself in 1840. He divided the tillage-land 
into six fields, "from three to four acres each, a new 
one to be taken up every year, and after taking off 
three crops, let it lie tkne years in grass. ''^ About tw» 
were appropriated to root crops and garden vegetables, 
which are plowed every year. 

His success has been such, that land, wkieh seven 
years ago, would not rent for Ibor per cent., now pmye 
twenty per cent. , after deducting all expensee. He makes 
the following statement in regard to the products and 
profits of his farm for the year 1846: 

10 acres mowing. 19 tons hay, at $12, $228 00 

3 acres corn, 124 4 bushels sound, at 80 cts., 

and 9 bushels offal, at 40 cts 103 SO 

Corn fodder, $25, and pumpkins, $4.50, 29 50 

3} acres rye, 77 bushels, at 80 cts., and straw 

sold, $24.81, 86 41 

2] acres potatoes, 348 bushels, at 37 1 cts., 

and 50 bushels small, at 20 cU. 140 oO 

367 bushels onions, at 50 cts.. .... $183 50 

836 do. carrots, nearly all sold at 19 

cts., ••••.... 158 84 

48 do parsneps, do., at 33^ cts.,. . . 16 OO 
6 pounids onion seed, and 3 pounds 

carrot seed 8 00 

Peppers and sage sold, 41 88 

Produce of 1 acre and 125 square rods, 408 22 

\ acre summer vegetables, mostly used in 

family — sold, 7 69 

Stfit grass sold, standing, 24 09 

Milk sold, . . . .* 47 39 

Rent received for two gardens, 650 

Milk, butter, and summer vegetables used in 

family, 35 00 



Farming on Thirty-Five Acres op Land. 
6. Chax>S£Y, of Wickford, R. I., states to the officers 
of the Rhode Island Society for the encouragement of 
.Domestic Industry, that several years ago he purchased 
thirty-five acres of poor land, for which, it being near 
•the village, he paid the large sum of three thousand and 
fifty dollars. Only tweoty-five acres of it are '^ tillage- 1 



$1116 41 

Expenses. — Paid for labor, $182 62 

Board of labor, • 90 00 

Molasses for drink, 20 gallons, at 30 

cts., , 6 OO 

Manure purchased, and materials for 

the same, 81 46 

Seeds of different kinds, 28 77 

Wear and tear of farming utensils, . 25 00 

Taxes, 11 81 

Labor done by myself, 50 00 

Cost. of cultivation, » ■ 475 66 

Cost of land, $3050; profits 20| per oent for 



use of land, .^ 640 75 

Mr. Chadset states that he hires all his help except 
the " little " he does himself. He states that he made 
917 pounds pork, and 560 pounds beef, which are not 
included in the account, as they were fattened on part 
of the produce before estimated. }£s stock, he says, 
consists of two cows and a horse. He buys manure 
from the village. With the horse, he does all the ^ team 
work " except breaking up the land. His products Ibr 
the year 1845, amounted to $913; his expenses were 
$368; profits $555 

Farnham, Brown & Co.'s Htdravlic Ram.«— 
Machinery for raising water has been known for a 
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Htitmitw Ham.— rig. n. 
long time j U U not, hovever, till within » oampsTBtiie- 
I; ihort period, that t.a apparatiu hsving t ■elf'acling 
power ha* been brought into ate. The machitifl in- 
vented ia 179S, b; Moktcolfies., a Frenchman, is be- 
lieved to have been the first of tbia hind wbicb waa very 
eitensiTol; adapted. Since that lime, sevBral pntenla 
bare been taken out both in England and thi* oounCr;, 
Tor inventions ieaigaei for iLia purpose. 

The machine above represented, ie thoiij{hl to be one 
of the moil sim|ile and eScclivo that has been uaed. In 
referenoe to it, the maDufaolurers say-—" it ooste but 
lillle, and is never out of order. Any spring, or small 
stream, aflbrding a fall of Troro one foot to ten feet, 
may be used to elevate a portion of the water, and Ihii* 
a fountain of water be secured at the point required." 
The height to which the water can be raised, is estima- 
ted at thirty times the fall. The fallowing rule for cal- 
culating the amount of water which a machine will 
raise in a given time, b taken from a commanioation by 
H. P. M. BlMCiHBtNB, in the Farmtr^ Cnbwut. 

" Measure the amount of spring or brook disoharges 
in a given time. Asoerlain the greatest amount ofbead 
or fall that oan be obtained, and the elevation to whioh 
the water is to be raised. Then divide the elevation by 
the head or fait, and the amotint i^ water by the quo- 
tient. Deduct thirty per cent, from this reault, and it 
will give the amount delivered in the given time. For 
example, suppose an elevation of 60 feet, with a fall of 
5 feet. The supply 4 gallons per minute, or.5T60 gal- 

Then ^ _ 12; then !I^_ 480 r ttndlSO — 30per 

cent. = 33S gallons raised per day." 

If the machioe is properly made and put np, it is stild 
this rule may be depended on. 

Explanation or thi Cdt. — ^, B, C, D, E, the 
ram. .F, s^ing. 0, pipe from spring to . 
pipe oonrejing if tier to bouse or bairn. 

The machine above desoribeil ia mannfaetured by 
FiaNHAH, Baowir St Co., Pbiladelpbia, and is for sale 
Kt the AaBicuiTUKALWAiEiiousB, Allwny — prioe$25. 

Sh^w HosBAKinT.— Many farmers in this section are 
convinoed by actual expefienoe, that there is no erop 
which w« raise at n> little expeiua, and is of so much 
value 10 feed to sheep, •• carrots. Sheep led on them 
will attain a better sixe, and are more healthy than 
when fed on grain- Aside from hay, wa feed nothing 
to store sbeep in winter so well adapted to their wants, 
as this vegetable. Half carrots, with grain, is belter 
than all grain (or sheep or horses, to fat them. Seve- 
ral tbouaand bushels were raised In this oounty last sea- . 
son, for titf purpose of fseding sfasep, and I presume tbe 
quantity will be doubled the coming year. 

With us, we make it mote profitable to raise sheep 
than cattle; even when we sell our wool ns lew as 
twenty-tlva cents per pound, the average profits on 
•beep exceed thoee on cattle. In fact, I was about to 
say that the income from tbs sales of the vttritut of 
our Aeep ^raut equalled that of callla, aside from the 
wool. The oomraon fionks of this district yield annual- 
ly about three pounds of wool per bead. The snnoal ave- 



rage price of etore sheep is over one dol> 
lar per head; fat sheep over one dollar 
and a half. The stiles of our wool oeeur 
every year; our cattle once in two or 
three years. For instance, we teep our 
(halves till they are three years old, thea 
■etl them in the fall. From our sales 
ws lay out one-fourth, or oue-ihird of tbe 
' money to re-stock. 

The wealihifsi man in this state, one* 

rsmarked, as as we were discussing the 

relative merits of raising sheep or oat* 

I, " that some of our graiiers did not see Iba diOer- 

oe between an awutal income, and Income once in 

o or tkrtt ytart." 

Another fanner who lived in this town, with theexoep- 

in of three or four years in about fifty, sold his wool 

variably for twenty-Ave cents per pound. In the mean- 

ne,his flock averaged about 650, and stock ofoatile over 

sixty. His two year old cattle sold at from* 10 to SI2; 

throe yeare old, from $17 to %30. I have frequently 

beard him aay that his clean and easy money was made 

on hi a wool — that the cattle oost all that he got for 

them I the growth and increase of tbe ahoep nearly paid 

for their keep. 

If we bring into the account tbe improvement of onr 
rms, to stocking either sheep or cattle, we must place 
• credit on the side of sheep. 

Tbe pure descendants of the Spanish Merinos are nn- 
doubiedly the most profitable sheep that we have. They 
yield a more abundant return of wool in comparison to 
what they consume, than any other breed. They ore 
more robust and hardy- Tb^ withstand our oorthero 
winters, fed at hay stacks, without any covering above 
tbem except the brood heaven's, and will rangeoa short- 
er feed in larger flocks, and keep in good condition, when 
other breeds would pine away. 

Before I end this sheepish chapter, allow me to give 
you a brief computation on the value and relative 
merits of two flocks of sheep, one of them the common 
variety, yielding wool eqnal to the common average, lay 
three pounds per head; the other flock may be consider- 
ed pure bred Merinos, and yielding an annual averagD 
of four and a half pounds, on the some keep. A. and 
B aaeh commence with a flookof 100 young breeding 
ewes; each flock produces annnally ninety Iambs, for 
nine years. Tbe incrtan from tbe lamb* we leave out - 
of the aooount. 

Mr. A.'s flock of 100 ewes in 10 years, fields 3,000 
pounds of wool, at 3 lbs. per head. Their lambs, in 
nine years, number 810, which yield 4,090 fleeces, or 
12,160 pooad* of wool, in nine years; allowing thirty 

cents per pound, A ,'s wool brings, $4,649.00 

Mr. B-'s flook of 100 ewe*, aocording to 
the same calculation, at 4i lbs per head, 
22,725 Iba,, at 30 ot*., i* 8,817.50 



Hakiag a proQt in B.'s flock over A.'s, of.. 12,272.50 
in wool only, not inoluding interest. 

If we value B.'s lamb* worth only one dollar 
per head more than A.'s, we allow B- 
nioe humlred dollars atra ia laabt, in 
tenyears, 900.00 

Which gives B. the advantage over A. of 

more than rlmlAoiuandiMIari in lOy'ra, 93,172.50 

la this eompotation I have given no credit to B. for 

the extra price that his wool brings in market over A.'s. 

Pare Merinos will live and propagate about one-thud 

longer than the common sheep of our oountry. 

I will close in hope that some wool grower who may 
chanoe to read thi* obapter on sheep — one that bos 
beenin the habit of ssying " that he never leanied any- 
thing in an agrionllurat paper," will be so far stimula- 
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ted as to improve his flock of sheep enough in tea years 
to realize the extra sum of ten dollars, and spend the 
same for agrioultural papers. S. W. Jewbtt. Wey^ 
Mdgi, Vt, March 29, 1847. 

Heaves in Hoasss. — ^I have a horse that has been 
troubled with the heaves for several winters ;^pd his 
oongh was sometimes so severe that it was pamfol to 
di'ive him even on short journeys. By careful treatment ^ 
however ohiefly by withholding from him clover Aoy'— 
be entirely recovered, though relapses readily oooar. 
A few weeks ago we drove him on a visit to some dis- 
tant friends ; he was in fine xndition ; but on our re- 
iMrn he began to coogh very severely. Probably he had 
eaten something wrong the night before. Again he was 
fed on <ilean timothy hay, and though no medioine was 
lidministered, we heard no more of it in a few days. 
For a horse in this oondition we consider hay from a 
iiack much better than hay from a suns, as the latter is 
very apt to be dusty. 

P. 8. Since the foregoing was written, it was most 
oon v en i ent to feed him for a few days with hay made of 
clover and timothy which grew together, when he be- 
gan to cough again, (though not with a tenth part of his 
former frequency and violence,) yet the clover when cut 
was not past its bloom, the leaves bright green, and all 
tfured without rain. I would therefore ask if clover has 
not some specific action in this disease 1 D. T. Cay- 
uga CO,, 3d no. 10, 1847. 

Wild Potatoes.-^Ih an address pmnoimced by Dr. 
Mitchell before the New- York Horticultural Society, in 
1H26, mention is made of some wild potatoes, which 
wore sent by Dr. Finslar and Commodore Hull from the 
(foa^t of Pei-u in South America. Dr. FiiiHlar, in a let- 
ter dated Dec. 10, 1825, to Dr. S. L. Mitchell, says, 
" I send for your gratification, some of the original po- 
tatoes, so long sought for. These )K>tatoes were found 
growing in their native state, on the top of the island 
of St. Lorenzo.'' Commodore Hull, in a letter dated 
Lima, 27th August, 1825, to Commodore Chauncey, 
says, I forward you a small box containing what we 
believe here to be the wild potato. I found it last year 
en the top of the island uf San Lorenxo, in the bay of 
Cnllao. About six months ago, I sent to Baltimore some 
of them, with the small ball on the vines, directed to Mr. 
Skinner, and requested him to send part of them to Mr. 
fowell, of Boston.'' In another letter he describes them 
as being " very fine." When boiled they are yellow, 
and of a good flavor." Dr. Mitohell says he had sent a 

Saroel of the roots to the Hon. Josiah Quincy, who had 
istributed them among some of the ablest cultivators 
at Boston. 

Now, my object in this communication is, to ascer- 
tain what has become of these wild potatoes? — ^what 
success has attended the cultivation of them ? Can Mr. 
^IK»E» or Mr. QtHNCT, or any other person give any 
account of them ? I can find no account in any publi- 
cation subsequent to 1826. Perhaps some members of 
the American Institute can give the desired information; 
if so, will they favor the public through the pages of the 
Cultivator t H. A. PAasoNS. Buffalo, Jipril 25, 
1S47. 

Letting Sheep. -~ A correspondent In your April 
number^ wishes to know something about the terms of 
letting sheep. What may be customary in other parts 
of the country I cannot tell, but in New-England and 
Kew-York, sheep are frequently let for a term of years, 
en the following terms, viz: The owner of the sheep 
.to have half of the- UH)olt and all of the increase ; and at 
the end of the time, have restored to him the original 
stock, or their value. This gives to the other party, 
for the use of bis land. and bis attendance, only half of 
the wool from year to year. This, at first sight seems 
•A inadequate remuneration, and ^t there are iarmers 



who readily take sheep to keep on these terms. If 
seven sheep, as is generally allowed, oonsume a ton of 
hay in a winter, or in 135 days, which is about the ava* 
rage length of oar virinters; — the pasturing in the other 
parts of the year, together with the care, attendanoo. 
Ko., would bring the expense up to $1.50 per head. 
How, then, can any farmer aflbrd to keep sheep for half 
of the wool f Another way of letting sheep, practiced 
somewhat extensively, is to double the flock to theowii* 
er once in three years. 

It may not be out of place to remark, that in tha 
manufacture of wool, cloth-dressers give one yard of 
dressed cloth for 2^ lbs. of wool ; one yard of white 
flannel for 1] lbs. ; and one yard of colored flannel for 
2 lbs. of wool. H. A. P. 

Poll Evil.^ noticed a very simble cure for tha 
poll evil in your paper some time ago; that is to wash 
out tlie sore ami apply common salt. We have a good 
horse that had it for two years. I doubted the simpla 
remedy, but resolved to try it, thinking it could do no 
harm, at least. However, the horse soon got well, and 
is now as sound as ever. John Millee. JTiorto'ii, 
iZ/., Feb. J 1857. 

Salve for an Inflamed SoEE.^-Half dozen Balm 
Gilead buds, pounded fine, one tea-spoonful hooey, and 
the yolk of an egg; mix together and thicken with rye 
flour to the consistency of paste. I applied it once a 
day two or three times. I have used this salve with moeh 
benefit to allay inflammation in animals caused by castra- 
tion. I saved a hog by it, and it is said to be equally 
as good for a horse. D. W. G. East Doreel, Vt. 



•■*••• 



Fine Cokn Crops in Ohio. — ^The following facta 
appear in the Report of the Ross County Ag. Society. 
gleaned from the published statistics which were col- 
lected with much care: — In liberty township, the whole 
amoimt of the corn crop last year, was 193,704 bushels, 
from 3,044 acres, or at the average rate of about 48 
bushels per acre. The best lot of corn in the township 
was 40 acres, rated at 90 bushels per acre. The wheat 
averaged only 10 bushels per aere. and the best lot only 
20 bushels per acre. 

Gypsum on Stable Floors. — Many raadera wfll 
remember the recommendations a few years since, to 
sprinkle stable floors with gypsum, for absorbing the 
escaping ammonia. Several papers contained statements 
that this practice has caused the speedy decay of the 
plank of the floor. Ko satisfactory explanation has 
been given of the cause. Is this result general ' 

BREAK THE CRUST. 

Evert observant fhrmer must have notioed the oroat 
which forms on the surface of newly stirred soils,, after 
lying a fow days to tho action of the devrs. A nwoh 
heavier orust is formed by eaoh shower of rain whioh 
falls. Good and sneoetsful cultivation reqniree that this 
newly formed crust be often and repeatedly broken hy 
the hoe, harrow, or other instruments. 

A striking instance in proof of the iraportanoe of this 
practice, has just been stated by an extensive farmer. 
He planted a field of broom-corn, and by way of banter, 
told the man who assisted him , that each should chooaa 
a row as nearly alike as possible, and each should hoe 
his row, and the mea.sured amount of crop on each 
should be the proof which was hoed best. Our infor- 
mant stated the result in substance as follows; — ** De« 
termined not to be beaten, I hoed my row, well, onoe a 
week, the summer through. I had not seen my assist* 
ant hoe his at all; but had observed that for a long time 
he was up in the morning before me. At length I 
found him before sunrise, hoeing his broom-corn, and I 
asked him how often he hoed it; — ^be answered, *^ Onoe 
a day, regularly." The result of the experiment was, 
bis row heat mine hy nearly double the amoont.'' T. 
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DoMSSTic Wink. — ^We have received from a gentle- 
man whose name we regret we are not at liberty to 
mention, a sample of wine, being a part of his own 
vintage. The grapes were the Is^lla and Black Ham- 
burgh varieties, and the wine was made in imitation of 
champagne, which it closely resembles. We have been 
obligingly famished with the recipe by which this wine 
was made, which we publish, in the hope that it may 
be useful to others: 

** The recipe for making this wine I took from some 
agricultural paper. The process of its manafacture 
was simple, and is as follows: The grapes were about 
one-third Isabella, and the remainder Hamburgh. They 
were well ripened, and were put into a clean barrel and 
pounded till thoroughly mashod. They were put into 
a cullender and pressed with the hand till the liquid was 
separated from the pulp. The jaioe was then strained 
through a fine sieve, and put into stone pots, and al- 
lowed to stand five or six days, frequently skimming the 
impurities from the surface. After standing as above 
stated, 17 pounds of refined crushed sugar was added 
to 8 gallons of juice, and the whole stirred tiH the sugar 
was dissolved. It was then allowed to stand in the 
stone pots 36 hours, still skimming the impurieties as 
they rose to the surface. It ^as then put in bottles 
Imd allowed to stand twenty-four hours before corking; 
after which the bottles were well oorked — the corks cut 
dose to the bottle, and the muzsle of the bottle dipped 
into melted sealing-wax, so as to exclude the air, and 
the bottles were then put in the cellar.'' 

To Pkbsbrtk Eoos FaiSH.— Tom water npmi an- 
%lacked lime, in quantity sufficient to cover the lime. In 
a short time a scum will rise upon the surface. Then 
drain off the whole water, and add fresh, and repeat the 
operation until no more skum rises. Stir up the lime 
and water, aud put in your eggs, so that they are com- 
pletely covered. This wholly excludes the external air, 
and preserves them in the finest order. I have now 
e<(gs which have been kept in this way eight months; 
and OB being broken, esAnot be distinguished from those 
which are fresh layed. A lady who gave me the re- 
oeipt, stated that she had preserved them perfectly 
good in this way for two years. The repeated satura- 
tions with water seems necessary to destroy the too 
great causticity of the lime; otherwise its strong affini- 
ty for the carbonate, the material of the egg shell, causes 
its decomposition. J. B. 

• • • • • 

Pbbpabation or Coffek. — Coffee, when properly 
l^repared, is a delioious and nutritious beverage; but 
judging from that which we frequently meot with, the 
best modes are seldom practioed. In SUlman^t Jour- 
fuUy we find a notice of* a memoir on Coffee by the dis- 
tinguished French chemist, M. Pa yen. Tlie results 
brought out by his chemical researches agree exactly 
with facu previously known in regard to this article. 
. A great error in the preparation of coflbe, is that it is 
burned too thucH^ by which the liquid, when it is brought 
to the table, is destitute of agreeable flavor, and has a 
bitter, unpleasant ta«te. The reason of this is shown. 

'^ Coffee roasted only till it becomes slightly red,'pre. 
serves the maximum of weight and of aroma, but gives 
out less coloring matter. In this state, 100 parts are 
fbuod to have lost 15, while 100 vols, have increased to 
130, Boasted to a chestnut color, as is commonly 
done, the loss is 20 per oont., while the increase in vol- 
ume is firom )00 to 153. This swelling of the gruJA 



depends upon the property which ths nitrogenous mat- 
ter deposited within the tissue has of puffing up remark- 
ably when heated. 

*' If the heat is continued until a dark brown color is 
produced, and the grain is covered with a sort of glaze, 
the loss is twenty-five per cent., while the original quan- 
tity of nitrogen, 2.45 per cent., is reduced to 1.77, 
being a loss of one-fourth." 

The soluble matter was also found to be much great* 
er in the coffee subjected only to a Ipw degree of burn- 
ing — ^the brown giving 16.15, the chestnut-colored 
19.00, and the red 25.00 per cent. The difference ia 
" the aroma," it is added, '* being nearly the same, the 
lower degree of roasting will produce not only the best 
and most nutritious beverage, but one free from the 
harsh and bitter flavor caused by the aution of too high 
heat upon the nitrogenous matter." 

••■•»• 

Milking.— I am much pleased to see that " Mary " 
and " Ann " have given their experience in churning 
butter, and beg to inquire if they do not think there 
should not be more care and cleanliness used in milk* 
ing than is generally. The bag of the cow and the 
teats cannot well be clean when the cow passes much 
time in the yard, and the milk must oatoh many hairs 
and particles' of dirt. 

The udder might easily be washed with a cloth and 
cold water, which, besides the cleanliness, would be 
much better for the cow. I should like to know what 
farmers' wiyes and daughters think upon the subjeoft 
QvsEirs County. 

Pbescbvino Tohatoes. — A correspondent of the 
Cultivator, in a late number, intimates that prcserv 
ing tomatoes is a hui^hug. Doubtless untried experi^ 
ments may be frequently published. But we should 
always remember that a single failure does not prove 
that suoocHs is impossible. I have known persons fall 
repeatedly in making soda biscuit, and give up in despair; 
and yet sifterwards become accustomed to the process 
so as to make soda biscuit with more ease and certaint/ 
than any other kind of bread. 

My wife has been in the habit for several years, of 
putting up tomatoes for winter use, and has kept theili 
good for a year and a half. She says they must be 
stewed a long time — five or six hours at least. The^ 
are then well seasoned with salt and pepper; bottled 
and corked tight, and kept cool. Ours are usually sec 
in the earth in the cellar bottom. My family are veiy 
fond of it, either cold or warmed, with beef steak or 
roast beef. X. Y. Z. 



Pbesebvino Gbxbn Cttbbants Fbbsh. — ^M. S. Wil- 
son, of Lenox, Mass., preserves green currants in dry 
glass bottles, oorked and sealed tight, placing them in 
a cool cellar. Green gooseberries may be preserved in 
the same way. He adds, " In this manner green cur- 
rants have been preserved in my cellar for years. I 
have green eurrant pies on my table at all seasons of 
the year." 



To Remove Sbots fbom Lbatheb 6&ovx8.< 
pcnd them in a glass jar, closed, ovllr a portion of the 
strongest liquid ammonia. The gaseous amoKmia gradti- 
ally removes the spots; but great oare is to be taken 
that the liquid does not touch the gloves, or the odor 
will be badly injured. 
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Tm dinwnwoni of tba b«rn btwided to be bare rep- 
rwanted, ««i, Iffligth 100 feel, width 40 feet, height 
rfp™t» 18 feet. The principal •!*"»""""" 'l,''^; 
.av 12 feet wide through the centre; « b»y, 14 loet 
wide on one side of the floorwey; md fcn apartment 
for c'al.lo and horM», U foet wide, on the other lide. 

A coll«', M .hown ia the perspective vuiw, extends 
,™lor the whole building The «l» «!leoted for the 
b-rn .hould b. the side of ft hill or knoli, oo th«t the bot. 
UHQ of the ceUar m«j bo nearly on a level with the 
Brouiid on the open aide, and that the entrance Lo the bam 
u either end, may be easy, ■'fithout making roooh of an 
.mbankment. The open «ide Ic the cellar should he 
to the «outb or cast, arJ the callle and hor^e .hould 
stand on the north or west Bidesof the barn, with their 
heads towanlii the floorway,^ '^''f, """ll." „Vfh! 
jHused through the floor into 
animals, and is to be kept in 

beins too mmih spread about, uy mrnuB <•■ .L.u..a '■"""- 
able planks, s up, mrted against posts. The cellar shoud 
be of suoh depth thai carts or wagons may be readily 
loaded and unloaded in it, and that 8,11 the work to 
performed there, can be carried on with 

An apartment may he made in the ct 

roots or vegetables. It should ha at o , 

part at least, under ihe floorway, to that vogela. 
ties can be " dumped " into it from a cart. lis si» 
may bo vegnlated, of course, according lo the extent to 
which roots are intended to be used for winter feeding. 
If the walls are of brick or alone, of proper thioknets, 
and well made, the root cellar will be secure from frost. 

The other parts of the cellar may bo used ft 
parposes; |iarl may be used for shellt 
■heepi part for pins, if Bxlialiont; and pari for storing 
■leds, carls, and ether iraplemenlB, when they are not 
in use. Being open on one side, it Is sufficiently dry 
»nd airy lor any of those purposes. 

The portion oftho cellar not olhorwise_ oocupied, 
ibrms a part of the barn-yard, and the yard may be 
nndo to embrace as large an area ascircumslaiicor 
.der necessary. Care should be lakeu that the mi 
ID the yard ia not wasted by drainage. Shads, — i 
■wy be oted for ibeep, or for other pnrpoMf,- 



oihor bitilditigs,— a» granary, piggery, fco.— may b« 
placed round the yard in such a manner a< to ward off 
' a oold winds, and admit the sun on the southerly side. 
The apartnient in the barn designed for horse-stalls, 
ii calculated to be eight feet high, and that for cattlB^ 
seven and a half feet. Some may aupp^ that this is a 
greater height (ban is neoesaary; but it is desirable that 
horses should have to much space that there is no lia- 
bility of their heads striking against the upper floor, a* 
there ii reason to believe that evils, (if not the " poll 
evil,") have been produced in Ibis way. It is desirable, 
alao, that the aparlmenls, both for horses and cattle, 
should be lulficienlly high in the walls to allow persona 
of ordinary height to pass readily through or abonl 
them, and aa that part of the floor on which the animal* 
stand ii to be raised, (as will presentlv be explained,) 
the height mentiunBd is believed not to be too mooh. 



r for storing 






BMiat <f CWdi Bt^it—V\f *>' 
The divisions of the »f«Traents appropriated to cat- 
tle . consist of a manger, a platform on which the cattlo 
stand, a gutter to receive the manare, and a narrow 
platform or walk, next the wall. The width of the 
mangen is two feel. On the side next the cattle, they 
are formed by a pieoe of timber, seven or eight inchui 
thick, and ten inches high, running the whole length of 
the apartment, and into which the stanchions, lo whmh 
the oattle are lo bo tied, should be inserted at the bot- 
tom. A plank, a foot in width, fastened edgewise. 
(brms the oppoute aide of the m«agen. Over this pUak 
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there is a perpendicnlar rack, two feet bi<nrh, but there 
is an open spMoe of six inches between the plank and 
rack. To the bottom of the piece which supports the 
rack, there is attached by a hin^e, on the side next the 
floorway, a kind of door, on which the hay or fodder is 
placed. This door may be kept at any anirle, and let 
down or sbat up at will, by means of small chains, 
which at one end are attached to the door, and fastened 
to hooks, at the other end, on the top of the rack. 

The platform on which the cattle stand, is calcula- 
ted in the plan at five and a half feet wide, but five feet 
will answer. It is raised five inches at the side next 
the manner, and has a slope of two inches towards the 
Ipitter, which is two feet wide. A moveable plank in 
the ^tter, admits the manure to be passed into the 
eellar. 

This plan, it will be seen, combines many advanta- 
ges, while it admits of considerable modificaiion to suit 
eireurostanees, without losincr its freneral principles. 
Each of the three principal divisions, — floorway, bay, and 
stalls, —extends the whole length of the building. This 
arrangement we consider important, and would adopt it 
in all cases. We would make the width too, of the 
several divisions about what it is in this plan, whatever 
might be the length of the barn. A great advantage 
is, that if it is wished to make an addition, it is simply 
necessary to extend the length, which is readily done 
without in the least interfering with tlie original build- 
ing, provided due care has been taken in choosing the 
site. Another great advantage of this plan, is the con- 
venient manner in which it admits of the hay and grain 
being stored. Suitable timbers are placed at proper 
distances across the bay and space over the stables, and 
the various articles being laid up between these, sepa- 
rately, each kind may be readily got, at any time, with- 
out being obliged, as is frequently the case, to pitch 
over a quantity of fodder before the article wanted can 
be reached. Much expense is likewise saved in unload- 
ing, — tvtro hands only being required at any time. The 
length of the floorway admits of several loads being ta- 
ken into the barn at once; which, when business presses, 
or *' catching " weather renders it necessary to shelter a 
large quantity of hay or grain in the shortest possible 
time, is a point of great importance. The teams enter 
the floorway, loaded, at one end, are unloaded, aud pass 
out at the other end. 

The floorway is lighted by windows over the doors. 
The doors are placed on small wheels, which move on 
iron rods. This is much more convenient, and the doors 
lure much stronger than when supported on hinges. A 
ventilator is placed on the centre of the roof, which 
frees the bara from the gases arising from fresh-stored 
hay and grain. As a protection against lightning, a 
good conductor is attached to the side and roof, extend- 
ing up several'feet above the ventilator. The covering 
of the sides and ends should be boards well seasoned and 
matchedj or they may be rough-boarded and shingled-— 



a plan which is often adopted in Massachusetts. A 
coat of cheap paint or coal tar should be given to the 
exterior, and will abundantly repay the cost in preserv* 
ing the building. All the floors should be made as 
tight as possible, to prevent the entrance of any exhale* 
tions from the manure in the cellar. The scaflfolding 
should also be laid close, to prevent dust from falling 
on the horses and cattle. 




Sjvi View.— Fig. 43. a, stabiet— <6, bay— c, floorway— <f, space 

over the stable*. 

When the other oarts of the bam are filled, n tAmnn. 



When the other parts of the bam are filled, a tempo- 
rary scaflfold may be laid across the floorway, above the 
windows over the doors, on which a considerable quan- 
tity of fodder may be stored. 

The general arrangement of the cattle stalls, as 
shown in flg. 41, will be found especially convenient and 
useful. The construction of the rack and mangers, is 
preferable to any other plan the writer has seen. The 
rack is designed to receive all the hay or fodder for the 
cattle, excepting that which is cut intochaflf. The cat- 
tle eat from the rack, and whatever straws are dropped 
as the fodder is pulled out, fall into the manger. If 
the cattle have not cleaned the racks when they lie down 
to rest the fodder does not become contaminated by their 
breath, as the open space of six inches below the rack 
permits the escape of the breath, and at the same time 
allows the animals constant access to fresh air. When 
stock is fed in common mangers, with uncut'hayor fod- 
der, that portion of it which is not eaten at once, is 
*' blown *' on, or becomes so affected by the breath that 
it is not readily eaten afterwards. The feeding arrange* 
ment described in the plan obviates this objection. 

Another advantage of the open space between the 
rack and manger, is. that vegetables, meal, or out fod- 
der, may be passed through it directly into the manger. 
A movable spout, through which the articles may be 
poured, facilitates this operation. 

The mangers are represented in the plan as being in 
separate divisions, each animal having one. This is be* 
lieved to be best, as it is frequently wished to feed va- 
riously. By separate mangers, each animal may be fed 
in any way, or with any kind of food, without being an- 
noyed by others. They may, however, be made sepa- 
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ratelji or not, as is desired. If separate, it will be 
necessary to have short partitions, as represented in 
fig. 33, between each animal, to prevent their interfe* 
ring with each other. A space of three and a half feet 
is allowed to each animal, if partitions are made. This 
is not too rouoh room for large stock, though three feet 
only, where there are no divisions, is all that is allowed, 
in many cases. 

Each animal is tied by a chain round the neck to an 
upright stam^ion. This mode of fastening is safe and 
oonvenient, and enables the animals to rest easy. The 
rack and mangers for horses are made in a similar man- 
ner to those for cattle, excepting that they are higher, 
and the mangers somewhat larger. 

The cattle stand on a raised platform, which admits 
of their being easily kept clean — the manure and urine 
falling into the gutter, from which they are thrown into 
the cellar. The narrow platform, next the wall, af- 
fohis a dean and cobvenient walk, behind the animals, 
and also forms a suitable place to set paiU> &e., when 
the cows are milked. Some farmers tie their young 
oalves on this platform ; but a separate apartment b 
preferable for thu purpose. 

The stables are lighted and ventilated by windows in 
the rear. (Owing to the situation of the stablesi those 
windows do not appear in the cut.) 

The cattle pass from the cellar and yard into the 
barn, and vice versa, through a door at the farther end 
of the stable. Or an inclined way may be made, com- 
municating directly with the cellar, from the stable.^ 
The advantage of this is, that the cattle are got from 
the yard and cellar into the stells, without going round 
the end of the barn, which, in bad weather, or when the 
ground is muddy, is quite inoonvenicnt. The ingress and 
egress for horses is the small door in front. A small 
apartment may be reserved next the wall, for harnesses, 
fitc., and if the whole of the bay is not wanted for hay 
and grain, a room for carriages and for other purposes, 
may be oonstruoted opposite the horse stalls. 

Water should be supplied to the cattle in the cellar. 
Tt will not be liable to freeze much here, and if properly 
protected against filth, it will be fresh and pure at all 
times. Some, however, prefer watering in the barn, 
and for this purpose have a trough extending through 
the mangers, into which the water is conveyed when- 
ever it is desired. 

The cellar forms the best possible receptacle for ma- 
Jiure, all its valuable qualities being here readily pre- 
served. The urine, uddoubtedly the most valuable portion 
of animal excrement, is incorporated with the dung, and 
by keeping the heap level, and frequently spreading over 
it a quantity of litter or muck to absorb a portion of the 
liquids, the mass is kept in a portable condition, and 
nothing is wasted. Attention, however, should be paid 
to having the cellar sufHciently tight in the first in- 
stance. The wall should be made tight, and if the 
ground is open or porous, a layer of clay, or mortar 
made with water-lime, should be spread over it, and al- 
lowed to become firm before it is used. 

It is proper to observe that in some situations, from 
the wetness of the ground, it would not be advisable to 
make cellars. In such cases, a trench two or three 
feet deep, according to the nature of the soil.) and ten 
to fifteen feet wide, may be made with advantage. It 
ts advisable to hafe the trench extend under the barn 
so far that the urfne from the cattle may be conveyed 
into it ; and if the bottom and sides are prepared' as 
above directed for the cellar, and a shed, attached to the 
barn, is erected over it, the manure will be kept without 
much waste, and will be found much stronger than that 
whUtfi is exposed to the air in the usual manner. 

The eippense of erecting such a barn as is here de- 

* See Feb. numlier of th« Cultivtiior, pago 49~dMcriptiou of 
Mr. JAtfviu* iMtfu, WorcMter, Afass. 



scribed, will be from $700 to $900, according to cfceap- 
ness of materials and labor. 



CULTURE OF TURNEPS. 



It should be remembered that it is not too late 
for sowing turneps. The Swedish turnep. (ruta- 
baga,) should be sown, if practicable, as early as 
the middle of June, but the 20th or 25th of the month 
will answer if they cannot be got in sooner. The yel- 
low Aberdeen is a kind which requires nearly as long 
a season as the ruta-baga. The common fiat turnep 
grows much quicker than the kinds before mentioned. 
It will produce a good crop, on tolerably rich land, 
eown as late as the 25th of July or the first of August. 
Ground which has produeed a crop of bay, rye, or 
wheat, may give a crop of flat turneps the same rea- 
son. They are less nutritive than the other kinds, but 
are, notwithstanding, very useful in feeding stoek du- 
ring the beginning of winter; and from the convenience 
of cultivating them as an after crop, they are in many 
insunces profitable. For late keeping, or feeding in 
the latter part of winter and spring, the Aberdeens and 
Swedes are best. 

A soil inclining to sand is most suitable for turneps. 
Compost of muck and barn-yard diuig, with a dressing 
of leached ashes, furnishes a good manure. The seed 
should be sown in drills. Two feet spaces between the 
drills will admit the use of a small harrow or oultiva* 
tor in cultivating the crop. Flat turnep* should be 
thinned to eight inches between the planta. and rata* 
baga to twelve inches. If the ground is not very po* 
rous and dry, it will generally be preferable to form 
ridges on which to sow the crop. They may be made 
with a small plow drawn by one horse, or more readily 
with a double mould- board plow. On stubble or swaM 
ground, care should be taken in making the ridges, that 
the grass and weeds are not turned up. The ridges 
should be levelled by passing a roller over them, before 
the seed is sown. A pound of seed to the acre, ereuly dis- 
tributed, as it may be by a good machine, is sufficient. 

A dressing of plaster sown on the plants as soos as 
they are up, while they are wet with dew, will aflfonl 
considerable protection against the turnep fly or ,/Ess, 
and will on many soils greatly hasten the growth of the 
crop. The weeds rous: be killed as soon as they ap- 
l>ear. The scuffle-hoe is the best hand tool for this pur- 
pose. It may be run rapidly along the ridges, close to 
the plants, and may take out almost every weed in the 
row without doing any .damage. The spaoes between 
the rows may be chiefly worked by a harrow or cultiva- 
tor — ^the former is preferable on light lands. The planu 
should not be much thinned till they have got into the 
fourth leaf, and appear to bo pretty well out of the war 
of the fly. ' 

Feeding Tumept, — ^When milch cows are fed with 
turneps, the milk frequently has a disagreeable flavor. 
To eradicate the taste communicated by the turneps, 
different substances have been recommended to be put 
in the milk, such as saltpetre, cloride of lime, &o. Mr. 
J. McD. McInttsk, of this city, who is in the habit of 
feeding his cows during winter with both turneps and 
brewers' grains, informs us that while both these arti- 
cles are used, no unpleasant taste is given to the milk; 
but that if the grains are omitted, the flavor of the milk 
is affected by the turneps. His rule has been to feed 
each cow about half a bushel of Swedish turneps and 
half a bushel of grains per day, and it has been repeat- 
edly noticed that when the turneps are stopped the milk 
is considerably decreased in quantity, and tde oowa 
appear to be l ess healthy. 

The onstom house valqe of the specie dollar of Den- 
( m«rk| is one hmidred and five cents, 
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Utrtekt, Netktrlandt, AprU 5, 1847. 
Editors Cultivatob — As the opening spring is 
ronsifig the agriculturist to action, and the various crops., 
objects of his care and hopes, are bein<^ committed to 
the earth, or are already showinvr themselves above its 
rariace, 1 occasionally emerpre from the laboratory, and 
'Walk out of the city for a mile or two; the oircle of ray 
observations is not very extended, and the season of ac- 
tivity has but jost commenced; I nevertheless see many 
things which are new, and somewhat peculiar. I there- 
fore propose to give you in this and succeeding letters,, 
a series of sketches of what I may see and hear in this 
inmediate vicinity. 

There is a great variety of land about Utrecht, from 
alight sand, through rich black loam to stiflf Itrick clays. 
I hope to be able to compare the farming of these seve- 
ral kinds of land, the diflcrent systems pursued in their 
management, ami the quantities of crops grown. AU 
Tfews here are limited in extent, the country being so 
flat that but little can be seen at any one time, except 
fay ascending some lofty tower. 

The main roads, paved with brick, and very smooth, 
■re sot numerous, but numbers of small ones branch oflT 
at abort intervals, and wind about among the fields like 
foot paths. A ditch runs along on each side, generally 
the only separation from the field ; there are no fences 
and few hedges. One of these ditches, about four feet 
deep, I lately saw crossed by a truly original bridge. 
Several loads of manure bad been thrown in, filling the 
ditch to the brim, and then consolidated by trampling 
nntil sufficiently hard to permit the passage of wagons. 

The fields are generally of good size, frequently of 
35 or 40 acres; but the advantages of size appear to 
be lost by the custom of growing half a do/en different 
crops in one enclosure. Each field seems to represent 
aa entire farm. 

I to-day saw for the first time, one of their plows in 
the field; it was quite long and wide, with but one han- 
«Ue, and double wheeled, re^sembling much the Norfolk 
plow of England, but far larger.^ The furrow was not 
More than four inches to depth, and about eight inches 
wide. A two horse harrow in the same field might al- 
Biost iiave been drawn by Iwo men ; the teeth were all 
carved forward. So far as I iiave seen, all the work is 
well and handsomely finished, the surface is left very 
mellow and smooth ; on such land as most of it is, this 
however, is not strange. I have lately seen some new 
plows, and other improved implements exhibited here, 
iNit it is very difficult to bring them into use. Even if 
Ibe farmer himself is brought (no easy task,) to the 
trying of something new, bis men are generally very 
dwtinate as to accomplibhing anything with it, I heard 
fl'aa enterpriiking man in the province of Groningen, 
vho determined to adopt soma of the best EogUsh iror 
piemen ts. He imported them, and compelled his men 
to their use; they, however, broke them wlieneyer they 
rould do so without being discovered, and he was 
obliged to givo it up, and return to the old awkward 
tools. 

The autumn sown wheat is now looking very well, 
ftnd is said to promise unusually through the whole 
counti^. The spring sown grains are seemingly for 
the greater part, deposited in the soil. 

Potato growing goes on still, notwithstanding the 
experience of former years. J saw a new way of plant- 



ing to-day. A line was stretched across the ridge of 
about twenty feet wide, and following it, the potatoes 
w«re dibbled in, at distances of from eight to ten inches 
in the rows, and from two to two and one-half feet be- 
tween them. The potato was dropped into the hole 
made by the wooden dibbling instrument, and covered 
by a blow of the same. The tubers used for seed were 
of the smallest kind so far as I saw them, not much lar- 
ger than walnuts. The whole process was extremely 
slow. Tl»e manure was spread and plowed in before 
planting. 

A very large extent of ground is oocupied in the cul- 
tivation of rape, or cole, called in Dutch, " koolzaad.'' 
Some of it appeared to have been sown this season, in- 
deed, by far the greater part, but from its size and 
general appearance in other fields, it roust hftve been 
Spv^n in tbe autumn. This plant grows to about 18 
inches or two feet in height, and has a seed of the same 
shape as mustard seedj but five or six times larger. 
Tbe oil obtained from this seed is well known ; the 
quantity yielded is very great, being stated by Prof. 
Johnston as from 40 to 70 per cent. 

The hard cake obtained after the oil is expressed, is 
ground, and under the name of rape dust is extensively 
used as a manure, especially in England, It seems to 
be remarkably efScauious when applied as a top-dress- 
ing to wheat. In dry seasons it produces little or no 
beneficial eflect, and in some cases has been known to 
actually diminish tbe crop. This rape cake would be aq 
excellent fattening food for cattle if they could be per- 
suaded to like it; but it has a sharp pungent taste that 
is highly disagreeable. I believe that by far the greater 
pu't of the cake made here goes to England. I have 
seen while travelling in Norfolk and SulTolk. that it In 
there one of their principal and most highly prized 
resources. Prof. Johnston, in his lectures, gives some 
interesting experiments,. c6m paring rape-dust and gnano, 
under like circumstances. John P. Norton. 



NOTES OF A TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND— No. 4. 

Roads, Cottages, Flowebs, &c.— The perfection 
of the roads in England, has been the theme of every 
traveller through that richly cultivated country. The 
travelling by coach on the great thoronghftires through 
the kingdom, has been greatly diminished since rail* 
roads have been constructed. In many parts of the 
kingdom, however, the conch is still in use, and 9ome 
idea may be formed of the ease and comibrt of that 
mode of travelling which was formerly the pride and 
bofist of every Englishman. Over their level and smooth 
roads, it is certainly one of the most delightful metiiode 
of travelling in fine weaiher. A seat upon the box with 
the coachman, who is usually intelligent and free t« 
conN'orse with a traveller, and well aequainted with the 
history of persons and places of interest on his route, 
renders this a very pleasant method of seeing the coun- 
try, and learning the Incidents which interest a stranger. 
The coachman has nothing to do with the horses until 
tlie time arrives for starting. He examines the team, 
sees that all is right, mounts his box, and is off at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, which I found the usual speed 
on all their roads. When he arrives at the place for 
changing horses, his lines are thrown down, and he en- 
ters the public house, where he is the great man among 
the hangers on, and as he receives notice that all is 
ready, mounts his box again, and i^.ofl*. 
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The roads asaallj wind ronnd through the farms, 
bounded on each Ride, generally, by neatly trimmed 
hedges, with trees occasionally interspersed, presenting 
every few rods new views and Interesting scenery, that 
we truly delightful. The roads are made with the 
greatest care, generally macadamised, and entirely 
smooth* They are much narrower than with us, usual- 
ly through the country, only wide enough for carriages 
to pass. The custom in England is, for each team to 
turn to the left, instead of the right, as with us. Its 
advantages are apparent, as the driver setting on the 
right, has in view the vehicle ivhtch is approaching ^ and 
can more readily ascertain how far he can drive witli 
safetv. tn making their roads great care is taken to 
avoid hills, they judging, t suppose, that It is not ordi- 
narily much farther to go round a' hill than to go over 
it. Foot paths are usually made with care on one or 
both sides of the road. No danger is to be apprehended 
from swine, or other animals, as they are not permitted 
the enjoyment of that license, which seems to be their 
birthright in our free oountiy. I have never witnessed 
them running at large in eity or country, not even ip 
sweet Ireland. 

The cottages which you pass, are generally neat ii 
their outward appearance, very frequently covered with 
climbing vines, and flowers usually in abundance in the 
small yard in front, and often in pots at the windows. 
The cottages are low, the roof frequently not as high 
as the top of the coach, and a full view of the interior is 
enjoyed, as they are situated close to the road. Every 
few miles villages are passed through, — ^but the term 
village, as descriptive of our American villages, gives 
but a faint impression of an English one. Instead of 
spacious streets, with painted houses of two or more 
stories, we find, as the road winds around through the 
narrow streets, small cottages and shops orowded to* 
gether dose to the street, frequently with thatched roofs, 
with brick or stone floors. A house or two, occupied 
perhaps by the rector or physician, are somewhat more 
aristocratic in their appearance. Many of the build- 
ings are white- washed, and covered with vines, and 
present, upon the whole, an interesting appearance, but 
little of the comfort of one of our villages. They appear 
as ancient, many of them, as their country, and I presume 
little change has been made in them for centuries. 

England truly is the land of flowers. They are to be 
found everywhere. The markets are filled with them. 
Yon meet them in the streets carried about by females 
and children for sale, and everybody, from the poorest 
up to her majesty, have a bouquet of flowers in the button 
hole or about the person. In the omnibus ooach, rail- 
road cars, on the steamer, on change, in the store-^n 
fact, everywhere, they are to be met with. 'Tis de- 
lightful thus to witness their taste for flowers. It adds 
much to the pleasure of every one, and when it can 
be obuined at so cheap a rate, it is certainly desirable, 
to cultivate a taste for them. 

The loads which a team can draw over« their roads 
are nearly twice as heavy as could be drawn over ours 
with the same power. It will require time and care 
to bring our roads into such a state as to resemble roads 
here. It would be well, I think, to begin to approxi- 
mate to the like condition. Had the labor which has 
been so unskilfully expended on our roads for the last 
twenty years, been laid out in macadamizing them, we 
should, on all our principally travelled roads, have had 
them as good as the roads are here. It is* hoped that 
improvement, in this respect will not much longer be 
delayed. H. 

CoRir IN New- York.— Aooording to the censos of 
1845, there were 595,135 acres planted with corn the 
preceding year, in the state, giving an aggregate of 
14,722,115 bttsheli. 



RURAL NOTICES ABROAD— By CAivt.— No. Y. 



Tuscan Aobicultube-— Little of the agrienlture of 
continental Europe is superior to that of Tuscany. Tbia 
is owing in some measure to the natural advantages of 
soil, climate, and position, and not less to the benefit of 
wholesome laws, which secure to the peasant the fall 
advantage of his labors. At the first approach, as one 
comes from the south, into the dominions of tbe Orand 
Duke, he is struck with the superior air of the field la* 
borers, with their happy f contented looks, their neat 
dresses, and is rejoiced to find at length in Italy, a pea« 
santry chat does not beg. 

Here and there, it is true, among the mountains, beg« 
gars are to be met with even in Tuscany, yet even these 
are of neater and more cheerful aspect than are to be 
found in the Roman 8tates< The cottages are better 
built, and are cleaner) and at the doors of nearly all oC 
them, you will see the Tuscan girls busy braiding their 
Tuscan batSi The straw is a species of wheat grown 
on indiflerent soils, and cut beii>re fully ripe. It is sort- 
ed, stripped, bundled, moistened, bleached, and split, 
before going into the hands of the plaitert. The press- 
ing is done after braiding. The sums earned bf tha 
braiders is a mere trifle. I had the curiosity to ask a 
mountain girl on the way from Temi to Florence, how 
much she could earn by a week's braiding. " If the 
work is well done," said she, ** two paols (24 cts.) a 
week; but if not well done, nothing.'' 

The crops raised, are in general the same witb 
those of the Papal states. Rice is occasionally seen 
along the banks of the streams, and is irrigated witb 
the utmost system. Corn is more comnwn, and bet- 
ter than further south, though the mode of culture ia 
very much the same. Clover grows most luzurtantly; 
mulberries also make their appearance, and silk is a large 
article of Tuscan manufacture. In the tme spirit of 
economy, the mulberry orchards are also vineyards, and 
the vines are festooned from tree to tree, as in the Si* 
cilian and Lombard kingdoms. The wine however of 
Tuscany, is generally of an inferior quality — by no 
means so good as that of the Roman States. Indeed, 
so far as my observation has extended, I have found it 
to be true, that when the vine is suffered to clamber 
upon trees, and extend itself from one to the other, aa 
in Tuscany and Lombardy, though the yield in grapes 
is much larger, the clusters being larger and fuller, y t 
the quality of the wine is vastly inferior in body and in 
flavor, to that grown upon short planu, as in France, 
and along the Rhine. Much of the Neapolitan wine m 
grown upon trees, as in Tuscany, but by far the best of 
the kingdom, the '* Lacktjmm Chrigtif" is grown after 
the method last named. 

Plums and figs grow abundantly in the neighborhood 
of the Tuscan towns; and hedges and cultivation gene- 
rally approach the neatness of English appearance. 
Flowers of every color are to be seen in the fields, and 
by the road side, and the valley around Florence seems 
in its whole extent a garden. The land is divided into 
small farms, in many instances managed by their own- 
ers; the road'way is clean and smooth, and hedges skirt 
it that blossom in early May. The fields are filled with 
plum, and cherry, and mulberry trees, with vines dam* 
bering over them; and beneath is some rich crop of 
wheat, or clover, or tares. The cattle, when you see 
them---for in the neighborhood of the towns soiling ia 
much practiced — are smooth, fine-skinned animals, of 
fair size and make, and generally of a light grey color, 
verging upon white. 

The spade is the most general implement of culture; 
the plows, however, are substantially made, and per- 
form their work well. Gates are neat in their construe- 
tionj gardens are jH'ettily laid out and choicely stocked. 
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ThA Tasean peasant is more courteous in his air 
snd manner than other peasantry of Italy. He lifts 
his hat. to the passing traveller; his dress is clean 
and well made. If you enter into conversation with 
him you find him civil and communicative to an ex- 
treme. In short, the valley about Florence/ is, con* 
sidering its natural advantages of soil and situation, 
•^ts picturesque beauty,— its gorernnient/ its climate, 
the character of its inhabitants — ^the most desirable spot 
in Italy. Half a dozen times, on my first descent of 
the mountains into Florence, my eye rested on snug 
lying farmeries, with well cultivated fields, and bloom- 
ing hedges about them, with most covetous indulgence; 
and I thought I would have been content to have 
passed my life u])on them, in sight of the great dome 
of the Florentine cathedral lifting out of the houses, in 
the lap of the valley below; — ^in sight of the quaint old 
maccolated tower of the palace of the Duke; — in sight 
of the bright Arno, winding off like a silver stripe 
among meadows of as rich luxuriance as lie anywhere 
under the sun ; — in sight of the blue opposite mountains 
of Fiesoie and Vallombrosa, and under as soft and pure 
a sky, for months together, as that of New England in 
the mildest days of an October summer. 

The Grand Duke himself has an exceedingly well 
regulated farming establishment, a short drive from the 
city down the Arno. The stables are imposing looking 
buildings, of no inconsiderable architectural pretensions, 
and ornamented at the angles, and over the central doors 



with well executed heads of cattle, in stucco. The 
cows are of the Swiss breed, and dun color, in fine con- 
dition, kept constantly in stable, except a short time for 
exercise in the morning. Their foocT during summer m 
rye grass, clover, and vetch, with sometunes a taste of 
grain* 

The drarnings of the stable pass direetly, by mean* 
of gutters in ther briek floor hito « Targe vat, whence it 
is transported in casks,' to enrich the grass landv^ 
Fourteen quarts a day, I was told, was the average 
yield df milk. The calves, as in a)I well regulated es-* 
tablishments I have seen, are taken directly from the 
cow, and reared by hand. The dairy is in keeping with 
the nicety of -the stabling. The homes of the laborers 
are of uniform and tasteful construction— of stone, and 
stuccoed. Both the Duke and Dutchess give occasional 
persona] inspection to the premises. The example of 
the Duke has undoubtedly had its influence, in direction 
of agricultural taste and method. 

The market of Florence is profusely supplied with 
vegetables and fruits, and its meats are good. In no 
city, indeed, of its siae, which I have visited, can the 
necessaries and the luxuries of life be secured at so cheap 
a rate as in Florence. For instance, a dinner of two 
or three dishes and dessert, with a half bottle of wine, 
can be had in a well furnished restaurant, for the trifling 
sum of twenty-five cents. A ride of an hour in a two 
horse carriage may be had for the same sum; other 
matters are much in the same proportion. 
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HOEING OR CULTIVATING CROPS. 



The chief or primary object in hoeing crops is to in- 
crease the quantity and improve the quality of the pro- 
duce. To this end, various means are adopted. A 
point of the first consequence, is the eradication of weeds 
and all plants excepting those which it is wished to cul- 
tivate. The necessity of destroying weeds, arises from 
several causes. Their growth interferes with and in- 
jures the crop in various ways. They exhaust the soil, 
more or less, of the elements which constitute the food 
of cultivated plants; they especially abstract the moist- 
ure of the soil, making a constant drain upon it in this 
respecit, from the first moment of their existence. 

It is of great importance that weeds should be killed 
while they are young. If killed at this stage, the inju- 
ry they oceasion is comparatively trifling, and the ex- 
pense incurred in the operation is but little, compared 
with what would be required to effect the obje t when 
they are more fully grown. The brush of a hoe or the 
scratch of a light harrow^ will effectually kill a weed 
at the time it appears above ground, whereas the growth 
of a few weeks would give it such a hold on the soil 
that it would withstand considerable force, and to eradi- 
cate it would require ten times the labor which would 
have eflccted the object in the first instance* Besides, 
if weeds are aUowed to reach a large size, their roots 
bocome more or less mingled and entwined with the 
roots of the cultivated plants, so that in pulling up the 
weeds, the crop is liable to be injured. 

Some people seem not to be aware of the serious in- 
jury which the introduction of pernicious plants is to the 
soil. Some of the rich ** corn lands ** of the western 
states, have already suffered a great deterioration from 
this cause. The negligent and slovenly manner in 
which the corn is too frequently *' tended," has filled 
the soil with every pest which will grow on it. The 
foul growth is in many cases suffered to taorease every 
year, till there eeeme to be betweea the weeda and corn 



a great strife for the mastery; and though the com, on 
some of the most fertile fields, grows twelve to fifteen 
feet high, or more, it scarcely exceeds the weeds in 
height or strength, and judging from the liberal border 
around the fields, of which the weeds seem to have 
gained full possession, and from their frequent appear- 
ance among the crop, the prospect seems fair for the 
day being ultimately carried by them. 

Stirring the ground, to a certain extent, is beneficial 
to crops, aside from the eflect of keeping down the 
weeds. By keeping the soil loose, the roots of plants 
more readUy extend themselves; the soil is rendeml 
more permeable to the sun. by which a more congenial 
temperature is gained Sor plants; it facilitates the ab- 
sorption of dews, which bring down ammonia and fer- 
tilizing elements from the atmosphere; and it exposes 
the soil more to the action of the air, by w^hich the de- 
composition and combination of the various elements of 
vegetable food is efiected. The action of the oxygen of 
the atmosphere is thought to be particularly beneficial 
on clays, and slaty and granitic soils. The combination 
of the oxygen with the iron, and its action on the other 
mineral elements, produces a disintegration of the stony 
materials, and leaves the soil more friable. The ad- 
mission of oxygen into the soil, may likewise be useful 
by its entering into eorabination with the carbon of the 
soil, and thus forming carbcmic acid, the food of plants. 

On some soils, especially those of a tenacious nature, 
a hard crust freouently forms, by which heat and air 
are much excluued. Some simple implement, as a 
harrow or cultivator, should be used with sufficient fre- 
qoency to prevent the crust from forming. As tlie 
growth of plants increases, their roots are more widely 
extended, and it is not proper to use tools which will 
mutilate and destroy the roots. 

It is important that plants should be duly exposed to 
the influenoe of light and air. It is only under the in,* 
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fluenco of li^ht that ttn^y are able to digest their food. 
They take in earbonic acid and water, but by the aid 
ef light, they decompose the oarboaio acid, giving off 
the oxygea, and retaiaing the carbua to form their tie* 
lues.* This influeooe of light is quite surprising. If a 
plant is placed in a dark room, and a ray of light is ad- 
mitted on one side, the ends of the braaohes are soon di- 
rected towards the light, and the plant seems to strug- 
gle to reach that part of the room where the light is 
atron<4est and its influence most direot. If a small tree 
be planted under or near a large one, or on the side of 
a forest, k soon begins to lean to the side nearest to the 
light, and will continue to grow in this dii^ection, pat- 
ting out bnt few or no branches ou the side most affect- 
ed by the shade of other trees. 



These facts are cited to show the necessity of giving 
plants sufficient room. If they are crowded too thickly 
together, the sun is too much excluded from the soil, 
and from the want of sufficient circulation of air, the 
plants are less healthy, being more subject to blight; 
and the blight is prevented from coming in contact with 
the stems and leaves in such a manner that the sap caa 
be properly elaborated. Where planU stand so thi«:k 
that the light strikes them mostly on the ^pa^ they are 
drawn into slender stalks, having but little substance. 

But in cedar and pine forests, where it in suraeiimies 
desired that the trees, in order to make timber for cer- 
tain purposes, may attain a great height in prop'jrtioa 
to their circujitfereuoe, a dense growth is an advan^ 
tage. 
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NEW DISEASE AMONG NEAT CATTLE. 



On a fine morning tn June, 183$, a neighbor of mine 
requested tne to examine the boilios of two fat steers 
which lie had just found dead in his pasture field . and 
which he suspected had been poisoned. He said that 
having driven one from the fiold late the previous after- 
noon, he had observed the two that were now lying 
dead before us, quietly grazing about, apparently in 
perfect health. As their hides hatl been removed, my 
attention was first attracted by the bloodless appear- 
ance of the flesh, like that of well dressed batcher's 
meat. There was no offensive smell, nor any disten- 
sion of the abdomen. On laying open that cavity no 
gas escaped, and the stomach, or maw, the part first 
exposed, presented a perfectly healthy appearance. On 
cutting into this organ, it was found well filled with 
grass, which had a very fresh and natural appearance, 
as if the animal had fed in perfect health until within a 
few minates of its death. On raising up flaps with the 
knife, a thin pellicle was seen to detach itself by its own 
weigiit and that of the grass adhering to it, leaving the 
vilioui* coat of the stomach perfectly clean, and appa- 
rently healthy. The maw being now removed, brought 
into view the liver, tbe spleen, and small intestines. 
Hitherto every thing had presented nearly a natural as- 
pect, but th'rs was now no longer the case. The liver, 
indeed, appeared hcalthv, with tbe exception of a ^me- 
what unnaturai puieness, out the spleen was much dis- 
tended with black blood, and the small intestines were 
Tound filled, entirely filled with the same fluid ! So in- 
tensely did this dark colored blood show through tbe 
thin coats of the bowels, that the bystanders mistook it 
for mortification; but after letting out their contents 
the membranes assumed their natural color. It seemed 
chat all the blood in the body had found its way into the 
bowels, and this view of the matter was strengthened 
by examining the viscera of the chest. The lungs were 
very pale and bloodless, and upon slitting open the 
heart across the septum, so as to lay open both ventri- 
cles; the right was found to exhibit some bloody stains, 
bat the left was as clean as if it had been wiped out 
with a wet cloth. The animal had evidently died 
of bleeding, and that without the escape of a drop 
of blood from the body. It had probably fed on- 
til dark, wholly oneonsoious of its imm^ndiyg fate, and 
then quietly laid itself down to sleep the sleep of death. 
Nearly all the bIrHxi in the body, by some ankaown pro- 
cess, had been suddenly transferred from its natural re- 
ceptacles into the intestinal tube; and so suddenly had 
this been accomplished, and with so little previ lus in- 
disposition, that aU the animal functions had been per- 
*i •— ' ■ ■ — 

* Cai'bonic acid ctinsists of carbnii atid oxygen ; 6 lbs. of carbon 
and 19 Um. of oxygen forming S8 Iba. of carbMuc aei<L— Jo/hMton. 



formed in apparently the most healthy manner until 
within a few moments of dissolution. Bat Aotr, or by 
what channel had the blood been so transferred, wan a 
question for the anatomist. By what nnknown. what 
miraculous process had such a state of things been 
brought about? How could the animal live until the 
blood-vessels, and even the heart itself could be entirely 
emptied? No butcher ever accomplished a feat like 
this. Slit open the heart of the most thorougHly bled 
animal from the slaughter house, and it will be found to 
contain large clots of blood. No human means can stta>^ 
tain life until the heart squeezes out the last drop of ita 
contents. No poison known to man — no chemicaj know- 
ledge, however profound, could concoct a poison capa- 
ble of producing a death like this ! To him alone who 
created, is it reserved to slay in a manner so wonder- 
ful. 

It may well be supposed that I felt a deep interest 
in this strange discovery, and lost no opportunity in its 
further investigation. Many deaths of the same kind 
occurred in the town of Rye that season, but I could 
learn of only one instance in which any indisposition 
.was noticed before death. Most of the animals must 
have died in the night, as they were found dead in the 
morning, without having exhibited any evidence of 
disease the previous day. One alone was seen in the 
day time for a few minutes staggering about, bnt it 
soon settled upon the ground and quietly expired. AU 
the examinations made that season, presented precisely 
the same appearances. 

There was the same bloodless appearance of tbe 
flesh, the absence of fetor and gaseous distension of the 
abdomen; the same fresh and natural condition of the 
herbage in the stomach, as if the animal had fed until 
the last hour of life; the intestines pre<tenting the same 
dark purple appearance, m oonsequence of the whole 
tube, through all its doublings and convolutions, being 
entirely filled with blood; while the heart, m every 
instance, was found entirely empty. 

I heard nothing more of this disease for a space of 
eight years, until last summer, (1846.) when a gentia- 
man one morning requested me to examine the bixly of 
a cow he had just lost, in the hope that I might lie able 
to detect the poison with which, as be sap})osed, she 
had been destroyed. He stated .that she had been 
brought from the field in the morning with other 
cows for the purpose of being milked, and was at 
that time a])parently as well as any of them. When 
about half milked she stepped away and laid dowa under 
a tree> the milker coming into the house, related the 
fact, and oomplainod thut she could not gat her up 
again. On going out himself he found her dying, and 
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the lictaaUy expired within half an hour from the time 
of laying Uown. This statement at once induced suspi- 
cion that the malady of 1838 had returned again, and I 
described to him minutely the appearances then met 
with, and ventured to predict that bi|} cow would be 
found in the same condition; in which case, I remarked, 
the idea of poison by any human agency, oannot for a 
moment be entertained. It is only necessary here to 
add) that the examination confirmed the prediction in 
the most minute particulars. 

Hitherto this dbease has been confined entirely to neat 
cattle, and as far as I knew, had appeared only in 
the summer months. In February last, however, a 
friend called to request the chemical examination of the 
stomach of a young heifer that had just died, saying 
that he had previously lost several cattle in the same 
way, and that his neighbors, all suspecting poison, had 
urged him to have the matter thoroughly investigated. 
In answer to a qne§tion of mine, he stated that he had 
lost ten in all, seven of them in the warm months of 
summer, and three the present winter; and that he had 
never found one of them sick; the first intimation of his 
loss being that of finding them dead in the field, with 
but one exception, and in that the animal was breathing 
its last when discovered. On cutting open the specimen 
he had brought with him, it disclosed the peculiar ap- 
(tearances described as belonging to this disease, and I 
stated to him the discoveries previously made, and that 
on his return home, a further examination would proba* 
bly show him the heart destitiite of blood, and the in- 



testines filled with it; and that he might rest assured 
that no human agency could have had any share in 
the matter. This last suggesiioq^ seemed to be very 
acceptable to him, lor the snspicion of having ao 
enemy about him base enough to destroy his property 
in this manner, was exceedingly annoying. And here 
it will be proper to point the reader's attention to 
the fact that every application for post-mortem exa» 
minations hitherto mentioned, bad been based npoQ 
this suspicion of poison f a suspicion far more har« 
rassing and vexatious to generous and worthy miiHli 
than the loss of property itself; and it was a hope 
of being able to dissipate this delusion, so fraught with 
mischief to society, and so liable to disturb the harmony 
and good feeling of every neighborhood where it might 
be entertained, that first suggested the idea of writing 
this history. But the singular and novel features of 
the disease itself, and the deep interest the farmer hae 
in its further investigation, may perhaps give it a still 
higher claim to a place among the agricultural notices 
of the day. 

It was the intention of the writer to compare the pe- 
culiar features of this disease with the symptoms de* 
tailed in the history of past epidemics among domestic 
animals, and likewise to ofler a theory in explanation of 
the strange physiological fact alluded to in describing 
its post mortem appearances; but the length to whioh 
this article has already arrived, must defer this intentioa 
to a future period. Tuouab Ci.osk, M. D. 

Portchuttfy WulcheHvr Co., Marehf 1847. 



THE ORCHARD AND THE GARDEN, 



CiTLTivATiNO Oechards. — In many large districts, 
a greater number of fruit trees have been set out during 
the past four years, than previously since the settlement 
of the country. The attention to the subject which has 
been thus awakened, seems destined to work quite a 
revolution in rural improvement, and in the tastes of 
ear people, and to enable at least a part of the commu- 
nity to taste for themselves some of the most delicious 
fruits in cultivation. Hitherto most of the fine varie- 
ties have perhaps not been known to a thousandth part. 
And notwithstanding the rapid bcreaso of young or- 
chards, a long time must yet elapse before every person, 
tven of ample means, has a plentiful supply of the best 
successively ripening varieties. 

Nothing has operated more to check improvement, 
than the neglect of young trees after they are once set 
out. * The man who transplants fifty peach trees into 
meadow ground^ and loses one-half by being smothered 
with the growth of the grass, and the other half the fol- 
lowing winter by the gnawings of meadow mice, will 
not be long in becoming disheartened in fruit culture. 
He who sets out a. hundred apple trees in grass land, 
or in ground devoted to the cultivation of wheat and oats, 
where triple the time neoessarily required, elapses be- 
fore the trees bear, satisfies himself and his neighbors 
that he who plants young trees, only plants for posteri* 
ty. No oonolusion can be more erroneous, no practice 
more pernicious to horticultural improvement. When 
the host management is giveO)^-and the best is incom- 
parably the cheapest and most eoonomioal,— young 
trees, no larger than a carriage whip, may be brought 
into a good l^earing state, in an incredibly short time, 
One of the finest, most productive, and most profitable 
peach orchards in the whole state of NeWrYork, is only 
seven years old since setting oat. No crop is raised 
mnoD^ the trees^ but the gro9nd is kept olean t^ i^e)^. 



low by plowing and harrowing. A very celebrated fruit 
garden and orchard was planted by the proprietor after 
age had marked his hair with silvery whiteness; he has 
now for twenty years enjoyed the luxury of plentiful 
crops from his trees, and is still in the vigor of life. 
His success was chiefly owing to good transplanting-* 
digging boles six feet in diameter; and filling them with 
fine rich earth — and to thorough cultivation of the sod 
for several sub&equent years. 

There are various degrees of good and bad treatment, 
which from their common or uncommon occurrence, de- 
serve to be pointed out. 

1. The wor«t of all is to transplant young trees to a 
meadow, and worst of all a clover meadow. An or- 
chard of several hundred young peach trees was notice^ 
last summer, which had been set out in a clover lot the 
previous spring or autumn, and though the trees ap- 
peared to have been of fine growth before transplanting, 
not one in twenty was alive. If it ever becomes neces- 
sary to set out young trees in meadow ground, eaoh 
row must stand on a plowed strip of ground, at least 
seven feet wide, kept constantly clean and mellow. 

2. Next to meadows, placing young trees among 
grain-crops sown broadcast, is the worst. They may, 
in such ciroumstanees, survive removal, but it is impov 
sible for them to snake much growth.' Young trees, 
standing in well-hoed potato crops, have been observed 
to make at /coil gix tim$ greater length of growth in 
one season, than trees standing in wheat-fields. Corn, 
though greatlv shading young trees by its tail growth, 
is far l*6tter than wheat > oats, or liarley, in cons{!quepce 
of the hoeing and oultivaUon whioh is given, 

3t The only crops which should be tolernted, are low, 
hoed crops, as potatoes, oarrots, field beets, ruta^ 
bagss, &c. 

4, But ttie best n^ode altogether, is to keep the 
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Ipround cle»n and mollow for several feel diBl»nce (6 lo 
10,) from the young Creos. All crop* necessarily »1>. 
•traot ihe nnurishmeat which shai^td ffo to tbe tree, and 
pravsnl that thorout;)i and cairatBDt itirting whiob should 
be give D Co ibe soil. Young Creea, the put saason, 
were found to have (nuk nflarlj double the arowih. 
vbare the soil was kepi clean and uninciinibered, coic- 
pitred with tbow which stood among well Giilti*at«d 

White trees are jet young and naall, tbe wide inter- 
mudiale #)iacea between tbe rows in«y be cultivated 
with roots, leavin|5 aJmnl one^lhird of tbe land in nooc- 
cupiod strips next the irees. Bat when the trees be- 
oome large, jt is far best not to attempt the raising i^ 
•.ny other than tbe Truil crop. If Ibe trees are of good 

quality and value, where (be whole surfuae is left per- 
fe<'tly Iroe for tUHual plowing and nianthly harrowing, 
will many timos overbalance the worth of any other 
crop wliioh mey be derived from the gmund, to say 
nothing of tbe incoiiveiiience rceuKIng from treading 
down liiis other orop in gathering the frail. T. 
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K letter to E. A. Brown, Esq., of this village. The 
origin of this fruit, whioh has deservedly so high a rank 
in Ibe eetimalioa of all HorliDultiuiits who ere ac- 
qnainled with it, will, I doubt not, be interesting to your 
tenders. The letter is dated Cannan, Columbia county, 
April 7, 1647, and is written by Thos. Hawlev, the 

trandson of Matthew Hawley , whose name thf oete- 
rated frail bears : 
"The given name of grand-father was Matthew 
Hjwiey. He was from Old Milford, Connecticut, and 
farongbt the seed with him, nearly 



planted it ic 



When h. 



.ting oat hi, 



orchard, he look up a little, orooked, scrubby, 
•et it along with llie others. After he had GnJsDea set- 
ting his trees, and having some good ones left, in passing 
biwk by the orooked one ihoy had set, my father observed 
to lliB old gentlem^in, we had bettor pull up this tree 
and let out a straight one in its plaee, tfy grand-fath- 
er said, ' no. no, let it sMnd — I will drive up some stakes 
hy it, and l« it up — it may bear good fruit.' Tbe tree 
•ooti grew into a straight, thrifty one. and soon began 
to bear ; and lo their tunaxemont tlie fruit was so early, 
large and fair, that it called people far and near to see 
and taste it. The body was targe, not tall, and it 
spreud its brnncliei far and wide. My grand-father UrKl 
f[rew this aow celebrated apple, which is now cultivated 
in alaiost every orchard in town. The old tree has been 
dead about 12 years. The original name of the a^ple 
was 'Hawley,' which is (ho right name, and ought 
never lo be changed. The original tree out-lived all 
the old folks, and Ihen it died." 

This delicious apple is a seedling from Old Conneotieul, 
und was undoubtedly first grown by Matthew Ha wit y, 
.of Columbia county, near lOU years ago. The nameof 
Douse, as you suggest, bss been given lo it ondoubtedlv 
from ihe fact that a person of that uame introduoed 
■omewhere the grafts from the old tree at Caoaan. 
L. H- ItEDFiELD. Syracutt, jSprii 23, 1847- 



False Names to Affleb. — J- Dille, of Newark, 
O., says in the Ohio Cultivator, thai he has fonfld with- 
in Ave miles of his residence, four distinol apples with 
the name of Newtown pippin, three of Bomaniie, aitd two 
of Hurisoa. 




BiTDDiKos. — In oompliance with the Teqneet of onr 

oorreapnndenl J. B., we give herewith a cut and ilescrip- 
tiuo of the process of budding, taken from Thomas' 
Fnit Cultwitl. The various parts of the operation are 
represented in tig. 36 i C, the cut stock; A, the bud ready 
to inserl j a, the whole after the ligature is npplinl- 

" Budding is to be performed while the stock is in a 
Slate nf vigorous growth, and while ihe bnrk will peel 
freely. An inci^inn is made lengthwise through Ibe 
bark of the erock, and a smalt cut at right angles 
at the top, ihe whole resembling the letter T. A 
bud is then taken from a shool of the present year's 
);rowth,bj shaving 00" the hvk an inoh or an inch and a 
hall' in length, with a small p«rt of the wood directly 
beneath the bud. The edges of tbe bark al tbe incision 
in the stouk are then raised a lillte, and Ihe bud pushed 
downwards under the bark. A bandage of bass, corn- 
husk, or other substance, is then wrapjied snugly, fev- 
ering all parts but the bud ; and even this may be covered 
if not very prominent, especially if ihe pressure be 
ratlier lens than other parts. The pressure should be 
sufficient to keep the inserted portiun olosely to the 

" When by growth tbe bandage cuts into (he stock, 
uauaUy in ten days to three weeks, il is to be removed. 
The bud remains dormant till the following spring, when 
the stook is out olf an inch or more above it. if cut 
okner the end of the stock someilmas dies and tbe bud 
perishes.' All other buds must then be removed, and all 
Ihe vigor of the stock thrown into the remaining bud, 
which immediately uommenoes a rapid growth." 



CoHVKHTioit or FaoiT GaOWEES iH Vbumokt. — 
Through tbe Cultivator I would propose to the farmers, 
gardeners, orchard ists, nurserymen and all oonnoisseuraof 
good fruit, residents ol' Vermont, that they meet Ibood- 
vention called for llie purpose of encouraging the culti- 
vation and dJEtrihuling tlte best native fruits of our Slat«, 
and all foreign approved varieties- 
Let them assemble al the most convenient lime and 
place, aiid compare the merits of our bitst native apples, 
and such other fruits deemed worthy nfencourageuienl. 
Fix on a list of such as are found to be the most vulua- 
hle for general cultivation, exhibiting not only our na- 
tive varieties, but those valuable kinds inlroduoed front 
foreign oountriei- Also lo oolleat and disseminate the 
best information on the outtivalion and preservation of 
fruits and tbe orchard. Let all tbe yeontaury of the 
Stale oome together, eilber personally or by lown and 
county delegation, those who are interested in rem iug of 
in taiitig ohoice fruit, for the purpose of in icrch aiming 
their views, and make liberal exhibitions of such fruits 
as are worthy of Bncouragement. 

There ii no Stale in (he Union ihat prodnceH aoiniich 
value from ibe orchard, eocnrding to its sixc or piiputa- 
tion, as Vermont. We have Ihousnnds of native apple 
trees now in a beariujf state — troin ibis innumerablo lial 
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a ohoioe lot of seedling fruits may be selected worthy of 
cultivation I many of which will either become extinct, 
or let our generation past off before they are generally 
ilktrodnced. 

I notioc in the Maine Fanner that a Society has been 
formed at Augusta for the purpose of encouraging the 
cultivation of good fruits — that an exhibition of many 
new and ohoioe kinds were »pon the grornid^ This So- 
ciety will undoubtedly render that State and the world 
irery essential service. 

I would suggest and recommend that those friendly to 
the cadsCi meet at the eapitol of our State, while the 
Legislature are in session, for the purpose of forming a 
Poroologieal Society, and make an exhibition of fruits. 
Those approving, let them express their views through 
the Cultivator, <or any other channel whieh they may 
e4ioose. I hope those who are most spirited and inter- 
ested in growing fruit, and approve of the measure, will 
fix npon a time and place. 

For many years we have not paid that attention to 
orcharding which the subject demands. Home con- 
sumption is sufficient protection and encouragement for 
the present, but we may soon expect to have foreign 
markets opened to us at the east and soifth by raH-way^ 
t^hieh will command omr surplus at remunerating 
prices. S. W. Jewett. Weybridge, Vt., 1847. 

Blight iv Pear Trees CtTRSD. — ^Having noticed 
several articles in the Cultivator respecting the fire 
' blight in pear trees, I will relate my treatment of a tree 
in my garden of about 2\ inches in diameter, during last 
summer. It was about the last of June that I first no- 
ticed the desease by the dropping of the letfves on one 
•f the Ifmbs, in about three days after the leaves turned 
black, which made me fear that I should lose my tree. 
I immediately examined Mr. Downing's work, and there 
found the only remedy was the cutting off* the affected 
part, which I did. This stopped the disease as far as the 
Umb was concerned ; but still the whole tree began to 
droop; which led roe to examine farther, when I found 
the bark on the body of the tree to be entirely dead, and 
all craeked open for about 4 feet from the roots op- 
wards. I then immediately prepared some ordinaiy 
grafting salve which I melted over a slow Are, and kept 
it warm till I whittled the whole of the dead bark off 
of the tree to the naked wood. I then applied two 
coats of said salve on the tree with a bmsh, dug about 
the roots, and left it. In about two weeks after, my tree 
revived ; the firuit, which had not grown for two weeks, 
commenced growing, and ripened well, except it was 
most of it stung o\ indented on one side. The pears 
were Virgalieu. My tree now has an entire new bark, 
and is as full of blossoms as can be, and in perfect health, 
at No. 48 Howard-street. A. Yaw Voast. Mbany^ 
Ifoy 13, 1847. 

Germikation of Se£B8. — ^I noticed in the Cultivator 
ibr April, a method of ensuring the germination of small 
seeds. I prefer a different process, which is as follows : 
I take a piece of writing paper, five inches square, 
which I fold down or double in the middle ; I then took 
two of the sides into each other, so as to form a cylin- 
der open at both ends, two and a half inches long and 
one and a half inches in diameter ; two pins keep the 
paper in proper form. I then place it on a shingle, and 
fill it with rich, moist loam, then carefully remove it to a 
plate. When the plate is full I sow the seeds, and sup- 
ply water by pouring it into the plate. In a few days, 
•specially if the plate be put under a stove, the seed 
will germinate. Care must be taken in placing the 
0}-linder in the ground, that there are no interstices be- 
tween its bottom and the bottom of the hole in which it 
is placed. If the hole be made by pressing a good dibble 
perpendicularly in well-stirred soil, there will be no 
danger of this. If larger cylinders be used^ and tliey 



are oiled, tender plants may be forwarded and the strik- 
inorof cutting^s mude certain. W. H. Hatward. Salem, 
N.H.,jSprU, 1847. 

Peach ORUB.-^'^nltfvators of the peach should exa- 
mine their trees early for the peach worm. Its presence 
may be perceived at a glance by the exuding gum at 
the surface of the ground, mixed with the polverizecl 
bark^ resembling saw-dust. Clear the earth away, fol- 
low the worm-hole under the surface of the bark, to its 
termination, and the worm will be found, and may be 
at once destroyed. There is no other way of destroyini^ 
this insect af^,er it has once obtained possession. Air^ 
slaked lime and leached ashes are useful /n preventing 
its entrance/ bat by ncr means infallible. T. 

Cranberries on Upland. — ^In addition to state* 
ments heretofore published in the papers, the Prairie 
Farmer gives figures showing the relative sires cf fruit 
grown wild and on cultivated ground, showing the great 
superiority of the latter. In the cultivated cranberry 
the color was much more uniform, approaching at the 
bfossomf end to deep purple or h\etek." " Most men in 
comparing tte latter, Would pronounce the cultivated 
fruft aft least three timee larger tbau-the wild.^' 

Productive Orchard.-bA correspondent of the 
Prairie Farmer, says, that an orchard of 300 apple 
trees, owned by Elijah Capps, of Fulton Co., Illinois, 
nineteen or twenty years old from the seed, produoee 
now from 20 to 40 bushels per tree. Much of this sue* 
cess may doubtless be averibeii fo the new and fertile 
soil of that country ; but it might be nearly approxima- 
ted further east, by deep, rich, highly manured soil, 
and constant and mellow cultivation. 

CORN FOR rODDKIv 
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Let my farmer neglect at fhe proper season to sow a 
plentiful supply. Several years' experience enables the 
writer to say, that at least double the amount of the 
best fodder may thus be obtained from an acre, over any 
other known mode, and very often triple the amount. 
If most meadows which now produce scarcely a ton 
per acre, were plowed and planted in this way, they 
wouM scarcely fail to yield four tons of the best and 
finest eattle feed, and many would yield five or six 

tons. 

The management of the erop, however, mnst be oT 
the proper kind, or complete snceess cannot result. 
Never sow broadcast,— for this requires four or five 
bushels of seed per acre, to succeed vrell, is less pro« 
ductive, and does not leave the ground clean. Invaria- 
bly sow in drills, as follows:— Furrow the land (after it 
is plowed and harrowed,) three feet apart, with a siii« 
glc-horse plow; scatter the seed thickly along these 
furrows from a hand-basket, so that there may be at 
least forty or fiftv grains to the foo^ Cover the seed 
by a two-horse harrow, run lengthwise or crosswise 
with the fuirows, and the crop is in. The only after- 
culture consists in running the cultivator once or twice 
between the rows — all w<^eds will be shaded and de* 
stroyed by the crop — and the ground will be left early 
in autumn when the fodder is out. as clean as a travelled 

road. 

The seed may be sown any time dunng the early part 
of the present month — two bushels will be required per 
acre-^nd it may be harvested early in autumn, in time 
for a crop of wheat. The stalks should be stacked as 
diT as possible— in small etaoks — and well salted — or 
injury by heating and mouldiness will follow. T. 

Grant Thorburn has lately sent to the Emperor ef 
Russia 10 lbs. potato seed at twenty doUart per pound. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, *c 



CoMMumcATioKS have been received, unee oor last, j 
from J. D. Jones, A Sucker, Nelwm, Mara, N., Buel 
Baldwin, L. H. Rodfield.J. B., J. Townsend. Jona. 
Whitney, jr., F. Brand. J. H<.lden,T.G.. 8. J. Wheeler, 
A. M./H. a. Parens, p., H. A, P., Prof. J. P. Nor- 
ton, Caiua, S. W. Johnwn, A. Van Voast, Alfred Hall, 
Jiibo W. Biirrass, (dated X«v. 18, 1846,) C. B.Wood, 
F.J. Soi>tt, Prof, E. N. Horbford. 

Wc arc indebted to W. H, Hatwabd, F.s«q., Salem, 
N. H., for a paper of the " Ribbon-atalk Pea," notieed 
in our March ouuiber, page 95. 

{f^rWe would invite attention to Dr. Close's com- 
Dranication in this number, in relation to a diseaite in 
cattle of a singular character. We can find nothing 
analagous Ut it in books, and have never before heard of 
•ach a disease except from one person. Pa the Win- 
gate, Esq., of Hallowell, Maine, stated to the writer 
several years ago, that he had known the loss of several 
animals whove appearances, as he described them, oor- 
responded with those presented by tlie animals dcM-ribed 
by Dr. Close. We should feel obliged to friend Win- 
OATE for any suggestions in reference to this disease. 

Theee Steers or owe Biktr. — Col. Baekeb, of 
Clinton, Oneida county, lately exhibited in this city 
three fine steers, between foar and five years old, pro> 
duced at one birth. They were bred by Jomr Fvlmce, 
Esq., of Warren county, New Jersey. They weighed 
in March last 5,600 ibs., or an average of 1.866 lbs. 
each. They are very near of a siie — there being only 
four pounds diDerence between two of them, and the 
other being only sixteen ponods heavier. Their shape is 
very good, and so near do they resemble each other in 
this respect, as well as in size and color, that ordinary 
observers can scarcely distinguiiJi them. They are dull 
white, with a few small reddish spots. We understand 
the owner intends exhibiting them at the Saratoga Show 
in September. 

SiNGDLAK. — Geokce Hezlef, Esq., of Gustavus, 
Ohio, informs us that a mare belonging to Bfr. Joseph 
CowDEK, of that town, has lately produced two foals at 
a birth, one of which iB etridently a mule, and the other 
appears to be wholly of the horse species. The circnm- 
■tances are stated to be that the mare was served by a 
horse, and '* two days after" by a jack. If theae ani- 
mals, when fully develo()ed, should correspond with the 
description now given of them, they wiH present an in- 
teresting circumstan<^ to the natliralist. We would 
suggest, however, whether it is not somewhat probable 
that the diverse appearance of the foals may not he 
owing to a diflerent cause from the one assigned. It is 
well known that offspring produced by an union of ani- 
mals of different species, or widely diflerin^y varieties, 
arc quite various in their characteristics. Some mules, 
for instance, bear more resemblance to the ^orse and 
others more to the ass. A cross between the Merino 
and the Leicester or the Cotswold sheep, shows a great 
diversity — some possessing the large horns and the short 
and thick fleece of their Spanish progenitors, while | 
others exhibit in equally as striking a manner, the lead- , 
ing traits of their long- wooled parents. Even in a pair \ 
of titfin lambs of this cross, wo bavo seen siK-h.a marked 
difference that a cursory observer might suppose one to 
Ue purely Merino, and the other as purely Leicester. 
Now we would suggest that a sharp eye be kept on 
these foals, and as they approach maturity, see whether j 
the aasinine origin is not more or less exhibited in both. '• 
Shottld one prove fertile and the other barren, we should * 



regard it as evidence in fiivor of tlM bypothem of 
diflerent parentage. 

We do not. however, deny that the animals in qi 
tion may ha^-e originated as oar correspondent htm 
Mated ; bat we deeai the sobjeet worthy a careful ex- 
amination. We believe there is an aceoont reco rd ed, 
perhaps by Dr. Pallab, bat tf> which we cannot no^nr 
refer, of a bitch having bad a litter of poppies, wme of 
which appeared to belong to a grayhonnd, otbrrs to a 
terrier, and others to a bull-dog. But in the above case 
of the mare, there most have been, acoording to the •«• 
count, a diflerence of two days in conception. We aab> 
mit to our medical friends whether such a case shimM 
not be regarded as one of aapevfotation. 

Coating for Houses anp othee BtriLDiKOs.— -Hon. 
H. L. Ellsworth gives us the following recipe : — $ 
lbs. of tallow, 1 busliel unslaked lime, 2 quarts salt, i 
lbs. borax-~coior with anything wished. 

AGRICtTLTCRAL ScHOOL AND ExPERIMEirTAL FaEM 

Dohag the late ses-sion of the legislature, several peti- 
tions were presented by the Farmer's Club of the Ameri- 
can Institute, asking aid from the state for the estab- 
lishment of an Agricultural School and Expenmeatal 
Farm, to be placed under the care of the Institute. 
One of these petitions was referred to the committee *m 
C4>I leges, academies and schools, which, through thnr 
chairman. Mr. Burcharp, re|>orted a bill favorable M 
the prayer of the petitioners. Tlie bill was not, bow. 
ever, acted on, but lays over to be called up at the ad- 
journed session in September. What action will then 
be taken on it cannot be prc^dicted. 

Another report was made on the same petition, by 
Mr. Beckwitu, chairman of the committee on agricul- 
ture. This report states that in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, ** the prayer of the petitioners ou<rht not to be 
granted." The reasons given for this eonrlu?ion, are, 
in substance, that if such an institution is to be aided by 
the funds of the state, it should not be located '* near a 
large city at an extreme part of the »tate, " but in a 
more central situation; that the call on the state for 
funds, is made in advance of any demonstration on the 
part of the petitioners to procure aid and means (rem 
other sources. '^ 

The committee, however, recommend the study of ag- 
rienlture by means of books, in the Normal School, and 
in the academies and local institutions which are 
already established and endowed in all parts of the 
state. 

We do not propose at this time to discuss the princi- 
ples set forth in either of these reports; but will merely 
remark that it is gratifying to see that the agricultural 
interest is steadily and surely advancing to the position 
which it is entitled to hold, and from which it will, at 
no di;»tanJt period, exercise its due influence on our legis. 
lative councils. The ^r>t and principal step towards 
s<curing this object, is the proper education of the rising 
generation of agricultm-ists. We are confident thA 
cau.ses are now in operation which will ultimately pro- 
duce the dci^ired result. The language used bv Mr. 
Beckwith, in closing his report, happily express our 
own views: 

" We hope the Jay is not far distant, when an nnedo- 
cated farmer will bo as rare a person ns an uneducated 
lawyer, physician, or minister. We mean, too, by tt 
education, something more than a knowledge of the 
mere routine of the f^irm, and farming operations; we 
mean by the term, a mental training, by which the 
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who works amid the complicatMl arrangements of the 
subtle and refined agencies of nature, will be able to un- 
derstand those arrangements and give directiov to the 
liiws which Gontrol them." 

Cross- miED Fowls. — We hare received from Mr. T. 
C. AbbahamSj of West Troy, a pair of Ibwls. which are 
a cross of the English pheiigant with the gam<« fowl. 
We are aware tibat there are various opinions as to the 
ibasibility of sucb a cross, but we think the circumstan- 
ces under which these fowls were produced, decidedly 
settles the point. Mr. A. states that several of his first 
attempts failed, but on adopting the following course, he 
was entirely successful. He took some young chicks of 
the game fowl, and some, as nearly of the same size as 
possible, of the English pheasant, and put tbem in a pen 
together. As soon as the chickens were so old that the 
sex could be distinguished, the game cocks were all 
taken out, leaving with the pheasant cocks several of 
the game fowl pullets, — taking earv to choose those 
which in color most nearly resembled the pheasant hen. 
The result was that at the proper age the pheasant 
oooks readily matched with the game hens, and the pro- 
duce was the cross breed spoken of. Mr. A. kept them 
shut up, entirely se|>arate from all other fowls, for two 
ytarSf during which time they produced several broods, 
tome of which were three-fourths blood pheasants. 
They are a beautiful stoek, the males showing great 
courage and activity. 

Mr. Abrahams showed as a cook and six hens from 
England, said to be a cross of the Chinese silver pheas- 
ant with the English game fowl. These are splendid 
birds-— somewhat larger on the arerage than those pro- 
duced from the English pheasant. The cock weighed 
seven pounds and a half, and is the most eagle-like bird 
of this description that we have lately seen. 

Unbcrnt Bricc. — ^In answer to the inquiry of '' Ra- 
ralist," in the last number of the Cultivator, whether 
uaburnt briok may be made in the autumn, and kept in 
•a out- bouse for building -in spring, — ^it is only necessa- 
ry to state, that if made early enough in autumn to be- 
eome well dried befbra winter, there can be no questioo 
that unburnt brick would keep as well piled up in an 
Qttt-house, as standing in a wall exposed to the side- 
action of the weather, as in case of the newly built 
bouse, which it is well known is attended with no diffi- 
Qiilty. T. 

Trotting Horsx for Caisaba. — &. Pomsrot, 
Ssq., of Eastern township, Canada East, has lately 
purchased, in behalf of the Sherbrooke Agriouhural So- 
oiety, the entire horse Logan, formerly owned by Gso. 
M. PA.TCHXN, of Brooklyn, L. I. This horse is seven 
years old, and is half brother to the noted trotter Cat- 
tiku M, Cloy. Logan is of good size— ^weighing near- 
ly 1,200 lbs.,*-and from what we saw of him, appears 
to be a strong-constitutioned, muscular, and powerful ani- 
mal. We are told, (we did not see him trot,) that he 
can easily perform his mile in less than three minutes. 
We understand the price paid for this horse was $1000. 

Bloody Mvrraih. — ^Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, now 
•f Lafayette, ind., informs us that the foUowmg recipe 
has proved a preventive of this disease in several sec- 
tions where it has prevailed to a great extent ^— Take 
two pints wood ashes and one pint clay, and knead them 
into lumps with salt and water. Lay the lumps where 
the cattle can liok them whenever they desire to do so. 

Tux Rack Horsx Akkrxgak Eclipse. — ^Thename 
of this celebrated horse is doubtless remembered by 
mahy of our readers ^ though but few of them, perhaps, 
•re aware that he is still living. In the LouisviiU (Ky.) 
Joumalf of April 7th, last, we notice aa advertisement 
of him. It appears that he is owned by Jilson Tates, 
and will be kept for the season at his stable, in Shelby. 
ViUe^ Ky . From an article written by his former owner, 



C. W. Van Ranst, published in Jim, Turf Regitttr, 
vol. Ill, it appears that Eclipse was foaled on the 25th 
of May, 1814, at Dosoris, I/ong Island. Consequently, 
he ia now thiriy'three years old. He is said to be in 
fine health and condition, and as sprightly as a colt.^ 
His great race with Henry took place on the 27th of 
May, 1823 — 24 years ago. 

Report ow Horses. — An error having occurred ia 
the publication of the Report on Horses at the last State 
Fair, published in the Cultivator for October last, we 
give the following extract from the Report, to set the 
matter right :-^^' The committee having found some dif^ 
Acuity Ri bringing cnlts into fair competition with hor- 
ses of mature age, respectfully recommend the follow- 
ing uncommonly fine animals to the Society, for extra 
premiums : 

1st. ** Perfection," three years old, owned by Geo 
Fordon, Geneva. 

2d^ *' Blaek Prince," three years old, owned by 
Reuben Teft, Chemung Co. 

3d. '' Golden Farmer,'' two years old. owned by 
Cyras Breed, Oswego Co. 

Good Sheep for the West. — Mr. S. M. West baa 
taken to Seneca county, Ohio, forty yearling Merino 
rams, from the flock of J. S. Pettibone. Esq., of Man- 
Chester, Vt. Having had an opportunity of seeing these 
sheep while on their journey, we can pronounce them a 
good lot. We are told that they were not selected j but 
comprise all the rams which Mr. Pettiboive had on hand 
of the produce of last season. They therefore exhibit 
more fairly the eharacter of the whole flook. They ar9 
well formed, have good oonstitmions, and their bodies 
are well covered with sof\, white wool, of extra length 
for so fine a staple, and very free from gum. Some 
notices of Mr. P.'s flock have before appeared in our col- 
urns. Hi has furnished us with a memorandum of his 
last year's clip of wool, from which it appears that he 
sheared 360 sbeep, the fleeces of whieb averaged 4 lbs. 
1 oz. each, " without loss," and were sold a.t forty eentt 
per pound to Mr. Harrinotov of Troy, for a manu- 
facturer in Templeton, Mass. Mr. Wrst's destination 
is Adams township, about six 'miles from Tiffin. Ohio. 
We have no doubt that his stock will be an acquisition 
to that section. 

Offer. — Mr. Thomas Nob&e. of Massilon. Ohfo, 
well known as the owner of one of the best flocks of 
fine-wooled sheep in the country, offers, through the 
Ohio CtdHvator, tteo kwidred dollart for a Merino ram 
that will produce a fleece of five pounds " net wool" of 
one year's growth — the quality to be equal to the average 
of his own *' Merino stock bucks." The animal offered 
is to be given into Mr. Noble's possession immediately 
after shearing, and he is to give a guaranty '* that ha 
shall be kindfy cared for twelve months^^he fleece to 
be properly cleansed, weighed, ho. 

HuMBiTooERT — Another Case. — ^We have heardi 
that a man in Newfane, Vt., claims to have AlpaoaSi 
and that he has sold some animals under that name, at 
very high prices. He states, we are informed, that ha 
pqrcbaMd the stock of " Mr. Bracxett, of Bolton," at 
the Worcester (Msss.) Cattle Show, in 1M4. We 
happened to attend that exhibition, but neither saw nor 
heard of any Alpacas being there. We saw, however^ 
some shaggy-fleeced African eheepj which we spoke of 
in our account of the show. On turning to the Transao- 
tions of the Worcester Ag. Society for that year, we 
find it stated that Mr. Thomas S. Brackxtt, of Bol- 
ton, presented for exhibition ** his African sheep, which 
were of a novel character and appearance." Thes« 
then, are the Mp&ettt, for which some *' green boms "^ 
have paid dear. 

Wool Depot. — ^We would call attention to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. BxAKCHARD in regard to his wool depot- 
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We believe the general establishment of such depots will 
prove useful both to the wool* grower and raanufaotarer, 
and we are glad to hear that Mr. B. has thus far suc- 
ceeded to the full extent of his anticipations. 

* Subsoil Plowing. — H. N. Gillet, in the Ohio Calti- 
vator. in speaking of the importanoe of subsoiling, noti* 
ces the bard stratum of earth, a few inches below the 
surface, '^ almost impervious to water, and impenetra- 
ble to the roots of plants, occasioned by the pressure 
of tlie bottom of the plow and the tread of the^ furrow 
horse, for a long series of years. The importanoe of 
admitting the roots to the subsoil, was strikingly shown 
by an experiment in digging a well, where a deep bed 
of the subsoil produced ears of oorn 22 inches in length, 
which, he says, '* were 6 inches longer than I ever saw, 
and 4 inches longer that I ever heard or read of.^ Sub- 
soils vary in fertility, and experiment must be resorted 
to, to prove their relative value. 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 
• • •>'wk 

Root- Cutters — Chuen.— N., Nelson connty, Va. 
The best kind of root or vegetable cutter made in this 
country, so far as we are .acquainted, is that made by 
Messrs. Rugolks, NouasK& Ma son. Worcester, Mass., 
mentioned in our Januajry number. The price is $12. 
For a churn we should prefer either Kendall's or 
6 alt's. The various sizes of Kendall's were spoken of 
in our March number, page 98. The prioe of Gait's ii 
$2, $2.50, $3, $3.75, $4.50, according to sise. The 
largest will answer for a dairy of 40 cows. All these 
implements are for sale at the Albany Agricultural 
Warehouse. As to the cost of transportation to Rich- 
mond, it would probably bo from fifty to seventy -five 

cents eaoh. 

• 

Rat-proof Granariss.— -W, F. B., Davidson ville, 
Md. . The usual way of protecting granaries from rats, 
is to place the building on posts two or three feet high, 
with flat stones two feet (or more) square, on the top 
of the posts. Suitable stones should be placed at the 
bottom of the posts, to afibrd a firm foundation. A 
granary thus protected, will be free from rats and mice, 
unless they are carried in by some means. Where stones 
cannot be had, we have seen shallow tin pans, bottom 
upwards, used instead, with good advantage. 

HAT-CAPi. — J. H., Warwick Neck, R. I. Hay-caps 
are made in a very simple way. Four posts, about six 
by eight inches square, are set up at about ten to twelve 
feet apart. A square roof, as it is called, that is, one 
having four sides, is made to fit these posts, and it is 
kept in place, and may be raised or lowered at will, 
pins to support it being put through the posts. Pine, 
spruce, or cedar, are best /or the posts. A rough foun- 
dation should be laid on the ground before filling the 
cap, to keep the hay from the ground. 

Horsb-power-^Lucernx. — ^T. B., Pleasant Hill, 
Alabama. We do not know whether Warren's horse- 
power would be adapted to working cotton-gins or not. 
We think it probable, however, that it would give the 
requisite speed — ^which you state to be '' 300 revolutiol^s 
per minute, with an 8-inch wheel upon the gin, and a 
walk of the horse." There are other machines which it 
might be well for you to examine — as Hall's, (see Cul- 
tivator for '44, p. 344,) and Taplih's, (same vol., p. 
377.) — Lucerne seed can be had by the quantity at 30 
cents per lb. If it is sown broadcast, anid without any 
other seed, 12 lbs. is recommended per acre. If sown 
in drills, 8 inches apart, 3 lbs. is sufficient. We cannot 
tell what quantity of seed an acm wUl produce. 

Prices of Rams.— J. McG., Charlotte, Mo. Wo 
hardly know what kind of a ram to recommend for the 
parpo.<te of improving your flock, ** both in mutton and 
wool." The best mutton sheep do Bot produce fine 



wool. If you wish for a medium sort of sheep, asyoor 
question seems to imply, we think an improved C!otswoki 
or good Licei^ter ram would suit. The price of oim 
here would be from ten to fifteen dollars, and the cost of 
transportation to Eastport, via railroad to Boston , 
would probably be from two to three dollars, freight aud 
charges included. 

GvANC-^W. C, Federalsborg, Md. About 200 
bushels of guano to the acre is a medium quantity. It 
is spread on the surfaoe and harrowed in for corn as wett 
as other crops. 

NOTICfS OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



A RsposT on THB Tkiis axo SuaoM Gsownio R4TirmALi.T m 
THS Fomnrs qw Mawacucsbtts : poblithcd agreeably lo an 
order ^oT the Leifi'liiture, by the Commiaeioiien oo the Zoolagi> 
cal mad Botanicel Survey of the Sfate. 

The author of this report is Geo. B. Emersow, £sq.y 
a gentleman well known for the efficient aid he has rea- 
dered the cause of edvcation. The leading object of the 
work appears to be to describe the trees and shniba 
growing naturally in Massachusetts in relation to their 
ecortomical usos, and to present the modes by which they 
may be most successfully preserved, propagated and 
improved. The author informs as that it was not writ- 
ten for men of science — though such may find in it many 
particulars not before recorded — but for the " common , 
unlearned citizens who live on farms in the country, and 
have few books and little leisure. '^ We are certain that 
the volume contains a large amount of useful informa- 
tion. The descriptions are exceedingly well given, is 
language readily understood by all. The author informs 
us that ** every important tree and shrub has been da- 
soribed from copious notes taken under or near the groww 
ing plant itself." We shall at another time present • 
more extended notice of the oon tents of this valuable 
book. 

AsmiACT moM rm RsTtmm or AomiciTi,TiniAt. Sooiarns in 
Mamachvsstts fat the yew 1849 : by Johh O. PALrasTr 8«cre- 
tary of the Commouwealth. Dottom & Wssttwosth, Boetos. 
This work embodies the principal information in re- 
lation to agricultural concerns, which has been brought 
out by the various agricultural societies in Massacha*> 
setts during the last year. On looking over the pages 
we find some interesting facts, though we have not roooi 
to refer to them particularly at this time. 

It appears the State Ag. Society of Massaehosetts. 
have taken active measures for the promotion of know* 
ledge m reference to the anatomy and diseases of aobi 
mals. They have purchased in Paris, at a cost of $800. 
a figure of a horse of full sise, so constructed that it 
may be taken to pieces, and will accurately represent 
the muscles, blood-vessels, heart, lungs and other or- 
gans, of their natural sise and appearance. They have 
also directed the preparatioa of fuU-sised skeletons of 
the horM and ox. They have engaged Dr. Brooks lo 
give a course of lectures on the diseases of the boras, 
which it is expected will be given next winter. 

The following remarks on plowing and plowing*^ 
matches, which we find ander the head of re-prints froM 
the Essex Agricultural Society, we commend to the 
special attention of committees or judges appointed en 
such oooasions : 

" It is not useful at a plowing-match to attempt a 
display of work such as a good farmer would not ap- 
prove on his own farm. What we want is that kind cC 
work which would be most valuable when applied upon 
the same kind of land in the ordinary process of cuiti-. 
vation. * * * In judging of plowmg, we think it 
proper to notice the form of the ploir used ; the condi-, 
tion of the cattle ; the manner in which they work : the 
skill with which the plow is used ; the size and position 
of the furrow-slice i and combining the oonsideratioBii 
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connected with each and all these points, without at- 
taching undae importance to any one of them, to ap- 
prove that work the best which would be most worthy 
of iinitation on a farmi'^ 

A MafvaL or THX t*RiiccirLxs ot Roai>«Makixo : comprising the 
Location, Construction and Tmprovement of Roads, (common, 
macadam, paved, planlc, etc.) and Railroads: by W M. Giu.ks- 
ttu, A* M., C. E., ProfeMor of Civil Engineering in Union Col- 
lege—pp. 3M. New- York, A. 8. Barti ss A Co. 

The author of this work has supplied a desideratum 
which has long existed. Perhaps there is no subject on 
which information is more needed by the country in ge- 
neral, than on that of road- making. To be satisfied of 
this, it is only necessary to notice the miserable manner 
in which a large portion of our roads are constructed. 
The author of this volume opens by stating that '' the 
roads of a country are aocurate and certain tests of the 
degree of its civilization." Whether this is or is not 
admitted in its broadest sense, we think it true that the 
character of a community as to enterprise, public spirit, 
and even intelligence, is generally judged of by the con- 
dition of its public roads. Mr.^yiLLESPiEhas taken up 
the subject in a proper manner — beginning the work at 
the right place, and prosecuting it in systematic order 
to its completion. He first tells " what roads ought to 
be,'' as to their direction, their slopes, cross-section, sur- 
face, cost ; next, the '' location of roads," arrangement of 
hills, valleys, and water-courses, with directions for sur- 
veying, mapping, establishing grades, calculating exca- 
vations, embankments, &c. The next chapter is on the 
" construction of roads," in which all the details in regard 
to earth- work and mechanical structures, such as bridges 
culverts and drains are given. The next chapter de- 
scribes the manner of making the different kinds of 
roads, as earth roads, gravel roads, broken-stone roads, 
paved roads, roads of wood, Sec. Next follows a chap- 
ter on the construction of railroads. The closing por- 
tion of the work is devoted to a discussion of the present 
road system, in which its defects are shown and a new 
system proposed. The book is for sale by£. H. Pxase 
and by Steelx & Duaauc, Albany. 
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New-Torx State Societt. — We have not room 
f4Mr the proceedings of the Executive Committee, at their 
April meeting. Among the most important of its pro- 
ceedings, we consider the arrangement with Dr. Fitch, 
of Salens for a thorough Agricultural Survey of Wash- 
ington county, to be publislwd in the Society's Transi^e- 
tions for 1847. From the peculiar qualifications of 
Br. Fitch for the undertaking, and his untiring indus- 
try, we anticipate a report which will serve for a pat- 
tern for the surveys of other counties. The premiums 
en Butter Dairies were increased so as to correspond 
with those on cheese, viz: 1st, $60 — 2d, $30 — dd, $20. 
Letters were read from gentlemen in diflerent parts of 
the state, and several donations of books, samples of 
grain, Sec., acknowledged. The Seoretarv was ordered 
to procure some one to prepare a memoir of the late 
Willis Oatloed, and a committee appointed on the 
subject of the removal of the remains of the late Jvdoe 
BuEL, to the new Rural Cemetery. The next meeting 
of the executive committee is to be held at the United 
States Hotel, Saratoga Springs, on Thursday, the 3d 
day of June next, at 12 o'clock at noon, at which time 
Judges and committees will be appointed, and arrange- 
ments made for the Cattle Show and Fair. 

Persons in western New-Tork who have not received 
diplomas and premiums awarded at the State Fair at 
Auburn, will please notify J. Aixbth, at the office of 
the city Treasurer, Rochester. 

RttODB-ISLAND SOCIETT FOE THE EnCCVBAOEKENT 

or DoJiMTic IxouiTET.— We bftT« received a list of 



premiums offered by this Society for 1847. We notice 
that a large portion of the money is offered for making 
experiments on various subjects, and if the experiments 
are properly conducted, the results will prove of great 
utility. 

WoRCSSTsa CotTNTY, Mxss.'^This long established 
and most useful Agricultural Society, held its meeting 
forHhe choice of officers, at Worcester, on the 17th 
April, when the Hon. Levi Lincoln, who, we believe, 
has been at the head of the Society for nearly thirty 
years, was re-appointed President; and John Brooks^ 
of Princeton, and Greorge Dewey, of Westboro, Yice^ 
Presidents; John W. Lincoln, Cor., and Wm. Si Lin* 
coin, Worcester, Rec. Secretaries; Anthony Chase, 
Treasurer. A Board of Trustees, consisting of 172 
persons, located in the different towns of the county, 
was also appointed. 

BuELiNOTON County, N. J. — An Ag. Society was 
organized in this county, by a meeting held at Mount 
Hoiley on the 13th of April. After the adoption of 
the constitution, Dr. Jona. I. Spbncbe. of Morestown. 
was chosen President; Wm. N. Shinn, Isaac V. Brown, 
Charles Collins, and Levi Barton, Vice-Presidents; Jo« 
seph F. Burr, Rec. and C. Gillingham, Cor. Sec'y; and 
C. M . Harker, Treasurer. A Fair is to be held in Oc- 
tober next. 

Chittenden County, Vt. — ^The Fair of this So- 
ciety is to be held on the 22d of September. The list 
of premiums amounts to $618. For list of officers, see 
March number, p. 96. This society distributes among 
its members 200 copies of the Cultivator. 

Lamoille Coitnty, Vt. — ^An Ag. Society has re- 
cently been formed in this coimty. which will hold its 
first exhibition at Hyde Park, on the 28th Sept. next. 
Ariel Hunton, President; and Carlos S. Kores, Sec'y. 

The Provincial Ao. Society of Canada West, 
will hold their next great Exhibition at Hamilton, on 
the 6th and 7th of October next. The premiiun list 
is about equal to that of our State Ag. Society, previ- 
ous to the present year, amounting in cash premiums 
to nearly $2,500, together with 300 volumes of works 
on Agriculture and Horticulture. E. W. Thomson, 
Esq., of Toronto, is President, and W. 6. Edmundson, 
Toronto, Secretary. 

Windsor County, Vt. — We have been favored with 
the Premium List of this Society for 1847, the Fair to 
be held at Woodstock, on the 7tb of October. The 
Premium List embraces a great varietv of artimles, and 
amounts to near $800. For officers oi this society, see 
March number, p. 96. 

Queens County, N. Y. — ^We are indebted to A. O. 
Carll, Esq., Secretary of this society, for its list of pre- 
miums, to be awarded in October next, embracing, to a 
great extent, the products of the farm, orchard, • and 
garden. 

Yates County, N. Y.-— At the annual meeting of 
the society in this county, Charles Lee, of Milo. was 
chosen President; Artemas BigMow, Sec'y, and F. A. 
Stebbins, Treas. A Vice-President and member of the 
Board, was also chosen from each town in the county. 

89* We have received from Rodman Sisson. Esq., 
of Abington, Luzerne Co., Pa., a parcel of apples, com- 
prising handsome spechnens of the Rhode Island Green- 
ing, Belle-flower, and several kinds of sweet apples. 
Also, a sample of maple sugar, of a quality rarely 
equalled, although it is, ae we are informed, only a fair 
specimen of the whole quantity, (several hundred 
pounds,) manufactured by him the present season. 

Hoof IN THE United States. — ^The Genesee Far» 
mer says that " the ^g crop in the United States, this 
past year, is three times the worth of the cotton crop. 
The * standing army ' of swine consumes annually two 
hondred milUona of bushels of com." 
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THE SEASON AND THE CROPS. 

Tho spring has been unusually backward, the wea* 
tber having been generally cold till aboat the 8th of 
May< Since that time it haft been moderately warm. 
BloSsomd of most fruit-trees and shrubs make a good 
show, and the prospect for frtift may be considered fair, 
unless unusually late frosts shonld occur. As to winter 
grain, tho accounts we receive are not very deAnite. 
The papers of the western states, in some instances, 
8|)eak of the wheat having been injured by the winter, 
and we hear some complaints of this kind from the 
south. The grnss crop appears well, and with season- 
able rains will be abundant. The late period at which 
the spring opened, has obliged farmers to do their work in 
oonutderable hurry; but shonld we now have constantly 
favorable weather, we consider the farmer's prospects 
not less flattering than in ordinary seasons. 

Extracts from letters to the Editors of the Cultivator: 

DavidtonviiUj Md., Jpril 16—" Wheat crops in this 
part of Maryland have suffered much from the unfavo- 
rable winter. Some planters have abandoned tobacco 
for a while — ^nearly every one has lessened his crop, and 
increased that of Indian com.'' 

Bucks County y Pa., April 30. — " The weather is cold, 
and the ground very dry, having had but little rain for 
near four weeks, and very high winds most of the time. 
Grass is very backward, and the roots are much ii»' 
jurcd by the winter. Wheat looks very bad, and some 
have plowed up their grain fields and sowed them with 
oats, and several more might as well do the same. The 
present appearance is very poor for a wheat crop in the 
eastern part of Pennsylvafiia.'' 

^^^^ ■ I ■ ■■■■■.■ I ■ ■■.^■■■l III! — ^■^^— W— I III I ^^i^^^Mi^^Ma^^ 

PAIGES OF AGRICULTURAL PKUDIJCIU 

N«w.York, May 10, 1847. 

PIX)UR— Geneaee, prr bbl , 98.3rja$8.3n^. Market largre, ez- 
eeediitg* ihe laiuliiig— nales 15,000 bbls., clcwiiig firm at latter quo- 
tations. 

GRAtN-^orn, Northern yellow, per bnahel of 50 lb«.« f 1 OS 
— Rye, 91.15aSl.lS— Oata, 56c.— Wheat in demnnd ajid but a 
•mall supply. Sales of red Ohio at 91-75— I^rley in demand, but 
noite otfcriii^. 

BUTTKR—Oranffe County, ^ar lb , 89e.— good Western, 18 
•So ceuta 

CHEKHE— Per lb., 7a8c. 

BBKr— Mees, perbM., •ll.60to91S.SS>-Prime. 9S.SOn$9.95. 

PORK— Mess, per bbl., tl6. 12^— Priaie, #13. U)j. Market lend- 
k»f upwards. 

HAMS— per lb., SJoPi els 

LARD— Per lb. in ke^s, 9ialflc. Sales doll 

HEMP— Rtusia, clean, per ton, i»t5-Miuiilla, •JOQoSSOD. 

HOP.S— Per lb.. 8a0c. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alalmaoa per lb., S^ic^Flo- 
rida. 5|4i8o.— Upland, 6ia7ic. 

wool/— IBoetou prices.) 

Prime or .Saxoii fleeces, washed per lb.* 45a50 eta. 

American full blood fleeces, 49a4S ^* 

" three-fourth* blood fleecea, 33a37 ^ 

'' half blood do 90a39 " 

** one- fourth blood and common 98ad0 ^ 

RsMABKs^Since the arriml of the Britannia at Boston on the 
17lh, the market for brcadsiufl*s has been tending upward, an ef- 
fect vrhich is in part attributed to the small arrivals from llie west, 
which are not safltcient to meet the demand. Our accotmts from 
Europe repredeut the searaity as great as heretofore, and there is 
little diHibt that there will be a firm demand for our produce for 
some time to come. In England, there is evidently but little (rrain 
on hand, and it appears that^hey have but little hope of obtauiing 
■upfriies except fniro the United States. The Mar* Ltm* Ejprus 
observes — " Many of the countries to which we are in the habit 
ef looking for sniii>lies, when our own crops turn out defective^ 
are in a worse poaition than oanelvea ; indeed the searctty of 
breadstnlia may be said to be almmt universal over the whole of 
Europe, and it may well admit of doubt whether the surplus ^rowtii 
of America, great as are her resources, will be found sufficient to 
BMike good such extensive wants." 

GUANO. 

OOO "I^^^ Tehaboe Guano, baljiiKe ship 8hakspeare*s cargo. 

^^^ the best ever imported in die country, for sale In lots to suit 



purchasers) In 
April 1.— tf; 



E. K. GOLUN8, M Souths 



HORSE RAKES. 
fini/:OX'S Revolving Horse Rakes, which has taken the pre> 
*^ minros at most of the New England Pairs> for sale ax the 
Albany Ag. Warehoose and Seed Store— price •? and S8. 
Blay 1, 1847. L. TUCKER. 



HORSE POWERS AND THRE8HER& 

THE atteiitiou of farmers is invited to Wheeler's Paieiit Rom 
Powers, au engraving and description of which is given ia 
the Caliivator for Feb.. 1847. Among the advantages of tkia 
power are its compact size and lightness, and the ease with vrhiek 
sufllcient speed can be obtained for threshing, without gearing, and 
cousrquently greatly Icseeaing the frictioit. U will be foauda great 
labor-saving machine, as it may be auached to Threshing Ma- 
chines, Circular Raws for sawing. Straw-Cmters, or any other 
machine which it is wished io impel by motive power. Pnea, for 
single horse power. 9^75— fur two horses 995. 

Also, Wheeler's Spike Thresher, with a cylinder of 14 inehee 
in diameter, ajid 22 inches long, with the conrave Ailed with epiket 
on the upper side, thus avoiding accideau by preventing sioncs er 
other substances getting into the Thresher. Another advaiitags «f 
this Tliresher is, that it scaners the grain much leas thnn many 
othera. Priee,SSR— with Separator auaehed, 935. The 8eparalor 
divide* the straw and grain, by a shaking motion which it re- 
ceives from a crank attached to the Tltfcaber, thus saving the work 
of one or two men with rakes. 

With this Horse Power and Thredier, tOO bnthela of oats, er 
100 of wheat may be threshed per day, with a change of horses. 

The above machines contajiily on hand at the Albany Ag- 
Warehoiise and Seed Store, No. 10, Ofeen-atreet. 
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CHEAP PLOWS. 
OINOLE-Horse Plow*, from 8200 to 99 OO'eaeh ; 
O Double-Horse '* '' 83.00 to SO. 00 ^ 

The woods of these plows are made of the best of tokir* eak. Tim 
hatklla« are tteamtd and then bent crooked, instead of being sawetf 
out. Th is makes them much stronger and more durable. Tha 
cast'iigs are made from giKxl anr^ig troa, without any admixtura 
o( old scrap. The wrought iron work Is of excellent quality, with 
extrat attached to the plows. A liberal discount to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Water-sireet, N. T. 
March 1 — at. 

AG. WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Noi. 10 and 12 Oreen-H.f Mbany, 

FOR sale, at all tiroes, at the abore establiehmeut, all kiadt af 
Agricultural and Horticultural Tot4s, Implements, and Mar 
chines, from the best mniiufacturen, aad at as low prices as at any 
establishment in the country- 
Plows of all kinds and sizes ; 

Harrows and Cultivators, of difierent kiade j 

Maimre Forks, Shovels, Spades, Hoes ; 

Hor^e Powers and Thrething Mnehines ; 

Corn Rhellera, Straw Cuiterm Com and Cob Kills ; 

Prill Barrows and Corn Planters; 

Fitagerald's Portable Burr i*tone Milla; 

Har\esitng and Haying Tools of all kinka; 

Ox Yokes and B(>ws. j>raft, Tie-up, and witaar chains J 

Grunt^s and other Panning Mill<*. 

Garden Rollers. Ladies' Weeding Trowala^ Orase Shears, Pimeli 
Mttem, Border Shears, Garden Reels and lines. Buddiiw aa4 
Praniiig Knives, Garden Rakes. Hay Knives, Traiisplaniiag Trow- 
els, l^uning 8aws, various kinds, Bark Milis, Bngar Mills. Bush 
and Bill Hooks, Root or Vegetable Cutter*, Ball Rian, Axes and 
Hatchets, Patent Axe Handles, WheelbarroMrs, Anti->Friction Roll* 
ers, Ship Scrapers, Spinning Wheels, Reels, Smithes Corn Shelhtf* 
Bnrralt'sCorn Shelter, &c. 

Chama, Cheese Pre«>es, Toba, and Pails, &«., 4to. 

Together with a general assortment of Field, Garden, and Flowar 
Seeds, Seed Corn, Choice Potatoes, Ac., &c. 

April 1. LUTHER Tf^CRBlt. 

POUDDRETTE. 

^T^E Ijodi Mannfiictunng Company offer their FondretT« far «ale 
-*■ the following season at mfweHf prices, via : In barrelsdelivar* 
ed. free of cartage, at any wharf or place in the city of New-Yark, 
at the rate of $ 1 .50 per barrel, for any quantity over 7 bbts.; (un- 
der 7 bbls.. #1 76.) In ^U;, et tlie fhctory, on the Haekeneaek 
river, where vessels drawing 8 feet of wtiter can come, it will ba 
delivered at the rate of 25 cents per bushel. Planting 4 feet apart, 
each way, 2 barrels or 8 bushels of Pondretle will enectuatly ma- 
nure an acre of corn, and will via in eheapnass and eficieney with 
any manure now in use. 

Apply by letter jwi-jjaul, to the " IX)DI MaNUFACTURTNO 
CO.,-' New. York, or to James B. Cox, Agent, No. 90 West-st. 

April 1— at. ^__^ 

PLOWS! PLOWS!? 
n^E attention of Farmefi and Dealers is partiaalaifr invHed t» 
'• ear assortment of Farming Toola— among whiah wtmy be foaad 
a complete assortment of the most approved as well as common 
plow*, inchiding nil sizes of the Center I>raf\. Side-Hill, SubeoiY, 
Self-Sharpening Plows, from Messrs Prouty & Mears, of B<iSlea. 
Also, the Eagle, Subsoil, Side-Hillt Self-Sharpening, snd othan, 
from MossrH. Ruggles, Nourse &, Mason, of Worcester, Mass. 
Also, the Peckskin Plow, all sizes, from Minor ft Horlon. of Peeks* 
kill, N. Y., and Delano's Diamond Plow^— aU for sale at the tnaau. 
facturers' home prices, and warranted. Tha a^ustable Steel 
Puiut Self-Sharpening Plovni, from the factory of Messrs. Rng- 
gles, Nonrse ft Mason, is just received. This is a new improve- 
mant in the wearinr parts of the plow, and has several advantage* 
over the eommon plowa iu use. (See R. ft N.'*s advertisement.), 
Alsoonhsnd Cultivatofs, Harrows, t'eed-Sowers, and Planters/ 
Ox-Shovels or Scrapers, Fiekl Rollers* fte., ftc, ftc, at the Alba* 
uy Agricultural Warehouas and Scad Store, Nos. 10 and 18 Graeti- 
s(.» Albany, N. Y. L. TUCKER. 
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TO N-EW-YORK FARMERS AND EMIGRANTS, 

Tlw lamb ara ■<! fiiii riu, .iid tmujii il.B vtiji L«« in ihe (Ikic. 
■Bd lire lllHted in ihi cuuiUei okw dciucLy Killed, viz., 
Mornn, Soon, Cui, Muoii, Mvunrd. Btrat, Sanninan. l/wsn. 
CMtnn, Muoo, Mcl.aii, WaidCotil, mid Macoupin. TokHuiI 

:«i'Ci>., ra., Jmm. ID, IMS. 

hBTeHnicoiuidenihI«iTihi*w»acrnc>untTy,uidTniitii uy Ui< 
bcuiiil'nl fnnitctnl lUiiinit. far sicrcd whal I liad aniicipaicd. 
and lhi« coiiniry mar '"■"I)' l" ciilltd llir (anieii of Uie wurld- 
Thcr*i>Baihin>iopr>veBibnitnin ikii oMiiicy Cmin (tilinc 
liek, ai llM Iwl ii llw im* ferlila in Iha wnrld, aud il will prs- 
duec avETytliineno"™ In ibe nnuible'kiiiiidinn, 

" A New En«^iid mui wogld)iaii<lt> hclicn me if I tell hin 
that acHne fHmai" lure pmnuce ten thouaaiid Inulieli oT enm. and 
naif aa rnnuy biavheli of wti#ai in ■ 



*' Gallic anddwrnftaed upon iKei 
Rldmn cnnieri with mow;' 
Meal ol the ahovi landa may be 

liidilpul*'b1a,''ai!d*ihe li^ wiH be ! 



u fire hundred head One 
ear flOOO biubeli of caia, 



promni atitiiiioii. A> mwi) pci»ji» t 
»■« (torn •! .N w •«.«) per aonaie 



■id| addtawed to b. B. 
III., or the «b«ribsr, will nceire 



JOHN MAYHER k. CO. 

■ U. BTJTES AGRICULTURAL WAREIfOUSE, 

Ko. IM Pronl-aim. (near Fatiaii,) New-VoFk. 

Fovndry and Mackiiu Shop 01)2 and 904 tValtr-it. 

aiHE luliacriban ropRtnilly inviiF ibc iliemnm of Meichann 
and Detlrn in AGRICtfLTUHAI. IMPLRMF.NTS lo the 

Ptowtaiid CailinginrTlie motl an>raved kiudi m amc, uid piia- 
KXingall ihe latex impmrFmriiH in nylr, wuilinniiihin, and ma 



I Cob Crnilier. 

Price, «,I0 

landrthonctao 

- " w 

KiKlfir'* Can Plate Coin 
Hill, tM 

Swirt'i Com, Coffee, and 
DruK Hin. tB <n •« 

Huvey'> (BT.faiaod Hay, Straw, 



Mayhrr fc Ca.'i mi 



Mayher k Co-'i do. 
llT^Granl * CD.'i 



li'i S«1f-8haranii"g PI"' 
K'iPl<,W.of.]llliT«l.i 



none Ilac Plnwa : 

I fit all kindaoTPIuwi 

Co.'iSHorae Power, 
Priee, tSd 



IB Maylier k, Co. 'a Pint Pre- 

aiumCani Shdler; 

tiatl'icnmfthelleti 
Warrea'e da, do. 
~ ' it'eComSkelleraadHiulc 
none P'lurer aiid llireeh- 
E. Whilnian'. Jr., Thrriher and 



(a Pnrin, Rakea. Hoe*. Piiylli 



M n cheap ■■ they can be baB(ht al any 

din HeBT. Seamenu, Rae Wheel*, fcc. 
t'a>iiB(* ef ah kimla mada lo order. 



trhlchwill I 
Kanh 1, IBtT-Hf, 



STOCK FOR SALE. 

M*iIdcMh;« mlSlTl "m w"a1k afj'^an'' "" "^ ""^' ""' 

■lid t^i.eticr Slieep; the large whin Engiiih breed of 8wina 
Bcrkjihina, Poollrr, Ac, fee. Apply to 

A. B. ALLEN, ItiT Watar-Rlreal, New- York. 

Murth 1, lfi'7-lf. 



SENECA LAKE, 

ABKAUTIPUL PARH Tar wle. lyiiiron Ihe ran u 
Seneca Idke, SeiiHa Co., N. V., about 7 milei nulli 



meadow laiHt la of ihe ben qiuliiy and in gnni nunti'lnii. 
,■« price »50 per acre. TIjb uiic-lialf oflho punilniH muuejt 
■ remain cm b>*id uol nunifiip! ftir maiiv yeert, Tiilo |[i-«I* 
ftrmmiybe YiewedelHiiyiinie. Apply lu RICRARUDEY 
,. , i...iry n DEV,ND.Sf Libenyjl., New. 






:. DEY, Fuluw.fl., Brouklyu. 



A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER. 
JOHN P. JEWETT 1/ Co., 23 Comhill, Boilcn, 

HAVEjun puuliihod one of Uie moai valiubia mirki lot far. 
Dierk ever iHUed fmin Ihe American preH. eiiiiUed 
THE AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, or DIMEAIJEli OP DO. 

MESTIC ANIMAL^, 
ihowiBjr the OBOa**. ayAnloine, aiid ^e^l■d>e^ aid rulee for reoo. 
rins and prewrvjut health by aoiid maiia^eniEm. with direcliuiH 
roruainiiiaiul breeding. By 8. W. Cole, editor Acrieuliural ile- 
paiimeai frxtoii Cultivator. 
Mr. Cole liaj ipciil aeveral yean in compjlinir Mid lealiDf the 



■eiinwied. The wlioleaubjecl of U,e Trt4mtM of ptmiiit 

. f>i. Cow, Sheep, Hogt, ttain. Mn». Tll^key^ €e»e, 
I, Uirdm Bee«- Ac, Ae. The whole it comprea j ed into tma 

paiiu orripeiitr hen been •pared oo the pan oflhe author nrth* 
- -' ' iien, lo produce ■ work u-orthr a piece in ever)' FanBar'l 

ink and Apiciillnral ?iore. ui Ihe emiiiiry. 

JOHN p. JEWETT* Co. 



'. RORB1N9. 

If Palriiu. wii 



appliealioii for ■ f 
of five dnllan,) a I 

oblHiiiedby a viaTtof the appticaui iiiperuii, proi 
eaiid. ~ 

Omca OD F. nreet, npp<itiie the Patent OMlce. 



n. a. L Ellvirortk, li 



THE OLD MORGAN GIFFORD EfOBSE, 

SO well known in Vrrmniit nod New Hamp'hire UK ihe hichen 
hlnoded Storgau iiallioii now rtniB;ii,iic. wiU br f.'uiiJ Ui« 
eomina Kwon at Ibe lulMoriber-i tuble, in W.lp„le, N. H. 

T«tt~-«IS.ofwliich«5iiU'brpaid at the liine of tetviee, 
and thennaiHinglBiribe mare pfwn m foal. PaMunuE wiH 



THE ENTIRE HORSE, 

]irOR«E'SOB«T.M'No«>.jia," will flaiidf|» Ihe pr«»nteeBWB 

nonli°rf'La>'iiinir'i™"rgh.*"" '"' ' CALVIN HOrSL 

Lanuniburtta, May It 1617—*. 
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HAY AND HARVESTING TOOLS. 

pKVOLVING HOR8R RAKRS.— These valuable implements 
-'^ save a great amount of labor— a man and horse being able to 

Krform as much with one of them as eight men could do with 
nd rakes. Tlio^e offered are of the most approved oonstrnction. 
GRAIN CRADLES, of very neat and superior cfNistruction. 
AUo. GRAIN AND GRASS KGYTHRS, of all kinds. 

HAY FORKS. — Partridge^s spring-tempered— the neatesi, han- 
diest, and best forks in the world. For sale at the Albany Ag. 
Warehouse and Seed Store^ No. 10 Grean-st. 
June 1. LUTHER TUCKER. 

DAIRY UTENSILS. 

CHURNS.— KendalPs and Gfelt's— admitted to be the best kinds 
in use, both as regnrds the time required for producing butler, 
and Ihe ease with which they may be i»perated. 

CHKESE PRBSSKS.-<;oIlins ft Stone's Self-Acting, which 
preases the cheese by iu own weight, is consider»'d by all who 
nave tried it, saperior to anv other kind. It is a light, portable ar- 
ticle, and mny be readily lifted by one person. For sale at the AU 
baiiy Ag. Warehouse, No. 10 Green-St 
_ June 1. LUTHER TUCKER. 

PERFECnON AND YOUNG ALFRED 

WILL stand the ensuing season at my stable, 3 miles sombwtst 
of Geneva 
Terms— Perfection, $10 by the season. Yoimg Alfred, •& In- 
surance to be agreed upon. 

Pasturing wiu be provided for mares from a dlatance, and at^ 
tention given them. Accidents and escapes at the risk of the 
owners. 
PxDfOKKit.— Perfection.— Sire, imported horse Alfred ; dam, lm« 

Sorted mam Blossom. To Perfection was awarded, at the late 
late Fair, a discretionary premium tor the best 3 years old, in the 
IM class— also the first premium in Ontario Co. 

Yonn? Alfred^s dam drew the 1st premium at the Rtate and 
Conniy Fairs, in 184& GEORGE FORDON. 

June 1— 91* 



SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 
'pH)R sale a few choice Merino sli«^p— bucks and ewes— of nn- 
-'' doubted purity of blixxl, and a quality that will give satistaeiion 
to purchasers. They can be sent weM by canal, at the subseribor** 
risk. • R. J. JONES. 

Cornwall, Vi., June 1, 184 7.-tf. 

HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

'^P HE subscriber furnishes the above machines of all kinds at 
-L wholesale or retail. 

It may be unnecessary again to call attention to the great supe- 
riority over all others for the price, of the ** Wvren Two and Foar 
Horse Powers and Thresliers," (wnich have been so very mnch 
improved the last year,) as the many who hare parchased and are 
purchasing, testify. 

The uiidersigneid is also enabled again to add his testimony in 
favor of th«se machines, as being (ki before any others be has seen 
or heard of, after travelling extensively in the sootheru and wea- 
tern states, and Texas, during tlie last five months. 

Orders for Corn Sbellera, Corn Mills, Com and Cob Ciiuiien, 
Pl<(ws, and all kinds of Agricultaral Machines and Imptemenls, 
will be promptly attended to. JAMES PLANT, 

Juie 1— It. 5 Barling Slip, N- Y. City, 

KINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT. 

THIS enterprise has been in aueceasfnl of eratioa lor tiie past 
two years, and has fully met the expectations of the wool- 
growera, who have been its patrons aixl projeeiors. It will he con- 
tinued the present year, conducted as heretofore. The sobscriber 
will be prepared to receive wool as soon after shearing as may bo 
convenient for the growers to deliver it. The fleeces wiH be 
thrown into sorts according to qwaUt^ and eonditicn. Those who 
desire it can have their clip kept separate, and sold when ordered. 
A discrimtuaiioii will be made between wool iu good or bad con- 
dition. Sales will be made for cash, and the owners can rely on 
prompt returns The charges for receiving, storing, sorting, and 
selling, will be one • eiit per lb. and insorance. Liciienil advances 
in cash made on the Uituai terms. Sacks will be forwarded to 
those who wish, by their paying the transportation and 12| cents 
each for their use, or if luniished by the owner of the wool, will 
be returned, or sold at their value, as he may direct. 

Reference can be hud to Dr. J. P. Beekman, Kiiiderliook, D. S. 
Curtis, Canaan, C W. Hull, New Lebanon, Col. Co., J. B. Nott, 
Esq, Albany, D- Rogers, Hoosick, Reus. Co , C. H. Richmond. 
Esq., Aamra, Cayuga Co , Col. J. Mordock, Wheadaiid. Monroe 
Co.,N Y. H. BLANCHARD. 

Kinderhook, June I, 1947— 3t. 

CORN MILLS. 

'pHB subscribers have just received at their Agncnltural Ware- 

^ house, a newly invented cast-iron mill, for grinding oom and 

other grain, either by hand or horse-power. It will grind from 3 

to 4 bushels per hour. Price. $30. 

Also the hand Com Mill, which grinds from 1 to U bushels per 
hour. Price td. 50. 

These mills are highir economical and convenient, and every 
Ourm and plantation ought to have them. They are simple in con- 
struction, not liable to get out of repair, and are easily operated. 
When one set of plates is worn out, they can be replacod at a tri- 
fling coBi. A. B. ALLEN St Co., 

Mny 1— 3t. 187 Water-st., New-Ywk. 

RENSSELAER INSTITUTE. 
npHR Slimmer Session for 1847 ol' the Rensselaer Institute, will b« 
■■■ opened on Wednesday tiie 5th o( May proximo. For informa- 
io»i in regard to the course of study, terms of instruction, and other 
articniars. inquiries may be addressed to the Director of tlie 
nstitute. Prof. B FRANKLIN GREENE, Troy. N. Y., by whom 
amplilets will be furnislied containing a detailed view of die course 
f study and all other necessary information. 

Renaselaer Institute, Troy, N. Y., April 15^1847—91. 
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ACTION AND INGREDIENTS OF MANURES. 



LETTER TO PROP. WEBSTER. 



attain. May I, latS. 

Mt DiAB.Sm— The discovery of aramonin in soili 
to which I allnded in my last, sod the impartniit rpsuli 
to which it mast lead, will appenr in elesrer light ftCter 
> bripf oan»iderBtian of the subject of manures. 

Tbe timo ii not lonf; gona by, wben plants wore stip 
poaeit 10 owe tbeir growth lo some my^terinus crenilTe 
powpr, tbe living principle possess)^. This opinion, 
(ince the elemfnt of qiianiiiy has been carried frDtn phy. 
lies into the other depnrlmentii of science, and sspeci.il- 
\j into chemistry, has gradually lost its supporters. 
Occasionally, however, a man may bo found, who de- 
murs 10 a new doctrine in agriculluntt chemistry, irilh 
the enpressioo — " Tou have not taken into proper con- 
sideration the action of the vital principle." 

ll is, nevertheless, well known, that withont water, 
plants will not grow; and that they flourish belter in 
some soils than in others; and that the addition of ma- 
nures has been insirumeutal in greatly augmenting tbe 
produce a( fields. 

What the essential ingredients of manures are, 
bow they act, and what are the sources of the ing 
eniB or plants, especially of enrhon and nitrogen, 
been objects of repeated investigation hy some of the 
Brst sciontifie men of the a^e. 

Yon will remember that Ssussure reoogniied, som( 
lime since, alkalies and alkaline earths in the ashes of 
plants; but found tbem in such variable proportions, thai 
he came lo Ihe conclusion that they were non-easential 
— occurring in llie plants merely beoause Ihcy were 

You are aware that BQiis9ln;;ault has expressed the 
opinion, alter a variety of experiments, that the value 
of a manure ii in near raiatioa to its per eentago of am- 

MulJer, has, you know, written much in support of 
tbe view that ulmie and bumio acids, ulmates and hu- 
males, etc., in one form and another, minister largely 
to veaelation. And in the last volume of Berselius' 
Jabrs-Berioht, received a day or two since, I see the 
■tbove-namrd distinguished chemist hu been recently 
Oonducting a series of experiments, lending, in his view, 
(npporl lo bis previously expressed opinions. 

Liebiif diOers from them alt. He found that thoagh 
the relative amounts of magnesia and time, potash and 
soda, occurring in the ashes of a Savoy pine, and of the 
■arae species grown elsewhere, might be greally unlike, 
— the amount of onygcn in combination with the melals, 
aalciam, magnesium, potassium, sodium and iron, of 
ihe ashes, was a contlant quantity. Thia obaervation 
bears the stamp of its great author, and its importsnoe 



can only be estimnted in conneetion with a delnlteit ex- 
posiiion of the evolution of organic acids, alkaloids, and 
indtSerent bodies in tbe vegetable organism. Of thi* 
yon will not expect me here lo write. 

Tbis great law he discovered and laid down ; that for 
the full development of the organic tissues of each spe- 
cies, a certain per centage of inorganic bases ia indis- 
pensable; and that of these, potash, to aeerlain amount, 
may replace soda, and magnesia lime; but the anHnoif 
of oxygtn matt ht conitai ' 
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calculate therefrom the per centage of oxygen of the 
bases, you will And that Ihe resitlls diRbr but little from 
esoh other. For difforent species tbe per centnges of 
oxygen vary, as do also the relative and atwolute 
unouQU of the several bases and acids. 

Liebig, as you are alrendy aware, takes the position 
that the sources of carbon and nitrogen are carbonic 
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cayingorganio matter T 

A meadow, yielding year after year, wilhonl ma- 
nure, an uniforni moderate crop, by addition of gypsum, 
had its produce increased a third. The addition of 
ashes increased iti> production another third; and Ihe 
distribution of bone ashes another third. 

Sri here, by the addition of mineral matters, its oa- 
pacily of production had been doubled. No new lonroe 
of carbon had been provided — no new sooroe of ammu 
□is — and yet Ihe hay gathered after the addilioas tiS 
mineral matter, contained twice as nmch oarboa, and 
at least twice as much nitrogen as before- 

Wbere did these ingredients come frwD T 

Bousaingault's ingenions experiments with regard to 
the sources of earbon, bad yielded B partial answer. 
The carbon came from tbe oarbonio acid of the air. 
The ammonia, as you will presently perceive, oould 
have had no other origin. 

Farraday, I need not mention to you, found amouaiiB 
in almost all bodies. Even nwlals, dropped in faaed 
potash, yielded ammonia. Band, heated lo rednesa, aad . 
poured, upon ooolini;, along the baek of tha hand, im- 
mediately after, yielded ammonia. 
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Molder has thrown oat the idea, that organic bodies 
in the progress of decomposition, produce ammonia , not 
alone hy parting with their nitrogen in this form, bat by 
cansiiig, throagh the molecular action attendant upon 
the decomposition, the union of the nitrogen of the air 
with the hydrogen of the organic body, or of water de- 
composed at the same time. Bcrzelius, even, says that 
if iron filings be placed in the bottom of a jar, they will 
OKydate at the expense of oxygen of water, producing, 
by the union of the hydrogen thus set free with the ni* 
trogen of the air, ammonia. 

Professor Will, of the Giessen Laboratory, has shown 
by the most conclusive experiments, in opposition to the 
latter most distinguished chemist, and to M. Rieset, 
who entertained a similar view, that nitrogen unites 
with hydrogen under no snrh circumstances; and Mul- 
der's view fails in quantitative experiment of its support. 
Indeed, the experiments of the Dutch chemist, detailed 
in the last Jahrs-Bericht, having a qucUitative purpose 
merely, have not won the conviction of Berzelins. 

Ammonia, Liebig maintains, is a body not indebted 
to organism for its being; that it is to be classed with 
iron and potash, and soda and oxygen, whose quantity 
within the organism of plants and animals, and with- 
out, is, in general terms, constant. He holds, that 
when the required physical properties have been g^en 
to a soil, and the necessary inorganic ingredients, in 
suitable solubility, the ammonia and carbonic acid, with 
healthful falls of rain, will provide themselves. 

Muck serves so eminently well in giving the requi- 
site porosity to a soil, that a wide-spread conviction 
prevails in America, that somehow, it becomes dissolved, 
and passes, according to Mulder's view, directly into 
the vegetable economy, without first becoming carbofiic 
acid, ammonia, and water. 

I found ammonia in the glacier-ice that comes down 
from the summit of Mt. Blanc. 

The quantity, though small, was determinable by the 
balance, and the fact is established, that even at these 
elevations, this ingredient does not fail. 

I herewith send you the determinatioBs of my friend 
Dr. Krocker, now Professor of Chemistry and Physios 
in the Agricultural Institute of Breslau, m Silesia. 

TAOr^B 

O/ tk0 Ammonia Cmtaimtd in SoU$y hf Dm. KsoCKsm. 



Soils Examinxa. 



Clay soil before manuring, 

Clay soil 

Surface soil^ Hohenheiro,. 

Sobaoil of the «aaie, 

Ctny soil before manuring, 
Clay Mrt, 

Boil for barley, 

Clay soil before matinriiig, 

I/oam, 

I/tam, 

Illinois prairie soil, 

Cultivated eandy soil. 

Excavated lonm earth, . . . , 
Cultivated sandy soil, . . . . , 
Nearly pore mukI 

Varieties of Marl, 
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A metre is 39 . 37 inches ; so . 25 metre are a little 
more than ten inches, or five-sixths of a foot. 

A hectare contains two and a half En^^lish acres. I 
have converted the last column into English valucsj and 
Adjoin them. 



Naks or Soflbs Exj«iiflB». 



Clay aotl. berfbra nMuuring,. . . 

Clay soil, 

Surface 9oi1 from llolieiiheimf 
Subsoil from the same iieldi . . 
Clay axil before manuring, ... 

Clay aoil, 

^o\\ lor Barli'y 

Clay soil beflire manoriiig,. . . , 

lioam, 

T^oam 

Illinois prairie soil 

Caliivated sandy soil, 

Excavated loam earth, 

Coltivated sandy aoil, 

yarietift of Marl, , 
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The '' excavated earth '^ viras taken from a depth be- 
low all traces of organic matter. The Illinois prairie 
soil was brought by a returning German, in paper, from 
a field that had been cultivated without manuring 
already ten years I think. 

Now, what farmer ever carted from his manure ysrds 
8000 pounds of ammonia to an acre of land ? One may 
almost say, what farmer ever carted the tenth, or even 
the twentieth part of this amount. 

It is obvious that the ammonia spread on fields in tb« 
ordinary distribution of barn-yard products, is of no mo- 
ment. The quantity, with usual falls of rain, greatly 
exceeds, in the course of a season any conceivable sup- 
ply by human instrumentality. These results put the 
question of the sources of ammonia or of nitrogen out of 
all doubt. 

But if, with the manure heap and the liquid accumu- 
lations of the barn-yard, transported to the fields, the 
ammonia be not the chief ingredient, or an important 
one, to what are we to attribute the unquestioned value 
of stable products and night soil f Prof. Liebig haa 
sliown, that if plants be manured with the ashes of 
plants of the same species, as the grasses of our western 
country are when burn<H} over in the fall, they are sup- 
pi ieil with their natural inorganic food. He has shown 
the truth of the principle in a great variety of ways. 
Among others, be has been feeding some grape vines 
with the mineral matters of their ashes, in the propor- 
tions in which analyses have shown them to be present* 
and their development has been luxuriant in the most 
remarkable degree, thongh the soil upon which they 
have been grown is little better than sand. He maden 
variety of experiments with grains, roots, flowers,, fcc.. 
which I had last year the plca.sure of following, and this 
spring he has commenced them upon a more extended 
scale. 

Let us consider what these ashes are, and what ran> 
nure is. 

Herbivorous animals derive their nonrishm^nt frDin 
Ihe vegetable kingdom exclusively, their food being 
grass, grains, roots, &c. These, with their organte 
and inorganic matters are eaten. A portion of them la 
asKimilated, becoming bone, muscle, tendon, fat. «te. 
Another portion is voided in the form of exorementtlioiM 
matter. In process of time, the bones and tiasmn 
follow the same course. What to<day forms the ajre, 
with its sulphur, and its phosphorus, and carbon, 
&c., will have accomplished its office, and left the or- 
ganism to mingle with the excrements, or escape an 
carbonic acid and water from the lungs. At length, nil 
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the inorganic matters will reappear in the voided pro- 
ducts. 

Carnivorous animals satiate their buncrer from the 
already developed organism of the herbivora. Their 
food, of course, contains merely what the plants had 
furnished. In their excrements reappear the soluble 
aad insoloble inorganic substances, minified more or 
less, as is the case also wikh the herbivora, with indi- 
gestible matter, such as hair or woody fibre. 

The animal orfranism has perlbrmed the office of a mill. 
Grain was supplied. Instead of appearing as flour and 
bran, and the intermediate meal, it appears after inter- 
vals of greater or less length, in soluble inorganic salts 
in the liquid excrements, in insoluble inorganic salts in 
the solid excrements, and in carbonic acid and water. 

Now after burning a plant, what remains ? It con- 
tained when growing, carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, as organic bodies, and water. 

It contained also, in variable proportion?, common 
•alt, potash, soda, magnesia, lime, iron, phosphorus, 
•alphnr, and silica. 

The first four were expelled in the combustion. The 
remaining ingredients, for the most part, remained un- 
changed.* 

Had the plant gone into the body of an animal, and 
in the course of its evolutions through the organism lost 
its carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygon, the re- 
maining ingredients would have been the same as be- 
fore. 

In the one case, the plant would have been burned in 
the organism; in the other in a crucible. The ashes 
and the excrements are substantially the same. 

The principle of the rational improvement of soils is, 
then. 

Ist. A profptr phytical c<nutittUion for the retention 
of moisture, escape of surplus rains, expansion of roots, 
etc. Unless the moisture be detained, the ammonia 
that fell with it will escape; and as the inorganic mat- 
tors contained in the soil must be sought, a free and 
wide expansion of the roots is indispensnble to vigorous 
growth. This texture will be derived from the plow, 
harrow, spade, and hoe, and admixtures of sand in some 
soils, clay in others, loam in others, and organic refuse 
io most. 

2d. jS supply qfttu inorganic ingredientt, which the 
ashes of the plant to be cultivated contains, in such a 
state that they may be readily taken into the vegetable 
^stem, and yet not so soluble as to be washed away 
by rains. 

I will venture to add a single additional remark to 
this already long letter. 

Seven inorganic bodies included in the ash products 
above mentioned, are absolutely indispensable to the 
growth of plants. A soil wanting these cannot yield 
seed capable of reproducing its kind. 

Here, then, all the mysteries of gypsum being ser- 
Ticeable oo some soils, and for a number of years, and 
then being no longer of use, — of its benefiting some 
soils greatly, and others not at all. — the great value of 
oaick-lime or of calcareous marl on some lands, and 
their oselessness on others, — the profit of employing 
bone dust (phosphate of magnesia and lime,} generally, 
— the worth in some instances of salt, — of straw, plow- 
ed in, — of poudrotte, — ^of guano, — horn-scrapings,-^ 
soda, — saltpetre, etc., — become solved. 

Some soils have already safiicient sulphuric acid and 
lime. Gyiisam would not benefit them. Others have 
enough of all the remaining ingredients, bat lack sul- 
phuric acid. Oypsunv supplies the deficiency. 

Two or throe years' culture, or ten perhaps, exhaust 

• Thia is not «trictly troe. The phiMh tnma and «nlphttr wnold 
Wcnmc bjr tniioii w.ih oxjffen. p«i.i«!>:o-!c mtti Mitphurio ncvto. 
TIte sumo qiudiAoauoo may be extsmied la tim pnmffraah whteh 
lelluws. 



another ingredient. Bone-dust possibly supplies the 
want. 

In time, however, still another recurs. Potash or 
soluble .silica. Gypsum, in never so large a quantity, 
contains no trace of phosphoric acid, or potash,, or siKoa. 

Soda may be wanting. Salt will supply it. 

The texture — the porosity necessary to retain moist- 
ure, carbonic acid, and ammonia, may require improve- 
ment. Straw, or leaves plowed in, accomplish the 
end. 

Stable manure contains the ashes of the oat, and com, 
and hay, with their carbonates, phosphates, sulphates, 
and silicates, with such an abundance of organic refuse, 
that it meets the demands of most soils. 

A drouth prevents mineral matters fVom being taken 
into plants, and without rains the ammonia is not 
brought down from the air. 

Night soil and guano are the ashes of anhnal and 
vegetable organism burned in animal bodies. They are 
the ashes of plants — the essential food of plants. Hence 
their value as manures. 

Explanations of many things, hitherto obsocire, pre- 
sent themselves to any one after conteffl plating this 
view of manures. I will not enter upon the subjeot of 
the rotation of crops, the object of which is, chiefly, th^ 
renewal of soluble mineral matters by the action of the 
atmosphere, changes of temperature, carbonated wa^ 
tor, etc. 

I have no doubt that ere long the appKoation of these 
doctrines will reveal in the many, now considered, qeite 
exhausted farms of New England, untold sources of 
wealth. Tou would think me sanguine beyond reason 
if I were to express my honest conviction of the still 
virgin capabilities of the soil of onr pilgrim faHiers. awl 
I will not venture it. We shall see. 



I am, &c.. 



Eben N. Hobsvord. 



Fixe Farmino and Great Crops.— James Gowen, 
of Mt. Airy, near Philadelphia, raised, in 1845, a ten 
acre field of corn, which averaged 95 bnsbels of shelled 
corn per acre. It had been in grass, without manore. 
five years; it was flowed, and the field manured with a 
ton of guano, costing $40. The rows were 3^ foot 
apart and the plants 12 inches. (This distance wonld 
be too groat for small northern corn.) Jodicioos har- 
rowing, in preparation, cleared the ground thoroughly 
of grass and weeds, and tt was kept perfectly clean ax* 
terwards at little cost. There were 7 acres of winter 
wheat, and one of spring wheat, the whole computed to- 
average over forty bushels per acre. The spring wheat 
was after an aere of carrots, of 900 bushels, and waa 
followed by an acre of turneps of lOOO bushels^ the 
whole worth over $500,^-from 1 acre in two years. 
The carrot crop the same year was 1000 bushels per 
acre, sugar parsnep 800 bushels, mta baga over 600, 
potatoes, 3 acres, over 200 each. These were only 
part of the crops. Besides, there were more than lt)0 
tons of excellent hay, though the season waa unfa- 
vorable. All on an upland farm of about 100 acres, 
which maintained during the summer over 60 head of 
cattle. So much for manure, subsoiling, fine onltnro. 
draining, rotation, &e. 

Wheat and Clover after Cork.— The Michi- 
gan Farmer mentions a case where a sixty acre com 
field was sown with wheat, while the corn was yet 
standing, and which was cultivated in. Late in the fall 
the corn was taken off, the wheat at the time covering 
the corn handsomely, and it subsequently aflfordod a fine 
crop. A successful case is also mentioned of sowing 
clover-seed among corn. It was sown immediately be- 
fore going through the corn the last time, and followed 
with the cultivator. When the corn was harvested the 
clover was several inches high. 
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BREEDING HORSES— No. n. 




flvcE ■■▼ firwBier aniele oa this sobject wms wnttra. 
I tere OKI V11& a ooinm.a«jcatk»& ia the Lo^dam 9'tU- 
Cjt Fe:4Ti»rT U»t. wTitteo by Williaii G^>oi>. 
Veccr:D«rT t>ur£e«jo to tae Queea, Mr. G. Ifcrgins 
bv saruk^ lOAt -* u is aii ndaiiiie^ ftct bv all tboiw eo«- 
It viiA the brine BArket ia Er.jiaiui. tbat good 
wre ae^er k^on to be 90 scarce as tbey now 
Tae maad* of aones oi Vuk-h Ukcre is tbe ereat- 
iiT. are a;^*.er« and rid.c^ hortea. ** it being,'' 
\\%, •• oat t4jo ime ibai the supenur hdiag borse. 
or Taiaaifie ku&Ler. bas tierome a. most a rar^-^ris, as 
ipared w.ti kmner daTS.~ Hi» nifia appears to t*e. tbat 
regard aas ou€ uetn paid, ia tM-eeiiiosr. to sab^taooe 
mmd cfyo^uu.i¥jtk. Tbe :o.:oaia£ paragraph «boars tbat 
thm tbonra^b-bred racer is not li« aind ut tkorae be is de- 
arcMM oC procuTftag lur tbe parpr«es mentioDeJ: 

** Socne Tears suice, wbea tbe Earl uf Aibemarle was 
Master oi tae Hurse, ot» Lonlst>ip sent me to Ctiei tea- 
baa, to iook at a GarrU^^e burse ttiat baJ beea r<^ported 
to bisa as likelj to make aa aequi>itton to tbe ixnal s-ta- 
Ues. On setting out. I bJid but iiitle Mi«a tbat I sbouU 
fiad tbe rvqaired descnpiiim of animal ia that part of 
tbe cooatrr: bat directir I saw tbe borae. Id*d not be«i- 
taie (or a moment to make parctiase of him, tbe price 
beioe bat llu sruioeas. [aoout ^30.] He bcloo^ed to 
Mr. James, tbe livery stable keeper ibere. vbo informed 
nte tbat an ovn brotber to tbe borse. e^uallr as fine an 
aairaal. bad been 9r*id tbe preTious year to Mr. Elmore, 
vbo ti.«ij »o»d b ra to ibe M avter of tbe Horse to Queen 
Adci.«Kle. fur liie n-pVii *tai*les- Taro finer borses were 
»everseea; and tb«-y were U^tb about sixteen bands 
ibree luciies ninh. Now, tbese b'ir«ies were got by a 
tboroni!U-bred a<*rse out of a We.c-b pony mare, not 
tnan fuarteea hands bi^b. Had ih^'^ie circa mstaa- 
occnrred in a stial. tbe results oblained wou'.d have 
prf«Craor led to the reptrutioo of tbe cfoss often enough 
to bare elicited some kts:-*lj impnrtaat faets." 
■ Toe first American authority to which I wooJd refer, 
to sbffW tite dej^eneracy of tbe blood horse, is the late 
CsDwacJLADEa R. Coldcx, a gemleman eminently dis- 
tinc'iiA^^'d in bis day ior bis exieD>iTe koowIeds;e of 
bones, and a dcroied amateur of the turf. In the first 
▼olome o( the Aea^l ork Sporting Ma^azint, (1S33,) 
IS a xeries of articlif^ frtim bis pen, under tbe sijinatare 
of ** .%ji Old Tcrfmax," entitled '* Blood Hor$€£ of Iks 
Oldem Timer He r.b»-rves— 

•• Tti%t tbe Ent^L^ [blotid] borses of the present day 
are very d.d«frec: la tbru, apfiearance. sizCi and in many 
iastaoccs tuose marks Ui*Jicaiire of tii*;b breeding, from 
what tney were seventy or ciirhty years ago, is certain. 
• • • Tb^t tho»e bred of late rears in America are 
ruooine in'.u iiit- »ainie exuerae* of heijhi axni lenijth, as» 
tbosesKiW bred m Er.jiAnd, mere cannot be a que^l»ooJ 
•ad a!t»>asb it is |K.«a.Me, (which, by tbe by, admits 
of adotibt,) that they may have acquired some small 
adJ.u »o ol* >pe»d,tcis is overbalanced by their general 
want of eridurance." 

After h^vini; f'ally dieca«sH and considered thi« p»ir.l, 
he ad!3 In ei*riel iM.>n — " that there bas tK^n a fallini^ 
off in the Ameriesn-bred horses, in ib<>*« essential reqm- 
aites. /tJ'-Jn, subtiance. and durability, I am warranted 
from n<*arly forty ycai s* oliservaiion in asserting.'* 

Mr. Golden considered the chief error in breeding, 
to be the same here that bas preratied in England — 
tbat is a passion for tail hordes, with tbe abuity to 
make a long stride. He says it is this fashion which 
Vas indi^ced breeders to '* send their mares to some tali, 
made animal, ^f x^ ^y n bandsy or sixtcea bands and 



a balf high, beraaw he has what they ters ftsc; that 
iM. nin« tunes out of ten. very loo^ aad ill-sbapea. legs: 
Buttiro IB his style or form mdjcatiTe of 
•treoffth. or eonticuanee.** 

Svc-b. be remark*, is tbe kiad of ammal 
brervicrs bare selected, " instead of oae of moderate 
beijht, and of ureal k oscular power mad sobstanre. 
wLK-h ibey w.ii f-xA a littU korm.*' 

Geo. Thos. EMoaT. of M . the breoder of fbe Kited 
nmninjr mare Lady C! fden. in a letter to tbe J§w^ericmK 
Turf Rfzuter, (t.J. IX.. March. HJ*,) speaks of tb« 
bur«a m hKb ae bad seen during a risit be bad then lately 
m^de to E^irlsod. After meati-ici^ag Comef , Tkt Coiomti, 
mad Ca^cim Pimtti, be aay»— *> I saw mo other hones in 
England tbat I would breed from gratis, except tbe 
Blatk ^rmbicK in tbe king's stud, which they have al- 
lowed to be so'd to tbe eootmeot without, as I onder- 
•tood. bar ins brod tnit few mares to kim. Tbis borae 
bears a'l the mark$ of tbe p«re Antian, — a tijb ra- 
cing form. si*y hair. ai>] lei^s tbat k>ok as cleaa and 
flinty as tb-jrse of tbe dt.-er. wi:b tbe finest game heaH, 
terminated by a muzxle c«'i3 taming nostrils wbirh. when 
distended, you m.ir'it thrust your fist ia. The pasMos 
in En eland tor breeil-n^ slapping oolts to nm ia their 
two or three year oli stakes, c^^mpletely pots this Dok4e 
horse under tlie bar.. Tbey will probably haw occa- 
sion to regret bis loss." 

An idea aeeras to prerail tbat a hone which eiduhcts 
tbe most sj>"ed ufioo tbe turf, must of onurse be best 
calculated for use as a road:»ter or earrixge home. 
Witboui iateo-iioiT to disi*uas tbe pi^at in detail, it may 
be weil to inq'iire wbe'her tbe form and pro p or t i'>ns 
which confer tbe greatest power and speed ia the scal- 
lop, would alv) entb:e tbe animal to more fo tbe U^ 
adranlage in the gait re<|aired for the carriage f To 
my mind it ap{tears evident that tbe different artioB ia 
mnningand trotting, requires a corresponding difl crence 
<^ mecbani<»m, to c^knfer the greatest (acility of moT»- 
raent in both cases. 

To illustrate this, take an example. Plerhapsa better 
mtidel of an aiam^! for racing or sall<»ping, could not be 
selected, than tbe bare. Itsmcdeof pr(^Tessioa,wbea 
pursued, is by a succession of rapid leaps, and the perfee- 
tion of its organization lor such raoremeots.iseTinoed by 
its astiMDifrning performance s a space of from tea to 
tweire feet be nj; passed over at a single bound.* But 
what sort of a ti^ure would a bare cut at a frof f Ob- 
serve the motion of borses whose shape approaches 
nearest tbe bare: a long, low, si-'vuching gait. mo\ing, 
as it were, ** a side at a time,* distinguishes them. 
Take, for instaaoOy the oelcbratod English raoo horae 
Eclipse. 

Prof. St. Bkix, ia his " Es$ay os tke Proportians of 
Eclipttf" states tbat he was one inch higher from the 
top of the romp to tbe ground, than from tbe withers to 
the grouud; and he ob^^rves that this form, together 
with the di2»pro|-K>rtionnte sixc of the hind quarter*- 
necessarily oce.iMoiied a dogree of wareriag in the croup, 
perceptible and somewhat unpleasant in his gallop." 

Ii is a well-known fact that many horses which rns 
well, are, when put to a trot, liable to stumble— a fact 
90 genorally acknowledged as to give ri^me to the trito 
expression, — *' a race horse is a stumbler.*' 

Again, does it not frequently occur, tbat very dis- 
tin^tsbed racing stallions, beget tbe most worthless do- 

allodad to is tbs varfiag hare, l,yt 
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•oription of stock for use on the road, and indeed for any 
mefal purposes t On the oontrary, it is frequently the 
ease that horses which acquire no particular distinctioa 
oa the turf, prove to be the most valuable stock j^eiters. 
This can be substantiated. 

Mr. BuRKfi, in the essay on breeding horses from 
which I have before quoted, observes — '^ There are 
many of our racing stallions that have scarcely ever be- 
gotten a foal that turned out a good racer; but that 
when put to mares not quite thorough-bred, have pro- 
duced hunters of first-rate capabilities.^ 

An idea prevails, also, to some extent, that the Arab 
horses cannot improve the English stock, because their 
progeny do not always prove to be racers. In reference 
to this, a writer in the Farmert^ Magazine, (1845,) 
eites several examples of Arab horses having produced 
▼aluable stock. The first is the CoU Arabiaaf so called. 
** He had," says the writer, '' some of the best Irish 
mares put to him, but none of their progeny could run 
with the common average of English and Irish race 
horses, except when receiving weight; and accordingly 
he was kept at Dublin for half stock, and his stock 
proved most excellent, sinewy, and spirited, with extra- 
ordinary powers as hunters or roadsters, some i)S them 
d:stinguishiBg themselves as steeple chasers." He gives 
another example: '' We have another instance in the 
fine grey Arabian imported by Qen. Broworigg: the 



best Irish and English blood were put to him for trial| 
but although he got some splendid hunters, as to raoingi 
it is altogether out of the question."' 

But although the horses of English blood have of lata 
years generally beaten those of eastern origin on the 
course, it is not certain that a similar result would en- 
sue in a longer contest where strength and endurance 
would be more required. An account is given of a race 
which took place at St. Petersburgh, in Russia, on the 
4th of August, 1825, in which an English horse ran 
49} miles in two hours and forty minutes. This was cer- 
tainly an extraordinary performance, though it appears 
to have been exceeded by a Russian or Circassian horsCi 
in another race which took place on the banks of the 
Don, on the 28th of April, 1826. The distance run 
was 44| miles, in a continuous line. There were 
twenty-Ave horses engaged in the race. The winner, a 
horse called Jason, performed the distanoe in two hours 
and fire minutes. Ten horses, besides the winner, ar- 
rived at the goal in good condition, but of the remaining 
fourteen, most "died during the race or soon after- 
wards." A comparison of the performemces of these two 
horses, shows that the English horse ran 18 miles 210 
rods per hour, while the Circassian ran 21 miles 153| 
rode in the same time; and that the English horse would 
have, been twenty-one minutes more thaa the Circassian 
in performing the 44| miles. E^uus. 
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DEBATE ON THE PROFITS OF FABMINO. 



AiiATBaES may engage in agriculture for the poetry of 
it; but most of those who follow the business for a live- 
lihood, are under the necessity of making its prq/iU the 
primary object. There is an impreseion, more or less 
prevalent, that farming is in general less profitable than 
most other occvm^ations. We will not undertake to say 
how far this impression is founded in fact; but it will be 
obvious to those who examine the subject, that from the 
loose manner in which accounts of farming operations 
are generally kept, the actual profit or loss can hardly 
ever be determined with anything like accuracy. 

Believing that any remarks which tend to show how 
the great object of farming ean be best attained, will be 
read with interest and advantage, we submit the follow- 
ing synopsis of a discussion oa the '^ Profits of Farming," 
which took place at the Agricultural Meetings held at 
Ihe State House in Boston during the last winter. The 
reports of the discussion, as published in several of the 
Boston papers, were given in considerable detail; hut 
we have only attempted to preserve the substance. — 

£d8. 

Mr. SasLDOw, of Wilmington, said that though it 
was somotimes denied that there was any profit in farm- 
ing, he thought there was no business which gave a bet- 
ter profit. Nine farmers out of ten contnved, even 
without any system, to get along; and there was no 
other business that would give a man a living with so 
little system as most farmers practised. It was true 
that men of capital often faileJ ; but it was because they 
farmed to euit their taste and/aney, and not for dollars 
mnd cents. 

Mr. D. W. LiNCOtiv, of Worcester, did not agree 
with Mr. Sheldon as to the profits oi farming. He 
doubted if farming wonld aflbrd anything more than a 
eomfor table living. Ho believed that a day laborer, 
who should let himself to a farmer, would make more 
money than tlio farmer who hi rod him; and wouki, in 
ten years^ time, he almost able to buyout the farmer for 
whom he hud beon l:ilK>rtng, with the very wages pitid 



to him. It was the ooromon error of agrtcuhiiral writers 
to exaggerate. He often heard of raising one hundred 
bushels of oom on an acre. He would not say that this 
could not be done; but he would gladly go one hundred 
miles to see it. 

Mr. Peters, of Westboro', thought that there must 
be profit in farming. He had succeeded in bringing up 
a family of eight children on the profits of half of his 
father's farm. He believed that there was a fair profit 
to be made by raising corn at 75 cents a bushel, even if 
you paid $12or$15a month for labor. He had got 
80 bushels fnmi one axve, and could cultivate it for 
about $20 an acre. 

Hon. Mr. Dkknt could not agree to the proposition 
that all a farmer could get was a mere living. He 
thought if we were to take two thousand young men; 
let one half of them become farmers, and let the 
other half devote themseivee to merchandise, in twenty 
years it would be found that the farmers had made the 
most money. He insisted that if equal capital, equal 
skill, and equal industry, were employed in farming as 
in trade, farming would give the most profit.* But far* 
mers do not work soiiard as merchants and manufao- 
turers. More mind is requisite to manage a farm well 
than to perform the usual kinds of mechanical labor. 

Lieut. Gov. Reed deprecated the practice of young 
men from the country crowding into <.he city. It was 
the disposition of the times — <ind a very bad disixtsition 
it was-'-not only to get rich, but to make keutte to be 
rich. Farming was not the business to get rich by; 
hut if happiness was an object, there was no business 
so well adapted to promote this as farming. Taste 
could not be much gratified by common farmers. They 
must be contented with a good living profit. 

Major B. Wheslee, of Framingham. had long thought 
farming the ideasantest, and on the whole, the most 
profitable business that is followed. He had been bred 
a mechanic; he then engaged in trade; was afterwards 
concerned in manufacturing; and now he attends t# 
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fatrming. Many years ago he purchased a farm iu 
^ramingham for about $10,000. He had leased it 
for three years at the halves. The teiiaot returned 
$800 per anmim for bis share, and the farm was well 
treated. He spoke of the profits which had been de- 
rived from improving bog lands, and said that Mr. 
Wetherbee, of Marlborough, had 15 acres of this kind of 
land which produced last year 60 tons of hay — or four 
tons to the acre. He spoke of education, as connected 
with the subject of profitable farming. He thought far- 
mers' boys had not generally a proper kind of education. 
They work, but they are led along without being re- 
quired to think. If their minds oould be engaged in 
the bn>ine8s they would like it. 

Hon. Mr. Clabk, of Walpole, said that 25 per cent, 
olear pro&t had been made by bi'inging cheap lands into 
good grasa. He had land that cost him ten dollars per 
acre. He had cleared twenty-five per cent, on this, 
though he hired all the labor. From 65 square rods of 
this bog land, which he had broaght into English grass, 
be cut over 3,900 Ihs. of hay in 1845. And this bay 
waa then worth forty-four dollars and odd cents, at the 
market price in Walpole. Tlie average price of hay in 
his region was $18 per ton. He used ashes as manure 
an bis grass land, and thought those ualeached were 
worth 12^ cents per bushel. He applied them as soon 
as the snow is off in spring. They kill out couch or 
witch grass [?] and induce the growth of clover and 
good grasses. In Norfolk county, land set in fruit 
trees would pay a profit of twenty-five per cent. Some 
of his neighbors had got into the peach business and 
made 100 per cent. One acre set in peach trees yield- 
ed more than $200 last year. 

Mr. Brooks, of Princeton, said in answer to an in- 
quiry,, that he had reclaimed some of his rocky pasture 
land at a cost of $100 per acre, and was paiu for in a 
few years in the crop of hay. 

Hon. Mr. Calhoun thought if we were to compare 
the whole profits of fanrroing witk the profits derived 
from other pursuits, it would be found that farmers on 
the whole sucoeed beat. Let KM) men go into a oity 
and trade; let 100 go to farming, and at the end of 20 
years the 100 farmers will be worth the moat money. 
It is ascertained that of 100 merchants who had done 
business on Long Wharf, more than ninety became in- 
wlvent. In examining the oondition of 1000 men who 
had accounts at a bank, it appeared that only six be- 
came independent. These are facts grouaded on tho- 
rough examination. To take a genend view of the sub- 
)OCt, out of 100 estates at the probate court, in Boston, 
ninety were insolvent. These are facts to be put dovm 
by the side of farming. He had found that systematic) 
prudent, and diligent farmers always snctoeed. Mr. 
Brooks had said that fifteen per cent might be realized 
from farming capital. He <Mr. C.) believed it might 
in many cases be done by (arming intelligtrtily. He 
bad wondered that farmers generally could get along so 
well as they actually do in their careless mode of farm- 
ing. For himself, he had regained his own health by 
farming. The fresh open air had restored him. One 
more consideration should have much weight. It had 
been truly .stated by his venerable friend from Framing- 
ham, Majoi* Wheeler, that this business naturally leads 
the mind to contemplation, and to gratitude to the Ru- 
ler of the Universe, to whom farmers should look for a 
blessing on their labors. No oeonpation so directly 
leads the mind to reflection on the works of creation. 
He thought we needed a better system of education for 
farmers. They should know somothing of the sci- 
ences on which agriculture rests; and science should be 
4>rongbt down so as to be clearly understood, in order 
to be useful. Minds now run to waste; we quit school 
and are then permitted to think of nothiog but hard 



Hon. Mr. Denny said that he had examined into the 
statement of 97 failing out of 100 engap^ed in trade, 
and he believed it was correct. He found that out of 
1112 ca!«es of insolvency in this state, during 1 1 months, 
only 14 were called farmers; and he had examined as 
to a part of these, and found that they did not attendf 
strictly to farming. One was a lazy man, another a 
stage owner, and a fliird no man at all. Tet youn^ 
men rush to the city to acquire wealth ! 

Capt. Bknj. Porter, of Dan vers, said that out 
of one hundred farmers in the circle of his acquaint- 
ance in Essex county, there had not been a fail- 
ure for 40 years. Ho had farmed and traded, and 
farmed again. He had been in debt and lain awake 
many a night to contrive how to take up his notes given 
in trade. He lost his health, but had recovered it on 
his farm. He bought a farm that had been neglected 
and worn out, for $5,500. It bad numerous fruit trees, 
but they bore no fruit. He commenced by plowing and 
cross-plowing among the trees — bought yearly $100 
worth of manure, and the third year hsul $793 worth of 
apples. He had also made money by swine. He had 
a sow that brought nine pigs. When these were sold, 
[age not stated,] they brought him $253. He cited the 
instance of the Howe farm, on the Beverly town lino, 
which during the last 40 years, had been leased to six 
difierent men in turn, and all of them had made money 
on it by having half the proceeds. They went to the 
farm poor, but several of them made money enough by 
the profits of farming to buy themselves good farms. 

Hon. Mr. Russrll, of Princeton, said that he let a 
farm worth $8000 to a young man, and he paid the 
rent — $150, or five per cent on the investment — sup- 
ported his family, and laid up $100 a year. He had 
seven daughters, and he brought them all up well edu- 
cated. He left the farm in a good state. The Gill 
farm in Princeton, 600 acres was rented for a number 
of years. The lessee retired with a handsome pro* 
perty. 

Mr. CL.411T, of Conway, spoke of the profitable com 
crops which had been raised by some of the memfaan oC 
an agricultural association, or farmer's club, formed m 
the town to which he belonged. The society chose a 
committee who examined the lots offered, (ten in nutn* 
her,) measuring two rods of each, and from this mad« 
their estimate of yield per acre. Tlie yield of the Cetf 
lots was as follows: 134, 132, 111, 110, 96, 92, 96, 
86, 76 bushels. 

The corn was measured in October, and would pro- 
bably shrink considerably. The land on which it grew 
was not naturally rich. It was dressed with 30 or 40 
loads of sheep manure to the acre — a part being spread 
and ploM-ed in, and the remainder put in the hill. Tho 
corn was planted in hills three to three and a half feet 
apart, four stalks to the hill. 

Major B. Whkeler. of Fraroingham, said a towns- 
man of his, Mr. Edmunds, bad very recently stated to 
him, that seven years ago, he bou<^ht a farm of 74 acres 
for $2,250. He sold oflf ten acres and a lot of standing 
wood for $1,000, leaving his purchase at $1,250. From 
these 64 acres he sold produce last year to the amount 
of $700, and he hired but eight days' labor. His own 
labor, therefore, amounted to more than $600. after pay- 
ing labor hired and the interest on his capital. 

Mr. Parker, of Sudbury, formerly president of the 
Middlesex Agricultural Society, said, when he was a 
boy be thought farming was not good enough for him, 
and he engaged in trade. He lost hix health in this bu- 
siness, and be bought a poor farm Itecause it was in 
his way. He gave $2,000 for it. The former owner 
had cut but two tons of hay on it, and this made the 
cattle shed tears to eat it. Now ho cuts fttrty tons, be- 
sides the grain and other produce. It may bo made to 
out 100 tons. The land oosi 17 dollars per aore; a 
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number of the acres would now bring $100 each. 
There were two acres of boj( on the farm, which he 
offered to sell for $23. Finding no purchaser, he em- 
ployed two Irishmen to drain it, which they did tho- 
roughly in a day. He found the bog to be composed of 
peat, and since that time, he had out and used in his pa- 
per factory 200 cords of this peat, by which he made a 
saving of Ave hundred dollars in fuel. It cost only a 
dollar a eord to cut and dry the peat. He thought far- 
mers did not work as hard as mechanics and manufac- 
turers. Some will sit still all winter and leave their 
wood unout for summer, and are then obliged to quit 
haying to make the pot boil. Money could be made by 
farmings if farms were attended to. 

Mr. BaooKS, of Princeton, said his experience in 
farming was similar to that of Mr. Parker. He went 
on his farm about twenty years ago, at which time he 
could only winter six head of cattle. He now winters 
thirty head of cattle, two horses, and two oolts, from 
the products of the same land. 

Mr. WHEELsa oflfered a resolution in regard to intro- 
ducing instruction in the science of agriculture into col- 
leges and seminaries of learning. 

Hon. B, V. Feench, of Braintree, agreed that we 
wanted more knowledge on agriculture, but he doubted 
whether we could obtain it Gom prqfeseore. Instruc- 
tors must be practical men. A pattern or experimen- 
tal farra^ where boys could get an education, and also a 
practical knowledge of farming, would be useful. By 



properly dividing their time, they might enjoy more 
health and gain more knowledge than they now do, 
when books only are the means of information. Stu- 
dents who are conversant with nothiuji; but books, be- 
come feeble and emaciated. The lads in the city who 
have nothing to do but to acquire lessons from books, 
are outdone by young men who are bred in the country, 
and are used to a more active life. No profession re- 
quired so sound a head as farming. As to profits, it 
was difficult to form an accurate estimate. So far a« 
the land was made better, it was rather a matter of 
opinion. People estimate improvements diflerently. 
Many of the calculations of annual profits, too, ar« 
vague and onsatisfaotory. Some of his own neighbors, 
who had done no other business through life, an*l bad 
but very little to begin with, had accumulated pretty 
good fortunes; that is, say $16,000 each. They are 
now quite advanced in years, have been moderate work- 
ers, and have lived prndently. 

Mr. JciTKa, of Boston, thought the tmportanoe of a 
proper education, as bearing on the suocess of farming, 
conid not be too highly estimated. The difference be- 
tween those ntechanios who come here from £urope 
with a proper education, and others, is great. He 
thought the great improvement which has been made 
in plows, was the result of scientifio investigation. Ha 
had heard of a man who made a profit by farming witli 
the aid of books alone, wkhoat any praotiesi edueation. 
He was guided by science only. 
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Hall's Brick MACBiirx.— >I obeerve in the Maroh 
nnmber of the Cultivator, page 97, under the head of 
UalPs Briefc Machine, you quote the following: — *' .With 
%he power of one horse and two men, [with two boys 
carrying off,] from 6,000 to 10,000 briek can be pro* 
duoed in a day." 

No briekasaker aorth of New Jersey woold want a 
Machine, or ever irouble himself about one that would 
produce bat 6,000 briek per day; and as statements 
Eelating to aew inventions are supposed to rate them 
generally at their greatest capability, the quotation 
is ealoalated (eepeeiailly at the north,) to preveiU the 
mU ^ mg muKkinetf exoept ia such plaoes as they 
are known* 

There was not far from two hundred millions of brick 
made last summer in the United States with my ma-- 
ehiaes. Near one hundred millions of these were made 
on the Hudson river; twenty-five millions were made 
at the single town of Coxsaokie. My machines are 
now in use in most of the states, and I know of no 

iilace where less than 8,000 bricks are produced regu- 
arly every day, but at the south with slave labor, the 
brick being very large, and five brick made at each 
koprcssioo, instead of six of the smaller brick at the 
aorth, it is necessary to add a third off bearer. I 
know of no plaoe north of New Jersey where less than 
10,000 brick are produced regularly per day with one 
machine, and in some cases the regular day's work is 
1^,000. The greatest number made daily last season 
with one machine, was 15,000, and I understand the 
same man who moulded them has entered into contract 
to mould the same nam her daily this summer. I have 
frequently known of 10,000 being made (with four 
hands and one horse,) in six hours, and 3,000 in one 
hour. But what briokoiakers want to know, or that 
which it is most satisfactory to know, is the number . 
that can be made in a season, as men ordinarily work: | 



The number moulded by one man during the season, 
(five months,) on the Hudsou river, was from twelve 
to fourteen hundred thousand. I will refer you to the 
statements made by practical brickmakers and pub- 
lished in the Farmer and Mechanic, Jan. 1st. These 
statements were made, (such as were made to me) 
mostly in letters of business, unasked for, and they may 
be relied upon as correct. Tou will much oblige nio to 
notice the foregoing facts in your next number of the 
Cultivator. Alfred IUll. Perth jSmboUy N, /.. 
Jf«y 16, 1847. 

Relative pRortTs or Wheat and Indian Corn. 
— ^It is the opinion of the best informed fanners, that 
the average yield of wheat in the counties of Seneca and 
Cayuga, for several years past, has not exceeded thir- 
teen to fifteen bushels per acre. It will be less this 
year, from present appearances. The whole expense 
of raising wheat, may be put at $13 per acre. Wheat 
at $1 per bushel, gives but a poor return to the farmer 
for his labor and investment. 

There has been a prevailing opinion throughout this 
section of country, that the raising of Indian corn, was 
more expensive, and yielding a less remuneration, than 
wheat. But I am satisfied from the little experience I 
have had. that the cultivation of corn will give a better 
return for the labor and expense than wheat. For, on 
making a calculation attending the ex[>enses of raising 
corn, I have found it to be about $10 per acre. If 
only 30 bushels are raised to the acre, which would be 
considered generally an indifferent yield, and tlie market 
price, say 50 cents per bushel, which is and has been 
the average price here, and wheat at $1 per bushel, it 
will be seen at once which yields the most profit to the 
farmer. 

I am aware that the falling off in the yield of wheat 
has been uncommonly great from what it was 23 to 30 
years since, owing in a great degree te the manner 
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adopted by our farmers generally, in not cultivating the 
lands as they ought; having been under the fatal im- 
pression that the soil could not be exhausted, from its 
former virgin fertility. Shallow plowing, and exhaust- 
ing crops, .without giving back a return to the lands, 
— ^in other words, taking all and returning nothing that 
ought to have been, has been too much the prevailing 
error. There are some exceptions to this rule, and 
where there are such the return has been in proportion. 

LiEDi6*8 System or Manuring. — lo the Cultiva- 
tor for December, 1845, ia an account of a patent ma- 
nure wiiieh had been invented by Pruf. Liebio. This 
composition was very highly recommended by Prof. L., 
and several associntions were formed for the purpose of 
manufacturing it for sale. It was said that a company 
ill England proposed to engage largely in the business. 
From the tKmfident manner in which the distinguished 
chemist recommended this manure, great expectations 
were created in regard to it. The article in the Culti- 
vator, before referred to, was originally, it appears, 
sent as a communication to the Jigncultural Jlfogoziae, 
London. In this communication, Prol\ L. intimates that 
by the use of this composition, '' agricultun toill be placed 
on at certain prtnciplee at well arranged mamtfacto' 
riet." He supposes, also, that " manufactories <^ ma* 
sure will be established in which the farmer can obtain 
the most efficacious manure for all varieties of soils and 
plants/' and that by the proper manufacture and use of 
the compound, *' a new era will arrive in practical farm- 
ing," — that " instead of the uncertainty of mere empiri- 
cism, the operations of agriculture will be carried on 
with aertainty, and instead of waiting the results of 
our labors with anxiety and doubt, oar minds will be 
filled with patience and confidence/' 

I have l>een able, however, to obtain but little infor- 
mation in egard to the actual application and opera- 
tion of this manure, either in England or elsewhere, 
though I have all along been anxious to learn some- 
thing of its results. But in the April number of the 
Farmeri Magazine^ I met with a letter in reference to 
this subject, fi'om Dr. W. Weisbenbobn, of Weimar, 
dated March 1, 1847. 

The letter of Dr. W. comprises a pretty free discus- 
sion of Liebig's theories in relation to agriculture, some 
of which he does pot hesitate to say '*' we know by ex- 
perience to be false.'* Among those theories he men- 
tions particularly that which denies the necessity of ad- 
ding carbon to the soil, than which, he thinks *' nothing 
can be more absurd." Liebig, as is well known, holds 
that plants may derive their supplies of carbon wholly 
from the atmosphere — the atmosphere containing, to 
use his language, ** an inexhaustible supple of that sort of 
pl;int-foo(l." But Dr. W. observes, that ** plants are fixed 
to the soil . and deprived of locomotion. Could they soar 
on high, like birds, one might perhaps in fairness, bid 
them go in search of carbon through the atmosphere.'' 

But I do not propose to enlarge at length on that 
part of Dr. W.'s letter which refers to theories, but would 
merely offor an altstraet of the results of some experi- 
ments, which he states were made with a view of testing 
the value of Licbig's patent manure. 

Kxperivient 1. — Soil a deep rich loam, containing a 
good proportion of lime, and having a warm south- 
eastern exposure. The crop grown on it in 1844, was 
bect^, that of 1845 summer-colza, (a plant of the cab- 
bage tribe, similar to rape.) On the 26th of April, 
1846. one-half of the lot, (A,) measuring one- twelfth of 
a Prussian acre, was top-dressed with 20 lbs. of Lie. 
big^s patent manure, for grain crops, and then sown 
with 54 lbs. of barley. The other half, (B,) was not 
manured at all, but sown with the same quantity of the 
same kind of barley. The weather was favorable, and 
the barley grew well; but not the least diflerenoe could 



be discovered between the two lots. The crop was cut 
on the 8th and housed on the 1 1th August. 

The manured }K>rtion, (A,) yielded 23 sheavee, 
weighing 222^ lbs., and containing 92 lbs. of grain, 
103^ lbs. straw, and 26 7- 12 lbs. of obafl*, and other 
refuse matter. 

From B, there were harvested 22 sheaves, weighing 
234| lbs., containing 95^ lbs. of grain, 108 8-15 lbs. of 
sfraw, and 30 12-15 lbs. of chafTand other refuse mat- 
ter. Licbig's manure had not, therefore benefitted the 
crop at alt. On the contrary, the land that had not 
been manured, gave a somewhat better return. 

Experiment 2. — It was made on an area of 18 Prus- 
sian square nithen, (1 rathe a 12 feet;) soil and aspect 
as in the first experiment. In 1845 the field had yield- 
ed a crop of winter wheat. In 1846, 

A. — Six square ruthen were manured with 18 lbs. of 
Liebig's patent manure, for leguminous plants. By 
mistake, 18 lbs. were employed instead of 9 lbs., which 
would have been the proper quantity for that area, ae- 
cording to the instructions given by the firm of Messrs. 
Pfeifler, Schwarzenberg & Co., of Hesse-Cassel: 

B. — Six square rnthen were manured with stable dung. 

C. — Six s({uare ruthen were left without manure. 

On the 4th of March, the area was soirn with 74lbe. 
of vetches. The vegetation presented no diflerenoe on 
A and C; but was more luxuriant on B. The crop 
consisted, on A, of 63 lbs., viz: 15$ lbs. of grain, 47| 
lbs. of straw; on B, 684 lbs., viz., 181 lbs. of grain, 
50 lbs. of straw; on C, 634 lbs., viz: 15 lbs. grain, 
48 1 lbs. straw. The grains from A, B, and C, present 
no difierence as to their size and specific gravity; there- 
fore Liebig's manure did not benefit the vetches. 

Ezperiment 3. — On poor mountain-land there were 
sown with vetches: — A, (6 square rnthen,) manured 
after Liebig's system; B, (6 square ruthen,) manored 
with stable dung; C, (6 square ruthen,) wit boat ma- 
nure. The vegetation on A and C presented no difller. 
ence whatever; on B, it was considerably more iuxari- 
ant. 

I submit these statements without commenr, being 
only anxious that the public should arrive at Matt 
ot-Fact. Troy, Jims, 1847. 



RsstTT.TS OP Ihdttstbt. — [The following famishes a 
good example of what may be accomplished in farming 
by laborious indnstry and perseverance. There ara 
probably many such in our country, and it is proper 
that they should be held up for the encouragement oC 
others. The writer of this article. It should be remem* 
bered. Is located in a region which many look upon as 
very unfavorable to agriculture. — ^Eds.] 

I commenced clearing land from a wilderness estate 
in 1820; the growth was heavy hard wood of beedi. 
maple, birch, with some hemlock and spruce. I felled 
but little each year, at first, as I bad neither ox, horse, 
or man. to help me, unless I hired or exchanged my 
own labor for them ; (the latter I often did.) I prae- 
ticcd clearing every movable thing from the land, sow- 
ing it with some kind of grain and grass seed. It scarce- 
ly ever failed to produce a good crop of grain, and after 
wards grass in abundance, for ten, and sometimes fot « 
fifteen years. I have cleared, with the assistance of mr 
own sons, principally, about one hundred acres of wood- 
land. I have about twenty-eight acres well cleared of 
stones, which is in a good state of cultivation. My 
stock consists of oxen, cows, and young stock, to tfll 
number of twenty to twenty-five, one horse, and about 
forty sheep. I have plenty of hay for my stock, and 
sell from five to ten tons yearly. My barn, previous to 
1846, was 40 by 50 feet, standing where the ground 
sloped to the southwest, about four feet in fifty. Ia 
1846 I built an addition on the lower side of the old 
part, one hundred and two feet long and thirty wide. I 
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hav6 dag a cellar under the old part seven feet deep- 
dag a trench still deeper for drain ander the wall, which 
is subelantially built under the two sides and upper end 
<^ the old part, leaving the lower end immediately con- 
neoted with the space or cellar under the new one, 
which i» from six to ten feet deep, — without a single 
post to interfere wit^ carting, — as the floor over it, 
with its contents, is supported by king posts. My cat- 
tle are watered under the new barn from a well. 
Young stock is fed at racks under the barn. The cattle 
are chiefly tied over the cellar of the old barn, and are 
kept abundantly littered with straw, &c. The manure 
is thrown into the cellar through a scuttle, John 
McGlauflin. Charlotte^ MaiMf March, 1847. 

Good Manaoemskt. — Should some young and inex- 
perienced farmer, with small means to commence busi- 
ness, be benefitted by this brief sketch from my pen, my 
highest object will be attained. 

About ten years ago, I purchased fifty acres of land — 
forty improved, ten woodland — for which I paid $41 per 
acre. I had. by prudence and industry, laid up $500, 
which was all 1 was able to pay down. For the re- 
mainder I was in debt, and when I looked around on 
the old shattered buildings, and the rotten old fences, 
the prospect to a young, inexperienced farmer, just 
starting in life, was somewhat discouraging. I was de- 
terroineid. however, to have some rtUe» and regulaiioiu 
•Jboat the matter. I soon became a reader of the Cul- 
tivator, from which I learned some very useful lessons 
•ad I determined I would stick to the old maxim*— 
**■ A little fknn well tflled." 

For the first four years of the above ten, I hired one 
man for about seven months per year; for the last six 
years, one man from eight and a half to nine months 
per year. This is all the help I have hired. One pair 
of horses has performed all my team work, and they 
have been fat winter and summer. 

I have raised all kinds of grain except winter wheat. 
I will not occupy room in giving my experience in re- 
gard to cultivating all these crops, but will briefly de- 
scribe an experiment I made in cultivating Indian com. 

I selected a piece of ground containing seven-eights of 
an acre, cleared ofl*all the stones, and spread on the sur- 
face 25 loads of coarse manure, which was turned under 
with the sward, about three inches deep. After plowing, 
I spread about twelve loads of pulverized manure on the 
surface. The strongest of this was night-soit, the next 
bog manure. I harrowed it thoroughly, and planted it 
to eight-rowed yellow corn-^rows three feet apart each 
way; hoed it three times. Perhaps I ought to state 
that I planted every hill of this corn myself, about the 
dth of May. I was very parti«^lar in the work, so 
much so, that my hired man called me a *' book far- 
mer.'' However, I was proud of the name. In hoeing, 
I avoided the old fashioned way of hilling ten or twelve 
inches high, and kept the ground nearly level, well 
stirred and loosened. 

In harvesting my corn It was u.i measured in a bushel 
basket, every ^ket making, if shelled, a plump half 
bushel. I had 152^ bushels of ears, equal to 76| bush. 
^ shelled com— or at the rate of 85} bushels per acre. 
The corn, at 68 cents per bushel, amounted to $51 .85. 

The oorn-fodder was worth $3, and the pumpkins 
^grown on the lot $2, — making the whole produce of 
the seven-eighths of an acre, $56.85. The cost of cul- 
tivation was $16, leaving $40.85 clear profit. 

The following i*pring I plowed this piece of ground 
some two inches deeper than when it was plowed for 
oorn, and sowed it to spring wheat, soaked in brine, and 
well rolled in lime. I had 22 bushels of the first quali- 
ty, worth $1.50 per bushel, and which aflfbrded me a 
clear profit of $28. The same piece was seeded to clo- 
ver and tonothy, and the third year from the time it 



was broken up, gave two tons of good hay, worth $8 
per ton. Calling the cost of cutting, fcc., $4, the clear 
profit from the hay was $12. Thus, seven-eighths of an 
acre gave a clear profit in three years, of $80.85, or 
$90.95 per acre. 

I will give the product of ten cows for the last sea- 
son. I commenced with eleven, but one by accident 
was rendered unfit for the dairy, and was slaughtered. 
My cows are not yet arranged to my mind, yet I have 
five which I value at $50 each — the remainder not more 
than $30 each. Isold from the ten cows 4,087 lbs. 
of cheese, and 812 lbs. of butter. Our family consists 
of four to five persons the year round. We used 220 
lbs. cheese, and by estimation, 188 lbs. butter — making 
the whole quantity produced by the cows, 4,300 lbs. 
cheese, and 1000 lbs. butter. The cheese was sent to 
Boston, by a merchant of our town, and brought us 
over $6 per hundred. Our butter for the past ten years, 
has been sold mostly at New Lebanon Springs. As to 
quality, those who purchase it can answer for this. 

In my course of farming I have made no expendi- 
tures except such as I have been able to make from the 
produce of the farm. I have expended $3,400 for land, 
about $1,500 for buildings, to say nothing of increase 
of stock, farming implements, fences, blind ditches, 
under-drains, &c. H. MXttison. New Lebanon^ May 
20, 1847. 

Canada Thistle. — I will describe my mode of de- 
stroying the Canada thistle. It is one of the most 
troublesome plants that infest our soil, particularly in 
grain fields, where they must be worked with the hands 
of the laborer. We have resorted to various methods 
to destroy them, and have ascertained that by cutting 
them as close to the ground as we can with a scythe, 
in June, or while they are in fresh bloom, and the stalk 
hollow, will surely kill them. We sometimes have to 
cut them two successive years. I prefer cutting just 
before a rain, so that the water may get in the hollow 
of the stalk which will rot it. I will here state, for the 
benefit of the readers of the Cultivator, (for I calculate 
you are all farmers,) that I have had on my farm a 
great many Canada thistles, and when I have cut them 
as here stated, it has entirely destroyed them. I. W. 
Curat. 8o, TrmUon, Oneida Co., 1847. 



Boo Lakd. — I have a large body of low land, as 
black as charcoal, mixed with white sand, and a 
rooty fibrous matter, resembling peat. In some places, 
there is so much of the latter article, that in very dry 
weather, if fire is put to it, it will burn to ashes. It 
looks immensely rich, and as if it ought to be very pro* 
ductive. Yet, however dry an(L well drained, it will 
produce nothing but sorrel, an^ that of the rankest 
growth I have ever seen. Indian corn grows very well 
upon it, and looks well until it is about two months old, 
and then, when about two feet high, turns yellow, burns 
up, and comes to nothing. Have you any such land in 
your region of country ? Do you know anything of its na- 
ture and character? Have the owners of it ever re- 
claimed it and made it productive, and by what means 
did they accomplish itf and why is it so unprofitable / 
or can you inform me what to do with it ? A reply 
through the next number of the Cultivator will greatly 
oblige your subscriber, Jko. Cooks. JEtna P. 0.. 
Hanover Co.j Va., March 17, 1847. 

[We are inclined to believe that the failure of crops 
above spoken of, is chiefly attributable to two causes, 
viz., the want of proper mineral elements in the soil^ 
and the ungenial nature of the peat with which the 
roots of the plants are brought in contact. It is often 
the case, in similar soils, that only a few inches of the 
top — that which is decomposed by the air — becomes 
suited to the growth of cultivated plants, while the iti- 
maittder lies a soar and inert mast. Crops oo such 
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■oils, sometimee grow well till the roots reach the on- 
deoomposed peat, which they will not penetrate to any 
extent; but on examination will be found matted to- 
gether at the bottom of the loose surface soil. 

To remedy the difficulty complained of, we wonld 
recommend that the soil, (it having been properly 
drained J be first plowed to a good depth — eight to ten 
inches. This mi$rht be done in autumn, or fall. In the 
Course of the winter spread on two to three inches of 
gravel or loam. When the soil is in suitable condition 
to work, let tills be well harrowed in, and afterwards 
more thorouffhly mixed by plowing — running the plow 
rather shallow at first, and going deeper at succeeding 
plowings. After this, a slight dressing of wood ashes 
or marl applied to the surface, will be found useful. 
We have scon the heaviest crops of Indian corn and 
grass produred on such lands, by this, or a similar 
nianagemeiu . — Eps.] 

Putting up Garpen and Flowsr Seeds. — A 
correspondent witii the signature of *' N," who dates 
from Bcdioi'd County, Va., gives us some observations 
in regard to the disappointments which are frequently 
experienced hy seeds not vegetating. He suggests as 
a remedy against the evil, that each paper be labelled 
in a particular manner, as a form for which ha gives the 
following: 

*' Early York Cabbage, grown by (or sold by) Da- 
vid Landreth. Jnn. 1, 1847. Good for 5 years," (or 
as the case may be.) 

Ho observes — •' Now, don't yon readily perceive the 
force of this endorsement t Not one person in ten in 
the country, are at all conversant with the germinating 
properties of the various seeds. Those who put them 
up know how long they will remain good; then why 
not reveal it to their customers ? They certainly don't 
wish to sell a shadow for substance, or commit a fraud. 
I sinoerety hope that some such mode as the one above 
sngprested, will be forthwith adopted, and hope yon 
will loudly call the attention of dealers to this subject. 
We certainly want something of this sort." 



Singular Swarm or Insects. — A neighbor, a phy- 
sician, and likely to be accurate, sometime in the 
course of last summer, saw what he supposed to be a 
swarm of bees, clustered on a limb of an aspen tree, 
near his dwelling. He sent for a hand to hive them: 
but lo, on approach, they proved to be a swarm of 
tumble-bugs ! When a window near the cluster was 
opened, the whole room was filled with the peculiar 
odor of the beetle. This was at evening — in the morn> 
ing they were gone — my friend having no desire to house 
them. The cock-chaflfer, or Dorr, Scarabaus varax, is 
said by Rees to be " found in swarms, sitting on the 
hcdgesj" but I am not aware that the tumble-bug gene- 
rally swarms. W. F. Brand. DavitUonvilU^ Jtnne 
Arundel Co., Md,, Jpril 16, '47. 



Large Hog«. — I send you ^e weight of six hogs 
killed in this town in the month of December last, with 
their ages at the time they were slaughtered. The 
breed is without a name, but is probably the result 
of several crosses of native breeds j they are usually 
white. 

Chester Nye, one hog, age 22 mos., weight 636 lbs. 
Solomon Abel, *' " 21 *' " 691 " 

Septimus Loomer," «' 21 '* " 693 " 

George Wright, " " 16 " " 660 " 

fiamuelF. West, »' " 21 " " 618" 
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Whole weight, 3,648 lbs. 

Average weight, 69 1| lbs. 

I believe that there were about twenty hoga slaugh- 



tored in this town last fall and winter, which weighed 
over 600 lbs., and also the same number of pigs that 
weighed over 300 lbs. each, some weighing near 400 
at eight and nine months old. John 8. Teomans. 
Colwnbia, Ct., AprU 24, 1847. 

CtTTTiNO Bushes. — ^I noticed, several years sincCj 
a communication stating that the oest time for cuttin<^ 
bushes, (grubs,) was when the leaves had become fully 
expanded. It struck my attention, as I recollected, in 
a leisure hoar, to have cut or beat down the bushes on 
a small spot, and they were almost all killed. I have 
since cut bushes when the leaves had become fully ex- 
panded, or as soon as they had commenced growing 
most vigorously, and fully agree with the writer, that 
one cutting at this time is worth four at any other time 
in the season. The sprouts, if any, will be feeble, and 
may easily be killed by close pasturing with sheep. 
The sap flows freely at this time from the stumps, 
(stubs,) and exhausts the root of its vitality. Be care- 
ful to cut all the sprouts from the root. R. Watkins. 
Napoleon J Michigan, 

AomcuLTums m Wisconsin. — ^For some time pasi 
I have contemplated wriiiDg you a lew lines from this 
beautiful and euterprisiqg territory; but have delayed, 
hoping to bear from some of our Wisconsin Aimers, who 
are more directly iatereeted in the su^iect of agriculture 
than I am. We have a delightful climate, a rich and 
fertile soil, containiag more feet of rieh vegetable mould 
than the New fingland states on an average ean boaat 
of inefaea, every natural advantage p oa s e s ae d by any 
country, and with a good ConstUutionf (which we hope 
ere long to have,) good laws enacted, and good oiti- 
zenSy which are flocking here by thousands, Wisconsin 
will soon become one of the most desirable sections ol 
this Union. I am not a farmer, but if there is any pe- 
riod to which I look forward with pleasure and anxiety^ 
it is to that, when I may be actively employed in agricul- 
tural pursuits, believing that no avooation in life is more 
honorable, more noble, or more conducive to one*s hap^ 
piness than that of the farmer's; and I am happy in the 
belief that the day has passed when ** contempt is oast 
upon the husbandman." 

Agriculture as a science ia rapidly becoming more 
important, and attracting the attention of oar best and 
moat enlightened oitiseaa. It is the noUeet, for it is 
the '* natural " employment of roaa. The tntelligeolt 
and independent farmer b ever respected ; he holds aft 
important and responsible place in society. Upon him 
devolve many duties ; upon him reat many ohligationa. 
laving not in the hum and bustle of human cities, where 
he would be coatinually in the whirlpool of political and 
other excitement, he can examine questions of a moral, 
political, and religious nature, with a cool head, calm 
mind, and an unbiased judgment. To him oommonity 
generally looks for correct opinion, and ia him they 
usually (ind a safe oounsellor, and a correct adviser. 
Would that all of our farmers could be induced to cul- 
tivate their minde and hearts as well as their acres. 
They oan reap as rich rewards in the mental as they 
oan gain profitable crops in the natural world. With- 
out learning it is impossible for a man to be a first rate 
farmer. Without intelligence he cannot discharge in a 
proper manner the duties devolving i^pon him as a oiti- 
sen. Agriculture is a scienoe that requires great exc 
perience and study. Men must be educated to be far- 
mers, as well as lawyers, doctors, or divines. And 
there are thousands of young men, even in our midst, 
(we have 84 lawyers,) who are in stores and offices, 
who ought to engage in agricultural pursuits. It would 
be better for them — better for this territory, and better 
for the oountry at large: And who among the num- 
ber would not rather be an ind^it^ndeni farmer than a 
petty shop-keeper, or a fourth-rate lawyer. Who would 
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not rather be first in the noblest of all pursuits, than 
to b* least in one which the world calls honorable? 
Let yoqog men seek for our rich Wisconsin lan^s rather 
than for situations in stores, offices, or in what the 
worU fialsely calls the learned professions. 

A few words as to the circulation of the Cultivator, 
which is rapidly gaining favor, especially with those 
who have boon acquainted with it for the last year or 
two, and is now read with much interest by many of 
the merchants and professional men of our city. J. A. 
H MUwatdQiej Witamm, JprU 10, 1847. 



Rotation — ^Use or Muck — ^Lime. — ^I thought a 
little sketch of our manner -of farming might interest 
you. We go on the fivs year system ; beginning with 
corn, or buckwheat, next oats, third wheat or rye; then 
seeded with timothy or clover two years. Some haul 
out their manure in the spring, unfermented, for corn, 
and some let it lay until fall and put it where they wish 
to plant the following year j while others heap it up in 
June, and put it where they sow winter grain. Oovn 
yields about thirty bushels to the acre. Oats about the 
same, and rye and wheat about fifteen; although a 
great many crops exeeed those rates, as we had last 
year in this neighborhood, some oats that yielded seventy 
bushels to the acre. In the fall of 1842, I honied out 
some muok and bedded my barn-yard with it. The 
next Jute I heaped it with the manure which I made 
that winter, and in the fall ^f 1843, I put it where I 
towed my wheat, and when 1 oame to harvest it, I found 
a elean bright straw, well loaded. I pursued th^ tame 
oo^rse in 1844, also, and with the same result. 

I oommenoed using lime in the fall of 1844, spread- 
ing it on my ground after it was plowed the last time, 
]ust befbre sowing. .1 coold not see any difilerence in 
the crop on that which was limed and that which was 
not. In the spring following, I put some lime on my 
sward, <about the same rate as above,) my one hundred 
and fifty busheb the aore, and planted it to oom, with- 
OQt any visible effeot, and the next year to oats, when 
the limed ground was very easily distinguished by its 
rankness and greenness, even until harvest. The soil 
on which the above experiment was tried, is gravelly. 
My lime I homed myself. It was not the finest kind. 

I think many mistake the worth of muok by hauling 
it out and plowing it under too soon. I have oonfidenon 
in lime and muok, and especially in the latter, for my 
gravelly gronnd. Lime, I think, is ^ery slow to tot. 
Philip D. Cookinouam. PUeuant Plamt, Jhitcktu 

eo.,N,y, 

Breast pLOWiva.-*-! am veiy much inclined to be- 
lieve that the use of the breast plow might be benefi- 
omlly applied in this country; more especially where the 
couch grass is so prevalent. There is no weed to injn- 
rious to the soil, or more impoverishing, and it chokes 
out almost every thing else sown upon the land; but 
when onoe it is banished may be easily kept clean. I 
have seen, in many instances, whole farms completely 
matted with it, the land bound together by this perni- 
oions, clinging, stealing, creeper. 

For instance, suppose a piece sown to wheat in the 
foil, with this ravenous plant stretching its roots in eve- 
ry direction, in searoh of the choicttt food the land con- 
thunt. It will not leave a spot unexplored, and the best 
food must be devoured by it. I know of no enemy that' 
detervet a declaration of war so much as thit» There 
it nothing on earth that more desesvet death, and I 
know of no better instrument toaoooo^ilish this purpose 
than the breast-plow» 

When the little wheat is oat, which mi^ grow on 
Innd under such oircomttanoet, put the breast plow in, 
and out the sod off about an inch thick, with the stubble, 
grast, tnd roots turned over together. When tufil- 
oiently dry, put it in heaps and burn it, spread the ashes, 



and plow with a very shallow furrow. Let it lay a 
short time, (say a fortnight,) and then cross-plow it, 
leaving it in that rough state the whole of the winter, 
which will give the frost a chance to kilt the whole, and 
in the spring you will find the soil as mellow and fHa- 
bfe as desirable. It will bear almost any proper crop 
that you choose to put upon it. The choice food 
which this worthless plant has been gathering together, 
is converted into food for other plants, and will quickly 
dissolve to feed the crop you wish to grow. I would 
advise every farmer to keep this dangerous enemy from 
his farm, for it consumes more of his substance than he 
is a^ are of. Wm. H. Sotham. •tfi6afiy, Jwu 4, 1847. 

CHALLEIfOE IV ReFXBENCE TO " BlACK HaWK."— 

Our attention was called by a friend, a day or two 
since, to the advertisement in your May number, headed 
^* Vermont againet the World." The conditions of that 
challenge are such that I presume the Messrs. Hill do 
not expect to find a competitor on the day named; Cot 
the competitor is to be superior to Black Hawk in «tf 
the respects mentioned, or Black Hawk takes the prize. 
So far as we know, Black Hawk is ** the best and most 
perfect broke [entire horse] in harness " in the world. 
He would therefore take the prize on this ground alone 
over any horse that might be oflered, though inferior to 
his competitor in the other particulars. We presume 
no one will take the field against Blank Hawk under 
such conditions. 

We should be happy, however, to meet him with 
" Sir Henry J** and would not object to going to New- 
Tork for the sake of comparison, provided any reaeone^ 
hit conditions can be agreed upon. We have been ac- 
customed to consider the prime requisites in a stock 
horse to be — 1st. Superiority of form., by which we 
mean those points which conduoe to action; etrengthf 
and endurance^ so symmetrically and perfectly combined 
as to sacrifice neither of these, and to result in the great- 
est beauty. This the horse himself must show. 2d. 
The power of transmitting this superiority to bis oft 
spring. This his stodc must show. If the proprietors 
of Black Hawk are willing to submit the decision to 
soch a test, we will not trouble them to go out of Ver- 
mont to find a competitor. To be sure, '* Sir Henry " 
hat won victories enough at the N. Y. State Fair, and 
h fourth triumph would be of no great consequence; so 
that, though we should prefer to meet Black Hawk 
here, at home, where people are more directly ioten^st- 
ed'HNiy, for instance, at Montpelier, in October next, 
where the whole state will be represented — yet we will 
not object to any reasonable arrangements as to time 
and place, We hope to send you an engraving of Sir 
Henry before long. Very respectfully, Lucius San- 
DEESON k Co. Burlington, Vt,, May 21, 1847. 

P. S. — Perhaps the proprietors of Black Hawk would 
prefer to pat the decision on the answer to the following 
question: — *' Which is the best horse asagetter of road 
sters t" If so, we would not object. L. S. & Co. 



Agucultueal ADVANTAOBt Of Illinou. — Thn 
high pricet in Enropt afieot the interests of the fartqert 
thu way favorably, hut not to the extent, in proportion, 
other sections of the United Btntet tnjoy, owing co their 
greater faoilitiee of transportation. However, we shall 
soon be more favored in that respect, for the Michigan 
and Mississippi panal will he in working order next 
spring, and two railroads are about being commenced, 
erossing the state, uniting the lakes and eastern states, 
with the Father of Waters. With these improvements, 
niioois will ajt onoe so extend her cultivation as to givt 
a surplus of ten to twelve millions bushels of wheat, 
more of Indian oorn, and other products in proportion. 
We look to the doings of the National Convention, t^ 
be held at Chicago, on the 5th of July next, for much 
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good in improving and extending navigation over our 
great lakes and great rivers, and in stimulating private 
enterprise in fartberanee of railroads, canals, &c., es- 
pecially over the western prairies, the beauties and 
riches (naturally) of which are so little known. Yet 
the immicrration this way has vastly increased, annually, 
since 1843; and the present year will, probably, show 
greater than usual increase, as we are led to suppose 
the numbers flying from famine in Europe, vrill far ex- 
ceed any previous year. 

I have noticed with pleasure the movements making 
&>r extending the raising and keeping of sheep in North 
Carolina, Western Virginia, &o., and wish all socoess; 
and if the parties conduct the whole enterprise judicious- 
ly, and have patience and perseverance for three or four 
years, they will command suooess. I have found that 
at least three years are necessary for acclimating a 
flock in a country differing in climate, feed, surface, &e., 
from that where they were raised, so that the result is 
quite satisfactory. My flock, since the spring of 1844, 
when I began to keep sheep on these prairies, have done 
better than almost any other flock of which I have know- 
ledge, (and there were many brought into northern Illi- 
oois about that period.) Yet they suffered considerably 
from the changes — many died — others lingered — fleeces 
were inferior, and they did not breed well. But these 
obstacles, I observed, decreased every year, and en- 
couraged me to persevere, feeling assured as I did, that 
with such fields, and so extensive, of rich grass to range 
in, a surface so elevated, rolling, and dry, with Gir less 
rainy, vapory weather, than in the eastern states, there 
oouid be no doubt that when onoe the animals were 
acclinuUid, they would thrive here, at least as well as 
elsewhere, and this season has proved I was not mista- 
kf^n, for the sheep are in txdmirable order in all retpeett. 
Those bred here I think preferable to any driven in, 
however long the latter have been in the country. Up 
to this time, I have not known any of those diseases 
that make havook with the sheep elsewhere, among the 
animals here. 

There were many persons who began sheep keeping 
this way, within six years, but they soon gave up, and 
without a fair trial, because all was not at once satis- 
factory. 

Wolves, though they were numerous when I entered 
upon sheep keeping, and for two years preyed exten- 
sively on my flook, especially on the lambs, have done 
me no harm since last May — now a year since. I at- 
tacked the '' varmints " with poisons, by hunting them 
over the prairies and to their dens, giving them no rest, 
especially in the spring, the period of brwding, and the 
result is satisfactory. 'Tis true, they destroy animals 
within some few miles of my place, but with their pe- 
culiar cunning, they have learned my bowidarieff and 
respect them. 

With my experience now, were I about to gather a 
flock of sheep for these prairies, I would give preference 
to those raised here, even at much higher prices than 
those lately or just driven in. I deem the former cheap- 
er, intriruicallyf (of course other points equal «) at $3 
or $4 per head; than the latter at $1 to $2 — ^to say 
nothing of vexation and disappointment for three or four 
years, wearing upon one's temper. 

There are several first rate faVnos for sale around me, 
beside two or three of my own, and at fair prices— each 
combining rieh prairie timber enough, with streams and 
springs of pure water. 

I shall take pleasure in giving all information in my 
power regarding this section of country, either by re- 
plying to letters, or personally, to those who may call 
upon me. 

The population around me, say within a circle of 
twelve miles, has about doubled aincc 1843, made np 



of good, honest, industrious settlers, generally from the 
middle and eastern states. 

Taxes here are about 40 per cent, iess than in Wis- 
consin. I state thus much unhesitatingly, for I have 
compared the taxes by visiting that territory. 

The prairies are covered with fresh grass, aad look 
like a vast emerald, dotted with numerous flowers. 

By the way, I would state that I have laid out an 
extensive orchard of various fruits, and have planted 
last and present season some 600 trees — say, apples, 
pears, cherries, peaches, plums, ficc., &c. Generally, 
they thrive well—especially the apples. John 8«il- 
LABKK. Dixon, III., May 25, 1847. 
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KCPHAKT'S PaTBICT FmVTW A1f9 VSOBTABS 

SBBVER.'— The outer columns in the above cut, repre- 
sent walls of stone, enclosing the inaer constraetioa. 
The light shading at the bottom, descending to the cen- 
tre, represents tlM earth. The dark shadings, A, A, 
and K. K., represent two boardings, with from six to 
ten indies space, and this space filled with a sttbatuiGe 
that will exclude heat. F, is the fruit room, in which 
articles are to be placed for preservation. C C, a 
floor, or cover, to the fruit room, made water tight, 
with a coat of pitch over its surface, to prevent moisture 
from penetrating. /., an apartment to be filled with 
ice, supported by the floor C C, and designed to 
contain ice enough when filled^ to last during the 
year. B. B, and D. D. are spaces around the fruit 
room, intended for the meltings of the ice on the top 
floor, to pass off. This ice water, as it passes down 
these spaces around the fruit room, and over the tight 
floor at bottom, in the space D. D., serves to absorb any 
heat whioh may find its way through the noo-oonduotor, 
K. K. O., the outlet for ioe water. U., hatchway^ or 
entranoe into the fruit room. The fruit room, /*., is 
intended to be below ground, and the ice apartment, 7, 
if desired, can be above; buildings above ground being 
more generally preferred for ioe to those below ground. 

It will be seen from the construction, that the oon- 
conducting substances, jS. jS. and K. JT., are designed 
*to prevent the admission of heat from the earth at the 
sides and bottom, into the fruit room J^.; while the ioe 
upon the floor Cf-C, acts by keeping the fruit room at 
a constant uniform temperature, and so cold as to ex- 
ert a preserving influence upon articles placed therein. 

As will be seen by the above drawing, its success de- 
pends entirely upon chemical truths. The room F., in. 
which fruits, 8cc., are placed for preservation, will re- 
main the whole year at a constant, uniform tempera- 
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tare, so near th» fraeaang point as to arrest the rotting 
as well as the ripening process of fruits, &g., without 
danger of freezing them. That the frait room F. will 
remain at this temperature, will be evident from the 
fact that the air in contact with the floor C. C, on 
which the ice rests, becomes nearly as cold as ice itself. 
This oondensed air will immediately sink, while the air 
at the bottom of the room, if but half a degree warmer, 
will rise to the floor C. C. and give off its heat ; thus 
maintaining a uniform temperature, corresponding with 
that in contact with the ice floor C. C. 

Articles placed in the preserver remain as perfectly 
dry and free from moisture as if kept in the best venti- 
lated apartments. The air, descending from the floor 
C C, being always half a degree colder than the boxes 
or barrels of fruit, 8us., cannot deposit any moisture 
thereon, it being an established faet that no object can 
oondeose moisture unless eokler than the atmosphere 
ooming in oontaot with said object. It is a theory long 
established by chemistry, that a temperature, dry, uni- 
form, and near 32^ Fah., will arrest the process of de- 
oay that takes place in fruits, vegetables, &o., but 
Jiever, until the above invention, could the truth of theo- 
ry be tested. Two years of experiments prove the 
truth of the above theory, and establishes the entire 
utiiitv and success of the invention, as fruits, foreign 
and domestic, viz., oranges, lemons, figs, apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, grapes, 8cc., as well as the most deli- 
cate fruits, — also potatoes, green corn, melons, &c., 
can be kept as long as desired. Add to these, butter, 
eggs, bacon. &o., can be kept through the entire year 
as fresh and sweet as when first put in the preserver. 
Fruits, in common temperatures, undergo saccharine 
fermentation, or what is known by the mellowing or 
ripening process, which is followed by vinous, ascetous, 
or putrefactive fermentation, which completely destroys 
the fruits. A temperature so low, arrests, and almost 
entirely prevents, the first process towards decay, so 
that all fruits kept in the preserver will retain all their 
juices, freshness, and flavor, as when plucked from 
the vine or tree. [See advertisement in this paper.] 
FukCK, Thompson & Brothkb. Spring Garden P. 
O., PhUadelphiay Pa. 

Farmino, Avn CAUSES of Ibifrovement in North 
CAEOLfNA, — ^How many plows do you run T How much 
land do you tend 1 are the usual questions asked when 
farming is the topic. The custom in this country, is to 
pitch a large crop, spread over a vast area of poor land, 
without calculating the labor. The oonsequenoe is, 
grass gets ahead, and hands are worked almost to 
death to keep it under, and when gathering time comes 
there is little to show for it. I confess that from the 
want of knowledge and experience, I was deluded this 
way myself, l^ast year I tended 25 acres less than 
usual, and found an advantage in the measure. My 
hands were less worried, for they kept ahead of the 
grass; they had more time to devote to their own af- 
&irs, my crop was better tended, 4nd I made more com 
than 1 did when I cultivated the omitted 25 acres. 

I shall in future study to reduce, and not enlarge my 
plantation. The old Roman acted wisely. He had but 
a certain quantity of land under cultivation, and three 
sons. When one became of age, he gave him a fourth 
of his farm, and still made as much from what remained 
as before. When his second and third sons arrived at 
the same period, he gave each a fourth, retaining a 
fourth himself, and yet he made as much from the part 
retained, as when he cultivated the whole. Phocion, 
when found in a deep study, was asked what he was 
thinking about. " I am thinking," said he, '^ how I 
shall shorten what I have to say to the Athenians." As 
there is generally more substance in a short, than in a 
long and elaborate oration, so a little land well tended 



and well manured, will produce much more and with 
less labor than a large tract badly tended and badly ma- ' 
nured. 

From my own observation, and what I hear from 
others, agricultural improvements are progressing m 
every part of our state, — in manuring, in raising stock, 
and in every branch and department of the calling,— ^11 
seems to be life and activity. I have asked myself the 
question, what can be the cause of all this 7 The an* 
swer is at hand — it is the improvement of mind. im< 
proved by reading on the subject of agriculture. Pub* 
lie attention in this state, was first awakened on thin 
subject by Taylor's ** Arator,"* followed by a little 
work by a native of this state. Next in the order of 
suocession comes your own ^* Cultivator;" then the 
North Carolina Farmer, a respectable periodical of 
about two years standing. I have no doubt a perfect 
revolution will be produced in the course of a few years. 

Before the publication of ** Arator," farming was at 
its lowest ebb^— farms were deserted — and there was a 
perfect rush to the west. The roads were filled with 
families in the most destitute condition. I well re- 
member once having witnessed a spectacle which filled 
me with sadness. It was a man harnessed to a little 
cart loaded with four small children, a bed, and cook- 
ing utensils, while three children and the vnfe were 
walking by his side, all bound for the land of promise, 
the ** far west." Emigration, thank God, has measu- 
rably declined. I have learned with regret, that a 
painting has been exhibiting in the rotunda o( the Capi- 
tol, at Washington, in ridicule of North Carolina emi- 
gration, in which the poverty of the emigrants is made 
the subject of jest. I speak of this state of things not 
to excite mirth, but with sensations of sorrow; and he, 
in my opinion, has a bad heart who can look with com- 
placency on, and make a jest of human sufiering. J. D'» 
J. Topiail.N.C^jSpril, 1847. 



Pressing Hat. — Tiiere seems to prevail great inex- 
perience among us of the south, as to the best^ eheapesij 
and simplest mode of packing, pressing, or baling hay; 
or of constructing the apparatus on an efiective and 
practicable plan. As our northern friends are more 
skilled and experienced in these useful matters, and as 
it is the province of your very useful and valuable pa- 
per to afford us knowledge in. and give us information 
on whatever appertains to the agricultural interest and 
advancement, we solicit you, through its pages, to ac- 
quaint us wiUi the various methods by which our nor- 
thern farmers perform with so much facility the work 
of packing their hay into bales. C. Z. Wood. Craven 
Co.f near Newbeme, N. C, May 10, 1847. 



''Irish Rose Bvtter."— 4 perceive that in the pro- 
posals issued some time since by the Navy Department, 
at Washington, for the supply of butter for the Navy, 
'' Irish rose butter " is the standard to which applicants 
are required to conform. I have been somewhat ae- 
quainted with Irish butter, but this particular descrip- 
tion I do not recollect to have seen. I have examined, 
somewhat extensively, English works, to ascertain the 
peculiarities of this butter, but can as yet find no ao- 
count of it. I understand all the department expeets 
is, butter which will stand a five years' voyage. This 
they obtain in one locality mainly. I wish to inquire 
through your paper, the process of making " Rose but- 
ter," if known, and I should like to know also whether 
all ike butter from the state of New- York, which goes 
to the supply of the American Navy, is actually made 
in one county,' which sends far less butter to market 

than many counties in this state; and is not butter, if 

■ '-■■■ I - 

* •* Abator ; being a Mries of Agricultural Eoaya, Practical 
and Political; in cixtj-one narobera: by Col. Jobn Tajlor, of 
Caroline coonty, Virginia. Baltimore, 1S17.** 
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of «M gocN] a qaality in every respect, made in central 
and western New- York, as the state affords ? J. 



Whsat in VuoiJtiA. — ^Your oorrespondeot, William 
Baooa, in the February number of the Cultivator, says, 
'' The wheat erop is not abaadooed beoaose exposed to 
rust. Farmers have learned to manage the crop so as 
in a great measoea, to avoid its influenoe." In this 
part of Virginia, the rnst has caused great injury to the 
wheat crop every year but one since 183d; indeed, on 
some eatire farms, and many fields which onoe produced 
ftae wheat, the crop has of lato years been destroyed, 
so as to not be worth cutting. If Mr. Baooo will in- 
straot ns how to prevent it, he wilt be a puolio bene- 
factor. You will much oblige me by calling his atten- 
tfon to the subject. Micajah 1>avu, Jn. I^nch- 
kurgk, V:, March, 13, 1847. 



To MEASums Hat iif trx Mow on Stack. •^ 
More than 20 years since, I copied the following method 
of measuring hay, from some publication, and having 
verified its general aeeuracy, I have both bongbt and 
sold hay by it, and believe it may be naefnl to many 
farmers, where the means of weighing are not at hana. 

Multiply the length, breadth, and height into eaoh 
other; and if the hay is somewhat settled, ten solid 
yards will make a ton. Glover will take from 11 to IS 
yards for a ton. H. A. P. 

Wool Dcpots aitd SHxcp.^n the Joly nomber of 
the Cultivator for 1845, I ealled the attention of wool- 
growers to the Depot, then abont being established for 
the sale of wool, by H. Blaitchard, at Kinderhook; 
which at that time was a matterof experiment, and had 
nothing practical to commend it to the notice of those 
coaqerned; but now, after a trial of two years, I feel 
lustified in recommending it to the patronage of all who 
have wool to sell.— as a suooessfol and beneficial ope- 
ration ; because I have been satisfied with the sale of 
my wool ; because it has given general satisfaction; aiU 
because it is admitted by all with whom I have oon- 
versed on the subject, that the wool in this section has 
^en sold higher than it woold have been had there 
Deen no depot. My wool has sold for the last two 
Tears, for more per pound at the depot, than it did the 
three years previous, notwithstanding the market priee 
lias been from eight to ten cents lower. Wool at the 
depot is sold upon its merits, and brings all tho mana* 
facturcr is willing to pay; because the agent knows its 
Tialue, And understands the market as well as the buyer. 
Not so with the grower; he has no means of knowing 
its exact value; because he does not know how it will 
eoroiMire with the diOereat sorts of the manufaotnrer. 
■No two lots of wool will assort alike, and a man that is 
■not conversant with the business, and has not had prao- 
tioe, is altogether incompetent to do it ; and if he oan- 
not assort wool well, and does not know the prices of 
the dificrent sorts, he cannot be a dose judge of its vaU 
4ie; hence he is liable to be cheated, because the buyer 
knows its exact value, and when he has no competitor 
urill seldom pay it. If he is a speculator, he buys low 
to make money; if an agent, to suit his employer. 
Another reason why wool-growers in this section should 
patronize the depot, is because there has been no com- 
petition A)r many years to any considerable extent; as 
one man has been the principal buyer in Columbia and 
Rensselaer counties in this state, and Berkshire in 
MasiuichusettS: and before the depot was established, if 
we did not sell to him we c mid not sell at all; whj^ this 
is so I know not ; but wool-growers generally believed 
there was a coml)ination or understanding among the buy- 
ers, that eauh one should buy within an allotted territory, 
and that belief was one of the principal causes which led 
to the establishment of the depot 



While writing, I wish to say a few words on the im* 
portance of greater improvements in flocks- I sappoae 
two-thirds of the flocks in this section that do not have 
particular attention, do not, at the present low prices, 
produce more than abont one dollar's worth of wool per 
head. Now I suppose with a trifling expense for bet- 
ter bucks, and with a little attention to the selection of 
the most unprofitable sheep, (which should be sold or 
killed,) any such flock In a short time, may be so im- 
proved as to enhance the value of the fleece twenty-five 
cents apiece, and in a short time more, another twenty- 
five cents may be added. 

All we add to the value of the fleeee, m profit, as a 
sheep that yields but two and one-half pounds, requiree 
as much feed and more eare than oae that yielda three 
and one-half ponnds. 

I have had the same stock of sheep for twenty yeere, 
and have improved them till they have averaged me for 
the last five years, from three ponode five to three 
pounds nine ounces per head, wbieh sold at the de- 
pot for forty-fonr cents per pound, and the fifty oente 
per head I get more than the owner of an ordinary 
flock, comes of improvement. Dajiibl 8. CunTia. 
Canaan Centre j June 14, 1847. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Macrini pon Sownra CLorxn 8«sx>. — A 8ve- 
scaiBEm, Perinton, N. Y. The notice to which yoa 
refer in the Geneeee Farmer , was taken from the Frank' 
lin Repoeitory. The machine for sowing clover seed^ 
was stated to be manufactured by RiCHAnn Woods, 
Chambersbnrg, Pa., and the cost was said to be 
'< abou; " three dollars. We have no other information 
in regard to it. There may be other machines de- 
signed for the same purpose, which will answer as well 
or better. If there are such we should be glad to hear 
of them. 

Oil-Cakk for Ewes. — A StrBScaiBEK. We have 
ofVen known oil -cake fed in moderate quantities, to 
ewes before lambing, without any injurious eflect; bat 
with decided advantage. It may be given freely after 
the ewes have lambed, and will produce a large flow 
of milk. 

Millet Seed. — A SuBscatSER. We presume gr(nmd 
millet would bo good hlA'se-feed; but on account of the 
smallness of the seeds, we should not suppose it would 
be worth much for this purpose in its whole state. 

Hand Threshiko Machine. —W. H. J., Smith- 
field, R. I. At the present time we' do not know of 
any hand threshing machine in use 

Muck for Manure. — L. P., Prociorsville, Vt. We 
shall shortly furnish an article on the best mode of 
managing muck for manure. For the present, we can 
only say, mix it with unleaohcd ashes, if they are to be 
had conveniently, at the rate of from one to three be- 
shels per cart load. Let it lie in heap a month, if 
practicable, belbre it is used. 

Transpi^ntino and Grafting Hickort Trees. 
— ^The best mode of raising hickory or walnut treeS; in 
by planting the seed in nurseries and transplanting 
them when four or five feet high. The nuts should he 
planted as soon as they fall from the tree,, or be kept 
till put in the ground in such a situation that the ker- 
nel will not shrink. It is said in Downino'S '^ Fruki 
and Fruit Tree*,^* that the different kinds of walnut 
may be grafted, ''with due care, on the common 
hickory." If this has been successfully tried in this 
country, we should be glad to learn the partionlars. 



Sheep Killed bt Dogs.-^W. R. Putnam, near 
Marietta, Ohio, had 50 sheep killed bv Dogs; and 
Judge Richardson, of Auburn. N. Y.^ had more than 
60 UUed in oae night. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



N. Y. State Ag. Soctitt. — ^The Executive Com- 
mittee met at Saratoga Springs, on the 3d of June, the 
President, 6so. Vail, £sk}., in the chair. The ground 
selected for the next Fair, was a field of twenty-three 
acres, a short distance from Contyress Spring, opposite 
the old race oocirse, easy of access from different parts 
of the village, and surrounded with public roads. This 
field, on one side of which is a beautiful grove, will be 
enclosed for the exhibition. Plans were submitted for 
the necessary bnildings, and Mr. Johnson, the Secreta- 
ry, and Dr. Thohpson, of Cayuga, were appointed a 
committee to superintend the preparation and arrange- 
ment of the grounds and boildings, nnder whose direc- 
tton such arrangements will be made, as cannot fail to 
give satisfaction to the thoasands who will be present 
at the Fair. The Judges to award the prizes, were ap- 
pointed, together with such committees as were deemed 
necessary to carry out all the arrangements for the en- 
suing exhibition. From the spirit &us far evinoed by 
the citizens of Saratoga, there can be no doubt, but that 
the public will find on their arrival at this beautiful vil- 
lage, that everything has been done that was requisite 
for the comfort and convenience of visitors, and for a 
fine display of the articles presented by exhibitors. 

A committee of arrangements was appointed on the 
^rt of the society, consisting of Gboroe Tail, Pres't., 
Troy; B. P. Johnson, Albimy; T. J. Marvin, W. A. 
Beach, J. T. Blanchard, J. A. Coret, Saratoga; 
Samuxl Cheevsr, Bemis' Heights. 

A committee of reception of strangers and guests of 
the society who may be in attendance, was appointed, 
consisting of Chancellor Walworth, Hon. John A. 
King, £. C. Delavan, Hon. Samuel Touno, J. A. 
Corbt, G. M. Datison. 

A eopy of the Transactions of the Society (or 1846, 
published by the legislature, was presented by the sec- 
retary, and he was directed to give notice to Presidents 
of county societies, that forty copies of the same for 
each society^ bound, would be forwarded on* applica- 
tion to him at the society's rooms — the expenses of 
box, packing, &c., $1, being forwarded to him. 

The President and Mr, McInttre, were added to 
the committee on the removal of the remains of the late 
Judge Bitel; and the committee were instructed to take 
measures for the removal of the remains and monument 
to the lot selected at the cemetery, at th6 expense of 
the society. 

The American Herd Book was added to the money 
premiums on Durham cattle. 

After the reading of letters from gentlemen in differ- 
ent parts of the country, the aoknowladgemeot of do- 
nations to the library, &c., the Board adjourned to thd 
2d Thursday of July^ at the Society's Hall, Albany, at 
10 A. M. 

99* Those who intend to compete for premiom^ at 
Saratoga, should remember that all animals and arti- 
cles mnst be ready for examination on the /tnt da^ of 
the exhibition — ^that is, on the foitrtbenth of Sep- 
tember. The first day will be devoted exclusively to 
tlie examination fiy the judges, of the animals and arti- 
eles exhibited, and no per$on$ will be admitted within 
the enclosure on this day, but the officers of the Socie- 
ty, judges, and exhibitors. 



Erie Covntt, N. T. — ^Tbe Cattle Show and Fair is 
to be held at fiu&lo on the 22d and 23d days of Septem- 
Ker. The aiMress will be delifared by O. Allen, Esq. , 
Prasideot of tin Soeiety. Tlnre are s«vanuea ^iMies 



of premiums, embracing all descriptions of live stock, 
field crops, dairy produce, implements, fruits, &c. 

Seneca County, N. Y. — Annual Exhibition to bo 
held at Ovid, on the 14th and 15th of October. We 
have received a pamphlet containing the list of premiums, 
which are numerous and liberal. We notice a regula- 
tion in regard to the premium on Indian corn. The 
corn is to be weighed in the ear, and each bushel is to 
weigh not less than seventy-fivepounds. 

Saratooa Cocntt, N. T. — Show to be held at th« 
village of Ballston Spa, on the 8th of September next. 
The premium list makes a highly respeotable appear- 
ance. Fifty oopies of the Cultivator are awarded in 
premiums, for which we return our thanks. 

Onokdaoa County, N. Y. — ^We have received a 
copy of the premium list of this society, but are not in* 
formed at what time or at what place the annual exhi- 
bition will be held. We notice the society offers in pre- 
miums several oopies of the Cultivator. 

Tatbs County, N. Y.--^ow wad Fahr to be held 
in Penn Yan, October 1st. A very extensive list of 
premiums is ofiered, embracing all branches of agricul- 
ture, horticulture. &c. The society has our thanks for 
its liberal patronage of the Cultivatoc, which it ofiers 
in premiums. 

Cortland County, N. T. — ^We have received a 
copy of the premium list of this society, but are not in- 
formed as to the time and place of holding the next 
show. 

Caledonia County, Vt. — ^Fair to be held at St. 
Johnsbury Plain, Oct. 7th. This society carries on its 
operations in a spirited manner, and its exhibitions and 
other visible results, prove that the conrse of improve- 
ment in this section is onward. 

Rutland County, Vt. — ^The show will be held at 
Rutland, on the 29th and 30th of September. Tb0 
ofiicers of the society are — ^Hon. Frederick Button, 
President; Wm. L. Farnham, of Ponltney, Wm. R. 
Sanpord, of Orwell, Vice-Presidents; John.C. Thrall, 
of Rutland, Reo. Secretary; Wm. O. Kittrsdoe, of 
Fairhaven, Cor. Secretary; James Adams, of Castle« 
ton, Treasnrer ; Samuel H. Eklloo, of Pittsford, Audi- 
tor. 

Worcester County, Mass. — ^This society holds 
its Exhibition on the 23d of September next, at Wor- 
cester. The liberal premiums and the widely extended 
reputation of the society, will no doubt, as usual, bring 
crowds to the exhibition. 



BoT Fly. — ^In the Ohio Cultivator, L. A. Baker 
says, that the bot-fly has " a bad, sneaking habit." 
which he has never seen noticed by any author. After 
buzzing about the horse's legs and mane a short time, it 
darts with great speed at the cavity beneath the jaws, 
and instantly inflicts a severe wound, from which th^ 
blood oozes; and that it is this occasional and painful 
attack, for which he has discovered no reason, that gives 
horses such a terror for these flies, which otherwise 
would not be noticed. 

Durability of Manure. — A writer in the Farmer 
and Mecl^anio states that he has noticed the bottoms of 
coal-pits, between 65 and 70 years after the burning, 
80 fertile that they invariably bore heavy crops of grass 
or grain. This manure, it is known, consists of burnt 
earth, ashes, charcoal. Sec. Common bam manure be- 
comes nearly or wholly exhausted in a oomparativekj 
jahnrt period. 
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A COMMODIOUS FARM HOUSE. 



Edi. COLTivAToa — I herswilh Mnd jon & plan tni 
(heloll of a comiaodioiu farm hoUM. I have not en 
SAavored, in plsnoiog thii baaM, to get the grestei 
number afruonis in e. cerCKin ipace, or lo bave it nioa 
■liowji Bt a given expenae, but to make il sverywben 

The main bouse in thirty by thirty-two Teet, two ato 
riea lii)rb, with a large well-lighted gan-Bt. The real 
M 23 by 28 leet, invluding tbe wool bouae, and ia ■ 
itury and a bBlfbigb. The lint story ia intended to b< 
t0fi I'eet liigh, tLe aecand Qioe. 



The kitoben i> entPrtJ rmm witltoiit, eitfa«r ikrooKhtb* 
back veranda, or the vood-bouae, and i* lighted by two 
windowi looking out througb tlio veranda. J. it tha 
obatnber stairway — B. the oellar do. — D. aab-btn — 
E. oalaide cellar atairi— F. large door for Ibrowing in 
wood — O. ci a tern- pomp, and platrorra. The dotted 
line in the wood-boiiae re pre sen ta the wait of tbe cislrm. 
On the second floor, fig. 48, J. ia the principal atair- 
way — B, bed-ruoms— C. cloanls — D. Ja either a bed. 
roDtn or Inmber-rooin — H. H. bi^ — 0. kituben atairv — 




Bj a glance at the plan, flg. 47, il will be aaan that 
there ia a veranda extending across the front of lb* 
house. Through this we enter the ball, which it tigbi- 
ed by a window over the dnor; at the left, as we snter, 
ia the principal stairway; on the right, ia tbe parlor — a 
large and well-ahaped room, with two windows on one 
aide, loiiking out thrnugh the veranda, and one at the 
end, looking in another direction. Proceeding (hrotigb 
the halt, we enter the aitiing-room, which is lighted by 
B bay window In tbe end, and a door-window opening 
iato the back veranda. From thia room are doors 
opening directly into the parlor, bed. room, and kitchen. 
The bed-room, with ibe cloches.presa C, ia lighted by 
a«e viadow, and baa a door opening bio tbe kitaheo. 



wFlf . 41. 

It will be sean b* the pertpeotiva view above given. 
that (be bona* is intended to be buiti in tbe bnukitti 
atyle. I adopted this alile in prefemnoe to tbe rural 
golhin, not bfloaiiae I consider it more beanlifui. but be- 
OUQM it is leas likely to be oarriuatured by ignoran*. ma- 
ohanica, or faahionably ambitious imnatori. There is 
now anoh a paasinn for golhic dwellings, that the coun- 
try will auon be blotched with all kinds of gabled and 
rnslio fantastics, and the style will be burlesqued to siu^ 
an extravagant d^ree aa to become odious. When dis. 
played in froptr tituationt in tkt eovnlry. the pieln- 
reiqu beauliea of rnrai goihia dwelling! are anrivalled. 
But to soe nch dwellings put on town lola. or in flat, 
ban Qelda, iiupii«a tbe tame aTenuMi aa wouU * baM 
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" three M017 briok," ntnaUd in a qoiet sod pictiussqiw 

I prefer Ihe brsckeled atyle to the commao modilca- 
tiooa or Grcciin styles, Tor ita greater avsitability fur 
domestki uww, and bennoM it is lesa common. 

In the coDRlniction of this bouM, the roof of the maun 
pwt shnold extend over the walla about three feet, ami 
the roof of the rear two feel. This, more than any 
other feature, will give the houae a aheltered, cainfort- 
able, homt ezprewlop. Bocb a projection nuit be anp- 
ported bj bracketa. Tbeae may be made of almoat any 
brm to auit the fancy oTthnhoilder. Fig. 49 repreMuta 



-Fig, 4a. 

Estimate. — I am not able to make a nry cloae e>> 
nsle of tbe coal of ibis houae, if neatly finiahed 
rouirhouti bat from the opiniotia I have gathered 
ita buildere, I think it eannot be built aa it ahould 
for less than ft, 800. Thii is anppnaing tliac the 

proprietor bestows no labor upon it himaelf. 

F. J. Scott. 
Toledo, Ohio, Mag 10, 1847. 




MCtioDa of the roof projeotion , lupported by two simple 
Ibrml of bracket*, a. is a neat and commoo Ibrmj b. is 
leas common, but very pretty. In tbe cut, g. repre- 
•enta the side of tha honse — t. frieEe — t. rooT-boarda and 
•hiagles — c. eave trough — d. plate — ■/, rafter. The 
urt below tbe dotted line represenia the brackets aa 
oiaplayed at tbe gablea. Tha brackets should be out 
out of two, or two and a half inch plajik. The frieze 
■hoald be oftbiok stnfT, pot on in tho ninal way. To 
Ibis tbe bracket must be Qrmly nailed or morliced. The 
roof-boArda to be nailed on to the brackets must be 
•mootbed on tbe under side and nicely jointed. The 
•a*e-trDugh ia made by nailing a board at right angles 
to the board that projects over the bracket, as at 0, and 
lining it with tin. In order that tbe roof may not come 
down too lar o*er Ihe .upper windows, it will be neces- 
•ary to make tbe top of the piste about two feet or 
eighteen iiMsbei above the floor of the garret, whioh will 
Mke tha poata of tbe hoose about 22 feet long. 

It will be seen that there is but one ohimney, and no 
flre-place in the main house. Stores, in consequence of 
being mora economical of fuel, and Riving a more even 
heat, are now pretty generally preferred to Are places. 
There being no flre.placea there will be no aeed of man. 
lals, which, with Sre. places and extra chimnBya, are 
qnite an item of expense. If a shelf is wanted for a 
clock, a short one can be put up where needed, support- 
ed by neatly carved brackets — opposite the bay window 
ill the sitting-ioon) would be an appropriate and oonve< 
aianl place. 

The cellar can be made under tbe whole house, 
merely under the kitchen part. 



THE REVOLTING HORSE BAKE. 

This implement, well known in many parts of tbe 
coUDtiy, and in use for many years, bolds nearty lbs 
ilation to the common hand.nke, in saving la- 
the plow and cultivator bear to the hand.lioe. 
A large portion of nnr farmers have not yet availed 
themselves of ita eminent advantages. The amount of 
work it will perfDrm with a siuf^le horse and driver, 
may be easily estimated by any one, when it i> staled 
that a strip of hay on Ibe ground, ten feet wide, may 
be raked up into winrowa as fast as the horse will 
walk; that is, if tha boi^ travels three miles per hour, 
than three acres will be raked in that time, or 
unload- 
endlea, 

which onuse* the teeth to make a semi-ievolution. and 
drop the load, without stopping. It is not merely the 
' ig of labor at the moment, that gives this rake all 
alae; — the rapidity with which a large field of hay 
may be secured from a threatening storm, in caae M 
emergenoy, is often of the greatest value. 

The teetb of this rake lie flat on the gnnnd durioif 
ita operalioD, and not, as has been represented In moat 
of our agrioijlural papers, running on their points. 

PaonriB!.! Hsiia. — J. W. Bissel, of Rocbeiier, trbo 
keeps bb bens in a warm, dry, clean, and light hen- 
houae, and feeds tbem in winter with mill screenings, 
butcbera' scraps, and aometimea with warm boiled po- 
tatoes and cabbages, finds tbem to lay the greatest num- 
ber of eggs in 2d mo., (Fob ,) when they sell highest in 
market. " The greatest number laid in any one day 
during that month, was 27, worth 4S oaaU; the av«- 
raged price of their food each day was 7 uenta." Tlw 
oMt o( alteudanoe ia not atalad. 
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MANAGEMENT OF ROADS. 



[The common system of managing the refmin «f 
roads, is by each individaal giving a eertaia namber of 
days' work on the highway, to balaaoe a oartaia num- 
ber of dollars assessed against him — giving to each per* 
son taxed the offer of commutation at a given rate. 
The work is generally conducted by supervisors, sur- 
veyors, or overseers, who are annindly chosen by the 
different towns or townships. It is thought by many 
that this is not the best mode of supporting the repairs 
of roads, and a difierent one has been in some instances 
adopted, in lieu of it. Instead of personal service being 
rendered, the tax is paid in money, which is expended 
under the direction of agents chosen for the purpose. 
So far as this system has been tried, we believe it is 
generally acknowledged to be far better than the old cus- 
tom. Mr. GiLUESPix, in his work on '^ Road Mak- 
ing," which we noticed last month, has an interesting 
chapter on this subject. He points out, in the first 
place, the defects of the present system, and then pro- 
ceeds to lay down a plan which appears to possess 
many advantages. We recommend a portion of his re- 
marks, which are herewith given, to the enreful atten- 
tion of all interested in the support of publie roads.— 
Eds.] 

In the first place, the condition of the roads, which is 
so important an element of the wealth and comfort of 
the whole community, should not be allowed to remain 
at the mercy of the indolence, or false economy, of 
the various small townships through which the roads 
pass. In one town, its public spirit, wealth, and pride, 
may induce it to make a good road; in the adjoining 
town, a short-sighted policy, looking only to private in- 
terest in its narrowest sense, may have led the inhabi- 
tants to work upon the roads barely enough to put them 
into such a condition as will allow a wagon to be slowly 
drawn over them. 

In the next place, the ''commissioners'^ who have 
Che primitive direction of the improvements and repairs, 
should be liberally compensated for the time and atten- 
tion which they give to the work. Gratuitous services 
are seldom efficient ; at best they are temporary and 
local, and dependent on the whims, continued residence, 
and life of the party; and if the compensation be insuf- 
ficient, the same evils exist, though in a less degree. 
Skill, labor, and time, cannot be obtained and secured 
without being adequately paid for. 

The third defect in the system is the annual election 
of the conunissioners and overseers. When men of 
suitable ability, knowledge, and experience have been 
once obtained, they should be permanently continued in 
office. On the present system of annual rotation, as 
«oon as the overseer has learned something in his year's 
apprenticeship, his experience is lost, and another takes 
his place, and begins in his turn to take lessons in re- 
pairing roads at the expense of their condition. In 
other occupations, an apprenticeship of some years is 
thought necessary before a person is considered as quali- 
fied to practioe with his owA oapital; while a road over- 
set^T, the moment that he is chosen, is thought fit to 
direct a work requiring much science, at the expense 
of the^ town's capital of time, labor, and money. 

In the fourth place, the fundamental prindpU of the 
road- tax is a false one. Its contemporary custom of 
requiring rents to be paid in kind, has long sinee been 
found to be less easy and eqnitable than money rents. 
Joat so is work paid for by the piece preferable in every 
respect to compulsory labcnr b/ Uie ds/. Men nre now- 



I taken from their peculiar occupations, in which they are 
skilful, and transfened tu one of wiiieh they know 
nothing. A good plowman does not think himself neces- 
sarily competent to forge the coulter of his plow, or to 
put together its woodwork. He known that it is truer 
economy for him to pay a mechanic for his services. 
But the laws assume him to be a skilful road-raakei^- 
a more difficult art than plow-making — and compel 
him to act as one; though his clumsiness in repairing 
his plow would injure only him«e]f, while his road- 
blunders are injurious to the whole community. Skill 
in any art is only to be acquired by practical and suc- 
cessful experience, aided by the instructions of those 
who already possess it. An artisan cannot be extem- 
porized. 

Fifthly, labor by the day is always less profitable than 
that done by the piece, in which each man's fikill and 
industry receive proportionate rewards. Working on 
the rosids is generally made a half holiday by those who 
assemble at the summons of the overseer. Few of the 
men or horses do half a day's work, the remainder of 
their time being lost in idleness, and perhaps half of 
even the actual working time being wasted by its mis- 
direction. 

Lastly, it follows from the preoedinsr, that the con- 
mutation sjrstem operates very unfairly and severely 
upon those who •ommnte; for they pay the price of a 
full day's work, and their tax is therefore doubled. 

Such are the principal defects of the present nyiMm 
of managing the labor expended on town roads. But it 
is much easier to discover and to expose, than to re- 
imove them. In the following fAem the writer has en- 
■deavored te combine the most Valuable features of the 
-various Einropean systems, and to adapt them to onr 
peculiar institutions. 

I In each state, a general legislative act should es- 
tablish all the details of construction, and dctermin6^ 
definitely ^' What a road ought to be," in accordancv 
with the theory and practice of the best engineers. 
Surveys should be made of all the leading roads, and 
plans and profiles of them prepared, so that it might 
be at once seen in what way their lines could be mort 
efficiently and cheaply improved. 

The personal labor and conimutation system should 
be entirely abolished. If the town-meeting would vote 
a tax in money of ha{f the amount now levied in days' 
work, its expenditure under the supervision to be pre- 
sently described, would produce a result superior to thd 
present one. When a road is a great thoroughfare, ex- 
tending far beyond the town, it would be unjust to levy, 
upon it all the expense; and a county tax, or in ex* 
treme eases, a state appropriation, should supply what 
might be necessary. 

In regulating the espenditure of the money raised. 
the fundamental principle, dictated by the truest and 
most far-sighted economy, should be to sacrifice a por^ 
tiofi of the reeourcet of the road to ensure the good tm* 
ploynutnt of the remainder. The justice of this principle 
needs no argument; its best mode of application is thn 
only difficulty. The first step should be to place the 
repairs of the roads under the charge of a professional 
road-maker, of science and experience. On his skill 
will depend the condition of the roads, more than on 
local circumstances or expenditures. His qualifications 
should be tested by a competent board of examiners, if 
he should not have received special instructions in th^ 
requisite knowledge, such as might well form a peculiar 
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4«pMtttCBt af educAtioa in oar ooUeges and nonn&l 
tebooU. As each town by itself oouki not afford to em- 
Bloy a competent person, a namber of tbem (more or 
MM, according to their wealth and tba iroportanee of 
tlie roads within iheir bounds,) should unite in an aMO- 
fliation for that purpose. 

The eDgineer thas appointed, sfaonld choose, in each 
tewnship, an active, indiastrioos man, of ordinary educa- 
tion, to act as his deputy in making the expenditures in 
that town, and as foreman of the laborers employed du- 
ring the season of active labor on the roads. This 
deputy might be busily and profitably employed during 
the entire remainder of the year, in constantly passing 
over in due rotation the whole line of road under his 
oare, and making, himself, the slight repairs which the 
oontinoal wear and tear of the travel would render 
necessary. If taken in time, he himself could perform 
them ; but if left unattended to, at u tuualf till the sea- 
ton of general repairs, the deterioration would increase 
in a geometrical ratio, and perhaps cause an accident 
to a traveller, which would subject the town to damages 
tenfold the cost of repairs. 

The laborers hired by the deputy in each town should 
he employed by piece work as far as is possible. This 
«Mi be carried out to a great extent, when the superin- 



tendent is competent to measure accurately the vari- 
ous descriptions of work, and to estimate their compara- 
tive difficulty. When the work cannot be properly exe- 
cuted by portions allotted to one man, it may be taken 
by gangs of four or five, who should form their own as- 
sociations, make a common bargain, and divide the pay. 
In work not susceptible of definite calculation as to 
quantity or quality, and in such only, day-labor may btf 
resorted to under a cejitinual and vigilant superinten- 
dence. 

In snob a system as has been here sketched, the mo> 
ney tax would be found to be not only more equitable 
than the personal labor system, but even less burdcD- 
some. None of it would be wasted; and those who had 
skill and strength for road work would receive back, in 
wages, more than their share of it: those who were skil- 
ful in other work might remain at that which was most 
profitable to them, and pay only their simple share of 
the road'tax, not double, as when they now commute; 
and the only losers by the change would be the indolent, 
who were useless under the old system, but under this, 
would be obliged to contribute their share ; while gre«t 
gain in every way would ensue to the community at 
large. The subject urgently demands legislative at- 
tention. 



CUTTING GRASS FOA HAY. 



The Rfnjrc at which it is proper to out grass ftir 
hay, uiidoiibicHlly varies with the diflt^rent Species. Some 
kinds, Hs the orchard grass, {Dactylit glomeraia.) and 
the common " spire grass," or Kentucky blue grass, 
(Poa pratensU,) make only a small weight, eorapara- 
tively, in culms or seed stalks, bat in favorable soils 
throw up an abundance of Ion*?, rich leaves. Where a 
heavy growth of such grasses is produced, it is best to 
mow them twice or more in a season — the first time 
when they are in flower, (or sooner if they lodge down,) 
and at such times afterwards as they ^1 afford a suita- 
ble burden. But if the land is not rich, there will be 
only a few &eed-sta1ks, and it may in many cases be 
better to let tliem die and dry np, and permit the growth 
of the leaves to continue till the latter part of the sea- 
son, or till a good crop is accumulated. It should be 
remembered however, that io all cases where there is a 
thick growth which lodges or falls down, it shouUl at 
Mice be cut; otherwise the grass will spoil by fermenta^ 
tion, and the roots, also, will be more or less killed. 

It is probable that timothy, the herds- grass of New Eng- 
land, (PA/ctim jn-n/enstf,) attains its maximum amount 
of nutriment at a later stage than most of the grrasses 
•smmonly cultivated here. Tiie common opinion is 
that its greatest value is at the time, or after, its seed 
is ripe. Our experience does not support this idea. 
Wft ane aware that according to the experiments of 
Sinclair, as given in the Horius Gramtmut Wofntrnen- 
4Jt, the ripe stems of this grass afforded twice the 
•mount of nutriment given by the same quantity taken 
hi the flowering stage. This statement has probably hod 
great iofiuenoe in tl^ minds of farmers in regard to the 
•ubjeot. But further researches in chemistry, have 
shown that the experiments of Sihcijlir are not to be 
veiied on for accuracy. His process was described in 
the work just referred to, page 2, as follows: 

'' The grass, in a green or dry state, is submitted to 
the action of hot water till all its soluble parts are ta- 
kan np. The liquor is then separated from the woody 
ftbre by means of Uottiiig paper; it is then evaporated 
|o dryness. The product, or. solid matter, is the nutri- 
tive matter of the grass." 



In relation to the experiroento of Sinclair, Prof. 
JoHMsroN, in his lectures, remarks that they have lost 
mooh of their value since it has been satisfactorily as- 
certalned-*- 

''J. That the proportion of soluble matter yielded 
by any species of grass, when made into hay, varies not 
only with the age of the grass when out, but with tlie 
soil, the olimate, the season, the rapidity of growth, the 
variety of seed sown, and with many other circumstan- 
ces which are susceptible of constant variation. 

** 2. That the animals have the power of digesting 
a greater or less portion of their food which is insoluble 
in water. Even the woody fibre of the hay is not en- 
tirely useless as an article of nourishment — experiment 
having shown tliat the manure often contains less of 
this insoluble matter than was present in the food con- 
sumed. 

"3. That some of the substances which ai« of the 
greatest importance in the nutrition of animals — such as 
vegetable fibrin, albumen, casein, and legumiu — are 
either wholly insoluble in water, or are more or Jesji 
perfectly coagulated and rendered insoluble by boiling 
water. Mr. Sinclair, therefore, must have left behind^ 
among the insoluble parts of his hay, the greater pro- 
portion of tliese important substances. Hence the na* 
ture and weight of the dry extracts he obtained could, 
not fairly reprnseot either the kind or quantity of the 
nutritive matters which the hay was likely to yield when 
introduced into the stomach of an animal." 

It is evident that even Mr. Sinclair himself was by 
no means confident as to the correctness of his deductions, 
for in relation to the soluble matter of the grasses being 
taken as denoting accurately their value, he quotes from 
Sir Humphrey Davy, as follows: — '' But still those 
quantities [of soluble matter,] cannot be regarded as 
ibtolutely denoting their value; albuminous or glutinous 
matters have thecharactersof animal substances: sugar 
is more nourishing and extractive less nourishing than 
than any other principle composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen; certain combinations of these substances, 
likewise, may be more nourishing than others." 

Upop the whole, thereforCi though we should be io 
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fdvor of allowintv timothy to oome nearer to maturity 
than roost other kinds of gnsn, we would cut it for bay 
before much of its seed is ripened. 

The stems of timothy, where the growth is rank, are 
generally stifTand coarse, and the hay is frequently too 
hard and wiry to be greatly relished by cattle. To ob- 
viate this objection, it is well to give the hay a good 
nteaiing in cock. Soon after the grass is cut. or when 
it is fairly wilted, and the external moisture dried off, 
put it into cooks which will make from fifty to nxty 
pounds, (dry hay,) and let it remain in that situation 



for twenty-four to forty -eight boon. Then shake - the 
hay out lightly, in a drying day, and it will be lound 
much more soft and more agreeable to stock than if 
made in any otlier way. Time is also gained in the 
making in this way, — the hay drying much more rapid- 
ly after it has been sweated. Where it is intended to be 
pressed and baled, or exported, the practice of drying it 
in swath may do, provided the grass is not cut till it baa 
become quite ripe; but the hay will be harsh and not as 
good, especially for sheep and cattle, as that made ia 
the mode above described. 



FIXING AMMONIA. 



Mkssbs. Editors — ^Your correspondent, T. H., of 
Colchester, Canada West, and yourselves, invite re- 
marks apon the above subject, in your last number. If 
you please, you may insert the following from a ** ehimi- 
cat friend** who takes and reads the '* Cultivator," al- 
though not a practical farmer. 

First, as tofaeU in the case. Gypsum, or sulphate 
of lime, is not a super-salt, or rather, there is no super- 
sulphate of lime, as supposed by T. H. Gypsum is 
oomposed of one equivalent of sulphuric acid, and one of 
lime, and two equivalents of water, (i.e.) the common 
gypsum used for agricultural purposes. Gypsum and 
carbonate of ammonia when brought in contact, at com- 
mon temperatures, will mutually decompose each other, 
and the resulting compounds will be sulphate of ammo- 
nia and carbonate of lime. The ammonia in rain 10a- 
ttr is in the form of a carbonate, and gypsum ^^ fixte" 
the ammonia by the two compounds mutually decompo- 
sing each other, and converting the ammonia into a sul- 
phate, which \a b. fixed talt, thus rendering it useful to 
vegetation. The difficulty with T. H. seems to be that 
he does not reconcile this with his table of affinities. 
The difficulty in the matter seems to lead T. H. to 
doubt THK FACTS. Now, no ABSOLUTS rcHance can be 
placed upon tables of affinities, in all eaitti as was once 
supposed by Geoffi-oy and others. There are so many 
dieturbing extraneous causes^ that the exceptions in many 
oases would form the general rule. Among these dis- 
turbing causes, we may mention heat, light, electricity, 
and cohesion or density — all tending to disturb our ta- 
bles of affinities, so that shonld we place too much re- 
liance upon them, they might lead us to contradictory 
and erroneous conclusions. '' Sulphuric acid has a strong- 
er affinity for lime,'* says T. H., " than for ammonia." 
It is true that the affinity between the tlementi of gyp- 
sum is greater than between the elements of sulphate 
of ammonia; but it is not true, as T. H. says is ''evi- 
dent to his mind," that carbonate of lime and sulphate 
of ammonia will, when mixed together, mutually de- 
compose each other. No chemical action takes place 
under the circumstances supposed. An experiment that 
will prove two things, may be tried in the following 
manner: Add to two quarts of pure rain water, in a 
chinaware dish, about a tea spoonful of sulphuric acid, 
then evaporate nearly to dryness, then add a little pul- 
verized lime, and you will readily perceive the peculiar 
smell of ammonia. Now this proves, that there is am- 
monia in rain water, and tlmt lime will decompose the 
sulphate of ammonia, forming sulphate of lime; but 
mind, there is no carbonic acid present. That escaped 
10 the form of a gas when the sulphuric acid was added 
to the rain water. If carbonic acid bad been present, 
it would have prevented the chemical change. Now, 
iMither carbonic acid or ammonia alone, will decompose 
gypsum or sulphate of lime; but when the two are to- 



gether, which is always the case in rain water, sta« 
bles, Stc., whore ammonia is sensibly present, from the 
decomposition of animal matters, a mutual decomposi- 
tion takes place. The '' apparent discrepancy," if any, 
may be explained in the following manner, by what, in 
the books, is called *^ double dective affinity." But I will 
explain it, I think, so that all your readers will readily 
understand it. Let the foree or affinity by which the 
elements of gypsum (sulphuric acid and lime,) are held 
together, be called " quiescent " affinity, and (for illus- 
tration,) be represented by 20. Again. Let the force 
or ** quiescent " affinity between the elements uf carboi^ 
ate of ammonia be represented by 5. Now bring the 
two compounds together, and a new set of affinities is 
brought into action, vii: between the sulphuric acid and 
ammonia, and between the carbonic acid and lime. 
These new affinities are called ^'divellant," and are 
greater than the *^ quiescent " affinities, in the case in 
question. We will suppose, for illustration, the affinity 
between the sulphuric acid and ammonia, to be 15; and 
between carbonic acid and lime, 15 also; the result 
would be as follows: 

Quieecent .^ntKcf . 
Sulphate of^ime....... 20 > ^ 

Carbonate of ammonia, 5 J ^**«"""il **'• 

Divellani Jiffinitiee. 
Sulphate of ammonia, 15 > ... ^^ 
Carbonate of lime, . . 15 J ^^^^ «0. 

Now you perceive that the nm of the '' divellant " 
affinities is greater than the turn of the " quiescent " 
affinities; and hence the change. But you take carbonic 
acid out of the question, which T. H. does not take into 
account, and you abstract a force or power in the sup- 
posed case, equal to 15, which in the ease in question ex- 
ists between the carbonic acid and lime, tending directly 
to sejmrate the lime from the sulphuric acid. Thus, yon 
perceive, that the uble of affinities of T. H. is no guide 
any farther than ** single elective affinity " is concerned, 
whidi takes place in the case in question, when carbo* 
nic acid is absent. I think this will be sufficient to ex- 
plain the modus operandi in the change in question. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, the fact that gypsum will fix 
the ammonia that descends with the gentle dew and rain 
from heaven, and thereby render greater facilities for 
vegetation to acquire the indispensable principle nitro- 
gen, is a wonderful and most valuable discovery in these 
days of progress; far more useful, perhaps, to the hu* 
man family » than the fabled waters 6C Lethe, or its more 
modem reality, which sooths the system into qniet and 
repose, and renders it insensible to the surgeon's knife. 
It is no doubt a great boon to mankind to be relieved 
from the consciousness of pain while undergoing the se- 
vere ordeal of surgical operations. Yet the pains and 
horrors of starvation, which can neither be removed or 
alleviated by any fabled or real Letheon, but dewtand 
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bread ! bread ! with an eloquence and earnestness that 
fiends themselves could not deny, were it in their power 
to give, is far more terrible than the surgeon's knife 
when experienced in all its reality. This modem dis« 
covery of the effects of gypsum in fixing ammonia, is to 
the human race what '' Letheon '' is to the afiiicted. 
They must both be properly used, and the results are 
alike most wonderful and valuable. 

By direct experiments, it is found that 4 lbs. of rain 
water, contain one grain of ammonia. Now, take the 
four months of April, May, June, and July, and accord- 
ing to experiments made by Schubler, there would fall, 
ordinarily upon one acre, about 60,640 tons of rain wa- 
ter. This would give us ammonia enough, could it alt 
be made fixed in the soil, to yield about 45 lbs. of ni- 
trogen, which is as much as is contained in 2j tons of 
hay, but not as much as would be contained in the 
straw, seed, and roots of some kinds of grain that 
might be raised on an acre, though more than would be 
necessary for what is often produced. Hence the rea- 
son why gypsum is more valuable for grass when used 
alone, than for grain. Soils, abundant in all the alka- 
lies neoessary for the vigorous growth of grain, would 
need mure mtrogen than is contained in the ammonia of 
rain water. Chemistry points to the liquid excrements 
of animals as the most ready means to supply it. From 



the fermentation and deeom position of these suhstanoes', 
carbonate of ammonia is generated, and the ammoniit 
should be fixed to the soil by all the means within our 
power; the readiest of which, perhaps, are gypsum anci 
charcoal. The office of charcoal is two fold. Firstly , 
by supplying carbon to plants, in the carbonic acid ab» 
sorbed from the atmosphere, and secondly, by con- 
densing ammeniacal gas within its pores, whteh is easily 
separated by plants and appropriated to their use when 
the ground is moist. Decayed wood is nearly like char* 
coal ; hence the value of decaying woody fibre, in the 
shape of what is called humiu, peat, &c., though peat 
contains decaying animal matters in oonjimction with 
woody fibre, and thus is more valuable stUi as a fertili- 
zer to many soils. 

There has much been said as to the effects of gypsum 
upon soils, when used for a series of years in succeesioni 
as to a tendency to exhaust them. How gypsum maif 
do good. I have shown above. I may, at some future 
time, say more upon gypsum, and some other things, if 
the pages of the Cultivator should be no more profita- 
bly employed. Spalding. 

Rouee't Point, N, F., jSprU 6, 1847. 

[A oommnnieation on the above subject, received sub- 
sequently to the foregoing, will be given next month 
£x>s.] 



AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY OF EUROPE. 



LETTERS FROM PROF. NORTON. 



Ulrecht, Netherlands, May 15, 1847. 

Mkssks. Editobs — Since my last, everything in the 
vegetable world has been almost without change until 
tMe last week or ten days, during which the weather 
has been warm and springlike. The development of 
vegetation within this period has been extremely rapid, 
more like that of a colder climate, than is usual here. 

The various grain crops are coming forward rapidly, 
and we are now better able to judge of the prospect for 
the ensuing harvest. The autumn sown grain seems 
generally in this, and I am informed over other large 
districts, to have suflfered from the winter, the crowns 
of the ridges being sometimes almost entirely bare. 
The color, however, is green and healthy. The spring 
sown grain almost universally appears extremely flou- 
rishing. 

I have been much pleased in the course of a walk to- 
day, with the appearance of the pastures; they present 
a deep living green, and a oloeeness of herbage that I 
have rarely seen equalled. It is only, however, within 
the last two weeks that they have been in a condition 
to save the remainder of the farmers' hay ricks. The 
cows are now in the spring, turned into their pastures 
without the jaekete in which they were universally 
clothed during the autumn. I got a look into a dairy 
farmer's cow stable a few days since. The cows all 
stood wkh their heads inward, and a passage behind. 
There seemed to be no manger, in fact nothing in front 
but upright sticks, curved a little in the middle, so that 
the animal could pass its head between them and eat 
from the ground. They were placed almost as closely 
together as they could stand. The barns are generally 
of brick, with low walls and high steep thatched roofs. 
The houses on the exterior are of much the same model, 
but smaller in size, and the two are frequently in closer 
contact than would please our farmers. 

It is con.sidered here a distinguished mark, or rather 
piresage of good fortuM, if a pair of sunrka ohooM to 



locate themselves on the chimney of a person's house. 
These singular birds almost always build upon the tops 
of chimneys. I saw one chimney upon which an old 
cart wheel had been placed, both for the convenience 
of a pair of these birds of good omen, and in order that 
the draught of the chimney might not be stopped. 
Upon this cart wheel they had collected an immense 
mass of sticks and grass, certainly a foot in thickness. 

Much trouble is taken to collect manure, and materi- 
als for forming composts; the ditches are carefully 
cleaned in spring and autumn, and large quantities of 
excellent materials for the latter purpose obtained. 
But by a singular inconsistency, these heaps, gathered 
by so mnch toil, are frequently placed upon the very 
borders of ditches, where the liquid drains away. I 
saw this morning a beautifully made heap of manure, 
30 or 40 loads, arranged on a flagged slope, leading 
from the back of a barn down to a ditch of about six 
feet wide, filled with water in which was a slow cur- 
rent ; this water was colored almost black by the drain- 
ings of the heap, thus conveying away certainly a fonrtk 
part, if not a third, of its value. 

The small cross roads here are as bad as our own, 
being almost impassable in spring. In Friesland, where 
the soil is clay, all of the travelling at this season it 
done on the canals. 

I have been favored to-day with a sight of 15 or 90 
of the swinish tenants of the Dutch farm-yards. I do 
not pretend to much learning in this branch of know- 
ledge, but I instantly recognized a likeness, which I 
think I have seen in your paper, of an animal usually 
called a hog, but which your correspondent insisted 
upon naming a landpihe. They were all legs, and bead, 
and ears, and tail, and hair. The hack approached a 
semicircle, with a row of bristles like the back fin of a 
roach or perch; the lower line of the body followed in 
some degree the line of the back, being somewhat con- 
tracted in the middle; the hams and shoulders were 
merely slightly enlarged continuations of the lower por- 
tions of the legs. The idea of fed, in eoimeotioa with 
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h animals, seemod quite preposterous. I have heard 
•Dveral Duicbraen saj that they considered pork as an in- 
ferior kind of meat, and am no longer disposMHl to won- 
der at their prejudice, especially if they have ever had 
their attention drawn to one of these creatures while 
living. Yours truly, John P. Norton. 



HOTES OF A TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND.-No. 6. 



Braininq — Irrigation. — In the advancement of ajf- 
riuulture in England, draining bears a most impor- 
tant part. It is now beinfr adopted in all well cul- 
tivated districts, and the beneflcial eflects are every- 
where apparent. It is not improbftble that the ex- 
cessive moisture of the climate in England, requires 
more thorough draininr? of the Knd, to remove the ex- 
cess, than with ns. The drains most frequently used 
in English husbandry, are blind, or covered, so that 
there is no loss in the cultivation of the land. From a 
careful inquiry as to the beneficial resulr.s of syKtematio 
drainin<r, I am satisfied that in very many instances, 
the product of the land lia.s been more tiiun doubled, and 
its value increased in like proportion. 

The depth and width of the drains must of necessity 
vary, as the nature of the soil, the quantity of water 
to be removed, and the descent which may bo obtained 
in the drains, may render necessary. I should judtre 
from what observation I was enabled to make, that 
from thirty inches to four feet was the usual depth, 
though in many instances a much deeper drain is usivl. 
Prof. Johnston recommends that drains should be at 
least three feet in depth, and his recommcndutioh meets 
with much favor. Draining tiles arc generally pre- 
ferred, and they are at present probably the elienpest 
article that can be had for the construction of perma- 
nent drains in most parts of the kingdom. Considera- 
l^le care is necessary io covering them. It is said, and 
I doubt not truly, that the number of acres of land here- 
toibre worthless, which have been rendered valuable and 
productive by means of systematic and thorough drain- 
ing, now amounts to many millions of acres. Much, 
however, yet remains to be done, before the entire coun- 
try will be brought under such a complete system as 
%iil enable the farmer to realise from his land all that 
good husbandry in this respect would give him. 

The actual decreEu« of moisture in well drained per- 
sons of the kingdom, has tn^on satisfactorily established. 
The health of those districts where thorough draining 
kas been resorted to, has been obviously improved. This 
is so apparent, that those engaged in the inquiry as to 
the causes of the surprising mortality which still exists 
in some sections of the country, have made careful exa- 
minutious as to the results on health, and have given it 
48 their opinion that the mortality in these districts lias 
^eu diminished more than one- third. The subject in 
this point of view is attracting much attention, and it 
will doubtless he urged upon the publio until a thorough 
lystem is adopted throughout the eatire kingdom. 

In Ireland i( is far more needed than in England, 
much less having been done. The government are at 
present turning their attention to this and other means 
«f improvemeat, and unless the landholders become 
vise to their own best interests and adopt improvements 
'tiiemselves, it is not improbable that parliament will be 
compelled, in order to save the millions of the laboring 
population of Ireland from absolute starvation, to .^oroe 
the landholders to enter into these measures. That 
Ireland can support her own population, if proper means 
^e adopted in the cultivation of the soil, no person^ who 
lias visited that fertile isle can for a moment doubt^ 

That great improvement may be made m lands in 
Ibis country by thorough draining, is apparent from the 
•iicceaa which has attended what has already been 
4aiu». Many of «ur (armors are turniiig their atteutioa 



to it, and wherever an Englishman or a Scotchman set* 
ties, an example is given in this respect which our 
countrymen are prone to imitate. Was this much 
more common than it is, the productions of the land 
and a greater certainty of a crop, would satisfy every 
farmer, that much might be learned in this matter, to 
our advantage, by following a practice which has proved 
of such immense advantage across the water. 

Irrigation is practiced to a considerable extent, and 
when judiciously conducted, with most surprising re- 
sults. In many sections of the country, every little 
stream is used to advantage. Dams are erected, and 
slight ditches, so as to water the whole surface, are cut 
through the fields,, and the land la flooded as oocasioo 
requires. The increased product is in many cases very 
great. The grass land is mostly benefitted, but on 
some grain crops I saw it used to advantage, though 
great care is required, lest the crop should be injured 
by an excess o( water. la the neighborhood of some 
of the large towns, where the streams receive the wash 
of the sewers, I have observed a remarkable fertility ia 
the meadows and grass lands. 

The agriculture of England never could have attained 
its present slate of improvement, had not attention 
been given to the adoption of every available means Co 
enrich their lands, and thus secure a bountiful return in 
the cro))s. There are, it is true, many portions of the 
country, where these and other improvements have not 
been fully carried out, — but those portions are constant- 
ly lessening in extent, and the time is not far distant, 
when they will in a groat meaatire be only known in the 
recollection of the past. 

If this practice is thus useful in the moist climate of 
England, how much more advantageous would it prove 
with us, when our lands are so often parched by the 
burning heat of summer, which is rariiy known there. 
Irrigation and draining should go together, as there is 
daiif^er frequently of a surplus of water, and the drains 
will take otf what is more than sufficient for the health- 
ful growth of the grain or plants. 

It has l>een often said to me by gentlemen, that the 
methods of En«^iish husbandry cannot be adopted here. 
I am aware that there are some practices there that caa> 
not be made to apply here, eor be suddenly introduced | 
it is necessary to proceed with caution — but it will be 
of immense advantage to our farming interests, if at- 
tention is ii'wen to practices which have been success- 
fully adoptid elsewhere. In this way we may leara 
from the ex|)erience of others, select those methods 
which are suited to our climate and our circumstances; 
and thus, without loss of time, we may avail ourselves 
of their experience, which has cost years ol' labor and 
vast expciuiiture of means. Draining and irrigation 
may be adopted wherever necessary, and without such 
an cxpcndiluie as to render them buixlensome. The in- 
crease of crop, the advantage to health, and the re- 
claiming of land now unproductive in many eases, would 
lead to results ra<»st bcneticial to the agricultural inte- 
rests of this country. H. 

RURAL NOTICES ABROAD— No. VI.— By Caios. 



LoMBARCT. — ^The most striking rural feature of Lorn* 
bardy, is tlie festooning of the vines from tree to tree 
al(«ng the way. The country is flat, and exceedingly 
productive, and reminded me frequently of the richest 
portions of the meadows along the Connecticut river. 
The roads are broad and kept in excellent condition; 
on each side, through all the rice growing ixirtions of 
the country, are large ditches, from which the water is 
drawn otf as needed, for the rice fields beyond them. 
Just across these canals, are lines of trees running for 
miles parallel with the road, and through a large part 
of the kingdom, absolutely Imrtheued witli vines. 

The water of the c^als Is also used for irrigation of 
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their grasses ^ and even of corn land. Indeed, I do not 
remember a district where irrijration appeared to be 
conducted on so grand and so scientific a scale as in 
Austrian Lombardy. The first engineers are employed, 
•—and that they have good ones, the excellence of the 
roads is sufficient proof — and the privilege of using the 
waters is let out by contract. The closest watch is 
kept of all the sluice ways^ and water is sold by inches. 

Grass fields cut, not unfrequently, three heavy crops 
in a season. And even two crops of the lighter grains 
have been matured. The corn (maize,) is most abun- 
dant in its produce— cultivated almost uniformly in 
lines; and its tillage not differing much from that prac- 
tised in our own country, except that it is far more 
thorough. 

The peasantry of Austrian Lombardy have by no 
means the contented look of those of Tuscany ; still they 
are in general well clad, and healthy looking. They 
are rarely the owners of the lands they improve; though 
families frequently occupy the same farm from genera- 
tion to generation. The implements are not so per- 
fect as in Tuscany; nor is the same encouragement 
given to new methods, or improved means of pursuing 
field labor. The oxen are exceedingly fine, and great 
care is taken of them ; yon not unfrequently see them 
in the field blanketed, to protect them from the flies and 
the rain. The yokes are beautifully made, and fitted 
for easy draft. 

The barns through all of Lombardy are huge— set up 
upon pillars of stone, and laborers live under the same 
roof with their cattle. 

Between the Austrian dominions and Tuscany, stretch- 
es a pile of the Appenines, and just under its nearer 
side, a limit of the Papal territory; in this lies the old 
city of Bologna. 

Bologna. — In its neighborhood cultivation ofiers a 
striking contrast to that of the more southern Papal 
lands. All is as rich as a garden. The vegetables in 
the markets are hardly surpassed in Belgium. Hedges, 
too, are neatly trimmed; and it is with feelings of glad- 
ness, that one, after toiling over the mountains south 
of the city, leaves the sight of their ugly fissures, and 
barren, heathy sides, for a look out upon the sweet lap 
of valley in which lies Bologna. As you ride down 
towards it, hedges take the place of broken and homely 
walls; locust trees in blossom perfume the air, — the 
clover carpets acres with its crimson tufts, waving 
over the sides of the hills like silken plush; sweet 
briar, and flowers of every hue, are on each side of 
you, and plum trees, and cherries, are in the promise 
of bearing; while on the plain land below, in a great ' 
prairie of checkered grain, and grass, and orchard, — 
running away fiat and broad as a sea, to the distant 
horizon, — are the rools and leaning towers of the city. 

Indeed, in all that regards progress, whether in ag- 
riculture or commerce, the Bolognese are far before the 
other subjects of the Pope. And this it was that made 
them the most restive a»d revolatiooary of all, aader 
the tyranny of the old sovereign. 

Coming down upon the plain, where lie the little 
governments of Parma and Modena, you see great fields 
of hemp and flax, the former of gigantic growth; and in 
the cottages you see the peasantry spinning. 

A penny a day is the average earning of the flax 
spinners. No wonder they want to come to America. 

Mulberries appear occasionally. £lms and poplars 
are the prevailing trees in the flat land. 

The Bologna sausage is famous over Europe; but its 
peculiarity is merely in the making. Indeed, it is now 
si'*'ce8s>fully imitated in most other continental cities, as 
well as to some extent I believe, in our own. The 
swine I observed in Italy — out of Naples — ^were mostly 
oi inferior description. 

I have thus given runniog gKmpses of the rural appear- 



ances of Italy — purposely brief and without detail, since 
little is to be learned by us in way of improvement, 
from study of Italian agriculture. There are, however, 
somethings in their systems, by attentive observation of 
which, we should be gainers. 

First — in respect of irrigation. No where in Europe 
is the proof of its good effect so apparent as in Lombar* 
dy; no where is it conducted with more care; no where 
does it so richly repay the outlay. Nor is the general 
surface more favorable to the system than in many 
parts of our own country. 

Second — in care of cattle. The oxen and o<^Nre of 
Tuscany and Lombardy are more sleek and beautiful fn 
their appearance, than any I remember to have seen 
elsewhere. This is owing to nice preservation of breed, 
— to proper and full feeding, and to regular and judi* 
cious cleaning, and protection from the weather. I may 
add further, that their docility and strength were equal 
to their good appearance. 

Third — ^in economy of ground. The lines between 
fields are almost uniformly set with trees in some way 
productive— either as supports to vines, or furnrishing 
food for silk- worm 8. Their grain fields serve in sornn 
measure as orchards; and the practice of soiling is thn 
fullest possible proof of best land economy. 

Fourth — in substantial nature of their buildings. They 
are of lasting materials — well constructed — ample in 
size — nor are they without those graces of neatness and 
beauty to which some American farmer are as insensible 
as brutes. 

Fifth — in multiplication of products. If the silk crop 
fail; he has his grain, or his wine, or his orcharding. 
Thus too, he tests and brings into exercise every qnali* 
ty of his soil. 

Sixth — ^his cheerful labor. He sings among his vinesj 
and they make a chorus together at the reaping. In 
his cottage, and on the mountain, he wears a contented 
and a courteous look. May not the American farmer, 
v^ith twice the success of the poor Italian, and as rich n 
country, study with benefit, to wear a like air of con- 
tentment — at least out of courtesy to those with whom 
he comes in contact; — ^if not with the higher intent 
of making it— as it were — an every-day thanksgiving to 
Him, ** who tvnuth riven into a wildemeu» and th9 
vxUer-springt into dry ground f" 

In my next paper I shall speak of some other portion 
of the continent. 



Pbesbrvino EoGs.-^This is the season to put up n 
store of eggs, against " time and need.'' There are va- 
rious modes of preserving them. Lime-water has been 
found to answer well. Mr. H. A. Parsons, of Buflalo, 
informs us that he has been successful in preserving 
them with salt. He takes large stone jars, or tight 
kegs, and packs the eggs on the email end, first putting 
in a layer of salt, and then a layer of eggs, taking cam 
that the eggs do not touch the keg or jar. la this way 
the vessel is filled to near the top, when it is carefully 
covered over and placed in a cool dark place. Mr. P* 
has kept them in this way^ periectly good for thren 
years. It is important that the eggs should be neW) 
not more than ten days old, when put up, if it is in* 
tended to keep them a great while. 

CiTRiNO Hams. — ^The editor of the Farmers' Cabinet 
says that his mode — the best he has fallen upon in a 
practice of 30 years — ^is to wrap the hams completely 
in newspapers, and then enclose each in a muslin bag, 
drawing the mouth of the bag closely about the string 
which is attached to the ham and by which it is suspen- 
ded. A correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator never 
finds any care necessary in excluding flies, when a tea- 
spoonful of red pepper has been rubbed upon the fleshy 
part of each ham before salting. 
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THE ORCHARD AND THE GARDEN. 



Manxtrino Pear Trees. — ^I notice in the March 
number of the Cultivator, a short article oo trauaplani. 
ing fruit trees, by Mr. Worden, in which he recommends 
manuring the ground highly for them, and speaks of 
producing a growth of 8 feet in a season, on a pear 
graft, by the use of hog manure. This manuring ground 
highly for fruit trees, may do well at the east, toiih 
some kindi, as, for instance the apple, but for the pear, 
I do not believe such a system is safe at all. At 
least it would be utterly ruinous here at the west with 
the pear tree, and more or less hurtful with all kinds of* 
fruit trees on a large proportion of our soil. It is well 
known that the pear tree is liable to a disease called 
the frozen sap-blight, which I have heard has almost 
destroyed many of the finest pear orchards at the west. 
and as I learn from various sources, is becoming some- 
what prevalent at the east. Those who are best ac- 
quiinted with this disease, believe it to be caused by a 
rapid and unripe, or a very late growth, which utterly 
untits the trees for withstanding our severe winters. 
Nothing could be more likely to produce such a growth 
than to excite the roots by manuring them so highly, 
and hence I view it to be very unsafe; although under 
ikvorable circumstances they might escape. A thorough 
oultivation of tiie soil, aided, if necessary, with some 
weaker, less stimulating manure, I should much prefer. 
The thorough cultivation alone, is a great plenty here. 
So far as I have seen, the poorest soils of our prairies 
and openings, are the most favorable to the health and 
productiveness of the pear tree. The great desidera> 
turn, the " ne plus ultra^'^ in growing pear trees, (and 
indeed, every kind of fruit tree,) is to have t^firm. well- 
ripened tiesite, which alone will insure them against in- 
jury in our trying wmters. I should much rather have 
a firm, sound growth of two feet in a season, than a 
forced, unripe growth of eight feet. In regard to the 
west, I speak as having had some little experience here; 
of the east I know less to be sure; but if I am M*rong 
in thus advising in regard to pear trees there, will Mr. 
Thomas, or some other experienced horticulturist, set 
mo right. But if I am right ^ will our fnends remember 
this, if they wish to raise pear trees. 

Bdddino. — ^I do not agree with Mr. Smith, in the 
March number, in regard to budding. He recommends 
•tripping oft' the leaves before inserting the bud, and 
after it has started, to cut oflfthe top. As to stripping 
off the leaves, it seems to me to be not only perfectly un- 
necessary, but very injurious to the trees. Nor would 
it be so very easy to prepare a lot of several hundred 
or thousand trees in this way, as in a nursery, for in- 
stance. I am sure I should seriously object to having 
caterpillars do it for me, eveo if they were inclined to. 
about the right time, and quite as much on account of 
losing the leaves as anything else. The tree, if thus 
•tripped, would of course lose the leaves already formed, 
and that at a time when its main strength (so to speak,) 
lay in its leaves, the roots having been pretty well ex- 
hausted in forming them. The leaves, as every one 
ought to know, are indispensably necessary to enable 
the tree to complete and ripen the growth aiready com- 
menced, and if the first, main set of leaves be removed, 
it must put forth a new and comparatively feeble set, 
with which to finish its growth. To do this, the roots 
must be again severely taxed, which of course enfee- 
bles them, and thus the whole growth is materially 
checked in the operation, and a comparatively stinted, 
Weakly growth ensues. The tree may, however, after 



a time, partially recover, so as to cause somewhat of a 
rapid growth in the bud which has started, in conse- 
quence of removing the top above it. This ^jrowth will 
of course be the most rapid and unripe, when other trees 
not so treated have mostly closed and are ri))oning their 
growth, and hence, winter will overtake it Mill grow- 
ing, or at least, very much unprepared for that season. 
Thus, by this operation, the order of nature is seriously 
broken in npon, which all know cannot be done with 
impunity. 

The eflcct will generally be, that the growing hud will 
freeze down more or less, which, with the shock received 
by the tree at the time it was budded, and when winter 
sets in, will make the growth the next scabon much 
more feeble than if it were treated in the ordinary way. 
This, at least , is my experience on the subject. I have 
no doubt if Mr. S. will but try the common n^ethod. and 
if favored with common success in it, he will fully agree 
with me. Budding in the summer, and rBmovinir the 
top shortly after, so that the bud will start to grow im- 
mediately, is, however, practised a few degrees south 
of here, as I have been informed by Mr. Alldredoe, 
an experienced nurseryman living at Indianapolis, la. 
He writes me that he buds mostly in June and Jtc/y, 
and tops 15 days after — that he succeeds better with 
apples in this way than by grafting, and frequently ob- 
tains a growth of from two to three feet the same sea- 
son. The ditference in the length of toe seasons, (to 
say nothing of the diflference in the soil,) there and in 
this latitude, (about 42|,) especially at the east, is so 
groat as to render bis success entirely unattainable so 
far north as this. I can think of but one possible ad- 
vantage which this method would have over the usual 
one in this latitude. That is this; ao far as I have no* 
ticed, the buds, when they first start,, after the top is 
removed in the tummer, are never troubled by insectt, 
which in the spring sometimes eat oat and destroy the 
buds. 

" Peculiar Growth of Varieties." — A few words 
in regard to wuat Mr. Thomas says in the same num- 
ber, about " the peculiar growth of varieties." On this 
subject he and I do not agree fully on some points, bat 
on some of the most important ones "v^e do agree, and I 
trust I shall be excnsed for again calling the attention 
of such of your readers as arc interested in this 8ubjet*t, 
to them. 

1st. That the characteristics of fruit treet, the de- 
scription of which I laid so much stress upon in my arti- 
cle in the Horticulturist, to which he allodee, and which 
I am so desirous of seeing incorporated as a part of the 
standard descriptions of varieties, in onr horticultural 
works, form '' a useful auxiliary to the dctoription of 
some varieties.'' 

2d. That they furnish <' important aid to acenracy to 
every nurseryman, who " lastly, " way usually recog" 
nizt his trees by the appearance of their growth,^ — that 
is, if I understand him, if he will but take the pains to 
study and make himself familiar with the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the different varieties. 

It is earnestly to be hoped then, that our nurseiymen 
and horticulturists will take hold of this thing w'iiU a 
determination to make themselves as thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their varieties as possible, so that if there 
were any " mixing " among varieties of trees they had 
purchased or propagated, they might be able to detect 
and neutralize the mistake. This branch of horticultural 
knowledge, is, in my opinion^ a very important one^ 
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and has been, I fear, sadly ne^iflected amongst as. F. 
K. Phcbnix. Delavan^ Wiscontirij March 25, 1847. 

Failure in Budding. — ^I hate been, during twenty 
years past, more or less engaged in budding, grafting, 
Sec. Last year, about the middle of the season of bud- 
ding, I inserted some bads of the Mayduke, Napoleon 
Bl^arreau, and two or three other varieties of cherries, 
'with almost perfect success, except with the Napoleon 
Bigarreau. In the case of these, the gum commenced 
exuding after two or three days, the bark failed to unite 
with the stock, and every bud failed. This was the re- 
sult with buds set at three different times, at intervals of 
three or four days. The trees were growing in five 
different gardent — were all apparently perfectly healthy 
and vigorous, and are now mostly dead. 

The few that are living look as if they were in '^ the 
last end of a hard winter.'' I know of one other in- 
stance in this neighborhood almost precisely similar. 
What caused the failure of all the buds of this /^aWicu/ar 
variety, and the death of the trees ? Bailet. Bing- 
kamion, May 31, 1847. 

OniGiif OP THB Baldwin Apple. — ^This fine fruit, 
so much esteemed where it is known, originated in 
Wilmington, Massachusetts. Its history was given 
somewhat in detail, several years ago, in the yew JEng- 
(and Farmer ; but an abridged and somewhat improved 
edition was given in the Horticulturiet for January last, 
by B. y. French, Esq., Vice-President of the Mass. 
Hort. Society. 

" The original tree," says Mr. F., grew on the farm 
of a Mr. Butters, and was known for a time as the But- 
ters apple. This tree was frequented and pecked by the 
wood-peckers, and Mr. Butters called li the toood-pecker 
apple. This fruit must have been known about a cen- 
tury. From Col. Baldwin, of Woburn, and his family, 
who introduced it largely into public notice, it took the 
name of ' Baldwin,' by which the fruit is now every- 
where known. I am informed that Col. Samuel Jaques, 
af Somcrville, eminent as an agriculturist, breeder, and 
horticulturist, as well as a public benefactor of his age, 
now owns that part of the farm on which the original 
Baldwin tree grew, and has placet} a monument on the 
site where it once flourished." 

The principal facts as above given, we have more 
than once learned from Col. Ja^ves himself. In a let- 
ter lately received from him, he says — ** Whenever I go 
to the spot on my farm where this memorable tree once 
stood, I am carried back in agreeable recollection, to 
1784, when I went with Col. Loammi Baldwin, of Wo- 
burn, and my father, and saw them take scions from this 
tree. When Col. Baldwin's scions bore fruit, he sent 
some barrels of it to a particular friend in England, 
where it created so much excitement that letters came 
to this country inquiring for the * Baldwin pippin,^ as it 
was there called; hence the name Baldwin apple." 



Early Potatoes. — The very superior early potato, 
aometimes called " Hall's early June," has been known 
in this vicinity for eight or ten years past, as '' Ross's 
early," their true name. They originated in Scotland, 
and were brought to this country about ten years since, 
together with thirty other varieties, by Mr. Jambs Wil- 
tON, the well-known nurseryman of this city. He pro- 
oured them of Mr. Lawson, of Edinburgh, the seeds- 
man of the Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

After sufficient trial of all the varieties, Mr. Wilson 
aelccted the Ross's early, as the best very early variety. 
He also selected two other kinds — ^tlie Shaw's early, 
and the Staflford Hall — the latter a late potato of very 
fine quality. The others he found no better than many 
old varieties common all over the country, and oonse- 
qneatly not worth extending. 



The Shaw's early, are a very desirable variety. 
They are what are commonly called '' second early," 
ripening about fourteen days after the Ross's, and are 
much better for a general crop, as they are very uni- 
form in size, and very prolific, when grown in good 
soil. They are oblong; the Ross's round. 

I have called attention to the above facts because I 
think it high time a check be given to the multiplioa- 
tion of names in vegetables, fruits, &e. It is an evil' 
which is rapidly extending itself, and the consequence 
is, confusion to all who are not on the quivivein detect* 
ing it. Herman Wendell. Albany, June, 1847. 

[The kind of potato which our correspondent thinke 
is •* Ross's early," was bruught to our notice by Prof. 
Hall, of this city, and was first spoken of in the Gelti- 
vator for 1S44, page 302, under the name of Early 
June. There was, however, in that notice a little mis- 
take in regard to its shape. It was described as rottiuf, 
whereas it has a tendency to the oblong form, -^espe- 
cially when grown on favorable soil, or when the tabers 
attam a large sisie. Our description was givenirom the 
first specimen shown to us, which happened not to 
exactly represent the variety. The larger they grow, 
the more they deviate from the round form. As to their 
" true name," we are inclined to doubt whether it ie 
that given by our correspondent We shall compare 
it this .season with Ross's early, ftnd endeavor to leare 
its history, that it may receive its true name, if it can 
be ascertained. 

Extensive Friht Cultivation.— A large estab 
lishment for supplying the Philadelphia market with 
peaches, sold^ in 1845, 25,000 bushels, from 16 eente 
to $2 per bushel, averaging 50 cents per bushel. For 
several weeks, two sloops and one steamboat were re* 
quired to carry the fruit to market. One of the proprie- 
tors hasjust commenced an orchard in Ohio, beginning 
with setting ont 10,000 trees. 

ENOBMotTs Grape Vine.— A correspondent of the 
Horticulturist states that there is a native staminate 
grape vine, growing two miles from Burlington, New- 
Jersey, on a farm called West 1^11, which at three fe«>c 
from the ground, measures eixfeei one inch round the 
trunk, and at ten feet high, is three feet in eircnrofe- 
rence. It is still healthy, and its giant folds run over 
and cover four trees,. one of which is a full sized white- 
oak, and the others quite large. 

Watermelons. — Another correspondent of the same 
jonrnal, says, " The most successful grower of water- 
melons that I ever knew, was a person who every year 
turned under apiece of wd, in a good meadow soil, and 
planted his crop thereon. He counted his crop by 
wagon loads, when his neighbors did theirs, rauied on 
good, but old garden soil, by tens and scores f>nly. 

Experiment with Asparagus, — ^The London Gar- 
deners' Chronicle mentions the following method of 
growing asparagus at Nice. Perhaps it does not partake 
of the character of the marvelloas. and it may be very 
easily tried. <<Take a quart wine bottle, invert it over as 
asparagus root, just rising from the ground, and secure 
it to its place by three sticks. The asparagus will 
grow up into the mterior of the bottle, and being stimi^ 
lated by the unusual heat and moisture, will speedily 
fill it. As soon as this has taken place, the bottle must 
be br(rken, when the asparagus will be found to have 
formed a thick head of tender, delicate shoots, ell eata- 
ble, and as compact as a cauliflower." 

Dried Strawberrtes. — A London peper states an 
experiment in drying strawberries, by attaching threads 
to their stalks, after a little over-ripe, and hanging up 
to dry. The result is suted to be entirely satisfactory, 
" that sweet, refreshing acid, peouliar to the straw- 
berry, being in full perfection, — the flavor of the fruit 
without any watery taste« delicious,— ^ud dissolving ift 
the mouth as slowly as a iomige." 
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MONTHLY NOTICES—TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



CoMMUKicATioNS have been received, since our 
last, from F. E. Hill, A New Englander, J. 0. D., 
L. Sanderson & Co., T. S. M^Lelland, J. B. Oley, H. 
Matison, J. W. Curry, Bela Hubbard, John Shillaher, 
A Subscriber, Bailey, J., J. D. J., Prof. Norton, 
Frof. Horeford, Caius, 8., J. G. C, G. S., D. S. Cur- 
tie, T. 

We omitted to acknowledge in our last number, the 
receipt of 25 select Tarieties of Dahlias, from Messrs. 
Elwanosr k. Barky, of the Mount Hope Botanic 
Garden and Nurseries, Rochester, for which they will 
please accept our thanks. 

Pike Sample of Wheat. — We have received from 
Mr. D. A. BULKLST, of WiUiamstown, Mass., a sample 
of wheat grown from seed received by him from Smyrna, 
in 1845. It is a spring variety, and is, in size of grain, 
W^iitenesB, and weight, superior to any spring wheat 
we have before seen. Should it prove suited to our 
dlimate, and yield good crops of a quality equal to the 
iample sent us, it will be a valuable acquisition to the 
•ountry. 

Guano — Corbection. — In an answer to an inquiry | 
last month, 200 bushels of guano were said to be a 
proper quantity for an acre. It should have boon 200 
pound$. It is applied in quantities varying from 200 
to 600 lbs. per acre, but the former is the quantity 
more generally used. 

Recent Importation. — George Vail, Es^., of 
Troy, has lately received from England a Short-Horn 
heifer, three years old, bred by the distinguished brood- 
er, Thomas Bates, Esq., of Kirkleavington, York- 
shire. Her pedigree is thus given: Got by 4th Duke 
of Northumberland, (3649,) her dam by Duke of 
(Cleveland, (3640,) ber grand dam by Belvedere, 
41706.) 

Sauk or Valvabls Short Horn Cattle. — We 
invite particular attention to the advertisement in this 
iMmber of the sale of Col. Sherwood's Short- Horns. 
There are but few herds in the country whicli have 
been selected aod bred with such strict attention to 
purity of blood, aod regard to the qualities for which 
tbts breed is considered pre-eminent, as this. The 
originals were obtained from the well known and dis- 
tinguished herds of the late Hon. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, Mr. F. Rotcu, and Mr. L. F. Allen. 
Their descendants in the hands of Col. S., have fully 
sustained the reputation of their progenitors, and are, 
DO doubt, fully equal or superior to them in valuable 
^alitaes. Such an opportunity for the purchase of the 
best stock of this description, will not, probably, occur 
•(gain for some time. 

Fine Bull for Sale. — We would call atttention 
to tho advertisement in this number, of Mr. Donald- 
•oif^B fine Short- Horn bull Prince Albert. The por- 
trait of this animal accompanied our August number 
fisr 2846. We are informed that the heifers from this 
bull have proved very superior for the dairy. It will 
he seen that he is to be sold at the Saratoga Fair, and 
those wishing a superior Short-Horn bull, will do well 
4o examine him. 

Ayrskirb Bull roR Vermont. — Mr. J. W. Howes, 
•f Montpeiier, Vt., has lately purchased of £. P. 
Prentice, Esq., of Moaut Hope, near this city, a very 
superior Ayrshire bnfl. He is out of Mr. P.'s import- 
ed Ayrshire oow, which has attracted nMoh atteaiioa 
On accoont of her fino symmetry and remarkable dairy 
qualities — being in all re^fttcls a perfiaoi oow in mnut» 



turt. Small as she is, she has frcqnently given over 
twenty measured quarts of milk per day, on gra^s only. 
The bull is two years old, of good size for any breed, 
very well formed, of thrifty growth and vigorous con- 
stiiurion. In fact, he is one of the very best Ayrshire 
bulls we have ever seen, and would be ** hard to beat,'' 
whatever might be the variety from which his competi- 
tor should be chosen . 

Hereford Cattle. — Messrs. M. & A. L. Bing- 
ham, of Cornwall, Vt., have purchased of Mr. W. H. 
Sotham, seven head of Hereford cattle — three cows, 
three bulls, and a bull calf. They are all fine animals. 
The cows are Perfection, a cow of massive si7.e and 
stately form, Lucy^ a well -shaped and capital dairy 
cow, and Fat-Rumpsy a large and handsome animal. 
Two of the bulls are a year old the past spring, and 
are very well formed and thrifty — the other bulL 
( Dangerous f) is five or six years old. This stock wifl 
be found well adapted to the section for which it has 
been chosen, and on the rich pa.<<tnreH of the lake shore, 
will thrive and fatten with a rapidity not exceeded in 
their native island. 

&3^» Besides the above sale of Herefords, Mr. 8. H. 
Bates, of Northampton, Mass., has purchased a very 
fine yearling bull, which was got by Trojan out or 
Victoria^ one of the best cows imported by Messrs. 
CoRNiNO & Sotham. Mr. William Keese, of Keose- 
ville, Clinton county, N. Y., purchased some months 
since, the fine cow Matilda, and a yonng bull out of 
Mton Beauty, which; we hear, are doing well. Mr. 
Edward Wells, of Johnstown, N. Y., has also pur- 
chased within a few months, from the same herd as 
above, two cows, a heifer, one bull, and four two year 
old steers, all which have been taken to his farm near 
Johnstown. 

Blight in Apple Trees. — Mr. V. W. Smith, of 
Syracuse, has left with us several small branches of 
apple trees, which are aflfected with a malady similar 
to what is called ftre-blight in pear trees. The blight 
attacks the trees in a singular manner. In some in- 
stances, a small branch at the end of a limb remains 
green and flourishing, while all the rest appears to be 
totally dead, the bark discolored, and adhering to the 
wood. We have not been able to find any insect, nor 
the ravages of one, which seems to have had any con- 
nection with the cause of the disease. Mr. S. informs 
us that nearly all the apple trees in the vicinity of 
Syracuse are very seriously affected in the manner 
above described. If any discoveries shoald be made 
in relation to its cause or prevention, we should bo gla<t 
to give them publicity. 

Since the above was written, we have examined 
some apple trees in this vicinity which appear to be 
affected in the same manner as those above mentioned.' 
Tho orchard of Mr. Prentice, at Mount Hope, it 
very seriously attacked, and a large portion of the 
trees will lose their fruit. Many of the limbs are nh 
ready dead, and many of the trees will ultimately die. 
In fact but few that are not more or less diseased, 
and fears are reasonably entertained that all may bo 
much injured. The disease seems to be identical wi til 
the fire blight of pear trees, which disease has nearlj 
destroyed all Mr. P. '9 fine pears. 

LiREL Suit. — Some of our readers may remember 
that in our December number for 1815, page 377. tbo 
proprietor of the Cultivator replied to certain libel- 
lous charges against him, brought by a writer in tho 
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American Agrioultarist for the preyions month, under 
the signature of '' A Member/' In conclusion, we 
aaid — '* Having thus shown that there was not a sha- 
dow of foondation for these charges, is it using too 
strong language to pronounce the writer of them an 
infamous slanderer Y That his infamy may be proved, 
Mid the brand officially placed upon his forehead, the 
editor of the Cultivator has directed his counsel to 
(iemand the name of the writer of the article, that he 
may be prosecuted for the libel; and if the name of 
the author is refused, he will hold the editor and pub- 
lisher responsible/' The name of the author having 
been refused, suits for libel were commenced against 
the editor and publisher of the Agriculturist. Having 
no desire to go farther with these suits than to prove 
the falsehood of the charges brought against us, we 
cheerfully acquiesced in a proposition to discontinue 
them on the publication of a full retraction of the char- 
ges, in the paper where they were published. This 
was done, by the publication of the following notice' in 
the American Agriculturist for April last: 

TO THE PUBLIC. 
" In an article which I wrote, and whioh was |ml»- 
lished in the American Agriculturist for November, 
1845, charges were made against Mr. Luther Tucker, 
dien Recording Secretary of the New- York State Ag. 
Society, of using his official influence to promote his 
personal interests. These charges were founded upon 
what I then supposed to be good authority; but fur- 
ther investigation has oonvtneed me that there was no 
foundation for them. I tnerefore fully and fVeely with- 
draw those charges against Mr. Tucker, and believe 
bis statement in reply to those charges, published in 
the Cultivator for December 1845, to be true.'' 

" A Mekbbb." 

It will be seen tnat the retraction is full, covering 
not only those charges which were strictly libelloutf 
but also all others brought against us. We cannot but 
hope that the author of them will learn a useful lesson 
from the entire failure of his effi>rts to obtain the ob- 
ject he had in view by the promulgation of these char- 
ges. With a degree of integrity commensurate with 
bis ability as a writer, he might reasonably hope to 
attain the height of his ambition, while a eoiurse of in- 
trigue and falsehood will be as certain, in other oases 
as in this, to be followed by deteotion and contempt. 

Gas Tab. — A correspondent wishes to know whe- 
ther a coating of gaw tar will afford an effectual pro* 
taction against sparks from locomotive engines. If 
any one can recommend an article which will answer 
the purpose, stating where it ean be procured, the 
price, and mode of appIioAttod, they will confer a 
favor. 

DiFrxRENT Kinds of LtmEflTONE pon Aosicul- 
TURAL Pttrposes. — ^T. S. Mc Lellakd, Esq., Tye 
River Warehouse, Nelson Co., Va., mcJtes the follow- 
ing inquiry, whicii we should be glad to have answered 
by any of our correspondents who are acquainted with 
the subject: 

''We have in many parts of this country, large 
quantities of variegated or marble limestone, whioh, in 
Some situations, could be raised at inconsiderable ex- 
pense. Is it equal to the blue limestone as an impro- 
ver of the soil ? I have heard that it was used, and 
preferred, in the state of New- York." 

Agricultitral Colleox in Tennbssee. — This in- 
stitution is located at Franklin, five miles from Nash- 
ville, Tenn., We have before us a copy of the " Laws 
and Regulations," for which we are indebted to T. 
FA.NNINO, President of the College. We have, on for- 



mer occasions, frequently spoken of this institution, 
(see Cultivator, for 1844, pp. 74, 215, 362; and for 
1845, p. 79,) and we are much pleased to hear that it 
continues in a flourishing condition. The foUovtr'ing 
extract from a letter lately received from Mr. Faw- 
ning, will be read with interest: — 

'' You will see we have as moch patronage as we 
could ask, and our system has in every way, snoceeded 
far beyond our fondest expectations. We are ena- 
bling some twenty-five promising young tnen to edu- 
cate themselves by their own industry; and all our stu- 
dents are much benefitted by the physical department. 
I suppose there is no institution in the United States 
in which the same attention is given to chemistrv and 
natural history; and what is most remarkable, our stu- 
dents are generally delightod with snoh studies. It is 
my decided opinion, that no plan of making labor con- 
tribute to the education of yoath, has been fully digest- 
ed in this country. The great difficulty, you will find 
in managing agricultural schools, consists in a lack of 
men who possess a large fund of both ieieniifie and 
practical knowledge. It is very idle for men who know 
not how to perform labor, in good style, with their 
ovra hands, and are mere smatterers in science and 
literature, to talk about agricultural education. My 
conviction is^ that the system wiH succeed everywhere 
so soon as competent men can be fcrund to manage h.*^ 

Jl^The cut of " Black Hawk in Harness." in our 
May number, is deemed by many a failure, so far as re- 
gards a correct delineation of the animal. We did not 
think the likeness a good one, but were induced for va- 
rious reasons to publish it The following criticisms 
on the cut, arc by Gen. SitAS M. Burrottghs. of Me- 
dina, a gentleman well acquainted with Black Hawk 
a» heis. 

" I have received the May number o( the Cultivator, 
containing a likeness of Black Hawk in Harness, and 
havo to express my regret that the picture is a fail- 
ure — delineating the horse in no point as good as he 
is — and in many respects, a very faulty portrait. The 
neck has none of that elegance and remarkable bold- 
ness of air possessed by the original — it is not *' clothed 
with thunder," as it should be to be faithful. The tail, 
though like, is not well set. There is an awkward 
stiffness in the position of the limbs, and the pastern 
joints are too long and ill set, falling back quite too 
much. Black Hawk is not faulty in this point. There 
is a total lack of mnscular development, and the whole 
picture is tame and wanting in character." 

Munificent Donation. — Hon. Abbott Lawrcncv, 
of Boston, has given Fifty Thousand Doxlars to 
Harvard College, to be devoted to education in rela- 
tion to the practical sciences. Mr. Lawrence's object, 
as stated in a letter to the Treasurer of the University^ 
appears to be to secure the estsblishment of three per- 
manent Professorships, viz: ** one of Chemistry, one 
of Engineering in its various branches, and one of Geo- 
logy." By the appointment of Mr. Hoasford as Rom- 
ford Professor, the department of chemistry is provided 
for, and it is Mr. L.'s design, by this generous dona* 
tion, to place the three Professorships on an equal pe» 
ooniary footing. We are pleased to learn that the 
corporation has taken measures for carrying into im- 
mediate effect the object of the donor, whose name, by 
this splendid act, will be held by posterity in gratefid 
remembranoe. 

Did space permit, we should be glad to copy the 
whole of B£r. Lawrence's very interesting and instruc- 
tive letter; but at present we can only give plaoe te 
the following extract, in which some of the defects of 
our present system of education are strikingly shown: 

*' For an early classical education we have oor 
schools and colleges. From thence the special schools 
Oif Theology y Law, Medicine, and Surgery, receive th^ 
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young men destined to those professions; and those 
who look to commerce as their em ploy moot , pass to 
the counting house or the ocean. But where can we 
send those who intend to devote themselves to the 
practical applications of science ? How educate our 
engineers, our miners, machinists and mechanics f 
Our country abounds in men of action. Hard hands 
are ready to work upon our hard materials } and where 
shall sagacious heads be taught to direct those hands ? 
** Inventive men laboriously reinvent what has been 

{>roduced before. Ignorant men fight against the 
ows of nature with a vain energy, and purchase their 
experience at a great cost. Why should not all tliesc 
start whore their predecessors ended , and not where 
they began ? Education can enable them to do so. 
The application of science to the useful arts has 
changed, in the last half century, the condition and 
relations of the world. It seems to mo that we have 
been somewhat neglectful in the cultivation and rn- 
oouragcmont of the scientifio portion of our national 
eoonorav." 

Draining Tile.-^Wo invite attention to Mr. Chap- 
man's advertisement of draining Tile. A more profit- 
able outlay for the improvement of lands could not be 
made, in many instances, than for under-draining. A 
correspondeut informs us that he has tried earthen 
tiles, and found them to answer a very satitfactory pur- 
pose. He observes — '' along the valley of the Ccnneoti- 
cut, between Springfield and Hartford, there are hun- 
dreds of acres, the value of which I believe would be 
increased ten fold by being under-drained, at a compa- 
catively small expense.'' 

Th£ Season and Crops. — Sinoe our last, the wea- 
ther has been rather cold for summer, and vegetation 
continues backward. This is particularly the ease 
with Indian corn, which requires a high degree of 
beat to produce a rapid growth. As to wheat, we are 
inclined to think, judging from all the accounts we re- 
ceive, that tlie crop will be less than an average one. 
The country east of the Allcganies and south of Penn- 
sylvania, may, perhaps, give an average yield. In the 
southern part of the district mentioned, the harvest 
has already, (June 19th,) been gathered, and it is spo- 
ken of as good. From most sections of the west, 
however, the crop is described as not very promising. 
It was fii-st injured by the winter, and since by the fly. 
In some neighborhoods, however, it has escaped these 
injuries, and will give a fair yield. The cool weather 
has not been unfavorable to wheat, rye, and oats; but 
unless July and August should give us steady and 
uninterrupted heat, we fear that our favorite staple, 
Indian corn, will afford but poor returns. Nothing 
can as yet be predicted in regard to the potato crop. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 




TuK CoLTiVATtoN ot Flax : the Fauening of Caule wHh Na- 
tive Produce; Box- Feeding and Sommer-Orasing' ; hy Joaii 
WASiiBe, Esq., dedicated to the T^aiidlords and Tenants of Or«mt 
Britaitt and Ireland. Loudon : Clowrs ft Sokb. 
This is a work which was published in England du- 
ring the past year, and has attracted oonsiderable at- 
tention. Its main object is to encourage the oultiva- 
tion of flax in that country. The inducements for en- 
gaging in the cultivation of the article, are, first, the 
great value of the seed, when properly used, for the 
fattening of animals, and second, the value of the lint 
for vnrious manufacturing purposes. Mr. Warnes. 
the author of the work, has invented a ''compound " 
for feed in (f cattle and sheep, which he thinks of erreat 
value to the farmer, and which appears to be highly 
recommended by many persons who have given it a trial. 
We ha\'e often seen notices of this article in the Eng- 
lish and Scotch publications, and have on several occa- 
sions alludiMl to it in the Cultivator. Whether Uie 



'' compound " can be profitably used in this country, 
has not yet been ascertained; but we should think it 
espccrially deserving a trial, and have but little doubt 
that it will prove valuable in those parts of the coon- 
try where produce bears the highest price. The mode 
of preparing '* compound '^ for <A€ep, is given in sub- 
stance as follows: 

A quantity of lijseed, or flax-seed, is first reduced 
by a mill or a machine. Put 168 lbs. of water into 
an iron boiler, and as soon as it lioils, stir in 21 
lbs. of Unseed mctb^j continue to stir it for about 
five minutes, then let 63 lbs. of crushed barley be 
sprinkled by the hand of one person upon the boiling 
mucilage, while another rapidly stirs and crams it in. 
After the whole has been carefully incorporated; which 
will not occupy more than five or ten minutes, cover it 
down and throw the furnace-door open. Should there 
be much fire, put it out. 

For cattle f the same process is to be observed, but 
the quantity of water is reduced to about 150 lbs. It 
is stated, also, that the seed and grain should be more 
finely reduced for cattle than for sheep, as sheep chew 
their food better, and more thoroughly digest it. The 
compound is put while hot into shapes like brick moulds. 
Several of the boxes are made together, in one frame — 
the frame being about 28 inches long, and ten wide, 
with neither top nor bottom. When U8e<l. it is placed 
on a board, which should be a little longer and wider 
than the frame. The ** compound " is pressed into 
these moulds, and afterwards left to dry. Potatoes, 
carrots, turneps, or mangel wurtzel, boiled and ii^ 
oorporatod with the linseed meal, form a compound 
upon whtoh cattle fatten with great rapidity. 

Mr. CoLMAN, in noticing ^his process, says — " I 
place the fullest confidence in these statements of Mr. 
Warnes. From my own experience and observation. I 
am convinced that no more nutritious or fattening food 
can be given to animals, swine excepted, (as it gives aa 
unpleasant taste to the pork,) than cooked linseed or 
flax-seed jelly, in certain proportions; and it may be 
mixed with cut hay, or with various other articles of 
food, with equal success." 

Mr. Warnes' book contains, also, particular diree- 
tions in regard to the culture of flax, and the best 
modes of preparing it for the different kinds of manu- 
factures. Altogether it is a valuable volume. 

TbC RoKTICULTVarST AMD JOTTVIVAL OV RVBAL ABT ASD RrXAL 

Tacts. VoK I. Edited by A. J. Dowmtsio, auDior of '' Lmid- 

aeape Oardening,'* '* Designs for Cottage Ke«ideucer.'* '* Froiis 

and Fniii Trees or America," etc.., eto. 
With the June number, the first year of this work 
was brought to a dose. Many doubts were expressed 
whether a work of this character would be sustained 
by the public taste. Aware, as we were, of the pro- 
gress of taste and improvement in rural matters, we 
had no doubt but such a work, under the editorial 
charge of a gentleman so competent in every respect 
to conduct it, as Mr. Downing, would meet with such 
a demand as to insure its permanonee. and we are 
gratified to learn that suoh has been the rosult. Its 
circulation has already reached to nearly 3000 copies 
per month, and so flattering are its prospects for ths 
future, that Mr. Downing has withdrawn from his 
eorameroial business, that he may devote his time 
more exclusively to the Horticulturist. As a writer 
on rural subjects, he has no equal in this country, while 
he has shown in the volume before us. that he also 
possesses the peculiar tact, and the industry so neces- 
sary to qualify even a good writer of books, for an edi- 
tor. The work is neatly printed on fine paper — is il- 
lustrated by twelve plates, and numerous other engra- 
vings of buildings, trees; plants, &c.. bound in printed 
muslin, and forms a beautiful volume of 572 yuges. 

O^The July number of " Tub IIoaTu:ui.Tu»isT * 
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tbe first number of the second volume, is already is- 
sued. Among its contents, are the Influence of Horti- 
culture, Design for a Rural Cottage, Architectural 
Gossip, Hints on the Culture of Geraniums, Descrip- 
tions of five fine new Apples, Letter from N. Long- 
worth, The New Japan Lillies, Effects of the Seven- 
teen year Locusts upon the Roots of Trees, Reviews 
of New Works; Foreign and Domestic Notices, Pro- 
ceedings of Horticultural Societies, Sec., &c. 

Terms — $3 per year. Published by Luthsr Tucksr, 
at the office of the Cultivator, Albany, N. T. 

I'BANSACTIONS of THX NsW-YoSK STATB AOBlCIJLTiraAX. So- 

ciKTT for 1846. 
This volume, the publication of which has been de- 
layed by imavoidable circumstances, is now ready for 
delivery. It embraces 716 pages, in the usual form, 
and contains the details of the Society's operations for 
the last year, together vdth an abstract of the returns 
from every agricultural society in the state, and also 
the Report of the American Institute for the same pe- 
riod. It contains, besides, several elaborate and inte- 
resting communications and essays, and in all respects 
reflects credit on the Secretary, (Mr. Johnson,) un- 
der whose supervision the work has been compiled and 
published. A notice of some of the articles will ap- 
pear next month. 

A picTionA&T or Mouum Oakdshino ; by Okokoc Wjoxtam 
JoHKvon, Esq., aathor of the Principles of Praciieal Gardening, 
the Gardener'! Almanack, etc., with one hundred and eiglity 
wood cDU : Edited, with namerona additions, by Datib Land 
axTH, of Philadelphia. Lba h Blabchabd. 
The plan of this work is similar to that of dictiona- 
ries in general — that is, the subjects are arranged in 
alphabetical order. The subjects are treated in an 
able manner, and many of them are illustrated by well 
executed cuts. It is in all respects well '< got up,'' 
and as a work on gardening will prove highly useful. 

PRICiCS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Ne W.York, Jnne 10, 1847. 

FIjOUR— Genesee, per bbl ,t7.87iui$8. Ohio and Michinii, 
#7.75. 

GRAIN— Corn, Northern yellow, per boshel of 56 IImi., #1 oi 
••1 .05— Wheat, white, per bushel, tl.90«i91 05— Red #1.75— 
Oats, per bu., 54aS6c. 

BUTTER— Orange Ck>anty, per lb., iaal9e.— Western, dairy, 
13cil6 c«nts. 

CHEESE— Per lb.. 7ia8c. 

BEEP— Mess, per bhi., tl9.6Qa#13.85— Prime, SOafOSO. 

PORK— Mess, per bbl., 917at 17. M|— Prime, #l«.2Sa$I6 37^. 

Hams— per lb., smoked. 10|clB. 

LAR]>— Per lb. 9^I0K- 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., f^aHic.- Flo- 
rida, 8ial4c.— Upland, P|al4c. 
. WOOL— (Boston prices.) 

Prime or .^^axon fleeces, washed per lb.* 45ii50 cbi. 

American full blood fleeces, 40ii45 *< 

" three-fonrths blood fleeces, 9Sa38 *< 

" balfblood do aOoSl *• 

*^ one- fourth blood and common 9tkt98 **■ 

Rkmarks.— Since the arrival of the Cambria at Boston, on the 
17th. ttie market has been rather ansettled. A decline in Ameri. 
ean floor of three to four shillings sterling per barrel, equal to 
seventy to ninety- two cents, had been experienced in England 
In relation to tlie state of our market, a coteraporary remarks oiider 
date of the 18th, *' there were more sellers thnn buyers, and the 
'market wan weakened; G4>ne9«e coald be bought at #7.87}, and 
one lot or2000 barrels might hare been had at S7.75a^.87J. The 
aggregate sales are about 8000 barrels, mostly at #8. To arrire 
1000 barrels sold for July, at 97.)i5. The orders for shipment, as 
far an can be learned, are small, and the limits low; it is heliered 
there were no orders from Ens land in market to day, but there 
was some inqnirv fur France.*' 

In relation to the causes which have produced the decline in 
finffland, the Mark Lane Bxpreu of 31 «t May observes .* 

"The chief, if not the only alieration in oar fkvor, appears to ns 
to be that the hftrvest. which threatened lobe a very late one. may 
Dow be reasonably calculated to commence as early as in average 
years ; whilst there is n«>thing about the aspect of the crops ro give 
' rise to any fear as to the pr«»bable yiehl. This is cenainly an im- 
mense po.nt gained, a« wc are likely to have the new crop reaidy 
for consiimpton three weeks earlier than was snpposed wonid 
be-the cnse, which will make a great diflisrence in the quantity re- 
quired to be imported. The ce^ation of exportation to the conii- 
ne nt has. besides, done away with an extra drain on our stocks ; 
and the reaction iu prices thus far appears, therefore trarrantad by 

wrciiommucaa." 

« 




WILCOX'S IMPROVED GRAIN CRADLES. 

One of the best, lightest, and 
cheapest in use— with warrant- 
ed scythe, complete, at SO. '5 

Also, I T. Grant's Celebra- 
ted Premium Cradles, constant- 
on hand, and for sale at the Al- 
bany Agricultural Warehouse. 
L. TUCKER. 
July 1. 

HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

THE snbscriber furnishes the above machines of all kinds at 
wholesale or retail. 

It may be unuece8<inry agabi to call attention to the great stipe- 
riorily over all others for the price, of the " Warren Two and Four 
Horse Powers and Threshers." (which have been so very much 
improved the last year,) as the many who have purchased and ara 
purchasing, testify. 

The undersigned is also enabled again to add his testimony in 
favor of these machines, as being fiir before any others he has seen 
or heard of, after travelling extensively in the soutkern and wes- 
tern stall's, and Texas, daring the last five months. 

Orders for Corn Shellers, Corn Mills, Corn and Ce ^ Ciusbers, 
Plows, and all kinds of Agricultural Machines and Implements, 
will be proroptlv attended to JAMES PLANT, • 

joly i^it 5 Burling Sl.p, N. Y. City. 

A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER. 
8,000 sold in Six Weeics. 

JOHN P. JEWETT ^ Co., 23 ComhUl, Botton, 

HAVE juat published one of the most valuable work« for far- 
mers ever issued from the American press, entitled 
THE AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, or DI8EASE3 OF DO- 

MESTIC ANIMALS, 
showing the causes, symptoms, and remedies, and mies for resto- 
ring and preserving health by good management, with directiona 
for traiuit g and breeding. By 8. W. Cole, editor Agricultural de- 
partment Boston Cultivator. 

Mr. Cole has spent several years in compiling and testing the 
fitciM he now offers to the farmers of this country. He has pro- 
duced a work of great value to every man who keeps but a single 
horse or oow, but to the practical farmer its value can hardly be 
over estimated. The whole subject of the TrmtmeiU qf Domtstie 
Animals^ is treated in the most thorougb manaer, comprising ibe 
Horse, Ox, Cow, Sheep, ll<>g"« I^f^i Hens, Turkeys, Geese ^ 
Ducks, Binds, Bees. Ac, &c. The wiiole is compresMd into one 
votume of 2B9 closely pnnted pages, with 7 beautiful wood en- 
gravings, firmly bound in leather. To be sold at the low price of 
50 cL«., in order to bring it within the means of every man. No 
pains or expense have been spared on the part of the author or the 
publishers, to produce a work worthy a place in every Farmer's 
library. 

For sale at the office of** Tax Citlttvatob." and at the princi- 
pal Book and Agricultural Stores in the c<mntry. 

JOHN P. JEWRTT & Ca 

I. T. GRANT & GO'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 

MILLS. 

THE sabscribera, manufacturers of these celebrated mills, hav- 
ing enlarged their munufacturing establishment, hope to b« 
enabled hereafter to supply promptly the rapidly tncreasiitg de- 
mand for that article. These mills have been repeatedly tried, and 
the principle upon which they operate thoroughly examined and 
tested by committees appointed by the State Agricultural Society, 
and in every instance have been declared greatly superior to any 
that have come in competition with them. They have taken the 
Jirtt premium at four of the New- York Slate Agricultural Fairs, 
(being all at which they have been exhibited,) and at the State 
Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Our mills took the first pre- 
mium, at the Fair of the American Institute in 1846, and they re- 
ceived the highest consideration at the (treat National Fair, re- 
cently held at uie city of Washington. Wherever they have beei> 
exhibited, they have received the unqualified commendation of ag. 
rioaliurists, and are believed to be the only mills ever invented or 
manufactured, that will chaflf and screen wheat perfectly clean 
(and at the rate of one bushel per minute) at one operation, taking 
out the chess, cockle and smut at the same time. They will also 
thoroughly clean all other kinds of grains and seeds bv running it 
through once. We mannfactnre four sizes, varying in price from 
tSI for No. 1, to 9S7 for No. 4, and have no hesitation in warrant- 
ing them superior to any thing of the kind now in use. 

We also manufacture very superior Grain CrmtlM^ which haH 
taken th« first premium wherever exhibited. 

Oar Fan Mills ajid Cradles are for sale at factory prices at the 
following places: 
John Mayher A; Co., 105 Front-sl., New- York. 
E. Whitman, 56 Light-«t., Baltimore. 
Denslow A; Web«ier, Savannah. Georgia. 
Fitzhugh Coyle, Washington City. 
Raggs & Parsons, Sprinefield. Mass. 
Pierce. Sweet tt Co., Burlinsion, Vt 
J. W. Howes, Montpelicr, Vt 
Luther Tucker. 10 & la Green-st., Albany, N.Y. 
H. Warren. Troy. 
J. 8. k J. Brown. Newhurgh. 

Orders thankfullv received and promptly attended to, and al 
goods delivered at Troy, N. Y.. free of charge. 

I- T. GRANT k Ca. 
Jimctioii P. 0., Raaaa. Co., N. T., Joly 1— if. 
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DURHAM BULL— TO BE SOLD. 
'THE thorough-brrd Durham bull " Princ* Albert,'' will be void 
'* at Soruto^ riprii!{r»< in 8epleiiiber. at iJie Show of the New* 
York State Agricultural tJcn-icty. He is »ix year* old— a roan— 
and very niHiinfrable. For a portrait and deaoripiion of *' Priuca 
Aibert," we the Cultirator of Aogu«i, 1645; and for hit pedigree 
•tte the Briiish Hrrd Book, vol. IV., page »5^ Hit sire waa 
the rwlrhrnitd bull '• Sir Thos- Fairfax." The stock of " Prince 
All>ort " lins proved to be superior for dairy purposes. 

ROBERT DONALDSON. 
Bluhffwond, July 1— 3l.* 



I 



SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 

npIIE <iub>4ri.ber has on his farm a few spring calves, (bulla and 
'■ heri'r^,) which Le will dispose of when 3 to 4 months old, at 
•75 to fiUKI a I ieee. 

These nullIl^l« were all rot by his premiom bull Meteor, a de- 
aoendHiit oi Ins imported bull Duke of Wellington, and heifer 
DuiUefi-4. both < f which latter animnls he imported from the celt- 
braied >hort*II<>ni herd of Thomas Bale*, K*q , Yorkshire, both 
poMessiug ti.e I loixl of his Duchess tribe. The calves offered ft»r 
salf, are fn*ni ^.ot.d milking Shnrt-IIorn comts, and having through 
the bull:* DiiKc- ' f Wellington and Meteor, some half, and others 
thrre-quBrtiT.5 < f the blood of the Bales bulls, ihey will be valua- 
ble to such as w iah to improve Uieir herds. GEO. VAIL. 

Troy. Jmu' Ifi, 1847.— 2t. ^^ 

SALE OF SHORT HORNED CATTLE. 

N coMNequeiico t-f being overstocked, I will sell at auction, at roy 

rcisrdeiioe in the town of Auburn, on Wednesday, 8th of Septem- 
ber iiexi, forty hcHd of thorough-bred Short Iloni cattle; consisting 
of sboui thirty covs and heifers, and ten young bulla. I shaH M- 
lect I'rorn my wlii>lc herd, one bull, ('* Symmetry,'*) twocoviii| aiid 
t\v» heitcrrt, wliicU 1 shall not otter for sale. The remauider of 
the herd, bcinfz ab< ut forty, will be sold ^pitkovt mtrvg. The 
orig:iiul cows of ih * hen] were selected <*rom the best ot the herds 
of the lute Piiir(M>ii. 8. Van Rens<«laer, Francis Rolch, Esq., and 
L. F. Alien, Esq.. vhoM reputation as breeders o( fine stock re- 
qti:res no conimem from roe. The younger slock were reared 
Willi much cure f'roni my bulls " Archer" and •* Symmetry," both of 
vVtiich have received the priae for the best Short-Homed bull, at 
the Rxliibitioiid of the New- York Siatfi Agricultnral Society. Ar- 
cher wuM bred by Frarcis Rotch, Esq.. of Butternuts, out of his 
fam'ms imrorttd cow ** Adaliza," and got by Rolla. [See Coats* 
Herd B<iok, No. 4091.] 

•' Svmniotry" was » red by Geo. Vail, Kaq., of Troy, out of hi* 
onw Ihiiclirfw. aiWI got by his Duke of ^^''elllllgton, — [see Coat's 
Herd Kotk, N<>. .1054. or American Herd Book, No. 55,]— both oi 
which be imported fr«>ni the herd of Thomas Bates, Esq., of York- 
•htre. Kii'/liiiid. Full p<digrecs will be printed and ready by the 
Ut of July, to he had at the offices of the American Agriculiurial, 
Cv1tiviit<r, niid Agricultural Rooms, Albany, Genesee Farmer, 
Rochester, I* F. Allen, Black Rock, or at ray residence. 

I will hIs4« sell ten three-fourths and half bred coWs and heifen. 

After the Mie of the ubove cattle, I will sell at auction one hiui- 
dred Merino rnnis, 10 to 15 South Down rams, Sixty Merino, and 
thirty grade .Merino ewes— the ewes to be sold hi pens of three. 

That gentlemen not ocquainted with my flock of sheep, may 
f*rm snrne opiinon of iheir nature, I make Uie following statement, 
rix : — 

I luive taken five clips of Wool from my sheep; the clip of 1846 
averaged a fraction over four lbs. per heiid; this was the largest 
One of the five clips f sold at thirty-nine cents. The other four I 
told to one manutacturing company, at diflereut liroea, at forty 
Cent* per p<Miiid, alt at my oum, house. 

Terin<< or'rale. rosA or approved endorsed notes, payable at the 
Bank of Auburn, at three months, with interest. 

J M. SHERWOOD. 

Auburn, Cayuga Co., N. Y., July 1, 1947.-31. 

A YOUNG MAN who fi»ra nnmher of years has been employed 
**■ in a wh«»le"«alc mercantile house, winhes to engage in agricul- 
ture, lie ni*e« the Cnitivntor as the organ to speak to some agri- 
Cultural jL'enile'nan who would be pleaded to give him a Aivorabie 
opp<«rinntty in the hnitineM. A small farm, good land, in a plea- 
•Mit neighhorluKxl. in New- York or Vermont, he would hire, with 
a view of piircha.<(iiig. Any having such, di<«poaed to addreas 
post-paid, " Agriculiure." Troy, N. Y., niny find it to their Mdvan- 
lage. His recommendations will be good beyond question. 
July I- If 

VALUABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE. 

HR farm in the town of HalfVnoon, and county of Saratoprs, 
at pre»»Mit owned and occupied by John Strachan, contahnng 
Kti ncre*— of which 427^ ore arable, and 124 in woodland. Tliis 
property is pleasiuiily situated along the weM bank of the Hudson 
fiver. SIX mtles ubove Waterford andl^insinKbnrgh, tan from Troy, 
■Jid fifteen from Alb:iiiy, at all of which thero is a ready markat 
for faini pr«»<Ioce of every kind, and to all which there is conve- 
nient access by tie Whitehall turnpike, Chnmplain canal, and 
Reiisselner and Sarnlnga railroad, all of which intersect the pro- 
perly. The land, houses, and fences, are in gooil order. Attached 
to the m.'in^ion house is a Isrge picturesque garden, well stocked 
with fruit trees and hii«hes in full hearing — together with a rarfety 
of ornanienial trees and shrubbery. 

If not Mtlii.in one lot, it will be subdivided into (wo or more, to 
•u't pnrchn«ers. Part of the price may remain on mortgage for 
•eve nil year* if desired. 

Further pnniculars may be obtained by application to the prt>- 
prielor on the premises, or to PORTER k \vAlJ)RON, Water- 
ford. 

July l-U» 



•PI! 



DRAINING TILE, 
IVfADE. and for sale by JAMES CHAPMAN. 
^^^ Enfield, Cl, July 1, 1847 ->3t. 

FOR SALE. 
A FEW vary superior Paular Merino sho*p— very heavy sliear- 
•^^ ers, and of fiue quality; 35 yearling bucks, large and likely, 
of long staple, and very thick wool. Also, fr<«in 50 to 75 ewea. 
from inie to four years old, that are nice, and cajinot be matchea 
in the state. For funster particulars, inquire of the sub^riber ti 
Newpttrt, R. Maiul. JOSEPH 1. BAILEY. 
July I— 3t. 

ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURSERY. 
DISSKLL A HOOKER have aoM an intere« in this eaiablMb- 
^ meiit to Mr. W. M Sloans, and the bonnesa Will hereafter b« 
cmiducled by and in the name of 

BISSKL. HOOKER k SLOaNE, 
wb<» will execute with ^clity all orders addressed to tbem. 

Mr. HoOKBK will visit England and the Comtnem daring Hi* 
coming winter, for the purpoiie of purchasing rare trees and ^anta, 
and executing any commisf«ioiM that may be entrusted to him by 
nurser)men or otiiers. He will leave here about the Isl of De- 
cember next, and on his return will sail from Liverpool as earif 
next spring as all trees can be moved. He will peraonatly 
superintend the packing of all his pnrchaaea, antf aecompaay tbea 
hitme psr sfsofywr, unleas otherwise directed. 

Pon-vaid commnnicatioMs promptly ausMrered, and ordert ra* 
specifuily soliciied. 

Rochester, July 1, ]847.~lt. 

FARMER AND GARDENER WANTED. 
'PHE aubscriber is in want of a good farmer to carry on a taifV 
-*- farm, considerably improved. I«ibera1 terms would be grunt- 
ed to a suitable man : and among other conditiona, one of aeveral 
smaller farms, owned by tho subscriber, oi WO to .300 acres, miglit 
be set apart for him, at a lt>w price, on whien he might enter on th# 
expiration of his engo^anient; and in the meantime, iiUprovemema, 
such as buiMingm, fences. Ae^ could be made on it on fair terisa 
for his account. He C"uld also be assisted in procuring caute, 
sheep, &c.. at fair prices. 

The »ub4criber is alao in want of a gardener, — one who ia waB 
practiced in horticulture. Liberal ti'rros as to monthly wages 
would be given, or he might receive a share 04' the produeta; ot W 
desired, he might receive at the end of five years a farm, Wbiek 
may be selected aiai tlie price agreed on in advance. Should ha 
ue«l it, other assistance would be rendered to a good and fh'lhfol 
man. Address JOHN SHlLLABEM 

Dixon, Ul., May t6, lM7.~lt. 

ONE OF THE GREATEST INVENTIONS OF 

THE AGE. 

KEPHaRT'S PATENT FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRE- 
SERVER— by tlie use of which Fruits, Vecetablea. Butter, 
Eggs, Bacon, ft.c., can be had at all seasons of the yaar poaaaa- 
sing all their natural juices and flavor. 

The uiKleniigned, having purchased the above patent right fur 
the United States and Territories, excepting the states or New. 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and the ciuea of New- York and 81' 
Louis, invite the attention of the pablic to an examniation of tha 
scientific principles upon which the above invention ia based, ai 
well as its practical utility. For a particular description of tha 
Preserver, see the Cultivator for July. 1M7. page 217. They otfet 
for sale patent rights for the construction and use of the Preserver, 
by Slates, cities, counties, towns, or indivirlual rights, upon term* 
that will induce all interested in the gro^^nh or sale of A-oit aikl 
vegetables : also dealers in butter, eggs, or iu l4ie curing aisl pre- 
servation of meats, to purchase rights and construct houses. 

All desirous of a farther knowledge of the operations of the pra* 
server, can see one in operation, either by calling upon P. Kap- 
hart, Western Hotel, Baltimore, Md.. who is our authorized agent, 
or upon the subscribers, Coats-st. Wharf, near Fairinouni, Phila. 

All communications will receive prompt attention if addresar41 
either to P Kephart. Baltimore Md., or FLACK, THOMPSON 
& BROTHER, Spring Garden P O., Philadelptiia, Pa. 

July 1— tf. 

VIRGINIA LANDS. 

THE aubscriber has about HOO acres of land lyinf within two 
miles of Mancliesier, and three miles from Richmond, tha 
capital of the state. About one third is cleared, and a part is under 
cultivation ; the balance is in wood, of the usual kinds in this part 
of Virf^inia — pine, oak, &c. There ia a railroad running throuffk 
it, having about half on one aide, and half on the other. The kH 
was formerly the pnnierty of two diflereut owners, and there ari 
good buildings on both, with all necessary out-houses, and rood 
wells of wuier. The land lies level, and is of ea.«y acrem from 
Manchester and Richra<md, both which are placea of undoubtad 
healthiness. 

Tlie prtiduce of tho farm, including wood and timber, can at all 
times be «old at full prices The railroad runs down to the ship 
ping, aiul it ia Delieved that with proper management, the wood 
and timber would pay twice the cost of the laiid. A part of tha 
land sold in tflH. for #,10 (thirty dollans) per acre. The present ob- 
ject is to soil it in large or small tracts, ft»r cash or credit : or to offer 
inducements to some com|iany of northern men — say eight or ten. a 
portion having families, to come out and cultivate on shares. A117 
communicattonii dtri*cied either to Manchester or Richmond, wife 
receive prompt attention. GREEN HALU 

Manchester, Virginia, May 97, 1647 —It. 
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L.K>Vld F. ALLEN' 



HORSE POWERS AND THKESHERfl. 

THE •IITiillnii arraimcn it iiiviittl lo Wheelci'i Pueiil Hona 
Powvra. ail ei^nvmf mnd daeftp^on ttl which » gi'nn 

power era ju coDpact alEe aijd lighlueiflH aiid The ease vrjih wlii 
aufficienl ipeeilcui beobuined rurlhreihiug, willioutgrHfinf, ■ 
eonnsneallT gnailr leaianlng Ihe rriclion, hmllberowiit ifn 
labor-UTin; maeliiiiE, aail nay ba aluched lo Tbrnhing lU 
ehinas. Circalar Sawa for laiirini. Sliaw-Caiun, at any olh 

el hT mcHim power. P ue, i 

■Diaeaau. 

', wiih a cylinder of 14 inch 

ilb the coiu-ave fiUed with f|Hl 

■ u by prewiiiiiy Hodi 

— '— -her aifvaniai 



Oiig Throher ia. iliu I 
clhen. Price.ms— w 
dlTidei the nnw ami 



ThrcHher. AiuMher advaniage t^ 

'separaHir allacbed, tX. The Separalor 

■.n^ in ifaa Timelier, Ihu (aviuf the work 

' ami Threiher. MO bnriiele of DIU, 01 
nhod |<ei (Uv, wiib a chinfe orbonei. 
coniuiiUf^ki hand *i iha Albaoc Ai. 
re, Nd. IB, GlKD-nrHI. 

LUTHER TUCKER. 



KINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT. 

THIS eplerpiar liae been in •iiccei.fol meriiiaii for Iha pan 
two yeui, and bai fallj in« IHs eipecialinna oT Iba wool- 

lav ba 
ril! be 



•oaraiienl (at tho gmwen u dalmr ii. The Hei 
•blown ia» Kirw acenrding lofwiliiy and tmiliiiim. Tn«e who 
4a(lra ilcaBhaT* their dip kepi lepaiale, and aohl when ordered. 
A dinriininalioii will be mnde bciweeu vronl in gnnd or b^ caa- 

ceuiru Tbechargriforrecei.iiii!, etoriMK, eoning, aiid 

wur be cine rem jier lb. and inaHraiiqe. Liberal arlvaiicet 

- -ide on the niuai lernu. Saeke will be roivrntdcd in 

with, by Iheir paying Ihe iraaiporlalioo inl I>| ceoli 

Rarcrence ean be had In Dr. I, P. Seekmaa. Klnderhoot, D. S. 
CsrUa, Canaan, C. W. Hull, New Lebanon. Col. Co., J B. Noll, 
Biq. Albany. D. Rogen, Hnoaiek, Reai. Ca, C. H. Slchmond, 
Ca.'Vl Y. ■• ■ • '^ BLANCHARD. 



ta'lliSi' ^. 



COaN HILLS. 
■pRE nbacribaiahanjuMregeiTEdulbcir Agrieolmral V 



'"SiT- 



mill* are highly lennonical and connnient, and every 
fJaniaiimi ooKhl lo haie ihem. Thty are limple in eon- 
noi iLBble In ^et onl of repair, apd ara eaaily nparated. 

- Klofplaiee u worn aui, ihny can be replr— " • - — 



k. B. AI.LEN 4 Co., 



PERFECTION AND YOUNG ALFRED 

Xyil.L Hand the entuingaeaaonai my (tabic, Smilexoulhwciil 

Ternu-Perfeciion. tlo by the ntaoD. Tomig Alfred, W. lo. 

Paaiur.il( iriS ba provided Ibr nuirea from a dlManca, and at. 
leniion g^^en thenL Accidenta and eecapea at Iha ri«k of the 



ported maw B'Oinoni. To Parfeei 

IM elui— also ihe flril premiaia in 
Toong Alfred's dam drew ibo 



imporitd hone Alired; dam. in 

IhebeRSyeiJiold, in Ih 
irio Co. 

GEORGE PURDON." 



SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 
ITOR nle a few choice Merino ibnep— baaki and awag— of on 
^ doDbird purity of blood, ud a qnalilr that will give laiiihciioi 
IBEuicbaien. T^ycanbaaenl we-l by canal, atiheeabwribar' 
•iO. R. J. JONBS. 

CaiBVall, Vi., Jmie 1, lB17.-tr. 



PLOWS r PLOWS I r 

■pHE attention of Parmera iiid Dealeia it par 



kill, N. Y., aud Delauu'a Diamond Plow— i 

Piiini Self-SUarpening Plow*, (ma the factory of 1 
glg>.NoutKa Mason, it Juit received. Thiiii a n 

over the common [ilow. iu i>m.° |S.e' R. k'ti'i'il 



Id riniiicia, 
1. TUCKEK. ' 



STOCK FOB SALE. 

MATCH and Angle Hothu. aome of which can InH Ihcir milt 
Dnder Ihree minuica, uhria rack and gnlli^ eatily, making ad 



Berkihirai, Ponltry, Ac., Ao. Anily to 

A. B. ALLEN, 18T Watar-SIreal, Kaw.yotk 
Mawihl, ISIT— If. 



JOHN MATHER h CO. 
i(7. 8TJTES AQRICULTVRAL WJREH0V3E. 

Ho. IBS Front-nrect, luear Fulion.) New-Ynrk. 
Foundry anil Machine Shop 902 and 504 tPaltr-it. 

1<HE Mbtcribeiatetpecirully invite Iha attention of Merehann 
and Dcaifrt in AGIlK.lfLTURAl. IMI>IJ>MEiSTI< to Itat 
tgperior aivirlmeni of goctt which thay maualkctnre, enbracint 
Plowi and Cauingi of Iha moat approved kitirit in aae, and pv- 
•eaaing all Ibe laieii improvementt in tlyle, wotkmaiiiliin. and ma 



Pitta' Cam and Cob Croihei 
Price. »l 

SincUir'tdo.— hand or horK.IS 
Filzgerald't Patent Burr Sloii 

Binclair'a Can PUie Corn 
mm, t4 

• Com, Coffee, and 



I. T. Grant » Co.'i Ftei 

Fanning Mill; 
1. Mayhcr k Co.'t do. ( 
Boiiun Centre Dianght Prer 

Plow., 
Bcrgcn'i Pelf-She nieniiigPlowii 
Dutcbu-'a Rowt of all kindt ; 



rayher A Co.'t Eagle iin|HaTe(i 
Mayher A Co-'i much approvtll 
l.*ii^n'g Hone Hoe Pluwi ; 



Power and Tbreah- 
'a Jr., Threiber and 



- — — Subtoit Plows of dlflerenlkinda 

dtivalora. Wbeelbarrowa, Canal Banowj SoraTnicfci, Horta 
" " t.Oi[.YokMaiiaBowt. Hainel, Trar« 



"' ^'"^Sl' "'f ^ 



TjFVO] 

band raket l^o-c offered ai 
GRAIN CRADLED, or n 



LUTUEK TUCRElt 
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BREEDING HORSES— No. 10. 



As ihere have beeo but few exBTn[ilFg or n 

borse breciIioR in Ibis country, I am under tb 
■ity of mskini; frequent reference to tbe En|ili 
ticca. Tbe ceurae wbiob lias been pursued there, m&y 
be expected to produce almilnr results here, so far aa 
it U followed, especially as our horses bnve been chier- 
ly derived from various descriptiona of Enzliah stock. 

Il is KCnerally admitted ibal no dsBcriplion of linrse 
IS better calculated far lii>ht carriages on the road, 
.than tiic hunter, as be existed in his truest fomi and 
best character. " To describe the hunter," says Prof. 
Low, "is to describe a wcll-fornied borse, in which 
exists that harmony of pans which consiiits with the 
best exorcise of the powers of tbe animal. Tbe per- 
fect English hunter is beyond a question the flnest tb- 
riEty ofliorse that exists in any country, comhininfr in 
a happier proportion than (be race borse, the ligbl- 
nesfl of the borscs of the warmer regions, with the 
strength of the anoicnl racers of Europe. If we com- 
pare the hunter in bis confnnnation, with (he race 
hor«e, wo sliall find him inferior in the characters 
wbieh indicate tbe power of speed, but Tar eioellins in 
those whioh ibow the adaptation of the animal to use- 
ful services." 

The hunter is used in En<;lnnd not only for the chase, 
but for the saddle, for military purposes, as eharjiers,* 
and for the liphter carriages. Prof. Low shows where- 
in the characteristics of the hunter should diflcT frotn 
those of the race horse. " The hunter," be says, 
'' should possess a ^ood fore end, that he may pass 
Mfely along (he roujfb surface over which he is urf;ed, 
and over the ohataclea which ha encounters. The low 
fore end and elevated hind quarters, which are suited to 
the power of rapid progression o^'or a smooth surface. 
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>Fi Ihol lar wij-irhFrc to bi (•Moi. The mcmnntilc tM H 

ealry of FTinrs, b« for the pretence oT tlie hemhiilii 
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would, iu tbe burner, be inconsistent with safelyi and 
(be tendency lo ewe neck, which in th% short and vio- 
lent ijnllop of Ihc course is admissible, wonM in the 
easo of the hunter, he inconsistent with sensitiveness lo 
the rein. The neck of tbe hunter ahonid be 6ufficienl- 
ly muscular, and hia chest just so broad as to indicate 
atrcnffth without heaviness. The long stride of the 
being required in the hunter, be sliould pos- 






which indici 



englh i 



the 



dorsal and lumbar regions, that ia. he'shonld be 1 
ribbed home, and have tbe buck moderately short." 

Mr. Youatt says — " the body (of the hunter] should 
be short and compact compared with that of tbe rnce 
borse, that he may not in bis gallop take loo extended 
a stride. This would be a serious disadvantage in a 
loni; day and with a heavy rider, from tbe stress on 
ibe pasterns, and more >o when going over olayev, 
poached ground. The compact, short-strtded borsjj, 
will almost skim the surface, while the feet of the 
longer reached animal will sink deep, and he will wear 
himself out in his efforts to disengage himself. Every 
borseman knows how much more enduring is a sfaorl- 
bodied horse in climbing bills, although perhaps nut 
quile as much so in descending them. This is ths se- 
cret of sniting the race horss to his oourse. and un- 
folds the apparent mystery of a decidedly superior 
horse on a flat and straif;ht course, btxag ofttn beaten 
4y altttltkoTit, vi\\ii far tkoTttr ttride on iinevBt grouBd , 
and w-iih several turnings." 

Compare tbesc remjkrka with those which describe 
the oharaclerislics of the race horse. 

" The race horse baa been cultivated for a particn- 
tar end, and the purpoae of the brecdcra has been to call 
forth in the highest degree those characters which in- 
dicate the power of rapid motion. These purposes bars 
been fulfilled, and the form of the animal answers tl>e 
conditions required, ■ * * His length is greater Ihnn 
oonsisls with perfect beamy, the power of speed bavins 
been sought for in a higher degree than that of strength 

id endurance. Hia logs are longer and his trunk small- 
than the eye indicates as strictly graceful. The length 

id depth of tbe hind-quarters, a point essential to the 
power of making long strides, are eztunded to tbe de- 
gree of appearing disproportionate. The chest is nar- 
end tbo fore-quarters light, a point likewise oha- 
ristic of speed. The nei'k isstraight, rathor than 
gracefully arched, and tbe pasterns arc very long and 

Tliese points, although they indicate the adaplalion 
of the animal to the piirposcp for which be is destined, 
n this respect riirnlsh a striking example of the 
fmnn in controtting the animal economy — clearly 
show that some of the valuable properties of the hors« 
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have been sacrificed. With a view to securing the ob- 
ject 8oup[ht Tor, speed in the gallop, this may be to a 
ceitain extent justifiable. As is observed by Prof. 
Low — '' strength and the power of endurance may be 
sacrificed for the property of speed, and even sound- 
ness of constitution to the artificial uses to which we 
destine ttic animal. Not only may these things be, but 
there is reason to infer that this iinrivaned breed has 
already suflTered deterioration." 

And how has the hunter, which tre have seen pos- 
sesses a rare combination of valuable qualities, been 
bred ? The impression, I am aware is entertained by 
some, that the hunter possesses no such distinctive 
characteristics as entitle him to be ranked in a sepa- 
rate class; in fact, it is not long since a gentleman, 
somewhat noted for his knowledge of ^' horse flesh," 
was heard to remark that hunters were never kept as 
stallions, and that mares intended to breed them were 
always put to blood horses. It is true that blood 
horses have been often, but not invariably, resorted to 
in breeding hunters; and it seems to be equally true 
as will be presently shown, that the infusion of this 
blood to too gi#at a degree, has been one of the causes 
of the deterioration of the hunter in strength and con- 
stitution. 

But in relation to the origin of the hunter, we are 
informed by Prof. Low, that the lighter and more 
agile horses of the warmer countries have been mixed 
in blood with the pre-existing races, so that the form 
of the latter h^ been moulded to a new standard. 
• • • The hunters have been mixed not only with one 
another J but with every other race which seemed fitted 
to give the conformation and characters required. The 
horses of Spain, Italy, and Turkey^ nay, of Bar- 
bary and Arabia, have been resorted to. • • • The 
mixture .of the blood of the race horse with that of 
horses designed for the chase, has been continually in- 
creasing, so that the characters of the modern hunter 
have been more and more approaching to those of the 
thorougli bred horse. Yet a great distinction has 
hitherto existed, and ought still to be preserved be- 
tween them." 

To establish a race of horses of this description, is 
no easy thing, to be accomplished in a year or two; 
but a work requiring a long course of systematic breed- 
ing, continued through many generations. -The noble 
characteristics of the hunter, as he formerly existed, 
are not to be produced, as some appear to suppose, by 
a tingle cross of the blood horse with common mares — 
especially at this day, when, as we have seen, the 
blood horse (as a breed,) has lost many of those pro- 
perties which formerly imparted value to the hunter. 

The diminution in England of hunters of the old 
standard, which has taken place from causes to which 
I have before adverted, is regarded by many as a se- 
rious loss. Prof. Low's observations on this point are 
worthy particular attention, both as showing the great 
value of this description of horses, and the difficulty of 
fn'odocing a new stocic of similar and uniform charac- 
teristics. " We may be assured that the race of true 
hunters, if materially diminished or injured in their 
characters, will not without great difficulty be re- 
stored. A simple cross between a thorough-bred horse 
and a common mare, may produce a good individual, 
but this is very different from that progressive change 
by which a class of characters can be communicated 
and rendered permanent, and a true breed formed." 

Bat the old-fashioned hunter has of late given place 
in the hunting field to a horse of more blood — ^to one 
in fact, possessing the principal properties of the mo- 
dern blood horse; and this is regarded by some as evi- 
dence that the blood horse is better adapted to labori- 
ons exercise than the hunter. Bat a very different 
^itclasion will be formed by a fair view of the whole 



case. We are told by British writers that the fashion 
of the chase has greatly changed — " that it is now be- 
come a short and fiery gallop." To correspond with 
this change, a horse of different properties is cho»en. 
Instead of the substantial kind of hunter, who rouhl 
carry his rider and bear the fatigues of the chase for a 
whole day, a lighter animal, with more speed for a 
short distance, but with far less strength and capacity 
for endurance, is used; so that two horses arc now re- 
quired to perform the work which one did before. 
Prof. Low informs us that — '' it is now common to 
have relays of horses, so that a sportsman may mount 
a fresh one when the first is exhausted." Again, be 
observes, in regard to these changes in the fashion of 
the chase, — '' it is to be feared that refinement has 
been carried to its limits. The rapidity of the chase 
has been carried to a degree that assimilates to the 
sport of a race, animating, certainly, to the highest de- 
gree, but difiering in the feelings which it excites, 
from the legitimate exercise of the hunting-field. The 
eflect begins to be perceived in the character of the 
horses employed, which, in the great hunting coanties, 
are manifestly tending to a lighter form than ought to 
characterise the hunter." Eqvus. 

Electro- Culture. — Much was said a year or two 
since, and high expectations raised, relative to accele- 
rating the growth of vegetables by electricity. Plats 
of ground were encircled by wires buried beneath the 
surface of the soil, and connected with upright pointed 
conductors, for stimulating the growing plants. — the 
operator forgetting that the moist soil, being a free 
conductor of electricity, di^^sipated in a moment every 
particle of the fluid that came down the rods, and not 
reaching the plants; and also forgetting that if the soil 
were not a conductor, the electricity thus brought 
down could never reach them; — two conflicting ab- 
surdities thus lying at the very threshold. Extraordi- 
nary expectations were also raised by the occasional 
observance of the great luxuriance of some plants at 
the foot of lightning rods — resulting from growing in 
the deep bed of mellow soil made by digging the hole 
for the lower end of the rod. 

Accurate scientific experiments have been lately 
made under the supervision of Professor Solly, of the 
London Horticultural Society, which set the matter 
Anally at rest. A large and powerful cylinder elec- 
tric machine was used, and the plants, in pots, within 
doors, were kept heavily charged, fonr hours each day, 
for four weeks; and although the experiment was varied 
in many different ways, not the slightest Influence 
could in any case be perceived, either favorable or 
detrimental to vegetable growth. The plants operated 
upon, several pots of each sort being taken, were 
young French beans; young plants of the common 
scarlet geranium; plants of the strawberry; .seeds of 
wheat; and seeds of mustard and cress. Experiments 
were afterwards made in the open air. on a number of 
different plants, and the machine worked four hours 
each day for nearly six weeks, but not the slighte«it 
diffcrenoe could be observed between those electrified 
and those not. 

Large Corn. — A correspondent of the Southern 
Planter describes a fleld of eorn which he saw on tlie 
farm of W. Gilmer, 6 miles west of Charlottesville. It 
was in drills five feet apart. ^* We rode through it; but 
it was more laborious than riding through a thicket of 
woods; for though we went in the widest row we could 
find, it was difficult to keep the blades and stalks from 
dismounting me. The tassels were beyond the reach 
of my eane, and I on horseback." The land was the 
richest alluvial flats. From 20 to 40 barrels per sore 
were harvested firom it. 
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DAIRY MANAGEMENT. 



Is onr Auj[pi8l number of last year, we gave some 
account of the dairy and farm of Mr. B. H. Hall, of 
New Lebanon, Columbia county, N. Y. Mr. H. re- 
ceived the first premium of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society, Iwt winter, for the best butter dairy. 
We congratulate him on his sucoees, and are confident 
it is deserved. There are but few farms and dairies in 
the country which are managed more economically and 
profitably than Mr. Hall's. He commenced opera- 
tions under circumstances which would hare discou- 
raged many men, but which have been completely 
overcome by his energy and perseverance. A gen- 
tleman who has long been well acquainted with Mr. H., 
obeerves, in relation to his course of farming^-'' His 
has been a venture which few but AgefUleman farmer of 
^ wealth would have dared to undertake. I recollect well 
the predictions of many, that ' hiring so much help * 
would ruin him; but what has been the result ? While 
they have jogged along in the old way, little more 
than paying their expenses, he has, by the addition of 
labor, rendered the nett iacome of his farm double that 
of any one in town^ of the same number of acres. 

*' The fear of the expense of labor, is the rock on 
which many of our farmers have been stranded. They 
will only hire help enough to raise just sufficient for 
the wants of the family, leaving no surplus to 1^ up 
for a wet day^ never thinking that an additional nand 
for six or seven months, would add, if judiciously em- 
ployed, fifty per cent to the productiveness of the farm, 
and then leave a handsome sum to be laid by at the end 
of the year. It should be impressed on the minds of 
farmers that the principle of the success of our large 
manufactories, is the over production beyond the sup- 
port of the families engaged in them. Hence, if they 
only do just enough for their support, there can be no 
income." 

We copy from the Trantactiont, Mr. Hall's state- 
ment, as follows: 

My farm is located in the valley of New Lebanon, 
Columbia Co., in about 42|^; contains about 180 acres 
of improved land, which is composed of a variety of 
soils, viz: an alluvial clay loam on the flats, (about one- 
third of the whole,) which are generally kept in mea- 
dow. The other portions are gravel loam and slate 
and gravel, with the exception of some twenty acres, 
which are wet clay and gravel pastures, with a hard 
subsoil, bearing the variety of grasses usual on wet 
pastures. The other pastures used, are plowed and 
cropped in their rotation, say two years in every five, 
and are stocked with clover and herds grass. Hay 
used, clover and herds, with a slight mixture of red 
top on the low grounds. 

My dairy is composed of 16 cows; 3 three years old 
heifers, and two two years old. Cows of native breed, 
one full blood short-horned heifer, the others half 
bloods; the full blood heifer suckled her own calf and 
another, a half blood, through the season. One of my 
best cows lost her udder before the 1st of August, by 
the kine-pox, which disease very much injured the 
whole dairy for about five weeks. I also parted with 
one cow the last of September. 

Estimating the four heifers to be equal to three 
cows, I had no more than nineteen cows through the 
whole season. Add to this the hottest weather ever 
experienced for the same length of time, and a severe 
drouth for some five weeks, and I believe I have enu- 
merated all the disadvantages under which I labored. 



The feed of the cows was hay, grass, and dry corn 
stalks, with the exception of 30 two-horse wagon loads 
of pumpkins. The product was as follows: 
3,189 lbs. of butter, sold in the Boston mar- 
ket, at an average price of 19| cents per 
lb., which price perhaps is a fair criterion 

by which to judge of its quality, $621 84 

20 calves sold and two raised, 91 50 

Cream and milk used in a family of ten per- 
sons, at 15 cts. per day, 54 75 

Skimmed milk and buttermilk fed to the hogs 

215 days, at $1 .30 per day, 279 50 

$1,047 59 
The average qiutntity of milk from each cow per 
day, for 215 days, 26 lbs. Aggregate quantity for 
each cow, 5,590 lbs. Quantity of butter to the 100 
lbs. of milk, 3 lbs. 3 oz. Gross quantity of milk and 
butter, 109,395 lbs. 

Method hjf making. — ^Room used, kept as near a 
temperature of 60 degrees as may be. 

Milk strained into a large can placed in the 
1 milking yard, which adjoins the milk room, inside of 
which it is drawn by means of a conductor and faucet 
into the pans, usually about eight quarts in each pan; 
it is drawn over ice placed in the can whenever the 
temperature requires, consequently the cream rises in 
much loss time than when cooled in the ordinary way. 
It ought to stand 36 hours before being skimmed, but 
this time must be varied occasionally, as the weather 
changes. It should be skimmed when the milk is 
slightly changed, and before it is coagulated. The 
cream is put into stone jars and placed in a refrigera- 
tor in contact with ice, until it is churned, which is 
done every second or third day. Churn used, a cir- 
cular one with revolving arms or paddles, framed 
into a shaft of wood ; cream should never come in con- 
tact with iron. The motive power is a platform wheel 
turned by a small horse. The butter is salted with 
ground rock salt, passed through a fine sieve, that 
there may be no lumps or particles that will not 
dissolve. (How often have you had your teeth set on 
edge by coming in contact with a lump of salt, in 
otherwise good butter?) It is salted to suit the taste, 
and the market, (which requires it very mild unless it 
is designed for keeping a longer time than usnal;) it is 
then placed in the refrigerator and kept cool until it is 
taken out, worked on an inclined table with a break, 
packed in new tubs containing 25 lbs., and sent to mar- 
ket, which is done every week, always using ice in 
every part of the process, the weather requiring it. 

The committee will be better able to judge of the 
value of the milk and buttermilk, for hog feed, when I 
state that I have sold pigs, pork, and lard, to the 
amount of $1,063.09, at an expense of $667.00, for 
purchase money and feed, other than milk, and that 
my hogs have made, of the feed and materials given 
them to work, near 300 half-oord loads o[ manure, ih4 
value of wiiich every farmer ought to know. 

Daibt Statistics. — The committee appointed by 
the Society to award premiums on butter dairies, of 
which Hon. Mr. Dbnniston was chairman, appended 
to their report some interesting statistics, showing^ 
the great value and importance of this depart m.ent of 
husbandry. We invite attention to their remarks, 
which we herewith copy: 
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The committee would ask indulgence for a few mo- 
ments to remark, that butter dairies constitute the 
most valuable agricultural interest in- this state, and 
cannot receive too much of the fostering care of this 
society. 

In looking at the returns of the last state census, the 
article of wheat appears, at the first view, to be the 
most valuable crop produced in the state. 

The number of bushels raised in one year, is given at 
13,391,770, which, at 90 ots. per bushel, which is be- 
lieved to be a fair avers^o price in all parts of the 
state for several years together, yields $12,052,593. 

The quantity of butter made during the same year, 
was 79,501,733 pounds, which, at twelve and a half 
cents per pound, which is believed to be a similar fair 
average price, yields $9,937,716. 

To this may fairly be added, for increase of the bat- 
ter dairy, as follows; 

There were milked the same year, 999,490 oows, 
of which number three-fifths at least, it is estimated, 
were appropriated to butter dairies, and the remainder 
to cheese dairies. Three-fifths of the whole number 
would be 599,685, which would yield say 500,000 
calves, after throwing away the 99,6S5 for casualties, 
and in conformity to a custom which prevails in some 
l^aces, of killing them when one or two days old — 
enough, the committee think, to warrant them in say- 
ing that the increase of the 500,000 cows, in the shape 
of veal and calves raised, would be equal to two dol- 
lars per head, which would give $1,000,000. 

* There were the same year 1,584,354 hogs, worth 
doubtless upon an average, three dollars per head, one- 
third of which number may be considered as raised an- 
nually by the milk from the cows used for butter dai- 
ries. One third of the whole number is 528,114, 
which at three dollars each, is $1,584,342. The whole 
may be summed up as follows: 

79,501,733 lbs., butter 12^ cts. per lb.,. . $9,937,716 
Increase of 599,685 cows, after deducting 
the 99,685 for casualties, &c., as above, 

say 500,000, at $2 each, 1,000,000 

628,114 hogs, at $3 each, 1,584,342 

Total, $12,522,058 

The crop of wheat, as above, deducted,. . 12,052,593 

Leaving a balance in favor of the butter 

crop, of $469,465 

If the committee have estimated the increase from 
the cows too high, or if they have put down too many 
hogs as the product of the butter dairy, either or both 
items may be much diminished, and yet leave a 
balance in favor of the butter crop. 

Another advantage of the batter dairy over the 
wheat crop, consists in the cost of labor of production 
and transportation to market. The labor of females 
and boys is used mainly in the milking of cows and 
making the butter, which ia cheaper than the labor re- 
quired in plowing, sowing, and threshing the wheat, 
and carrying it to market. 

The cost of transportation to market is greatly in 
fwor of the butter dairy. 

Forty firkins of butter and three tons of pork would 
be considered a good crop from a very considera^ 
ble farm, and yet this quantity would not make more 
than five or six two horse wagon loads, while six hun- 
dred busheh of wheat, the product of a moderate farm, 
would make twenty wagon loads, and the cost of rail- 
road or canal transportation would show a similar ina- 
quality. 

Moreover, • the prooess of grazing in making the 
dairy crops, continually fertilizes the soil, and in this 
respect it exhibits a decided advantage over the wheat 



crop, as the process of plowing gradually wears upon 
and reduces its fertility. 

The butter dairy is also very uniform and reliable, 
while the wheat crop is subject to many oontingencies. 

The above calculations are not claimed to be quite 
accurate, but they are believed to be sufficiently so to 
show that the butter dairy is the most valuable farm- 
ing interest in the state, and worthy the most favora- 
ble regard of every friend of agriculture. 

Phopobtion or thb Ambbicav Population En- 
gaged IN AORICULTUBfi. — Uoo. £l.I8HA WHITTI.EP 

SET, in an address before an agricultural society in 
Ohio, gives the following statistics in relation to the 
number of persons engaged in different occupations in 
this country, from which it appears those engaged in 
agricultare ontnuraber those engaged in the learned 
professions, navigation, m«nufaotares, and commerce, 
iRore than three to one; and the annual value of agricul* 
tural products is upwards of 650,000,000 of dollars: 

No. of persons in the learned professions, 65,265 

*' " internal navigation,... 33,076 ^ 

" " navigating the ocean, .. . 56,021 

" " manufactures. 79 1 ,74* 

" " commerce,...' 117,607 

" " agriculture, 3,719,961 

The annual value of agricnlture is, $654,387,579 

The value of importations for the fiscal 
year, ending on the 30th of June last, 

was, 121,691,797 

The value of export ations, domestic and 

foreign, for the same period, was 113,488,516 

Amount of imports and exports^ $235,180,313 

which is some over one-third of the value 
of our agriculture. 

Salt not a Preventive of the Potato Disease. 
— ^Thos. W. Ward states, in the Massachusetts PioW' 
wan, that he has tried salt for potatoes by putting it 
on the hill at planting time, both before and after the 
potatoes were covered. He could not perceive that it 
did in the least prevent or check the rotj but when 
the salt was put on before the potatoes were covered, 
" it very much retarded the coming up of the potatoes, 
— some of the hills being a week and n^ore behind their 
neighbors where no salt was put ; nor did it prevent the 
mouldering of the leaf and the decay of the toj^'' 

Prof. Johnston, in some remarks on the potato 
disease, in a late number of the Edinburgh Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture, observes — ** It has been said, 
in some parts of Scotland, that the disease was pre- 
vented by the use of saline mixtures, in 1845, but the 
same mixtures failed of their effect in the hands of the 
same parties in 1846. At the present moment, sul- 
phate of magnesia is lauded as a specific against th« 
disease, because of some supposed good effects pro- 
duced by it near Whitby, in 1846. I fear, however, 
that should the disease be equally virulent and exten- 
sive in 1847, this salt will lose its character like all the 
others.^' 

SiTCCESBFirL SuBSOiUNO. — Henry Colman says, that 
Smith of DeanstoB, when ho commenced operations, 
about 20 years ago, had on a part of his farm not 
more than four or four and a half inches of surface soil; 
but having applied the system of thorough draining, 
and used the subsoil plow, he can now turn up more 
than 16 inohes of good soil. Subsoiling had failed in 
some parts of England, where very heavy clay and 
quicksand prevailed. In one case there was a crop of 
35 bushels of wheat per acre, where the subsoil fur- 
rows were across the drains; and only 27{ bushels 
where they were parallel with the drains 
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MICHIGAN AS AN AGRICULTURAL STATE. 



Messrs. EDiTOBS^-Ravingf been a subscriber to tbe 
Cultivator, as well as a constant reader, sinoe its eom- 
menoement, I feel in some sort entitled to olaim a 
plaoe in your oolamns. At a time when so much at* 
tention has been attracted to western lands, as is shown 
by the great and increasiiig emigration from the At- 
lantic states, and when much and intentional misrepre- 
sentation exists, I purpose to send you a few obser- 
vations on the agrionltoral capabilities of Michigan. 
These are designed not so much to create a favorable 
prejudice in behalf of my adopted state, as to exhibit, 
in a just light, the distinctive characteristics of the 
eastern and western states, and in particular of that 
one of the latter which has been the subject of per- 
haps both extremes of misrepresentation. I am en- 
couraged to this by the opinion that your journal is 
one of that extended circulation and liberal character 
which invites information from all parts of our varied 
ODuntry. 

I commence, then, with some observations upon the 

Gbnbral Charactkr of trb Lower Pektksitla 
OF MiCHioAK. — One of the most striking features of 
Michigan, is the great extent of water by which it is 
surrounded. The chain of great IiUkcs form a penin- 
sular coast of more than 1,200 miles, which is sup- 
|klied with an uncommon number of good harbors. 

The latter are due, mainly, to the unusual volume 
and depth of the streams, some of which are naviga^ 
ble for river steamboats for more than 100 miles from 
their mouths. On the western coast, these streams 
generally expand into lakes just within the bar at their 
mouths, many of which are sufficient in size and depth 
to float a navy. It will at once be obvious that these 
features a£R>rd the peninsular state a more ready and 
cheap access to markets, from every part of the inte- 
rior, than any other equal extent of territory in the 
union. 

Michigan is also furnished with an unusual number 
of small interior lakes, which cover a proportion of her 
surface etjual to one acre in thirty-ninc. 

The fact is well established that climate depends 
lees on latitude than on the conformation of the sur- 
face and the relative position of land and water. The 
great inland lakes of the northern frontier of the Uni- 
ted States, as they are one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of its physical geography, so they give rise, 
in connection with some other features, to the most re- 
markable modifications of climate. It is not my pur- 
pose to discoss the causes of this phenomenon, but 
simply to exhibit facts; and that these may not appear 
to be mere hypothesis, let us appeal to an acknow- 
ledged authority^the thermometer. Dr. Forrey, au- 
thor of a work on ** the Climate of the United States," 
eompariag the observations taken at the difierent mili- 
tary posts of the United States, remarks, that '' at the 
posts on large bodies of water, the mean temperature 
of winter is higher, and that of summer lower than in 
the opposite locatities. Thus, Fort Brady, at Sault 
8tc. Marie, shows a diflerenco of only 42 degrees 11 
minutes, between the mean temperature of winter and 
summer, while Hancock Barracks, half a degree fur- 
ther south, in the state of Maine, distant only 150 
miles from the sea coast, exhibits a difference of 46 de- 
gress 19 minutes, and comparing the warmest and 
coldest month, the difierenoe of the former is 47 de- 
grees 22 minutes, and that of the latter 54 degrees 70 
minutes." Again, ** so remarkable is the influence of 



large bodies of water in modifying the range of the 
thermometer, that although Fort Brady is nearly 7 de- 
grees north of Fort Mifflin, near Philadelphia, and not- 
withstanding the mean annual temperature is 14 de- 
grees less, yet the contrast in tbe seasons of vrinter 
and summer is not so great at the former as at the lat- 
ter.'' During a residence of eleven years on Detroit 
ri^r, the extreme lowest point of the thermometer 
was 12 degrees below 0, while in central New- York 
the thermometer several times, within the same period , 
ssnk to 35 degrees below. 

Winter in Michigan lasts from three to four months, 
during moat of- which the ground is covered with snow, 
to the depth of from one to two feet. During eight 
months of the year cattle will find subsistence for them- 
selves, in the woods and plains. The ground is fit for 
the plow about the 20th of March, and frequently much 
earlier. About harvest, which is in July, there is very 
commonly a period of several weeks duration , during 
which scarcely any rain falls. This circumstance, 
though often prejudicial to some crops, is of advantage 
to the wheat grower, enabling him to harvest that 
staple article with the least labor, and free from rust. 

I do not remember to have seen this fact alluded to, 
as among the characteristic advantages of Michigan, 
as a wheat producing state, but it deserves to be. 

The prevailing winds, for at least four days in five, 
throughout the year, are west or south-westerly, and 
these are almost invariably attended by pleasant wea- 
ther. The north and east winds are sometimes at- 
tended by cold storms, but never of so long duration 
as on the Atlantic coast. Showers come from the 
west or southwest; last generally but a few hours, and 
are most frequent in the night. These facts, added 
to the usually mild character of tbe westerly winds, 
and the effect of the surrounding waters in equalizing 
the temperature, give to Michigan an uncommon pro- 
portion of clear days, and a climate more than ordina- 
rily free from sudden and great variations, and from 
long periods of cold wet weather. In short, they pro- 
duce that happy medium between extremes, which is 
the most healthful and desirable. 

The autumns are commonly mild and protracted; 
the season of Indian summer, which lasts from two to 
six weeks, being one of the most soothing and delicious 
knovm under any parallel on the globe. 

To these favorable features there is frequently a draw- 
back in the variable weather of spring. This is subject 
to frosts, occurring sometimes in April or May, several 
weeks after the orchards are in bloom, and which great- 
ly impair if not destroy the prospect of fruit for the 
year. This calamity occurs about as often as once in 
four years. 

Another most important feature of Michigan, is the 
character of her toUt. While in the more broken dis- 
tricts of the eastern states the soils are in great part 
derived by decomposition from the underlaying rocks, 
are usually of little depth, and in the primary districts, 
(which include most of New England,) of sterile cha- 
racter, those of Michigan are made up of the relics of 
previously existing rocks, or of the rooks of diiitant por- 
tions of the country, which have been broken up and 
spread over the surface, by widely operating geologi- 
cal causes. Whatever these may have been, it is suf- 
ficient for our present purpose to say, that they have 
covered the rocks of the peninsula with a deposit, va- 
I rying from one to 100 feet in depth; consisting of sand 
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gravel, and water- worn masses, from a great Tariety 
of rocks, with occasional local beds of clay. 

The peouliariiies of the soils thus constituted, are, 
first, their extreme depth, and loose, grarelly texture; 
permitting the copious absorption, retention, and per- 
eolation of rain water, and giving rise to great abun- 
dance of springs, streams, and lakes; allowing a wide 
range for the roots of plants; rendering the soil easily 
arable, and less susceptible to the eflects of drouth. 
Secondly, the fertile nature of the materials. Lime- 
stone being one of the most abundant rocks of the pe- 
ninsula and the adjoining lake oovmtry, /tme constitutes 
a large ingredient in those soils; the abundance of 
that mineral being apparent, not only as a constituent 
of the soil, but in niunerons and extensive beds of marl. 
To this fact, in an eminent degree, is to be attributed 
the superior adaptation of the soils of Michigan for 
wheat; that grain, as is well known, demanding a 
large snpply of lime. 

The trap rocks, which exist to a great extent in the 
region of lake Superior, also furnished a large propor* 
tion of the constituents of this deposit, and these rocks 
are known to produce some of the most fertile soils on 
the globe. To this character of the sml is added a 
rolling surface, with sufBcient descent from the higher 
grounds, (which are about 600 feet above Lake Erie,) 
K> give rapidity to the streams, and furnish a vast 
amount of water power. 

These characteristics, in connection with some al- 
ready alluded to, tend to give a salubrity to the cli- 
mate which is not found to an equal extent in other 
parts of the Mississippi valley. Probably no new 
country is more free from prevalent diseases than those 
parts of Michigan which have not been rendered un- 
healthy by artificial agency. The unusual number of 
mill dams, which are not unfrequently made to flood 
large tracts covered with timber, are rendered by the 
haste and im'^rndence of settlers, a chief source of 
fi^brile disease, and have helped to give erroneoos im- 
pressions of the true character of the country. 

None of the new states have been more fortunate 
than Michigan in the. character of its inhabitants, most 
of whom are thrifty and intelligent farmers and capi- 
talists from the eastern and middle states. The amount 
of cnpital expended in public improvements, roads, and 
millb, hince 1836, equals that of many parts of the Uni- 
ted States which have several times its population. 
Yet the annual surplus of its great staple, for exporta- 
tion, much exceeds its capabilities in that particular. 
With a population of 300,000, the wheat crop of the 
last two years probably exceeds 15,000,000 of bushels; 
a proportion greater hy at least one third, than that of 
any other state in the union. The average yield of 
wheat may be stated at 20 bushels per acre, and the 
price per bushel at from 50 to 80 cents. The price 
of unimproved lands varies from $1 to $5 per acre; 
that of improved farms from $5 to $20. From these 
data my eastern readers may calculate for themselves 
the comparative profit of farming here and with them. 

The advantages of Michigan as a wool-growing 
state are beginning to be appreciated. The surface, 
broken into gentle hills and valleys, is covered with 
a spontaneous growth of grasses, which are relished by 
sheep and cattle, and will alone furnish them sus- 
tenance for at least eight months in the year. The 
export of wool from Detroit alone in 1844, but a few 
years from the first introduction of sheep into the 
state, was 236,000 lbs. Since then, the hills and 
meadows of many parts of the state have been covered 
with fine flocks. 

Ail the varieties of fruit which ripen in the eastern 
and middle states, are found to flourish luxuriantly in 
Michigan. Many plants and fruits which belong to 
much lower latitudes, are either found growing here 



naturally, or are easily acclimated. It ia an evidence 
of the mildness of the climate that the vweet potato 
and tobacco plant are cultivated successfully in many 
parts of the state. The apples, pears, and phuits, 
produced by the orchards upon Detroit river, though 
little pains have been taken in their cultivation, are 
not surpassed for flavor and vigor in any part of the 
world. Peaches are raised in great perfection thnragh- 
out the state, though liable occasionaily to be cut off 
by late froats in spring. 

Pine and oak lumber constitute a large and inoreaa- 
ing article of export. Ohio and Illinots are principal* 
ly supplied from this source, and a hundred millions of 
feet are annually exported to all the neighboring 
states, and to New- York. 

The extensive cocuts abound with fisheries of white 
fish and salmon trout, esteemed the finest of fresh wa 
ter fish, and which constitute a valuable item of ex 
port. 

The lower peninsula of Michigan is very generally 
surrounded hy a belt of timbered lands, embracing the 
greater part of the border counties. On the eastern 
side this tract rises gradually from the water, present- 
ing a somewhat level surface, and is frequently flat and 
wet. Oh the western side the surface is more broken, 
and the soil more gravelly and dry. Throughout a 
large portion of the interior, and occasionally amid 
these timbered tracts, occur openings and plains, with 
some small prairies. 

If the above renuvks are favorably received, I pro- 
pose in two succeeding oommunications, to describe 
these two classes of lands, into whioh Michigan may 
be considered as mainly divided, vix., oak openings, 
and timbered lands. Bsla Hubbahd. 

DetraUy M&y 4, 1847, 



A RURAL PICTURE. 
{By MiCBASi, Bairc s -- pwUi tked in 1770.) 

Now aober Industry, niastrioot pcrwer ! 
Halh raised the peacanil coctaic*, calm abode 
or iuiioc?nc« and juy : iv>w, •weatiiift, euitles 
The »hinitiff ploMrshare ; tamea th« Mubooni loil 
Leacte the long drain alniig the uiU'ertile marah; 
Bida the bleak hill with Ternal verdure Woam, 
The haunt of flocka ; aikd clothe* the barren heath 
With waving harve»u and the goldeii grain. 

Fair (Vom hia hand behold the rillaire riee, 
In rural pride, 'moiig iniermiiigled trrca ! 
Above who»e afred tops the jnyt'ot twains, 
At even-tide descending Irom the hill. 
With eye enankoured, mark ihe many wreaths 
Of pillared smoke, high curling to the clouds. 
The streets resound with Lab(n''8 variooa vmce, 
Who whistles at his work. Gay on the ffreea. 
Young bloomiug boys, and girls with golden hs'r. 
Trip, nimble-footed, wanton in fhcir piay, 
The village hctpe. All in a reverend row, 
Their grey-haired grandaires, silting in the smii 
Before the gate, and leaning on the stafl^, 
The well-remembered stories of their yonth 
Recount, and shake their aged locks with joy. 

How fair a prospect rises to the eye, 
Where beanty vies in all her vernal forma, 
For ever pleasant, and for ever new \ 
Swells the ejiolting thought, expands the soul, 
Drowning each ruder care : a blooming train 
Of bright ideas rushes on the mind, 
Imaginntion rouaes at the scene; 
And backward, through the gloom of ages past, 
Beholds Arcadia, like a ruraiqueen, 
Encircled with her swains and rosy nymphs, 
The niBSy dance eoudocting on the gn;ett. 
Fat on the filain, ami mountain's sunny aide, 
Ijarge droves of oxen, and the fleecy flocka, 
Feed undisturbed; and fill the echoing air 
With rou4ic grateful to the roaster's aw^ 
The traveller slops, and gases round and roond 
O^er all the scenes that animate bis heart 
With mirth and music. Even the mendicant, 
Bowbent with age, that on the old gray stone, 
Sole sitting, suns him in the public way, 
Feels h» heart leap, and to himself he aingt . 
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Fbwc« Posts, — Some ten years since, I introdnced 
into this place, a kind of fence posts then new here, 
which are becoming pretty generally in use in this vi- 
cinity, for door-yard fences, and which, economy and 
durability considered, are believed to be among the 
best. I have thought that a description of it might 
be useful to some of the readers of the *' Cultivator.^' 

It is formed by taking a stone t{ feet long, 12 or 15 
inches wide, 4 to 6 inches thiok. A hole is drilled, 2 
inches deep, about 5 inches from the front end, to ad- 
mit a dowelj and one 20 inches from the first for the 
foot of a brace. A piece of scantling, 4 or 5 inches 
square, of a length to correspond with the height of 
the fence, Is placed upon the stone and connected with 
it by a short dowel, and secured by a brace formed of 
half-inch round iron. Melted lead or brimstone will 
secure the end of the brace inserted in the stone, and 
a two inch wood screw or spike that connected with 
the post. The braoe should form an angle of about 45 
degrees. Where a gate is wanted, it is well to have 
one stone sufficiently large for both gate-posts. A small 
piece of iron resembling a screw-nut, should be placed 
on the dowel, between the end of the post and the stone, 
that the post may be kept dry. The posts being thus 
kept from the ground, and well painted, their dura- 
bility will be apparent to all. Another advantage is, 
especially on clay soils, the fence will keep its posi- 
tion much better than where posts are placed in the 
ground. If the stone are well levelled and bedded in 
the first place, the fence will remain perfectly straight 
year after year, — the frost not affecting them in the 
least, excepting a few days in the spring when the 
ground is thawing. Should a close board fence be 
wanted, it would be best, perhaps, to have the stone 
somewhat larger, and the braces a little longer ^ but 
for ordinary open fences, those above described will be 
found sufficiently large. Geo. Hapoood. Warren, 
Ohio, June 22, 1847 

Thokouoh Prspakation or the Soil for Crops. 
— I notice an article in your June number on the 
value of thorough preparation of ground for crops. I 
will make a remark, that one extra full working of 
ground, is worth at least 20 loads of common farm- 
yard manure, say 200 bushels per acre; (bushels are 
my choioe in regulating manure on land, over loads;) 
and I think two extra plowings, if well done,- worth 
400 bushels manure. I do not at this time, remember 
ever to have seen land that was properly prepared, 
much injured with the usual mishaps of the farmer. 
What I call a full preparation for wheat, is to plow 
your land as shoal as you can, say from two to four 
inches; then pack with a roller, and after remaining in 
that state for some two or three weeks, to harrow 
well, say two, three, or five times in a place, accord- 
ing to the quantity of grass on the sod turned down; 
then in a week, to give a cross plowing, which is to go 
fiill as deep as the first; then harrow with large teeth 
as deep as you can; drive them in the ground seven 
or eight inches. My object is, never to expose over 
1| to 4 inches of the earth to the action of sun 
and air, unless you allow me a largo amount of ma- 
nure, when I would go deeper. Just before sowing 
my crop, I like another plowing. I have some eight 
or ten acres of land, wliioh I worked two years in wheat, 
and neither year was the preparation such as I liked; 
and last fall, I determined to use every efibrt to have 
it prepared, and I worked it fourteen times; and 
this crop is the best of the three, wf far, save about 



one and a half or two acres, which is of a heavy na- 
ture, and I did not get it so well water furrowed as I 
had it the first year. This time three years, on one 
edge of this cut, I put six or eight loads, (with extra 
sides to the cart — 36 to 40 bushels,) of the rough ma- 
nure from my barn-yard, and spread it on the grass. 
Farmers coming into the field, wanted to know the 
cause of the grass being better there than on the 
the adjoining land. The manure then applied covered 
12 corn lands, say 4 feet wide, and some 300 or 400 
long. After the ground was plowed for wheat, I ma- 
nured all alike; plainly to the row did that coarse 
stuff show, and still shows in this crop, which has 
fixed me in the use of such manure. I have some 
eight or nine acres dressed as above,- for wheat this 
fall. M. GoLDSBORouGH. Trappe, Md., June 10, 
1847. 

Draining. — With reference to draining in soils 
abounding with ferruginous matter, (alluded to at p. 
Ill of the present volume,) in the south of England 
it was found that when sea beach, that is, gravel from 
the sea shore, was used for filling up the drains, they 
did their duty, but either stones or chalk used for the 
same purpose, would be cemented into a mass, and 
close them. 

Poultry. — I frequently see remarks on poultry. I 
fancied in -the old country, that I had discovered hens 
to save early and late broods of chickens, and I re-- 
member having 76 of the size of pigeons, in the month 
of October, besides innumerable others for the small 
stock of a dozen hens. In the old country, however, 
the hens breed three, and not un frequently four times 
yearly. Moulting time commences in England about 
the second week in July. I was therefore particular 
to have the early broods strong enough to bear the 
loss of their feathers; later broods I was careful should 
not be hatched until about the 14th July, that they 
might escape the penalty of moulting. I never lost 
any in the fall of the year at blackberry time, when 
numbers die off, it is said, from eating this fruit. I, 
however, attributed the loss of chickens to their moult- 
ing. I seldom lost any from the gapes. When I did, 
I had invariably detected them previously straying 
into the geese pen. In the manure of these birds, a 
small green worm generates, which I considered els 
poison to the young chicken, and one cause of the gapes. 

In kept in open yard, fenced against ingress, having 
a shed and plenty of water at command. In farm- 
yard manure, immense quantities of small red worms 
generate, which are easily accessible to chickens. 
I set the hens at liberty from the coops in a few 
days, but they had to be watched from wandering, fed 
sparingly with wheat scraps, frequently only twice 
daily, for when insects and worms are plentiful the 
chickens will feed themselves, and I had no difficultv in 
raising a large stock. I attributed my success to watch- 
ing the moulting time, and keeping the chickens when 
young from the geete pen. 

HemlocjT Offensive to Vermin. — I believe it 
would be found that hemlock timber, if used for grana- 
ries, &c., would not bo infested with rats and mice; 
the wood being hateful to them. 

Liming Land. — The application of lime to land, as 
described by Mr. Haines, (p. 175,) as being prac- 
tised in Morris Co., N. J., so exactly assimilates to 
that of some of the midland counties in England, that 
I woold have fancied that Mr. H. had been a Severn- 
side farmer. Fifty busheU of lime per acre, and no 
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moref may soiiiiid as being a small quantity, when ap* 
plied at twice, to produce lasting benefit to land; 
since we know that other qaanities may be laid on ad 
iibitum. To account for this difference, it may be iwf- 
ficient to notice that in all probability ; the lime of 
Morris county is made from the manganat rock. The 
only article on the manganese lime that I remember 
perusing, was a pretty long one in ** Marshairs Mid- 
land Coanties," I think, in describing the husbandry of 
Derbyshire. 

Subsoil Plowing, p. 196.— I have hiTariably no- 
ticed that in sinking wells, a stratum of bhie marl, of 
the thickness of two or three feet, is met with above 
the springs. Might not Mr. Oillct be indebted to 
the marl for his 22 inch com. Would he test tke 
earth with an acid, to ascertain if it were so f A. M. 
TortmtOf C, W.f June, 1847. 



Fish por Mawxthe. — J. G. Chabstt, obtained a 
premium of the Rhode Island Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Domestio Industry, for a series of experiments 
in relation to the use offish as manure. He states that 
he has used fish for this purpose eight years in succes* 
sion, with the exception of one year. / His mode of 
using them is by making them into a compost with 
muck and soil. For field crops, he allows five bar- 
rels of fish to a cord. For roots, he adds to the heap 
ashes and rock- weed. One spring, when digging over 
his compost, he mixed two casks of lime with a part 
of the heap, and tried it by the side of that which con- 
tained no lime. No difference was perceptible in the 
crop the f^rst season, but ho thought the lime '' showed 
it.self ^' the second season. The application of fish in 
a ** green state " to the surface of grass land, he docs 
not approve, believing it to be a wajctcful method, '' as 
the atmosphere gets more than the soil,'' and the efflu- 
via is very annoying to the ncighborhoiod. Both wet 
and dry soils, he says are benefitted by the fish com- 
post, but he applies it mostly to dry lands. He states, 
however, that it is quick in its action, and of sh<Mrt du- 
ration. He proved this by an experiment. In 1840, 
he divided a piece of land into two equal parts; on 
one part he put eight cords of fish compost per acre; 
on the other part ho put an equal quantity of stable and 
hog-pen manure, mixed together, plowing in the ma- 
nure on both parts. The two lots were planted to po- 
tatoen At harvest, the crop was judged to be fifteen 
per cent, best whore the fish compost was used, and 
the potatoes were also fairer and better. After the 
crop M'as dug, he sowed the lots to rye and grass- 
seed, without manure, and in 1841 he harvested over 
thirty bushels per acre; but the crop was judged to be 
twenty-five per cent, the best on the portion manured 
with the fish compost. In 1842, the scale began to 
turn. The two lots were in clover and herds-grass, 
(timothy,) but the crop was in favor of the stable and 
hog-pen mnnure by fifteen per cent., and the two fol- 
lowing years the part to which the fish compost had 
been applied, produced scarcely anything but sorrel, 
the clover and grass beiV)g nearly all deii^, while the 
other part continued to produce good crops of hay. In 
1845, he broke up the field and planted it to corn; the 
whole being manured alike; the crop ten per cent, 
best on the part where the stable and hog-pen manure 
had been put. The next year, 1846, the field was 
planted to potatoes, and the yield was alike on the two 
portions. From this experiment, extending through 
six years, he concludes that fish manure, though high- 
ly valuable from its cheapness and fertilizing effects, 
is chiefly absorbed by the first crop, and does not affect 
the soil after the tliird year from its application. 

It may be proper to remark that the fish alluded to 
are a species caught in immense numbers along the 
shores of Buzzard's Bay, Long Island Sound, and per- 



haps other places. They are not considered of any 
Talue except for manure. 

iNFLtTENCE OT THE RHtTBARB PlAWT Ilf PRODtf- 

ciHG Okavel.— The fourteenth mimber of Braith- 
waite's Retrospect of Practical Medicine and Surgery, 
contains an article on this subject which is cslcnlated 
to alarm those who indulge in the pies and tarts made 
of this palateable plant. It seeras that it fosnishes the 
material a£ one of the most painful and dangercras 
diseases to which the human system is subject. 

The substance of the article is briefly this: — The 
young stalks of rhubarb contain oxalic acid, and hard 
water contains lime; and consequently those who eat 
articles of food made of the plant, and drink snch wa- 
ter, are introducing into their system the constituent 
ingredients of the mulberry calculus, which is an oxa- 
late of lime; and if they are dyspeptic, and unable to 
digest the add, ** are very likely mdeed to incur the 
pain and the exceeding peril of a renal concretion of 
that kind." *^ The oxalate was foond in three oat of 
four after eating the rhubarb.'* 

This, it must be admitted, is rather startling. The 
mulberry calculus is the most painful form of the con- 
cretion of the kidney's and bladder. The rhubarb plant 
has come into extensive use, and is generally consider- 
ed a very wholesome article of diet. If the danger of 
using it is as great as is represented in the Retrospect, 
it should be universally known. Indeed, there would 
seem to be reason to infer that the danger is not con- 
fined to those who use limestone water, for the acid 
will probably combine with other bases as well as ^nth 
lime. The presence of oxalic acid in the plant, percep- 
tible to the taste, would lead one to conclude, a priori, 
that the ascribed effect would result from its use, 
whenever it is not decomposed by the stomach, whieh 
seems to be the case in the greater pro|)ortion .of in- 
stances; and the experiments leave little room to 
doubt its agency in the production of oxalate gravel in 

tlia urine. J. 6. C. York, Pa,, June, 1847. 

•• • • * 

Fixing Ammonia. — The May mnnber of yoor ex- 
cellent periodical is before me, but contains no expla- 
nation of the " apparent discrepancy,'' noticed in your 
April paper, under the head of fixing ammonia. Lest 
so interesting a matter should pass unheeded, I will 
venture an illustration. Gypsum is not, as yonr cor- 
respondent supposes, a super-sulphate, but is strictly a 
neutral salt. The table he quotes, was propounded by 
Geoffry, an old chemist, and was suggested by the fact 
that a combination of any of those bases (alkalies or 
earths) with sulphuric acid, is decomposed by the ad- 
dition of any base occurring before it in the table. 

To be fully understood, I copy the table ** of the af- 
finity which certain bodies have for sulphuric aoid," 
via: — 

Sulphuric acid. — 1. Barytes; 2. Strontia; 3. Po- 
tassa; 4. Soda; 5. Lime; 6. Magnesia; 7. Ammonia. 

Now, if we add magnesia to a solution of sulphate 
of ammonia, the magnesia combines with the sulphu- 
ric acid, and the ammonia is set free. Lime, again, 
will take the acid from magnesia, and baryta will sur- 
mount all other affinity to obtain the acid. 

*^ But it is now known," says Dr. Draper, in his 
Text-Book of Chemistry, pp. 167 and 168, that these 
tables are far from exhibiting the order of afllinlties; a 
weaker affinity often overcomes a stronger, by reason 
of the intervention of disturbing extraneous causes; 
and tables so constructed, lead, therefore, to contra- 
dictory conclusions. Some very simple consideration.'? 
may illustrate this. Potassium, (the metallic base of 
potash,) can take oxygen from carbon at low tempe- 
ratures, or in other words, decompose carbonic acid 
gas, but it by no means follows that the affinity of 
potassium for oxygen is greater than that of carbon. 
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And accordingly we find that at higher temperatures 
oarfoon can take oxygen from potaasiam. Indeed, un- 
der the influence of heat, h'ght and electricity , we flnd 
all kinds of chemical changes going on; and in the 
same manner the condition of form exerts a remarka- 
ble influence in these respects, so that cohesion and 
elasticity may be placed among the predisposing 
causes producing chemical results. If a number of 
bodies exist in solution together, they will at once ar- 
range themselves in such a way under the influence of 
cohesion as to produce insoluble precipitates, if that be 
possible; or, under the influence of electricity, to de- 
termine the evolution of a gas. We have, therefore, 
no true measure of aflinity, for the relation of bodies 
chaagea in this respect with external conditions, and 
the tables of Geofiry are only tables of the order of 
decomposition, and not of the order of affinity." Cer- 
tain phenomena observed by chemists tend to show 
that when a number of salts, as for example, sulphate 
of lime, (gypsum,) and carbonate of ammonia are dis- 
solved together in water, there occurs a division of 
eaoh acid between the two bases, and of each base be- 
tween the two acids, so that at first there exists in so- 
Ution sulpha:e of lime, sulphate of ammonia, and car- 
bonate of ammonia, while carbonat-e of lime being 
nearly insoluble, separates. But the carbonic acid at- 
tracts a new portion of lime to keep up the division; 
this it must obtain from the gypsum, its acid in tnrn 
combining with the ammonia; the carbonate of lime 
separates, and thus the process goes on till all the 
lime is converted into carbonate, and the ammonia 
into sulphate. 

[t is quite probable that all the beneficial effects of 
gypsum cannot be ascribed to its power of fixing am- 
monia, as it in many instances serves directly for the 
food of plants; and also exerts some influence on the 
mechanical texture of the soil. .According to Dr. 
Fresenius, certain salts, as sal-ammoniac, glauber 
salts, (sulphate of soda,) and common salt, render 
gypsum more soluble than it is alone, probably from 
the decomposition of a portion of it, and the formation 
of more soluble compounds, according to the principle 
of the distribution of acids and bases. Since one part 
of gypsum requires 430 parts of water for solution, its 
application may not be beneficial to a groat extent in 
dry situations; from this, also^ results its durability as 
a manure. 

It is obvious that upon soils which are already sup- 
plied by nature, its further application would be inju- 
dicious. 

The fact that gypaum acts effectually in fixing am- 
monia, may be rendered evident by comparing the 
•dor of two vessels containing urine, (into one of 
which a portion of gypsum has been introduced,) that 
have been allowed to stand exposed to the air for seve- 
ral days. 

When the spirit of inquiry and trust that animates 
your correspondent, pervades the whole mass of the 
agricultural community, dissipating prejudice and wil- 
ting ignorance, then it may be expected that science 
** will do her perfect work;'* and what perfection may 
we not anticipate from enlightened practice under her 
auspices 7 

In conclusion, I would recommend for the study of 
•very farmer, some elementary work on chemistry, of 
a good ehMract$r^ as Dr. Draper's — price 75 cts; or 
B. Silliman's jr., — price $1.00. S. W. Johnson. 
Deer Hiver, N, F., May 9, 1847. 

OsAOK Orange. — Under this head, in the May 

number of the Cultivator, you say — " How it may 

stand the winters of this latitude we are unable to say, 

but deem it well worth a trial, being confident that 

i will answer admirably if it should prove sulHciently 



hardy.'' About ten years since I planted some seeds 
of the Osage Orange in rather an unfavorable situa- 
tion. A few plants came up; for two or three years 
their growth was very litrle. They were afterwards 
removed to a more favorable location, when ♦.hey im- 
proved rapidly, throwing out lateral shoots in great 
abundance. Some winters the trees were afiect^ by 
frost; others they were not; whether owing to the cli- 
mate, or the luxuriant growth of the tree, I am unable 
to determine; but enough survived every winter to an- 
swer the purposes of hedging. A shoot of the last 
year's growth measures more than eleven feet in 
length. G. S. ErU, Pa., May ill, 1847. 

OsAOB Oranoe for Hbdoes. — 'I see by the May 
number of the Cultivator, that some of your citizens 
have got on seed of the Osage Orange, for experiment. 
Three years ago I procured some of the seed, and 
planted it without any preparation other than prepa- 
ring the ground, (a sandy loam,)and putting it in, in 
good condition to produce any vegetable production. 
That aelMon, (three years ago,) was very dry here. 
The seed did not germinate, but lay in the ground un- 
til the following year; and then I believe almost every 
seed came up, and grew vigorously. The plants stood 
the following winter well. None of them were injured 
by the following winter, (which was a very severe one,) 
except a few inches of a second growth, which started 
late in the fall. For hedges, thu would rather be an 
advantage than otherwise; as it would tend to make 
the hedge more oompaet, without the trouble of prun- 
ing. This last winter, none of the young trees suf- 
fered more by our climate than an apple tree; and the 
growth being quite equal to that of a young apple tree, 
both in the nursery and tbe few I set out. I therefore 
conclude, as far as I have had experience with the 
Osage Orange, that it will bear the climate of the 
north as well as the apple. Whether it will bear 
fruit is yet to be known. To form a hedge, I judge it 
would be as well, if not better, to plant the seeds, 
keeping them clean, where they are wanted for the 
hedge, as I find them a very trouUesome article to 
transplant. The thorns on them are very numerous 
and very sharp. D. Minis. BeaveTf Pa., 1847. 



Sheep Husbandry in Virginia. — I see a oommu- 
ntoation in the June number of the Cultivator, in rela- 
tion to the agricultural advantages of Nelson Co., Ya., 
signed ^' Nelson." Among other things mentioned, he 
speaks of the adaptation of that section of oountry to 
the growing of fine wool, upon the authority of Samuel 
Patterson, Esq., of Washington Co., Pa. If '' Nelson " 
will cross the mountain into the adjoining county of 
Augusta, he will there find a flock of pure Merinos, 
brought from Vermont, which have been living and 
thriving for the last two years as well, probably, as 
they ever did at the North. No disease has ever been 
seen among them. This season, the whole flock, (94,) 
a large proportion lambs, averaged within a fraction 
of 5 lbs. clean wool per head. . One two year old ram 
sheared 9 lbs. 4 oz. This flock have had no extra 
keep, yet they have been fat the year round. This is 
proof by experience, that this part of Virginia is well 
adapted to the growing of fine wool. I have paid 
some attention to the subject during the last four 
years, having travelled considerably in the southern 
and southwestern states, (not by steamboat or steam- 
car,) but on horseback, and never have, in my opinion 
seen a country better fitted by nature for sheep hu> 
bandry than this section of Virginia. The greatest 
drawback here, is the destruction of sheep by the num- 
berless hordes of worthless cur dogs, (kept generally 
by worthless men,) which go prowling about the couU' 
try seeking what they may devour. I hope that mcaof 
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will be nsed, when the next census is being taken, to 
ascertain the number of sheep annually lost in this 
state by dogs, and their value. It will, I have no 
doubt, astonish the natives. Augusta. 

Proper Construction or LioHTNiiro Rods. - 
As the season is fast approaching in which large 
quantities of hay and grain are to be stored, I wish to 
call the attention of your numerous readers to the im- 
portance of protecting their barns by lightning rods. 

It is well known that the warm vapor arising from 
newly filled bams, has a strong affinity for electricity, 
and on the near approach of a thunder cloud, places 
such buildings in imminent danger; but a prejudice has 
arisen against the use of conductors, from the improper 
manner in which they have generally been construc- 
ted. When not rightly made and put up, they are of 
no value. In many cases they may be even worse 
than useless. For instance, if the points at the upper 
extremity are covered with ru8t,*they will not answer 
the piu-pose intended, because a metallic oxide repels 
instead of attracting electricity. If the lower end ter- 
minates before reaching the ground, or penetrates it 
but a short distance, the fluid is liable to escape from 
the rod into the side of the building, which being close 
at hand, offers a better conductor than the air, or the 
dry surface of the ground. 

For the information of such as may not have given 
attention to this matter, I will give the method of 
making and attaching conductors, which has been test-- 
ed by experiments, and approved by men of science. 

They should be made of horse shoe rods, five-eighths 
inch square, which are sufficiently large, and being 
slit <?old, have a rough jagged surface, affording nu- 
merous radiating points. The several pieces of which 
the rod is composed, may be welded smoothly together, 
so as aot to increase the size, or joined by a hook and 
eye. In the last method, the hook should have a point 
left on the end, and be driven into the eye after being 
bent at little more than a right angle. 

In applying the conductor to barns, begin at the 
northwest corner, by inserting the rod far enough into 
the ground to always insure its contact with moist 
earth ; carry it along the gable end to one end of the 
ridge pole, thence along the ridge pole to the other 
end of it, thence along the other gable end, and down 
the southeast corner, continuing it into the ground, as 
in the beginning, far enough to reach the moiit earth. 
There should be a point at the eaves on each corner, 
and one on each end of the ridge pole, which should be 
covered with a coating of silver to prevent them from 
Tusting. The rod should be secured in its place 
by WQ^en fastenings. If those directions are carefully 
observed, there can be but little doubt that buildings 
thus provided would be effectually secured against de- 
struction by lightning, with Tittle trouble and at a 
small expense. W. Menden, N. H., June, 1847. 

Canada Thistles. — Some persons suppose that 
this plant is only propagated by root, not from seed. 
The idea is unquestionably erroneous, and leads to a 
carelessness which permits the increase of the pest. It 
is true that it spreads rapidly by roots; but where it 
is seen to spring up, as it frequently does, at a con- 
siderable distance from where it had previously grown, 
it may be known to have sprung from seed. It should 
therefore be made a rule to prevent its seeding in all 
cases. We believe a law requiring the periodical cut- 
ting of Canada thistles on the public highways in this 
state, has for some time existed, and during the last 
session of the Legislature, an act was passed to '^pro- 
vide for the destruction of Conada thistles, and other 
noxious weeds on the banks of the canals, railroads, and 
turnpike roads." This act makes it the duty of the su- 
perintendents of canals, and the several railroad and 



turnpike eorporatkms, to cause all the thistles and nox- 
ious plants growing on the sides of the canals, to the 
width owned by the state, and all those growing on lands 
belonging to the oorporations, to be cut twice in each 
year— onoe between the fifteenth day of June and the 
first day of July, and once between the fifteenth day of 
August, and the first day of September. In case of the 
neglect c^ the officers to have this work performed as 
specified, it is provided that any person may cut the 
thistles, &c., within the time mentioned, and they 
shall be entitled to receive for the labor so performed, 
at the rate of one dollar per day, of the soperintendents 
of the canals, or the several railroad companies. 

In pastures and all grass grounds, thistles should be 
mowed dose to the ground twice a year, just as they 
are in blossom, before any of them have seeded. The 
labor of cutting will in many cases be repaid by the 
extra quantity of feed which noay be thus obtained. 
Thistles frequently occupy the best ground, and vrhere 
they stand thickly, they prevent animals from eating 
the grass, which grows among them. By cutting 
them closely, the grass springs fresh and sweet, and 
the patches are grazed so mu<*h that the growth of the 
thistles is often much checked. On moi%t land, which 
is inclined to make a thick sward, thistles may be ef- 
fectually smothered down and killed by following up 
the practice of cutting for a few years. We have for- 
merly proved this in our own experienoe in repeated 
instances. 

In cultivated land, the Canada thistle may be de- 
stroyed by frequent plowing. Four thorough plow- 
ings, with an interval of three weeks, between each 
plowing, will destroy the principal portion of them. la 
a late excursion to the westerly part of the state, we 
were informed by several farmers that they had pur- 
sued this course with advantage. Among others we 
may name David Thomas, Aurora, G. V. Sackett, 
Seneca Falls, John Johnston, near Geneva, and D 
M. Ellis, Onondaga Hill. Mr. Ellis showed us a 
field which a few years ago was completely overrun 
with Canada thistles. He plowed it in June, after 
the thistles had got considerably started, and as soon 
as the sod was pretty well rotted and the thistles had 
shot through the furrows for a second growth, he 
plowed it a second time, and so a third time, frequent- 
ly harrowing in the interim between the plowings. 
This field was sowed to wheat, and Acaicely a thistle 
appeared in the crop. It is now in pasture, and but 
very few thistles have yet shown themselves. 

Measuring Hat. — On page 214 of the Cultivator 
for July, I find a communication signed H. A. P., giv- 
ing a rule for measuring hay in the mow or stack, and 
stating that the writer had verified its general accura- 
cy, and had both bought and sold by it. He says — • 
'* if the hay be somewhat settled, ten solid yards will 
make a ton. Clover will take from eleven to twelve 
yards for a ton.^' I think there must be a mistake 
somewhere. The box of an ordinary wagon contains 
one solid yard, and ten of such boxes piled one on the 
othei , would be more than ten solid yards, but would 
make but a small quantity of hay for a ton. It was 
this view of the subject which first struck roe on read- 
ing the article, and if I be correct, your correspondent 
H. A. P. must be wrong, and as this is one of those 
rules that do not work ix>th ways, being a very good 
one for the seller, but bad for the buyer of hay, it will 
be well if there be a mistake, to correct it. A Sub- 
scriber. 

[Perhaps we should have added a brief note to H- 
A. P.'s article in the July number. His rule for mea- 
suring hay is one which we have never tried, and can- 
not say whether it is correct or not. The rule which 
i^e have formerly followed, in some instances, was 400 
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solid or cubic feet to the ton of hay in the mow. This 
-would give nearly fifteen square yards, (instead of 
ten,) to the ton. But it is obvious that no invariable 
rule can be adopted in such a case, so much depend- 
ing on the amount of pressure which the hay may have 
received , or its susceptibQity of being reduced to a 
small compass.— -Eds.] 

HTDRAtTLic Ram. — I notice in the June Cultivator, 
a partial description of Messrs. Farnham, Brown & Co.'s 
Hydraulic Ram. I wish to make some inquiries of 
you in regard to the machine. In the first place, I 
live about 75 feet above, and about as many rods from 
the pond of water that I vtrish to use. I can have from 
five to twelve feet fall, and I should like yoiir opinion 
%bout the machine afibrding me a stream of water, and 
whether it would be liable to fireeKe up in winter, here 
amongst the Green Mountains ; and whether I can car- 
ry the water in pine lo<?s, and how loni; the machine 
will be warranted to operate. E. H. Weeks. 

[We publish the above in the hope that Messrs. F. 
&B., or some one else, will furnish the information 
called for. — ^Eds.] 

HoaSE Rake. — It is well, Messrs. Editors, to pre- 
serve the memento of implements useful to thefhrmer, 
and as the farmers of America have profited largely 
by the advantages derived from the horse rake, I deem 
it but justice to the inventor, a poor son of Africa, to 
treasure up its history. 

A black man J who lived in Hempstead Plains,. Long 
Island, says the Farmer's Cabinet, invented the horse 
rake. He died in 1821. It was first introdnced into 
Pennsylvania in 1812. The first one was destroyed by 
a malicious person, who feared its innovating effects 
on the price of labor. It is now becoming universal, 
and many a patent instrument is to be found, while 
the inventor is forgotten. It saves at least one half 
of the expense in gathering the hay. Let Africa's son 
have the credit. Surely the farmers of America will 
' not be unwilling to award credit where it belongs. H. 



The Ixfltjence of the Barberry, and the 
Doctrine of Transmutation. — We trust our friend 
the writer, will pardon us for giving publicity to the 
following extract from a private letter: 

"The barberry was out of flower a fortnight to 
three weeks before our wheat came into bloom. I 
have never yet seen the man or writer, who could sjive 
any satisfactory reason why the barberry should blast 
wheat; yet Sir John Sinclair believed in the notion, 
being misled, if I remember riffht, by one of his sci- 
entific friends; and it is sad to think that sciencQ 
should be perverted to such purposes. In the June 
number of the Genesee Farmer, however, at page 137, 
we have two extracts from a very learned work, and 
no less a name than that of Dr. Lindley, of London, is 
given as authority for the transmutation of oats into 
rye ! Dr. Lindley ought to be high authority, but great 
men are not always wise. Even Linnseus himself be- 
lieved in the annual submersion of swallows ! and many 
celebrated men have been equally credulous. 

" People generally believe too much; and I shall not 
be misunderstood when I compri.se all superstitions 
folks in this' class. I have thouj^ht that farmers occu- 
pied a conspicuous place in this legion; but it is so 
much easier to believe — to take a thing for certain — 
than to observe and to reason; that thousands, like a 
flock of sheep following a bell-wether, wander in the 
devious wilds of error. And when once fairly within 
the enclosure, how unwilling they are to have old pre- 
judices disturbed, and how eagerly they catch at every 
straw that promises the least support ! 

E. S. Johnson, of Penfield, is the champion on this 
occasion^ who comes forward in the garb of philoso- 



phy, to prove the doctrine of transmutation. A little 
more discernment, however, might have saved him 
from this trouble. The second extract, in my judg- 
ment, disproves the first. After toU'ng us with great 
gravity, that if the stems of oats are nut down, " tavo- 
riably rye is the crop reaped,'' — he tells us with equal 
gravity, that Lord Hervey only got a very slender bar- 
leyi, resembling rye, a little wkini, and some oais ! Not 
a word is said of the cleanness of the ground — of the 
impossibility that rye, wheat, or barley, could be ac- 
oidently dropped there — or that any care was taken 
to prevent it. The mind that can be satisfied with 
experiments of this kind, must be in a deplorable con- 
dition; but yet not very dissimilar to what we have 
generally seen amongst the advocates of transmuta- 
tion. 

" When oats are thus turned into rye, a thin crop 
only iff produced. What becomes of the rest of the 
oats t and by what magic process is some turned into 
barley and some into wheat ? As Gideon B. Smith 
once remarked, * Verily, we are making rapid advan- 
ces back again to the darker ages.' 

'' During the long controversy on wheat turning into 
chess, several instances were stated by gentlemen of 
unimpeachable veracity, of farms and districts, where, 
not a single stalk of chess was discovered among the 
wheat in many years — say 20, 30 — and even longer 
periods. Now, one well established fact of this 
kind, is sufiioient to outweigh the testimony o^ a thou- 
sand Dr Lindleys, where the more careless the expe-. 
rimenter in favor of transmutation ^ the more likely ho 
is to suceeed." 

Aroma of Plants — In^itirt. — Allow me to in- 
quire whether the culture of aromatic plants in proxi- 
mity, would have any efieot on the innumerable insects 
that infest and often destroy our vegetation? The 
aroma of certain plants is obnoxious to most insects, 
evinced by their absence if not virtual destruction. 
A.side from this influence, may not ' the efiete matter 
of the protecting f furnish direct support to the protect' 
ed plant. An established principle in the ** animal 
economy" — ** the bane of one is food for another," 
would seem applicable to the vegetable. The fertili- 
zing properties of certain plants for the growth of 
others in alternation, furnishes an apposite illustration. 

Those broad-leaved and vigorous plants that live in 
qaite different latitudes, may they not be properly 
jnxta-posed in our orchards, vineyards, and nurseries f 
I am almost ready to ask, may not the '^ creeping 
iyy^'> — ^tbe multiform parasitic vines that climb and 
even rise with the *^ proudest oak," be a source of sus- 
tenance and Consequently a support, instead of an ab- 
solute dependant on their trellised upholders. D. T. 
Brown. 

[It may be possible, that in some cases, noxious in- 
sects may be effectually repelled by the odors of plants 
—of which actual experiment would be only conclu- 
give — ^but in most cases the remedy would be worse 
than the disease, as the amount of such plants required, 
would entrench largely on the space and soil needed 
for other purposes. It is ver}' much to be questioned 
if any useful end would be thus attained, except in 
verv extreme oases. 

With regard to the aroma from plants affording 
nourishment to other plants^ there is nothing in the 
known experience of horticulturists and of vegethble 
physiologists, nor in any theory based on fact, which 
strengthens such a supposition. The matter constitu- 
ting aroma, is exceedingly small, and can contain but 
little of a fertilizing nature.] 

Laborer's Cottage — Shkef Rack. — The corres- 
pondent of the Cultivator over the letter " T.," will 
confer a favor by informing us, (through the »*m« 
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medium,) by what means the joists which support the 
chamber floor and partitions above are sustained, in the 
** laborer's cottage,'' figured and described in the Janua- 
ry number ? And aJso, in what part of the frame 
"braces" are employed, as it is obserred that they 
are in the bill of timber. And also, will he give the 
distance or space between the slata of the "sheep 
rack," also figured and described in the March num- 
ber, and by what means the hay is kept against the 
slats, and within reach of the sheep? W. R. 

[The joists referred to were supported by thick 
strips of plank, spiked on the inside of the upright 
siding. We do not at this moment recollect any bra- 
ces used in the building, except in connecting the 
rafters, to lath upon overhead. 

The space between the slats of the sheep rack, is 
about six inches— -or just wide enough for each sheep 
to thrust its head freely between, and thus enabled to 
reach the hay without difficulty, and by which means 
less is wasted than if drawn from the rack at each 
mouthful. Any carpenter may easily measure the 
thickness of a sheep's head, and act accordingly.] 



" The West." — The Prairie Farmer, commenting 
on a communication in the Maine Farmer, giving pri- 
ces of lands and products " at the west," very properly 
asks, " Where is that?" The west is a pretty exten- 
sive term. It may include about 14 states, stretching 
from the northern extremity of Wisconsin, to the 
southern line of Texas, if anybody knows where that 
is, and it may include any extent of territory west of 
Missiiisippi to the Rocky Mountains; or, it may mean 
some little corner in one of the states, where the wri- 
ter has a friend or correspondent. 



How MITCH PORK WILL A BtTSHEL OF COKIT MaKE ? 

This is, no doubt, a hard question to answer, as so 
much depends on certain contingencies — such as the 
natural tendency of the hog to fatten, the manner in 
which the food is prepared, and the situation in which 
the animal is placed in regard to all the circumstances 
which promote the secretion of fat. An amount of 
food which would fatten an animal when placed in a 
dry and comfortable pen and fed from a dean trough, 
might be no more than adequate to the supply of the 
waste of the body, under an exposure to cold and wet, 
where quietude and comfort could not be enjoyed. 
Still an approximation may be made towards the set- 
tlement of this question. If a series of experiments 
could be made with hogs of the best breeds, placed in 
all respects in similar circumstances, both in regard to 
quantity and quality of food, shelter, and mode of feed- 
ing, a succession of results of similar character would 
no doubt in time be obtained, and they might be fairly 
taken as establishing for all practical purposes, the 
point involved in the question. 

The committee to adjudge premiums on swine for 
the Essex County (Mass.) Agricultural Society, at the 
exhibition in 1846, in concluding their report, make 
some observations on the cost of making pork. They 
say — 

" It is believed by your committee that pork can be 
raised for six cents a pound, when corn is sixty cents per 
bushel, at seven cents a pound when it is seventy cents 
per bushel, and so on, eit||er way, one cent a pound on 
the pork, and ten cents a bushel on the corn. And this 
eonclusion is drawn from the fact that a good thrifty 
hog, that will eat four quarts of com a day, will gain 
a pound and a-half of pork a day." 

According to the above rule, a quart of com is equi- 
valent to 9'ix ounces of pork, and a bushel is equivalent 
to twelve pounds. The committee do not state, (what 
is certainly very important,) whether the corn should 
t>e ground, and the meal given either raw or cooked, 



or whether the corn is to be fed whole in its raw 
state. 

The committee, however, speak in regard to the 
utility of cooked food, especially apples for swine, as 
follows: 

" Our own testimony would go s^xongly in favor of 
cooked food, and some of us are of opinion that if it 
be fermented it is all the better. Indeed, apples, sour 
or sweet, if boiled and mixed with meal are not only 
eagerly eaten by swine, but are nearly as promotive of 
their growth as potatoes managed in the same way. 
We have no question that this is the best use to which 
cider apples can be appropriated." 

"Bio Head" in Horses. — The disease in horses 
called " big head," is sometimes very trooblesomc, botb 
on account of the pain and injury it inflicts on the horse, 
and the difliculty of curing it. J. J. RotrssEAU, in th» 
Prairie Farmer, gives an article descriptive of the dis- 
ease and mode of cure. He says — '' The first appear* 
ance of the big head, when it attacks the upper jaw, 
is more like that produced by the halter in break- 
ing young horses than anything I can compare it to. 
Indeed so similar are the two that jockeys frequently 
trade ofl* horses having incipient big head, stating that 
the appearances have been produced by a halter. The 
horse first loses that delicacy of proportion about the 
head which is one of his greatest ornaments, looking 
clumsy and awkward on account of the swelling which 
takes place first at or near the place where tlie nose- 
band of the halter pa«.ses round the nose. The tu- 
mors arc at first small and circumscribed, and may not 
be noticed by a careless observer. Their situation is 
on each side of the face at the place above indicated, 
and when they acquire their greatest size, they extend 
to the eyes, or thereabout, and their elevation wiU be 
one or two inches, and in bad cases more. The heail 
now presents a peculiarly clumsy appearance. Fro 
quently before the upper part of the head advances so 
far as just described, the afifection seizes the lower jaw 
bone, which becomes much larger than natural." 

The shoulder, also, he says, is liable to be attacked. 
It begins to swell at the points, from which it extends 
and embraces the whole scapula. But the disorder oh 
serves no regularity in its attack and progress. '' Some 
times the face alone is affected; sometimes the lower 
jaw, and sometimes the head is last aflt'cted; the com- 
plaint beginning in the shoulder, and extending to the 
limbs, and finally to the head." In some cases it is 
said, the disorder docs not extend to the head, and in 
such cases it is called the " stifiT disorder," though the 
complaint is said to be the same, as is proved by its be- 
ing cured with the same treatment. It appears to be 
known by the various names of **big-head," '^big.jaw," 
" big-shoulder," and " stiff disorder," but the same 
treatment is recommended for all. The disease is di- 
vided into three stages. The first stage is known by 
stifihess in the limbs, lameness, &c. The second stage 
is shown by the enlargement of the head, jaw or shoul- 
der. The third and last stage is shown by the protu- 
berances on the head, having gained a considerable 
size and bony consistence. The treatment for the first 
and second stages is given as follows: 

" 1st. Apply a cord around the upper lip, put in a 
stitch and twist it so as to hold the horse still. This 
is a common operation and familiar to every farmer. 
Then cut through the skin on the middle of the nose, 
vertically, and immediately on the rounding part be* 
tween the nostrils. Let the incision be no deeper than 
to expose the tendon which passes down in this place. 
Lay hold of the tendon and cut it in two; then cut it ofl* 
again at the distance of about one inch, taking the 
piece entirely out. (The piece must be taken out, oi 
the cut extremities would soon reunite.) Next, doable 
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one ear and excise aboat an inch from each cord-— go 
with the other ear." 

After the operations have been performed, it is re- 
commended to turn the horse to grass, to give him no 
grain, and neither ride or drive him until he is well, 
which it is said will require several weeks, and it is re- 
commended to give him on alternate days, a teaspoonful 
pf salt-petre, and a tablespoonfol of sulphur, for 9 or 
10 days; bleeding him every two or three days in the 
'Oourse of that time. 

In case the disease has reached the third stage be- 
fore treatment is commenoed, it is directed to ^* bore a 
gtmblet-hole in each protuberant bone of the fVtce, 
(one on each side,) and introduce into them a piece of 
arsenic the size of a pea, wrapped in tissue paper.'' 



Road Makiko. — ^I was gratified by your introdu- 
oing the subject of roads to the notice of the readers 
of the Cultivator, and I tike much the suggestions of 
Mr. Gillespie, in your quotations from faas work on 
road making. We, at this place, need only to travel 
a few miles south, to the bounds of Pennsylvania, to 
see proofs of the advantages of the money tax system 
for road making and repairing, over the operations of 
our plan. Although the soil there is inferior to ours 
for roads, and the settlements newer and more scanty, 
there is a strikingly marked diflerence in the quality 
and condition of the roads in their favor. 

I have long thought that a mode of taxation' entire- 
ly diflerent from any that I have known adopted, might 
be devised, which would secure the object more cer- 
tainly and cheaply, and be less burdensome to the peo- 
ple. It should embrace the principle, as a main fea- 
ture, that every parcel of real estate should support that 
portion of road which passes through and by it, and 
be, with suitable exceptions and qualifications, ex- 
empted from further taxation for such purposes^ I 
think a system based on this principle might be per- 
fected, so as to effect the following advantages: Every 
person owning real estate, would at once make his 
portion of the road in the best and most durable man- 
ner.. They would feel that by this course, they would, 
as it were, relieve their estate from the payment of 
annual interest on a mortgage with which it was en- 
cnmbered. He could perform his work when conve- 
nient, instead of doing it at the order of a captious 
overseer. He would do it as he does the work on his 
farm by full days' work, instead of wasting his time, 
as is commonly done in the present system. Besides, 
a commendable emulation would be excited among 
neighborhoods and individuals, which would insure ex- 
cellence in their work. 

I should think that a commissioner of highways (I 
would by no means have more than one,) should be 
elected in each town, to perform the ordinary duties 
of superintendents — seeing that all roads are con- 
structed on one and an improved model, and kept in 
perfect order. He should also assess an equitable tax 
on all personal property in the town, a poll tax on all 
persons not exempt as above, and a tax on such real 
estate as is located in villages and other situations, in 
which no specific labor is needed. The money so 
raised to be applied to the constniction and repairs of 
bridges, and to aid those persons who may be too hea- 
vily burdened by their portions of road. If this source 
of revenue should not prove suiScient for those purpo- 
ses, he should have power to direct an appropriation 
by the board of sapervisors, chargeable to the general 
aooonnt of the town. 

I should think that all the <ftmkmissioners of towns 
in a county, would form an appropriate board of ap- 
peal, from the decision of any one commissioner, in all 
oases of grievance, on the part of individuals, or of the 
cown, with, perhaps, ultimate appeal to the board of 



supervisors. I do not presume that this sketch of a 
plan approaches a perfect one— perhaps you may think 
it chimerical. If so, I hope you or others will con- 
trive a plan whioh will operate better than the present 
one, which almost entirely fails with us, though the 
highway tax bears a proportion to our town and 
county taxes, as six to fifteen. A. D. BingkanUonf 
July 12, 1847. 

SiTccEssFtTL SteS¥ FOR SeeDs. — Much has been 
said and written on the subject of soaking seeds in dif- 
ferent preparations, for the purpose of promoting their 
rapid vegetation and growth. As far as I have heard 
or read, these experiments have proved that most of 
these solutions or preparations are nearly or quite 
worthless. I will, however, state a few facts in regard 
to one solution that I have tried for the last three seasons. 

In the winter of 1845 I found, in the Philadelphia 
Saturday Courier I think, the following recipe — ''Soak 
garden seed four hours in a solution of chloride of lime 
in the proportion of joz. chlor. lime, to one gallon of 
water." The writer observes that seeds which were 
soaked thus, came up some days sooner than those which 
were not soaked,. and that the plants kept the lead 
through the season. 

The experiment being easily tried, I made up my 
mind to give it a fair trial, and see what the result 
would be* On the 10th of May, 1845, having my 
ground ready, beds made, hills all prepared, so that as 
little time as possible should be consumed in planting, 
I put cucumber, muskmelon. beet, summer savory and 
radish seeds, and corn, beans and peas into the solution, 
let them soak four hours, and planted immediately. — 
Twenty-four hours after planting, I dug up some of the 
corn and peas, and found that their roots were from 
one to one and a-half inches in length. In forty-eight 
hours the roots were three to four inches, and the spire 
one to one and a-faalf inches in length. The precise 
day that they broke ground I now forget. 

My cucumbers and melons came up quick and well, 
and for the first time in my life, my beets were up be- 
fore any weeds were started. In a garden adjoining 
mine, planted nine or ten days previous to mine, beans 
were just breaking the ground when mine were plant- 
ed, yet mine passed them in a week my corn came up 
about the same time, and my peas came up first. Now 
as to the fnoisture merely, seeds lying in the ground 
eight or ten days would imbibe as much as they would 
by being soaked four hours. I have not marked the 
exact time of my seeds vegetating, since 1845. I 
know, however, that my seeds do not fail me as they 
used to do, and as my neighbor's very frequently do. 

This year I did not plant my garden till the 17th of 
May. Everything that I soaked came up quick, so 
that my plants were altogether ahead of the weeds, 
and my cucumbers and melons have kept out of the 
reach of the bugs, while my neighbors have planted 
two, three, and four times. I have never seen any no- 
tice of this solution, except as above mentioned. .Two 
or three of my neighbors have tried the experiment 
this year with the like good results. Bailet. Sing* 
hamiottf 1847. 

Gluten in Wheat. — ^Tbis valuable constituent in 
wheat, varies much in quantity with climate, and with 
the kind of manure. Wheat in warm climates has most 
gluten, often yearly one-half more. Equal portions of 
Cincinnati and of the best Alabama flour were made 
into bread, with the addition of equal portions of yeast. 
On baking, the bread from Cincinnati flour was found 
to be 3d per cent, heavier than the flour and yeast to- 
gether; the Alabama flour had gained 55 per cent., in 
consequence of the larger quantity of gluten in the lat- 
ter. Wheat manured with ox-blood and some other of 
the most powerful manures, was found to contain about 
three times as much gluten as with cow manure 
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KKW-YORK STATE AGEICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We publish below, a list of the Judges appointed by this Society, 
to award its prizes at its next Fair, at Saratoga Springs, on the 
14th, 15th, and 16th days of next mouth. 

Those who intend to compete for premtuins should remember 
thai all animals and articl<ts mnst be ready Air examination on the 
jSrsi clay of the exhibition— that is, on the focrtsenth of 8kp- 
TXKaKR- The first day will be devoted exclusively to the exami- 
nation by the judges, of the animals and articles exhibited, and no 
ptrsons will be admitted within the enclosure on this day, but the 
officers of the Society, judges, and exhibitors. 

At the laM meeting of ihe Executive Committee, the Prssipxht 
rttported tluit he had, with the .S<^retary, visited Saratoga Springs 
during the past week, and was nappy to inform the Uommiitee 
that Uie citizens of s^ftxtLioga. have organized their committees as 
requesied by the Executive Committee at their last meethi^: and 
that they are making arrangements for the erection of baiidings 
and enclosing the grounds. Assurances were given that every- 
thing re<]uired would be in readiuew for Uie approaching Fair of 
Ihe Society. 

The Sbcrktary reported that he had, in pursuance of the di- 
rections of the Executive Comroitteei correspouded with tha offi- 
cers of the railroad companies, and that the usual facilities would 
be furnished to the Society at the Fair. Articles and stock for ex- 
hibition to be transported free. Visitors in special trains, at half 
the usual fare. Ontcers of the Society to be carried to atid from 
the Fair in any of the trains at the same rales. 

AWARDING COMMITTEES. 

On Durham Ca(/2e.— Effingham [jawrencc, Flushing, Long 
Island , Henry Holmes, Wa^shington ; Th >mas Hollis. Otsego. 

On Hertford*^ Devonfj and Aifr^irea. — Lemuel Hurlbat, Win- 
eheaier, Ct.; Frederick Tngersuil, Ojieida ; Thomas fiell, West- 
ehe!<!ter. 

Cross-Tmproved and "S'ativs. — Richard Griswold, Lyme, C<Hin. ; 
Wm. Fuller, Skaneafeles ; John Budd, Orecne Co. 

Working Oxen. — Sanford Howard, Albai:y ; Joseph BeniieU, 
Otsego; Hiram CliA, Onondaga. 

Steers — John Boies, Homer ; J. B. Dill, Auburn ; Julius Curtis, 
Oueida. 

Fat Catt2e— Hiram Slocum, Troy ; Thomas Devoe, New-York ; 
Lester Barker, Oneida. 

Jltft^A Cours.— Newbury Bronaon, Wyoming; John Bathgate, 
Morrisania : Eli as C<iBt, Ontario. 

Horses^ CUus 1 and 2. — Hon. Adam Ferguson, Canada West ; 
Theodore S. Faxton, Oneida ; A W. Clark, Jeflersou. 

.Stood HoTfM.— Charles Henry Hall, Harlem; John T Cooper, 
Albany; Alexander O. Spenrer. Wayne. 

Matched Horses and Get/ing.t.— Silas K. Stow, Troy; W. S. 
Stooteiibergh, Cuxsackie; Bnrem P. Siaats. Albany. 

Long Wooled Sheep.— Edwurd Hallock, Ulster ; L. D. Clift, Put- 
nam ; Tl^omns Dunn, Albany. 

Middle Wooied SA««;; — Francis M. Rotch, Otsego county; S. 
Wait, Jr., Orange ; Henry Metier, Dutchess. 

iMmwoj.— Henry G. Tainior. Hampton, Conn.; Robert L. Rose« 
Ontario ; J. L. Randall, Onondaga. 

Saxons.— Jnme^ M. Ellis, Onondaga ; S. C. Scovflle, Salisbury, 
Conn.; M. Y. Tildcn. Columbia. 

Swine. — Henry Rhodes, Oneida county ; Martin Springer, Rens« 
■elaer ; Wm. Howard, Cayuga- 

PowJlry.— H. A. Field, New-York; F. C. Moses. Onondaga; 
Mr. Potter, New- York. 

Phtts.—Joha S. Gould, Columbia county ; Edwin N. Hubbell, 
Greene; Morgan L. Brainerd, Oneida. 

Wagons, Harroies, te. — W. H. McCulloch, Greenbush; Mat- 
thias P. Coons. Rensselaer ; Richard Van Dyke, jr., Greene. 

Farm Implements, ^c— T. A. Burrall, Ontario county; Benj. 
N- Huntington, Oneida; Hart Massey, Jefferson. 

Flowing Afoi^A.— John McDonald, Washington county; Isaac 
Tallmadge. Rensselaer : Joseph Ball, Otsego ; I^eonard Bronk, 
Oreeae; Hiram Mills, Ijewin. 

.Bi«r««r.— Israel Di*nio. Oneida county ; Washington Putnam, Sa- 
ratoga ; John Bloom, Albany. 

CA«fM.— Joseph Carey, Albany; Joel Woodworth, Jefferson; 
Joel Root, Saratoga. 

Sugar.— Robert McDonnell, Saratoga ; George Tuckerman, Ot- 
sego : James S\, Cook, Kallston Spa. 

Sitt— Ebenezer Proudfit, Rensselaer; James Clark, Hudson; 
Henry Carpenter, Albany. 

Domestic M- nufaetures.—Orvt.M Hungerford, Jefferson; I<e 
Grand B. Cnnnon, Rensselaer ; W. J. Gilchrist, Saratoga ; Edward 
WcHji, Montgomery; John Van Duzen, jr., Columbia. 

Needle Work, trc—Mn. I^bbens Booth, Ballsion ; Mrs. Miles 
Beach, Saratoga Springs: Mrs. M. Harvey. Salem; Mrs. Henry 
Holme*. Union Village ; Mrs Wm A. Beach, Saratoga Springs; 
Mrs. Samuel Young, Ballston. John J. Viele, Esq., Troy, Secre- 
tary to committee. 

Ffatwr*.— Dr. Herman Wendell, Albany ; W. R, Randall, Cort- 
land ; J. W. Bissell, Monroe; James II, Westcott, Saratoga; 
Xodtss.— Mrs. B. C. Delavan, Ballston : Mrs. E. Huntington, Rome; 
Mn. Huntsman, Flushiug; Mrs. Dr. O 'Toole, Washington, D^ C.; 



Mrs. L. Tucker, Albany ; Mra. Margaret Conkllng, Melraaci niar 
Auburn. 

VegetabUs.—TbomBB Bridgemaa, Nrw-York; R. Harper, Albany; 
David Gray, Utica. 

Miseenaneous Artietes.—Vi. P. Prentice, Albany ; Joshua Arwa- 
ter, Greene ; Ransom Cook, Saratoga. 

.FrMtts.— Lewis F. Allen, Erie ; Samuel Young, Saratoga ; Boe- 
wetl Reed, Greene. 

Painfings and Drawing*,— 3. J. Thomas, Wayne; W. W. For- 
syth, Albany; O. D. Groavenor, Oneida.' 

Stoves, f-r.— Pomeroy Joites, Oneida; Edwwd Filch, Saratoga ; 
Asa Fitch^ M. D Washington 

DucreiuMiarir.— OrviUe Clarke, WaiA»iiwton| Joel Ralhbone, 
Albany ; W. L. F. Warren, Saratoga; A. L. Lum, Schenectady; 
George Gi^ffinr, Greene. 

Foreign StoA— Horses.— 3 Bme9 D. Waaeon, Albany ; Ela Mer- 
riam, Lewis ; Dr. Carriugton, Farmington, Ct. 

CoMie.— Horatio Sargeant, Springfield, Meas.; Ira S. Hilchoock, 
Oueida; E. P. Beck, Wyoming. 

Skeep —Stephen Bartr, Washington eonnty ; John Muidock, Moo- 
roe; Samuel H. Cburcti, Oneida. 

CoMHiTTBB OF Arrakokbuxts. — GcQ. Vail, Troy ; B P. J<An- 
•on, Albany; T. J. Marvin, W. A. Beach, J. T. Blanchard, J. A. 
Corey, Saratoga Springs ; Samuel Chcever, Bemia Heights. 

Committer or Rkcrption. — Hob. R. H- Walworth, Saratoga; 
Samuel Young, Ballston ; John A. King, Jamaica ; E. C. Delavan, 
Ballston ; T. J. Marvin, G. M. Davison, J. H. Corey, Saratoga Sp's. 

The New Haven Coitntt (Ct.) Society is to bold 
its next exhibition at Waterbnry, on the 6tb of Octo- 
ber. Efforts for a lar^e display are being made. 

Jefpersok CouktT; N. T. The annual Fair fs 
to be at Water town on the 9th and 1 0th of September. 
The address is to be delivered by Dr. Lee^ editor of 
the Genette Farmer. 



Cultivation or Cereal Grains in Cold Cli- 
mates. — In Silliman's Journal ^ there is a notice of a 
paper recently published in St. Petersburgh, on the 
culture of grain in high latitudes, by M. Kufefer. It 
is stated that in the north of Russia, nefir Nertchinsk, 
where the mean temperature is about 26 degrees F., 
all the cereal grains are cultivated with success, es- 
pecially summer rye and barley, although there are 
only two months and a half, or at most three months, 
between plowing and harvest. In the same fields, he 
found by digging, that the soil was completely frozen 
at a depth of seven feet, and so hard that a crow-bar 
was required to turn it up. This was on a hot day 
near the middle of the month of Angust. The deptn 
to which the ground is frozen in high latitudes is sur- 
prising; thus it is stated that in penetrating the earth 
near the place above mentioned, to the depth of 175 
feet, not a drop of water was found; all was frozen. 

Painting Brick Buildings. — A cheap and good 
way of painting brick builduigs is given by T. Hudson, 
a correspondent of the Prairie Farmer. He states 
that he has seen buildings thus painted 12 or 15 years 
ago, the color remaining as bright as when first put 
on. Slack fresh burnt lime, as for whitewash, and add 
Venetian red to give it the desired color. Apply it 
with a whitewash brush, in dry, hot weather. Two 
coats are sufficient. Then with a ohalk line lay off 
the joints in the brick, and pencil those lines with 
whitewash or white paint, the former proving most 
durable. Salt, glue, or skim milk are said to im- 
prove this paint or wash, but are not essential. 

Improvement in Cattle. — The American Herd 
Book stales on the authority of Youatt, that the ave- 
rage weight of cattle at the Smithfield market, Lon- 
don, in 1710, was only 370 lbs. each. In 1795, theave- 
rage was 462 lbs. In 1830, the average weight had in- 
creased to 656 lbs. each. Formerly, the averag^e age 
of the fat cattle was five years ; now, only foar years* 
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6LA88 Milk Pans.— A lady of my acquwntanoe 
will insist that more oream will come on milk in a glass 
than in an earthen basin, before the milk soursj and 
that milk put in a glass vessel becomes very thin and 
poor. Every effect most have its cause; bat I can ac- 
count for this, if it is true, in no other way than this. 
Most bodies have a ctirrent of electricity passing 
through them — that glass is among the few non-con- 
ductors of electricity, and therefore, the milk being 
separated from this general flow, is allowed longer to 
remain uninfluenced by galvanic action than if it were in 
a basin of electric conducting material. 

It is a well known fact that heavy thunder and light- 
ning tends to curdle milk very soon; wherefore I con- 
clude that this accounts for the lady's wonderful dis- 
covery, if it is discovered. T. G. LwingtUmt La. 

[Glass milk pans have been considerably introduced 
in England, and are well liked. It is often said that 
they preserve the milk unchanged for a longer time 
than other pans. We have never used them, and can- 
not, therefore, say whether this is so. It is generally 
admitted that milk sours rapidly during thunder show- 
ers; but whether this effect is owing to the agitation 
of the milk, or to electrical currents, we will not at- 
tempt to decide. — Eds.] 

PBBMnnc OrrsRBD. — Bread has been called the 
Mtaff of life ; and upon the quality of it depends the 
health of a great portion of the people of this country. 

The importance of having bread made in the best 
manner, seems not to be considered sufficiently, either 
as regards the palate, stomach, or purse. The waste 
in this country consequent upon improperly made 
bread, has been estimated by an intelligent, observing 
foreigner, to equal one-seventh of the whojie consump- 
tion of wheat floor in it; and however much he may 
have over-estimated, there has been, and probably is, 
an abundance of half mixed, clammy, heavv, or sour 
bread, to be found in travelling through the land. 

With all the cleanness that may be used, still the 
kneading of a batch of bread with the flsts is unques- 
tionably hard work; and unhappily for the bread-eater, 
cleanliness and industry are not always inanifested in 
the persons employed to prepare his principal food. 

Why cannot labor-saving machinery be used for 
bread making as well as for churning, working butter, 
and washing, and be adapted, also, to the use of ordi- 
nary families ? 

I propose that a premium of $50 be offered^ for an 
effective machine for kneading and mixing dough, that 
shall be simple in its construction, easily cleaned, to 
occupy a small space, durable, and not to exceed 
$5.00 in cost, for one to work 5 lbs. of flour at a 
time; and I hand over $10.00 towards making the 
above sum, or any other sum that those like minded 
may see fit to extend it to. To such as take pleasure 
in lightening the necessary burdens that rest upon fe- 
males, I would commend a consideration of the above 

proposition. 

The qualities of the machines that may be offered 
for such a premium I should be willing to have decided 
by three good housewives, toorking womenf to be selec- 
ted by the editors of the Cultivator. R. W., Jr. 

To Preserve Tomatoes for Winter Use. — In 
your Feb. number, page 59, is an article in which the 
recommendation to stew tomatoes for use in the win- 
ter ; by some unknown person^ is called an '' untried 



experiment," and pronounced a humbug; the evidence 
fiurnished, being the want of success on the part of 
some careful housewife, who followed the directions 
in the recipe. Allow me to say, that on the 22d 
day of January, 1847, I had the satisfaction of par- 
taking, at the table of a friend, of a dish of to- 
matoes, stewed plain, put up by the lady of the 
house as an experiment, to test the practicability 
of thus preserving them, which were as fresh in flavor 
and appearance as on the day they were taken from 
the vines. They Were put up late in the season, after 
the hottest weather was past, — thoroughly stewed, put 
into large mouthed glass bottles, such as are used for 
pickles, sealed tight when cold, and kept in a base- 
ment room. I suppose the success was the result of 
the thorough cooking. They should be stewed until 
the watery parts are evaporated, and the pulp changed 
to a crimson color. Great care is necessary to pre- 
vent its burning. L. Milton^ Middlesex Co,fN. J, ^., 

...... , 

Coffee. — Nothing could be more appropriate than 
your description of the mode of preparing coffee in the 
June number of the Cultivator. From much experi- 
ence in drinking, if not preparing coflee,over a large 
proportion of our country, I feel safe in saying that in 
nine cases out of ten, it is really unfit to drink, and 
possesses little or none of the qualities of good coff*ee. 
The truth is, the burning is taken in its literal sense, 
and the coffee is literally burned, not browned^ as it 
should be. Prepared in the proper way, and used 
with a sufficiency of milk and sugar, it is both a deli- 
cious and nutritious beverage. Many of the evil ef- 
fects of coffee arise from the over browning or burn- 
ing, giving the decoction that harsh bitter taste, which, 
although almost universal, is not its proper taste. ^ 

Another evil attending coffee making, is, that it is 
not kept perfectly hot till the time of drinking, and cold 
coffee^ whatever be its origin, is a most expressive 
phrase. For a family, nothing equals the neatness 
and perfection of a small heater, with a spirit lamp. 
This may appear to farmers and mechanics an extra- 
vagance, as it did to myself, till tried. But after 
teaohing your family how to make good coffee, provide 
a spirit lamp and screen of the dimensions of your 
coffee pot. As soon as this is extinguished, cover the 
wick with a tin tube, and the cost of alcohol need not 
exceed three cents per weekj and this is not paying too 
dear for a good cup of coffee. 

In a country like our own, where all the substan- 
tials of eating and drinking are produced in greater 
abundance and perfection than in any other country in 
the world, we do not find, except as rare instances, in 
private families, hotels, or eating houses, the simple 
yet delicious beverage, good coffee. I have often 
thought that a cup of good coffee would beguile many 
a hungry and fatigued artisan and farmer, as well as 
other men, from the whiskey punch and brandy sling, 
were it as prominently put before them as the decan- 
ters in the bar room. H. 

Preserviito Cabbages. — There are several good 
ways of keeping cabbages during winter by burying 
them out of doors. The difficulty is, it is hard to get 
at them during winter, without damage to those left. 
The following plan appears to avoid this difficulty: — 
Cut the head (rom the stump, and paek closely in a 
cask, taking care to fill up all the vacancies with chaff 
or bran, and keep in a dry cellar. 
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GERMAN EBENEZER SOCIETY. 



A community of Germans, about six miles east of 
Buffalo, incorporated by the Legislature under the 
above name, having about four years since, purchased 
8,000 acres of wild land in one body, embracing a num- 
ber of water privileges, have made such improvements 
in agriculture and other matters, that I have thought a 
short sketch of them might not be uninteresting to the 
readers of the Cultivator. They have been known in 
Germany for one hundred and fifty years by the name 
of Separatists; and having sold out their interest and 
dissolved their community there, they have removed 
here to the number of 800 souls, and are expecting 
^arge additions from Grormany during the present sea- 
son. They have already buiit up three compact villa* 
ges a mile or two apart, numbering about 100 large 
and commodious dwelling houses, some 30 or 40 barns-, 
from 80 to 200 feet long, 4 saw mills, 1 flouring mill, 
1 oil mill, 1 large woolen factory, a calico-printing es- 
tablishment, a tannery, a large variety of mechanics' 
shops, school houses, &c., be; and have large herds of 
horses, cattle and swine, and over 2,000 sheep. Their 
property is all held in common, somewhat like that of 
the Fourierites, or Shakers at New-Lebanon, but in 
many respects radically different from those communi- 
ties. They have invested money in various ways on their 
lands, and in this vicinity, to the amount of more than 
$1,000,000. Many individuals put into the common 
stock from $3,000, to $15,000 each; one put in $60,- 
000, and on^ $100,000. If they ever leave the com- 
munity, which they are permitted to do at any time if 
they choose, they can draw back the sum they put in, 
without interest. No one has yet left them from dis- 
satisfaction with their system. By mutual agreement, 
they can dissolve at any future time and divide the profits. 
They marry and are given in marriage, and each fami- 
ly lives separate, except that thoy, in most cases, eat 
some six or ten families together at a common laWe. 
The whole community is under the direction and superin- 
tendence of a set of trustees or elders, chosen annually 
by themselves, who buy and sell and manage every thing 
as they think will be best for the whole; and as they have 
all kinds of mechanics among themselves, they have little 
occasion to go abroad for help. All the children are kept 
at school under competent teachers, and the older ones 
are instructed in the higher branches, and also in the 
English language. Besides being well supplieil with 
books in their families, they all have free acqess to a 
large public library. 

Religion seems to be the governing and inspiring 
element in this community; each day's labor is prece- 
ded by a season of devotional exercises in their several 
families, and after the close of labor at night, they as- 
aemble by neighborhoods, and spend an hour in prayer 
and praise. The afternoon of Wednesday and Satur- 
day is devoted to religious improvement. The sabbath 
is strictly observed by an omission of all secular busi- 
ness, and by various religious exercises, both in their 
families and public assemblies. Thus far all has been 
oharacterized by perfect harmony and peace. 

In visiting this community, a stranger will not fail 
to be struck with the neatness, order, and perfection, 
with which all their farm operations are carried on; 
and the astonishing improvements they have made in 
so short a time, — mostly within three years; — for, 
besides the buildings they ha^-e erected, they have 
cleared between 3,000 and 4,000 acres of land, from 



which nearly every stamp 5^ thoroughly eradicated, 
planted about 25,000 fruit trees, ud made many milee 
of durable fences. Their gardens, yards, and fields, 
display refined Uste and the highest state of culiiva. 
tion; and from present appearanoes, they are destined 
to beoome immeoaely rich. la eating, they act on the 
principle, that to eat little and often, is better than 
overloading the stomaoh at long intervals. And they 
aocordioffly eat OBiformly fire times each day: vix, at 
H A. M.,-^,— 114; 3 P. M., and 7. All of a suita- 
ble age, both mfUe and female, are required to labor 
at such basittaes , aa either their taste, geoiua, or habits 
may require. And whenever from any cause, such as « 
ok«<ige p[ weather, or the auddcn ripening of a crop, 
^ extra number of hands are needed, they can bring 
60 or a hundred into a field at onoe, with any required 
number of teams, and thus enjoy great advantages ia 
onltivatin^ and secufing their crops. By a rather mi* 
nute division of labor, eaoh man or sot of men in re* 
quired to do one thing, and order and aystem are every 
where quwUest, and nothing wasted. In a high sense, 
a place is provided fqr every thing, and every thing 
found in its place. In portions of machinery for their 
factory and mills, and in agricultural implements, they 
are cautious in adopting oar more recent improvements, 
preferring to nee those they broaght with them from 
Germany. Still their oloih and other manufacturod ar- 
tides are made in the best manner, and their farM 
operations crowned with the higheet eueoess. 

Separate barns, spaoions and well ventilated, are 
provided for horses, oxen, cows, yearlings, oalves. and 
sheep, so that they are all sheltered in the most com- 
fortable manner through the winter, and the apart- 
ments for the sheep are thoronghly whitewashed foar 
or five times a year. Thus they promote health and 
increase the weight and fineness of the fleece. The 
sheep are divided into parcels, and each is under the 
constant attendance of a shepherd and his dog during 
the day, in summer, and driven up every night and hur- 
dled ; and the land thus manured by them during the 
night, is at the proper time sown to turneps. The cat- 
tle are also kept in separate classes, and each is nnder 
the constant attendance everyday of its herdsman, and 
driven up to their yards at night. And then look at 
their series of barns, say 150 by 40 feet, standing in a 
line eight or ten rods apart, and the whole lower part 
fitted up exclusively, one for horses, another lor oxen, 
another for oows, another for young cattle, another for 
calves, and another for sheep; another series standing 
in another line and filled, some with hay, others with 
wheat, others with oats, eorn, barley, &o.; and then 
other ranges of buildings, enclosing hundreds of swine; 
and others still, to accommodate all the poultry belong- 
ing to the oommonity. 

Every stable for horses and cattle, has trenches to 
carry off all the liquid manure into tanks, to bo thence 
conveyed to the growing crops of the farm; and indeed 
in all their barns and yards, the utmost attention is 
paid to making and preserving manure, and their lux- 
uriant crops bear ample testimony to its importance, 
and the skill with which it is applied. Even the priv- 
ies at their houses have their vaults extended some three 
feet back, and covered by a lid hung on hinges; and 
the night soil removed by long-handled dippers provi- 
ded for the purpose, is used most plentifully on their 
gardens. And such splendid heads of brittle lettuce, 
such cucumbers, cabbages, beans, peas and oorn^ at 
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were grown under the itimulating eltrers of this liquid 
exerement, it bat teldom been raf tot lo see. 

Flora, Wo, boa here her votaries. There are, 
engravers and eiquisile painters of plants, fruita, 
flowers, for whoae works orders are ponslanily on hand 
from A, J. Downing, and Wile; b Putnam, and Endi- 
coll, of New- York, and Dr, Gray, of Boston; km. 
Altogether, they are a singular and Jnterealing com- 
munity, and a visit to them being bat a pleasant ride 
from ihe city, can hardly fail to be attended with both 
pleasure and proHt. Wishing to enlarge ibLir opera, 
tions, ibey have recently purthaseJ a largo tract ol 
land (l,OUO acres,) four miles above Cliip[>u\va in Ca- 
nada, on the Niagara river, and estubliflied ihiTC a 
braneh of llicir community. Success lo Ibcir ctlorts. 

Buffalo. Jidy, 1847. H, A. P- 
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CniTivATOR. — The ab' 
ment generally calleil a C 
what is called a horse-boe 
various ways, and of difleri 
delineated has cast-iron loclh or feitt, set in a frame of 
white.oak. This kind an.swers a very good purpose in 
loose soils, but lor those of a compart texture, or where 
strong weeds and grass are lo he destroyed , it is bet- 
ter to have steel leeth, which may bo brought to a 
sharp edge, and made to penetrate hard ground, cut- 
ting clean as they go. Cultivators of proper construc- 
tion, are far belter than the plow for cultivating crops 
in general. They leave the ground lij;hter,loss thrown 
into ridges, and less liable lo he dried np. 

We have rarely seen- an implement of Ibis kind con- 
structed eiactly (o our liking. Their operation is 
generally too superRcial, except for the lightest soils, 
and many of them will not even work the surface siiffi- 
oisntly. Soils frequently puck so closely-^ specially 
those plowed early in spring or in the previous fall — 
that some tool is rcqnircd lo penetrate them to a con- 
uderable depth in onler to induce a proper decompiisL- 
tion of the vegetable matter, and allow the roots of 
[Jams lo be fully extended. To accnni]ilish this ob- 
ject eflcctually, Iho cultivator should he provided wilh 
long curved teeth, like the coulter of a plow, which 
should precede the feet or surface leeth, penetrating 
tfas ground, if need be, to the depth of six to eight 
iaches, or as deep as it was at Hrst plowed. This 
would •flectually break the tenacity of the soil, open it 
to the action of heal and air, and leave it clean and 
fi-jahle. 

It is also a great defect wllh the tcelh of euKiva- 
tors generally, that they are liable ti> eloff. The 
fibrous matters of the soil, and the soil itself when wet, 
collect and adhere around the upper part of the tooth, 
besides adding greatly to the resislnnce in moving it, 
prevents its proper aelion npon the soil. Geohgr 
Geddes, Esq., of Fairmount, Onondaga county, lately 
■bowed us a tool which had been made by bis direc- 
tion, whiah appears to na very well shaped, and is in 
partieular calculated to obviate the objection of clog- 
ging. It is Mr. G.'s design to have a cultivator made 
with teeth of this dcicripiiun, and we hope to have an 
opportunity of seeing it work al the next Stale Fair. 

A useful appendage lo a cutlivator is a wheel, nt- 
jachcd as represented in the cut. Il gives a sleadi- 
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GRANT'S FANNING MILL. 
Is considered one of the most perleot maehinea 



cleaning grain and all seeds wliich has e 
made. Il cleans grass and mustard seed, as well 
as all kinds of grain. It hea acquired a very ex- 
tensive reputation — the manufactuTcr having sold largo 
number^ of them in many parte of the United Slates. 
It has latterly lieen intrnduced in the riee dietricls of 
the south, where they are highly commended for t)M 
purpose i^f cleaning rice. It has received the talgbe«t 
premiums from various agrienltural soetetiei, among 
which may be named Ihe New- York State, the Penii' 
sylvanla and Maryland Agrieullural Societies, and the 
American Instilu'e, and many comity agricultural so- 
eiulics. Wc believe it has succeeded, in all oases, in 
compelilion with all other machines. Each mill is 
provided with eight sieves, and when properly regula- 
ted, il pcrfecllj separates and cleans all hinds of seeds. 
For ins'ance, in cleaning wheat, it will separate what- 
ever liiuoihy seed may be mixed with it, leaving il in 
a box by itself. Some mco have slated that they have 
saved in this way, timolliy seed enough in one season 
to pav for Ihe mill. There are four sizesj from No. 
1 10 No. 4, and the prices range from $21 to $27. 




MOTT'S PORTABLE AGR'L FURNACE. 

This is undoubtedly the best apparatus in use for 

cooking vegetables and other food for stoek. Il ■• 

likewise well adapted to household purposes, whore 

atcr is rei|uired to be baated in large quantities. It 

a doable kettle or UiiUr, oouieoied on ihe top of a 

•X stove in suoh a manner, that the fire passes be- 

>-uon iho outer and inner kettles, which causes tbe 

aier lo boil in a short time, and wilh little fuel. 

There are several sixes, holding from fifteen to one 

indred and twenty gallons, and thej are sold at the 

following prices: 

legations, $9 00 60 gallons, ... . $S3 00 

22 do 12 00 SO do 30 00 

30 do. ... le 00 I 90 do 36 00 

40' do 18 00 120 tk> 40 00 

45 do SO 00 I 

Lime *9 Manitbe — Dr. Darlinslon, in a letter to 
the Ohio Cultivator, speaking of the use of lime, says, 
'' The great KQcrct, I believe, of improving land, is la 
manure well all the ground that is cultivated — and 
employ lime as an auxiliary " — by applying in rather 
small and repeated dressings while Iho land is in grass. 
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WHAT MANURE DOES THIS FIELD NEED ? 



This inquiry is beyond question one of the roost fre- 
quent and important that presents itself to the far- 
mer. 

With the light which has, within the last few years , 
been thrown upon the subject of manures, their nature, 
and the secret of their value, something like a practi- 
cal course has been revealed. It may be illustrated as 
follows: 

If a soil fails to produce a given crop, it is because 
it either wants the requisUe texiurt, or it wants cer- 
tain essential inorganic ingredients^ or it may be defi- 
cient in both. 

If vegetable refuse in sufficient quantity has been 
strown over and plowed in, the deficiency of one or 
more estetUitU inorg<tnic ingreditntSy must be considered 
the solution of the failures. » 

Now how shall this deficiency be ascertained ? How 
shall it be determined what a soil needs ? 

It may need gypsum, or phosphates, or potash, or 
soluble silica, or lime. It inay be benefitted b^ ashes, 
or poadrette, or guano, or fish. But it probably does 
not need all^ and would not, probably, be equally bene- 
fitted by them severally. 

Which, then, shall be selected? How shall any one 
without did, be enabled to determine what will benefit 
bis soil most f 

The following suggestions are made in general re- 
ply to this inquiry. 

Having prepared a few square yards or rods, so that 
the texture shall be all that is desired, let equal areas 
—six feet square each, for example — ^be accurately 
measured and staked. If the soil in the same field be 
variable, each kind may be treated for a separate ex- 
periment. 

Then let equal quantities by weight, of a thoroughly 
pure grain, wheat,^ or rye, or oats, or any other it may 
be desired to try, be sown and covered, in these seve- 
ral areas. Only one kind of grain will be employed 
in the experiment. If others are to be tried, let sepa- 
rate areas be selected and prepared — a suit for each 
grain. 

Then take small quantities of gypsum, potash, soda, 
ashes, bone-dust treated with diluted Sulphuric acid, 
night soil, or any of the so called manures it may be 
wished to try, and put them upon or near the surface 
of the soil. If deeply buried, they might be dissolved 
by rains, and carried down beyond the reach of roots. 

Now all will receive from the frost, the rains, the 
dew, the sunshine, and the drouth, the same treatment. 
Fiom the native soil they will derive equal measures 
of nutriment. 

But from the added manures they will derive une- 
qnal advantage. Some of the additions will contain a 
desired ingredient — others will not; and the relative 
values will be indicated in the relative weights of the 
ripened grain at harvest. 

The seed was weighed. The harvest must be 
weighed. The better manure will be pointed out in 
the higher weight and plumper appearance of the 
gp-ain. 

That the manures may be compared, and the relative 
profits of this or that readily estimated, positive quan- 
tities should be employed, that is, such, that by mea- 
sure or weight, the cost of that used may be accurate- 
ly known. 

The weighing for the occasion, if not otherwise con- 
Tenient, might be made with the sugar and tea scales 



of the nearest grocer As the grain to be sown is, for 
each lesser piece of ground to be the same in weight, 
the quantity for one being determined, it may be placed 
in one scale pan, and the other parcels severally 
balanced against it. 

There is some trouble in all this care about qitantu 
tiet; but if the conviction be deepened that a faithful 
attention to them is indispensable in experimentation 
that is to be of value, it may perhaps be more cheer- 
fully engaged in. 

It sometimes » indeed frequently, happens that far- 
mers purchase large quantities of a given manure, be- 
eause they have learned that it had been found servicea- 
ble in particular cases. They hope to reap a profit 
commensurate, within certain limits, with the amount 
of manure employed ; regardless of the greater or less 
correspondence there may exist between the soils updn 
which it had been found profitable and their own. 
They employ it. They are disappointed. The ma- 
nure does not contain what their soils need, though it 
may have been admirably suited to the improvement 
of others. 



What the producer wishes in making purchajAe of 
raw material, is, to obtain as much of that which can 
be used, and Is little of that to be thrown away, in a 
given quantity, as may be. 

So with the grain grower. He wishes to pay for 
jutt that which will- grow wheat, or corn, or oats. 
Other materials, of no service to the immediate crop, 
only to be washed away by rains before a seed 
demanding them shall be sown, he cares less to pay 
for. £. N. HoasroRD. 

Cambridge Laboratory, May, 1847. 

■ II . I III .ii I ■ ^.11^ - I I II 

Nutriment in Different Substances. — Dr. War- 
wick, an English lecturer, gives an interesting compa- 
rison of the amount of nutriment contained in difierent 
vegetable and animal substances, and the time for their 
digestion. Of vegetables, he considers that beans con- 
tain most nutriment. As to animal substances, he re- 
marked that mutton contained 29 per cent, of nutri- 
ment, beef 26, chicken 25, pork 24, cod and sole 21, 
haddock 18, Slc. As to digestion, boiled rice occupied 
an hour, sago an hour and forty-five minutes, tapioca 
and barley two hours, stale bread two hours, new bread 
three hours, boiled cabbag*; four hours, oysters two and 
a half hours, salmon four hours. Venison chops one 
and a half — mutton three — ^beef three*— roast pork five 
and a quarter — ^raw eggs two — soft boiled eggs eight- 
hard ditto, three and a half. 



Pumpkin Crop. — J. B. Noll, of Monroe county, 
Ohio, raised the past year on 97 rods of land, or a little 
less than five-eighths of an acre, about 19,000 lbs. of 
pumpkins, besides 70 bushels of potatoes, and 20 bu- 
shels corn. Most of the pumpkins averaged 21 lbs. 
each — five averaged 83 lbs. each. The pumpkins were 
at the rate of about 15 tons to the acre. 

Durability of Manure. — A writer in the Farmer 
and Mechanic states that he has noticed the bottoms 
of coal-pits, between €5 and 70 years after the burn- 
ing, so fertile that they invariably bore heavy crops of 
grass or grain. This manure, it is known, consists of 
burnt earth, ashes, charcoal, &o. Common barn ma- 
nure becomes nearly or wholly exhausted in a compa- 
ratively short period. 
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NOTES OF A TRAVELLER IN ENGLANI>..No.6. 



Laborers. — The condition and character of the 
laboring population in England, is widely different 
from that of the same class of persons in this coun> 
try. The laborers there have no more associations 
with the nobility, gentry, and larger tenant farmers, 
than have the slaves at the sonth with their masters. 
The line of demarkation is as decided and as stringent 
in the one case as in the other. Never have I seen a 
laborer approach the farmer without dofflng his hat, 
and in various other ways manifesting the utmost ser- 
vility. The prospect of their condition being altered, 
in the present state of things, seems utterly hopeless. 
Their opportunities for education are of the most mea- 
gre description at the best, and the scantmess of their 
wages ^ prevents them from resorting to any special 
conveniences for their improvement, or for the edoea- 
tion of their children. 

I found on conversing with them, that they were 
just able to live, with all their time devoted to the in- 
terests of the landlord or farmer, together with the 
services of their wives and children, when married. 
The children, at a very tender age, are brought into 
the field to labor, and thus continue on through life, 
and in many cases with little more intelligence, appa- 
rently, than the animals upon the farm. The wages 
which a man receives would not vary much from $8 
or $9 per month, in those parts of the kingdom I visi- 
ted. This does not include his board — that he must 
provide for himself. This is usually very scanty, as com- 
pared with the provision made for laborers in this coun- 
try. In the morning a little bread, and coSee, and oat- 
meal; at noon, bread, potatoes, and cabbage, or some- 
thing of the kind, and supper equally limited. Beer 
in some oases allowed daily, in addition to wa$res, but 
not very general. I frequently conversed with them 
on their prospects for the Aiture, and found almost in- 
variably, that they were toiling on without hope, ex- 
cept to provide for their daily wants — never expectinsf 
to procure a competency for their families in the event 
of their being removed by death. 

In Wales, where living is cheap, oatmeal being a 
very prominent and truly nutritious food, the laborers 
do rather better than in England. Still the hope of 
ever realizing anything for a wet day was scarcely 
thought of. I mot in Anglesea, Wales, a Welshman 
who had lived with me in America a year and a half, 
and who returned home in the fall of 1845, for the 
purpose of endeavoring to persuade his father's family 
to return with him to America. The family were in 
comfortable circumstances, and could have sold the 
lease of their farm of about 180 acres for a sum that 
would have purchased a large freehold in this country. 
The heads of the family were advanced in life, and the 
terrors of a sea voyage prevented their acceding to his 
request. He had been in America about six years, 
had labored very industriously, and had taken the pre- 
caution to place his wages at the end of each year at 
interest, (after clothing himself,) and when he re- 
turned to Wales he took with him $500 in money, be- 
sides a supply of clothing that rendered him in the 
eyes of the Welsh, a man of wealth indeed. He went 
with me to church on the sabbath, with his blue Yan- 
kee coat, white hat, and the rest of his clothes to 
match, and in his outward appearance had no more 
resemblance to the native population than I had my- 



self. It was entirely beyond the comprehension of fai« 
family and of his neighbors how he could have acquired 
this money by his labor alone. When I arrived at the 
house, it was just about sunset in July, when the 
workmen had come. in from their labor, and the ap- 
pearanoeof a strange/ carriage coming up the lawn, 
drew all to the door; the Welshman recognized me at 
onoe, and addressed me faly name, and as I descended 
from the carriage,. I observed his mother was very 
mnoh agitated, and addreseed him earnestly in Welsh. 
I went into the house, and he left me for a few mo- 
ments, and retorning, informed me that his mother, 
on hearing my name, was so much affected, fearing I 
had come on account of the money he had brought 
with him — she never having been satisfied that he had 
honestly earned it. As the old lady could speak Eng- 
lish readily, 1 was enabled to relieve her entirely, and 
to satisfy her that the labors of her son had been only 
justly rewarded with the amount which he had brought 
with him. It gave them an impression of the vast 
difference between the condition of a laboring man in 
Wales and America which nothing else could so ef- 
fectually have done. 

I was often surprised at the ignorance in relation to 
America, among not only the laboring classes, but 
also among farmers of considerable intelligence. In 
conversing with a farmer who held an important ofiice 
in the parish where he resided, who was a man of 
wealth, and on matters relating to his own country 
was peculiarly intelligent, I stated to him, among 
other things, that a passage from New- York to Liver- 
pool or London could ordinarily be made about as soon 
as from New- York to New Orleans. He was utterly 
astonished — supposing that these ports were not pro- 
bably further distant from each other than London and 
Liverpool. But when I told him that the river on 
which New Orleans whs situated was over 3000 miles 
in length, he looked at me as much as to say. Vou 
must be a Yankee ! To satisfy him,hoveever, I'appoal- 
ed to an atlas, which was fortunately in the boose 
where we were visiting, and was enabled to satisfy 
him that this was literally true. His ideas of Ameri- 
can rivers had nevei reached beyond tlie length of the 
Thames, or the Mersey, or some other of no greater 
magnitude. 

In Ireland, too, it was not uncommon when it waa 
ascertained that I was from New- York, to have inqui* 
ries made, if I did not know Patrick McQuade, or 
some other Irish friend who had settled in Wisconsin. 
Iowa, or New Orleans ! I was often, as you may well 
imagine, obliged to say that I had not the plea^ 
sure of their acqufuntance. To them this seemed pass- 
ing strange. 

There is a peculiar class among the Irish, the dri- 
vers of their jaunting cars, a vehicle in which the dri- 
ver is in front, and the passengers set with their backs 
to each other, and their feet over the wheels. These 
are among the finest specimens of Irish ingenuity and 
wit of any class I mot with. In riding from Dro- 
gheda to the railroad depot, in one of the cars, the 
driver began a conversation by inquiring of me — *' Your 
honor came from Belfast by coach?" I answered him. 
No. *^ From Cork then?'' and so on, until at last he 
ascertained that I was neither English, Scotch, or 
Irish, but actually from America, the land of bliss, in 
his imagination, and every inhabitant of which was 
truly the Irishman's friend. In the whole of this ooQf 
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Tersation, however , he had not directly asked me a 
question as from where I came, and yet succeeded 
eventually in ascertaining from me the place of my 
residence. I frequently rode in this method of con- 
veyance, which is among the cheapest of any in which 
I ever travelled, and I always felt amply rewarded for 
my ride by the rich humor of the driver, as well as the 
fiind of useful information ever at hand in ansfwer to 
my inquiries, however unneee^sary they may have been. 
A brighter day, I trust, is dawning upon the 
down-trodden millions of Great Britain and Ireland, 
or rather for their ohildren and successors. The sub- 
ject of education, and that too of the masses, is one 
of the great measures of reform which is attracting 
attention everyweere in the kingdom Lord John 
Russell, the present premier, put this forth as one 
of the great whig measures, on taking the seals of 
office. Sir Robert Peel, in his masterly speech on re- 
signing his position as premier, and one of the ablest 
speeches ever made before the British Parliament by a 
retiring minister, when alluding to measures for the 
relief of Ireland, after saying that equal laws and pri- 
vileges with England must be secured to her, added, 
and the education of her entire population must be se- 
cured, in order to give to Ireland what most of all she 
needed. 

The following remarks before the Mechanics' Insti- 
tution of Hastings and St. Leonard's, by a distinguished 
gentleman, J. H. Maw, Esq., on the subject, are wor- 
thy of consideration. " In every christian country, it 
must be desirable that all classes should, as far as pos- 
sible, be united by ties of genuine fellowship 3 but it is I 



probable in no country are wide severing distinctioni 
so conspicuous as in our own. Attempts have of late 
been made by certain chivalrous spirits among the 
great ones of the land, to break down some of these bar- 
riers; and it is allowed in such a place as Lord's 
cricket ground a mechanic may match himself with a 
Lord. Still we find in all other places the noli me 
^Mi^«re^<-the ^' touch me not" feeling, may remain as 
strong as ever. The fact is, that cricket is not the 
right remedy for the evil complained of. There 
is little if any virtue in it. But there is great virtue 
in such pursuits as ours, which have a direct tendency 
in many desirable respects, to assimilate the lower to 
the higher classes of society, and by assimilating, gra- 
dually to approximate, if not eventually to unite Uiem." 
' The ball which has been set in motion, like that 
started by the corn law league at Manchester, will 
never rest until the work is accomplished. When this 
is done, some of the iron barriers that now separate 
the classes will be snapped in sunder, and they will 
find it a very different thing to govern minds from what 
it has been for centuries to govern mere machines. 
The extension of suffrage, the abolition of monopolies, 
and many other things, will foUow. These things will 
move slowly, as everything does there but steam en- 
gines and race-horses, but they are sure to come; the 
decree has gone forth ; and when they do come, the 
condition of millions will be improved beyond all cal- 
culation. They who do the labor, instead of being 
mere machines, will have become intelligent, and will 
see to it, that they too have something to do with the 
avails of their labor. H. 



SKETCHES OF FARMING IN WESTERN NEW- YORK. 



In the latter part of June and beginning of July last, 
we had the opportunity of taking some hasty glances 
at some of the farms in Cayuga, Tompkins, Seneca, 
Ontario, and Onondaga counties. 

Stopping at Auburn, we were aocompanied by Col. 
Sherwood on a very pleasant excursion up the eastern 
shore of Cayuga Lake. Our first call was at the 
beautiful village of Aurora, where we attended an ex- 
hibition of the Aurora Hortioultural Society, some no- 
tice of which will be found in another part of our work. 
From Aurora we proceeded up the shore to Lake 
Ridge, Tompkins county, where we passed the night 
with our flriend L. A. Morrell, Esq. Mr. M. has 
been for some time engaged in sheep-husbandry, and is 
well knovm as the author of the valuable work entitled 
Tfie American Shepherd, His home farm consists of 
600 acres, and in connection with his brother he owns 
another farm, a few miles distant, of 400 acres. The 
home place is very pleasantly situated, forming, for 
the most part a gradual slope to the shore of the lake. 
The dwelling is near the centre of the farm, com- 
manding an extensive view of the rich and beautiful 
oountry on both sides of the lake, in the counties of 
Tompkins, Cayuga, and Seneca. 

Cultivation is not very extensively practiced, by Mr. 
M., a considerable portion of his farm not being natural- 
ly well adapted to the production of grain crops. He has 
now, however, commenced under-draining, a judicious 
execution of which will no doubt enable him to raise 
good wheat on fields where that crop has not hitherto 
been grown to advantage. The farm is particularly 
arranged for sheep, and is divided mostly into eight 
acre lots. The fences are of rails, of which there is 
from twenty-five to thirty miles ! The sheep-pastures, 
on those portions of the farm which are best suited to 



tillage, produce, after having been grazed a few years, 
excellent crops of wheat ; and we here saw some of 
the best fields of that grain that we have met with the 
present season. On the whole farm there are about 
fiffcy acres of wheat, twenty of oats, and ten of Indian 
corn. 

Mr. Morrell's flock of sheep consists of 1,100. 
The blood is mostly Saxon, and the wool is considered 
d{ superior quality. We regret we did not see it — it 
had been just shipped for Mr. Blakchard's depot, at 
Kinderhook. Mr. M.'s reputation for cleansing and 
putting up fleeces, is of the best character. The ave- 
rage weight of the fleeces of his flock is about 2} lbs. 
He has lately purchased several rams from Mr. Samuex. 
Patterson, of Washington county, Pa. They are o£ 
rather small size, but well formed, and produce very 
fine wool. Mr. M. has very confident expectations of 
improvement from the use of these animals in his flook. 
He has several lambs from them out of his best ewes, 
which look well. The management of his sheep in 
general, especially in regard to their feeding, shelter, 
&c., appears to be very Judicious and eoonomioal. 
Care is taken that they have just the kind and quanti- 
ty of food required to keep them in proper condition- 
neither too fat nor too lean. Both these extremes 
should be avoided. The former tends to a grossness 
of staple which deteriorates the value, and the latter 
to weakness of fibre, lightness of fleece and feebleness 
of constitution. 

After leaving Mr. Morrelt., we called at Mathias 
Hutchinson's, King's Ferry. He has about 400 
acres of prime land, and is a very ftnug and systematic 
farmer. Our stay was too short to admit of so rainote 
an examination as we would have given, but from what 
we saw, it was evident that order is hero the ** fint 
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law." Mr. H. keeps 350 Merino slMep. They are a 
good flook; of large size for the breed, and of strong con* 
stitution. He showed us their fleeces , whieh were 
eleaned to snowy whiteness, and pat up in the most 
perfect style, and a room finished expressly for storing 
this article, and which was olean enough for a parlor. 
Of the ewes' fleeces, 95 averaged 4| lbs. each, and all 
the yearlings in the flock averaged 3| lbs. He has, 
for two or three years past, obtained 40 cents per lb. 
for his whole lot. He had not engaged the clip of the 
present year. The flock is managed with much care. 
Every sheep is numbered and registered in a book'— 
every fleece is weighed, carefully examined by Mr. H. 
in person, and its appearance and quality particularly 
noted in the book. 

We spent a few hours most agreeably with David 
Thomas, at Greatfield, near Aurora. He has for 
many years devoted himself to the cultivation of fruit, 
and by the dissemination of the choicest kinds, and by 
his useAil example and influence in odier respects-— es- 
pecially by the numerous and valuable productions of 
his pen''^— he has conferred very important benefits on 
the community, which will cause his name to be re- 
spected by coming generations. He has a large or- 
chard, comprising the choicest apples, pears, peaebes, 
cherries, plums, &e., and a large garden appropriated 
to the more tender fruits, flowers, and rare plants. 
The location is very favorable to fruit, as is also much 
of the country on the Cayuga and Seneca lakes. The 
imibense depth of these waters, which are seldom or 
never frozen over, causes the temperature to be great- 
ly modified, and produces along their borders a climate 
corresponding to a latitude several degrees further 
south. This was strikingly observed in the ripeness 
of fruits and the forwardness of vegetation generally, 
as contrasted with the sam^e parallel on the Hudson 
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But besides the advantages of climate, this region 
is favored with a soil remaricably well suited to the 
growth of fruit trees and the production of fine fruit, 
and the fact is worthy of remembrance that before the 
country came into the occupancy of the whites, the 
Indians had here introduced, to a considerable extent, 
the apple, and in several instances, the pear, the peach, 
and the plum. In the journals kept by the officers 
who accompanied Gen. Sullivan in his expedition up 
the Susquehannah, for the purpose of destroying the 
Indian settlements on these lakes', in 1779, mention is 
frequently made of fine apple and other fruit trees hav- 
ing been cut down by our army in their devastating 
march through the country. Schoolcraft, in his Re- 
port on the IroquoUy 1846, observes in relation to the 
fondness of the Indians for the apple — *' From the 
earliest introduction of this fruit into New- York and 
New France, from the genial plains of Holland and 
Normandy, these tribes appear to have been captiva- 
ted by its taste, and they lost no time in transplanting 
it by sowing the seeds, to the sites of their ancient 
castles." On these warm and fertile locations, they 
.flourished well; and nowhere else in the whole coun- 
try, we believe, were found among these people such 
numbers of fine fruit trees, some of which, having es- 
caped the general destruction above-named, are still 
standing — mementos, at onoe, of the rapid decline of 
the red man, and of our own rapid progress and in- 
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A little below Aurora, we passed the handsome fWrm 
of Mr. Grinkell, who we learned was absent, so we 
did not stop to make a particular examination of the 
premises. The buildings and fences, as well as the 
farm generally, from what we could see, appear to be 
in complete order, and in connection with the natural 
beauty of the location, the farm unquestionably forms 
one of tbe mo«t desirable residenees in the country. 



On returning to Auburn, we called at Springport, 
where are two remarkable Springs. They make their 
appearance a short distance from Cayuga lake, and by 
excavating cavities and forming embankments, reser- 
voirs are made, each of which afifords a good water 
power. At one of them is a large flouring mill, and 
at the other a woolen factory. The springs are sup- 
posed to be the outlets of subterranean streams from 
Owasco lake, near Auburn. 

Passing up the railroad from Auburn, wo stopped at 
Seneca Falls. Here we called on G. V. Sackett, 
Esq., who, after having shown us his extensive and 
fertile farm, kindly volunteered to convey us to those 
places in the vicinity which were regarded as most in« 
terMting. Mr. S.'s home farm consists of 680 acres, 
the principal portion of which was in forest till within 
seven or eight years. The soil is of great richness, but 
lies, in some instances, a little too flat. The original 
growth was hickory, sugar maple, elm, ash, and pop- 
lar, (cor tulip tree,) all of which grew to a very great 
size. Some of the forest which has lately been cleared, 
afforded sixty-eight cords of wood per acre. He is de- 
votiog his (arm considerably to wheat. At the time 
of our visit he was cross-plowing his wheat fallows, of 
which he had sixty acres that had been broken up from 
sward in the spring, to the depth of full seven inches. 
He has lately built a convenient and substantial grain 
barn. It U eighty feet long by forty-six wide. It has 
a basement story seven and a half'feet high — the walla 
of stone, two and a half to three feet thick. It has 
two floors running crosswise of the bam — one of them 
is between two bays, which go to the bottom of the 
basement, and the other is at one end of the barn, over 
the stalls for horses. Under the first-mentioned floor, 
there is a grain bay, made perfectly tight with mortar 
of water-lime, and of suflicient capacity to hold 2,500 
bushels of clean wheat. There are on the farm 400 
sheep, and Mr. S. intends hereafter to keep from 1000 
to 1500. 

Frederick J. Swabt, Seneca Falls, has a farm of 
350 acres, which he has lately purchased — the present 
being the first crops of his own raising. He is from 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, Pa. His farm has not, 
apparently, been well managed previous to coming 
into his possession ; but bids fair to become a first-rate 
grain farm. Mr. S. has forty acres of wheat, which 
looks the best of any we saw in the neighborhood. He 
has practised, in Pennsylvania, plowing in clover, as a 
means of improving the soil for wheat. He thinks it 
of the greatest benefit to plow in the clover after it is 
ripe — if turned in while it is green and full of sap, 
he thinks it makes the ground sour. (Our readers 
will remember that we have several times spoken in 
the Cultivator of green clover having produced an ef- 
fect similar to what is here mentioned.) Mr. Swabt 
is a young man who has lately commenced (^orations 
for himself, but appearances indicate that he will make 
a successful farmer. 

Mr. Sackett mentioned to us several examples of 
profitable farming. John Hoster, lately deceased, 
commenced farming with fifty acres of land, which at 
that time was reckoned worth $400 16 $500, and this 
was all the property he possessed. He died at the age 
of 48 years, and his property was appraised at $40,000. 
This was free and clear of all encumbrances, and had 
been acquired wholly by fanning. 

George G amber commenced by renting of Mr. 
Sackett eighty-five acres of cleared land, which cost 
$45 per acre. He took the farm for three yeara at 
the " halves. '^ During that time Mr. S. received equal 
to ten per cent interest on the cost of the land, and the 
tenant laid by so much money that at the expiration 
of the three years he bought a farm, towards the pay- 
ment of wluch he advanced $1,800. He married, 
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however, aboat this time, and received $600 by his 
-wife — the remaining $1,200 he made in the three 
years he rented the farm of Mr. S. Wheat and clo- 
ver seed were his leading eropsv He is now considered 
wealthy. We passed his farm, and were pleased with 
its neat appearance, and with the fine wheat, barley) 
ftnd corn crops we saw on it. 

From the western shore of Cayuga Lake, we passed 
over Seneca county to the eastern shore of Seneca 
lake. 

At Oaklands we trailed on Johh DtLArifiLD, Esq., 
formerly of the city of New-York. His farm consists 
of 352 acres He has resided on it four years, and has 
durin&r that time made very great improvements. All 
the baildiu^s, vnth the exception of a part of the house, 
have been put up by Mr. D., as well as nearly all the 
fences. He has proceeded in the most thorough man* 
ner with all his fixtures. His farm is well laid out, 
and all bis expenditures have been on a liberal, but 
judicious and economical scale. His principal barn is 
eixty-five feet long by forty- two wide. There is a 
cellar ten feet deep under it, which is divided into va- 
rious apartments. Some of them are made perfectly 
tight and free from dampness, for storing grain. 
Others are used for storing vegetables, and others 
for storing chaff and cut fodder. Attached to the 
barn is a shed sixty>two feet long and twenty -six wide. 
Apartments for the cattle are provided in one por- 
tion of the shed, and another portion affords shelter to 
a flock of 350 sheep. A stationary horse-power, on 
which six horses, if needed, can be worked, is placed 
in the barn. By this power he threshes and winnows 
his grain, cuts all his hay, straw, corn-stalks, and 
other fodder, cuts wood, cuts boards and timber into 
various shapes and sizes, and grinds corn, (cob and 
all,) or other grain. 

The (Train is threshed on the second floor. It is at 
once separated from the straw by an apparatus used 
for tlie purpose, and passes into the fanning-mill, 
which is in the basement, and is worked at the same 
time and by the same power which carries the thresher. 

The chaff from all kinds of grain is stowed away in 
bins, and used for feedinjr stock in winter. This, with 
cut straw and corn stalks, furnishes the only food given 
to cattle from the time they come off the grass till the 
first of February. The mode of feeding is somewhat 
peculiar. One of Mott's agricultural furnaces, of a 
large size, is placed in an apartment in the barn cel- 
lar, which is fitted for the purpose. In this a quantity 
of water is heated. Barrels are provided, into each 
of wliich is put a quantity of the chaff or out fodder. 
When the water boils, a sufficient quantity of it is 
turned into each barrel to completely moisten the straw 
or chaff, and the barrels instantly covered. In a fbw 
hours the chaff is cooked, when it is fed to the cattle, 
who eat it readily, and Mr. D. thinks do much better 
on it than on dry fodder. This course is pursued twice 
a day, so that the cattle are always fed with the chaff 
before it is cold. Mr. D. assures us that he has suc- 
ceeded in keeping his cattle in fair condition on this 
food for the time mentioned. After the first of Februa* 
ry, hay is fed, and if the condition of the animals re- 
quires it, meal or roots are added. 

The great advantage, Mr. D. thinks, from cutting 
all the fodder, is, that the poorer parts, or what is not 
used as food, are more quickly converted into manure. 
The coarsest straw and the largest corn-stalks are 
readily worked into the manure — absorbing the liquids, 
and soon undergoing such a decomposition that they 
can be used to advantage for crops. 

Mr. D. makes a great saving of band labor and a 
saving of expense by the use of machinery. We have 
alluded to the different kinds of work accomplished by 
the horse power. In addition to thisj he has machines j 



for sowing grain of all kinds, harvesting grain, plant* 
ing com, beans, peas, and other kinds of seeds. The 
sowing machine is SXTMotra's. It is adapted to sow. 
ing all kinds of grain, clover, and grass seeds, broad- 
cast, as well as tos>wing plaster, ashes, bone-dust, 
pondrette, &c. It performs its various operations with 
great exactness — ^rngnlating the quantity of seed to a 
quart per acre. It is drawn by a horse, and requii«« 
but one man to tend it. Twenty acres a day, on land 
in proper condition, may be considered a fair average 
of its performance. We saw several fields of wheat, 
barley, and oats, which were sown by this machine, 
and the crops stood better and were more even on the 
ground than hand-sown grain usually is. The eost 
of the machine is $45. 

The harvesting machine is Hvssey's. It has been 
used by Mr. D. two seasons, and is much approved. 
It cuts the grain very clean, leaves it in good order to 
take up, and makes a great savinj? of expense. It re- 
quires a force of two men and a boy, and two horses, 
and will cut seventeen acres per day. It cost $100. 
It is a simple and strong machine, not liable to break 
or get out of order. 

Mr. D., for the past season, used Eme&v's seed 
planter in putting in his corn. He showed as twenty- 
five acres of corn, which stood well, and which was 
planted by this machine in two days. It is drawn by 
a horse, and requires one man to manage it. 

Mr. Dela field's fences are mostly rails, put up in 
a superior manner. The stakes arc placed at the 
corners (the fence being of the toorm fashion,) upright, 
and are fastened by iron wire, twisted in the form of a 
withe. If properly put on, the vrirca need no atten- 
tion,a8 long as the stakes last. They do not prevent 
the stakes being driven into the ground, as is rendered 
necessary by the heaving of frost or the decay of the 
bottoms. Their first cost is less than two cents per 
pannel. 

We were highly gratifidH with the system , order, 
and neatness, observable in every department of Mr. 
Delafield's farming. At the foundation of all, he 
has laid a comprehensive and well-arranged plan; 
next, he has pro^^ded everything for the performance 
of the various operations in the best manner; next he 
has provided a plaa for every thin<r; and lastly, he has 
established a rule, which appears to be punctually ob- 
served by every individual on the farm, that weryihing 
shall be in its place. 

Every person employed on the farm, is furnished 
with a printed card, comprising the rules and regula- 
tions. Believing that these rules may be beneficially 
adopted by others, we subjoin them: 

It it expected that all persons employed on the Oak- 
lands Farm, toill carrfully attend to the following 
system. : 

Regularity in hours. 

Punctuality in cleaning and patting away implements. 

Humanity to all the animals. 

Neatness and cleanliness in personal appearance. 

Decency in deportment and conversation. 

Implicit obedience to the proprietor and foreman. 

Ambition to learn and excel in farming. 

Maxims of order and neatness, 

1 . Perform every operation in proper season. 

2. Perform every operation in the best manner. 

3. Complete every pert of an operation as you pro- 
ceed. 

4. Finish one job before you begin another. 

5. Leave your work and tools in an orderly manner. 

6. Clean every tool when you leave off work. 

7. Return every tool and implement to its plaoe at 
night. 

We shall continue our sketches next month. 
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THE ORCHARD AND THE GARDEN. 



Albany an© Rensselaer Hortxcultttiial Socie- 
ty. — Aa union Horticultural Society having been late- 
ly formed between the counties of Albany and Rens- 
aelaer, the first exhibition waa held at the Geological 
Rooms, Albany, on the 3d of July. The show was all 
which could have been anticipated for the first effort, 
being indeed highly creditable in all respects. In the 
floral department, especially, there was a good dis- 
play and quite a general competition. The principal 
contributors to the exhibition were Messrs. Newcomb, 
of Pittstownj Walsh, of Lansingburghj Warren, H. 
Vail, D. D. Y. Vail, of Troy j Menand and Moore, 
of Watervliet; Douw, Chapman, and Haydock, of 
Greenbush; Rathbone, Prentice, Wendell, Wil- 
son, Hall, Kanouse, Denniston, and March, of 
Albany. There were shown several fine varieties of 
cherries and strawberries. Mr. James Wilson re- 
ceived the premium Jor Swainstone's seedling, as the 
best straveberry, and Dr. H. Wendell the premium 
for the greatest number of varieties of cherries of the 
best quality. Among several other kinds, Dr. W. ex- 
hibited two which were raised by him from seed plant- 
ed seven or eight years ago. One of them is decidedly 
of the Bigarreau class, ami promises, when at maturi- 
ty, to be a superior fruit, both in appearance and qua- 
lity. The other seedling is of rather small size, but 
of very pleasant flavor. Being the first season that it 
has been tried, its character can hardly be fully deter- 
mined. 

The exhibitions of the Society arc to be holden al- 
ternately at Albany and Troy, on the first and third 
Saturdays of each month, during the warm season, and 
monthly the remainder of the year. There is eve- 
ry prospect that the society will be productive of great 
benefit to the section in which it is located, and we 
have no doubt that it will have the liberal support of 
the citizens of Albany and Troy, and the friends of 
horticulture generally in the vicinity. 

Horticultural Exhibition at Aurora. -—We had 
the pleasure of attending a Horticultural exhibition at 
Aurora, Cayuga ooimty, on the 23d of June last. 
There was a fine show of the fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers of the season. Of strawberries there was a 
good assortment, which were generally of superior 
quality. Henry Morgan, Esq., of Aurora, presented 
several varieties; among them were some of very large 
size labelled rather inappropriately, ** Aurora Dwarf." 
They might have been better styled gtanf* than dwarfs. 
Some, however, believed them to be Ross's Phoenix. 
But from superior cultivation, or some other cause, 
they had attained a most uncommon size — one berry 
being 6.i inches in circumference, and in a large dish 
full there were none of much smaller size. It was ra- 
ther early in the season for cherries, but there were 
fine specimens of the Mayduke, Bigarreau, and Black 
Tartarian— the two latter not quite ripe. Of vegeta- 
bles, there were fine cauliflowers, new potatoes of 
good size for table use, pie-plant of different varieties, 
&c. There was a handsome display of roses and other 
flowers, whioh, under the direction of that zealous flo- 
rist, Dr. Thompson, assisted by several devoted lady 
amateurs, made a most attractive appearance. The 
collection of roses, from the garden of David Thomas, 
Grcatfield, near Aurora, for which he received the pre- 
mium, was particularly fine. There were several 
splendid bouquets and ornamenU of different kinds, 



composed of flowers. A beautiful ''floral design,'' 
somewhat unique in its character, was presented by 
Mrs. E. T. Throop Martin, of Auburn. The flowers, 
comprising many varieties, were beautifully and taste- 
fully blended, and pressed in a frame under glass in 
such a manner as to resemble, at a little distance, a 
splendid painting. Being kept from the air they do 
not quickly fade, but retain for some time their fresh 
natural tints. 

The-^ccasion called together quite a numerous as- 
semblage of persons of both sexes; and not less inte- 
resting to us than any other part of the exhibition, was 
the kind social feeling, and the spirit of generous rival- 
ry in the improvement of the products of the garden 
and orchard, which appeared to be generally diffused. 
The Aurora Horticultural Society has existed but for 
a few years, though the community here, through the 
influence of some distinguished cultivators, has long 
been oelebrated for rural taste, and for the production 
of choice fruits. 
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Blight in Fruit Trees. — In our last number, we 
spoke of a blight in apple trees, similar to the " fire 
blight." Since then, we have noticed, in a tour through 
several counties in western New- York, that the apple, 
pear, quince, and in several instances, thorns of vari- 
ous kinds, are more or less affected by the malady 
mentioned. Some believe it to have been occasioned 
by a frost, which, it is said, occurred a few nights pre- 
vious to its first appearance. On the .night alluded to, 
it was expected by many that there would be a frost, 
which, by fishermen and others who were out at twelve 
or one o'clock, was found to have taken place to such 
a degree that the leaves of trees were frozen, and the 
grass was crisp under foot ; but a south wind which 
set in about the middle of the night, so raised the tem- 
perature that before sunrise the next morning, the 
frost had all been dissipated, leaving vegetation appa- 
rently uninjured. At present, it is difficult for us to 
reconcile with this conjecture, all the facts connected 
with the blight. Trees are attacked in some situa- 
tions, where it is pretty certain, from close observa- 
tion, that no frost occurred for two or three weeks be- 
fore the appearance of the blight. Dr. Herman Wen- 
dell, of thi.** city, lately showed us a small pear tree 
which was brought from the interior of France last 
fall, and was not unpacked till very late last spring, 
the planting being purposely deferred till late in the 
season, in order to be certain of mild weather after- 
wards. Dr. W. is confident that no frost has occurred 
since the tree was set, as the most tender plants in 
the garden have exhibited none of its effects, but the 
tree is badly affected by blight, and will be probably 
ruined. For ourselves, we must wait for more know- 
ledge and more facts, before we si all venture any con- 
elusion in regard to the oau'^e of t'ae malady in question. 

Salt roa Plum Trees. — Judge Cheevbr, has 
called on us to say that he had lost three plum trees 
in cor sequence of putting salt round them. The trees 
were fr >m two to three inches in diameter, and he used 
two quart.4 of salt to each,. He was induced to apply 
the salt in consequence of havinsr seen it recommended 
RS a remedy for certain diseases in the plum tree, and 
a?» a promotive, also, of their growth and thrift. As 
to the quantity, he rhought he had seen it advised in 
the Cultivator, In this we think he must have been 
mistaken J as we can find nothing of the kind. In the 
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Bbrticidiurid for December, is a communication from 
8. A. Shvrtusfp, M. D., of Brookline, near Boston, 
in which he states that in the winter of 1839-'40, he 
gave each of his plum trees a '' dressing of about two 
quarts of salt.'' He was careful, however, not to put 
it nearer than a foot to the body of the tree. The salt 
was that which had been used for pork, and he cau- 
tioned the gardener not to use the brine; but he 
notwithstanding, did use about a gallon of it round one 
tree, which killed it. Dr. S. states that he used salt 
in the same way the next season, and, as he thinks,- 
with beneficial results, so much so that he is '* fully 
convinced that it is, if properly and judiciously used, a 
sure preventi^'e ofHioth the fungus {^biackknot or wart,} 
and the curculio." We should be glad to hear from 
others who have tried salt for plum trees, and hope 
results will he furnished for the benefit of the public. 
It is in this way only that we can ascertain with cer- 
tainty the specific operation of any substance. 

SIZE OF CHERRIES. 

In the larger fmits, as apples or pears, magnitude is 
usually regarded as the first excellence, and fine qnali- 
tv next; huge, coarse fruits being often preferred to 
those of moderate size, though of the most delicious 
flavor. In other words, thow is considered more desi- 
rable than real merit. Among smaller fruits, as cher- 
ries and strawberries, where gathering is a chief labor, 
it becomes quite important to procure if possible, those 
of a respectable size. For market, a cherry of a fine 
showy appearance, will command a price nearly double 
that of one of only a medium aspect. The present sea- 
son, fruit podlers paid five dollars per bushel on the 
tree for the Napoleon Bigarreau, more readily than 
three dollars for fruit of a medium size, though of bet- 
ter quality. 

To those who have not made careful comparison of 
the various sizes of cherries, measurements of the di- 
mensions of some of the more celebrated sorts may 
prove useful and interesting. They are taken from fair 
specimens under good culture — ^not larger than may be 
found in large numbers on every healthy and vigorous 
tree. 

LARGK CHEREI£S. 

Napoleon Bigarreau — this is perhaps the most uni* 
fornily large cherry as yet much cultivated — one inch 
wide, and twenty- three twenty-fourths of an inch long 
(from stem to apex.) 

Black Tartarian — same size as the preceding, when 
under the best culture, — but more liable to vary to a 
smaller size. 

Yellow Spanish — 1 inch wide, T-Sths long. 

Large White £tgarreatt~~15-16ths wide, and 1 inch 
long. 

Holland Bigarreau^— one thirtieth less each way than 
the last. 

Downtan — ]1.12th8 of an inch wide, and T-Sths 
long. 

Camoium-r 1 1-1 2ths wide, and 4-5th8 long. 

Large English Morello — ll-12ths wide and long. 

KnighVe Early £/acfc— 23-24tbs wide, 7-8tha long, 
3.4ths thick. 

Belle Magnifique — same size as the last. 

Black £a^2<— 23-24ths wide, 4-5th8 long. 

Florence — 23-24th8 wide, 3.4th8 long. 

Blk Aom— 7-8th8 wide and long. 

inSDIUH IK SIZE. 

jSmerican Heart — 7-8ths wide, 19-24ths long. 
SparhawVt Honey — 19-24ths wide, 3-4ths long. 
OridJey — nearly T-Sths wide, 3-4ths long. 
Downer'i Red — 5-6ths wide, 3-4ths long. 
Madison Bigarreau — same size as last. 
Belle de Choisy — 7-8th8 wide, 3-4ths long. 
Early Purple Gti^fi«-— 7-8th8 wide, 19-24th8 long. 



May Btg^arrtotr— targest specimens. 3-4th8 wide and 
long. 

The Napoleon Bigarreau, from its large size, great 
productiveness, and firm flesh, is eminently fitted for 
marketing, though of only second rate flavor. The 
Black Tartarian, not less productive, is usually a little 
less in size, and on old trees much less; but excels the 
former in flavor. The Tellow Spanish is nearly as 
Iar<7e as the Napoleon, and rather superior in quality, 
and is besides a fruit of great beauty. The Early pur- 
ple Guigne and May Bigarreau, though not so large 
nor so fine as many others, will alway« be valuable for 
market, from their very early maturity, being one or 
i two weeks sooner thah almost any other variety. 
Among those of large size, and of the very finest fla- 
vor, may be named Knight's Early Black, and Black 
Eagle, Downton, American Heart, Large White Big- 
arreau, Downer's Red, Florence and Sparbawk's Honey. 

PaOTECTiow OK Fruit. — " Weil, well," said the 
old man, ^' if neither words nor grass will do, I must 
try what virtue there is in stones." 

Moral. — ** If good words and gentle means will not 
reclaim the wicked, they must be dealt with in a more 
severe manner." — if oak Welnter. 

Much has been said and written upon the subject of 
protecting fruit from being stolen ,«and many laws have 
been enacted for the same purpose; butstiU 1 presume 
all persons who have attempted to cultivate eloice 
fruit have been more or less annoyed by having their 
fruit pilfered by school boys and loafers, and sometimes 
by persons who would not like to be classed with ei- 
ther. Writers upon the subject of Fruit Culture have 
suggested various remedies for this evil, but so far as 
I recollect, I have never seen one that I thought would 
be effectual in accomplishing the object. The idea of 
making fruit so plenty as ti> prevent its being stolen 
is impracticable, for the reason that so long as there 
is one variety bettor than another, it will be a sure 
mark for the pilferer. Fenoes and walls can hardly 
be built that will l>e a sufficienl protection, without 
they are so expensive as to preclude their general 
adoption, and dogs and hedges cannot be said to be 
always sure of accomplishing the object Living in a 
village where are several large public- schou'.s, in which, 
'* respect for a nciglilM>r's fruit," i would .«;cem,is not 
one of their studies, I have formerly suffered and been 
much annoyed by having my fruit ' tolen — particularly 
my choice early fruit. A remedy, v hieh I have proved 
for several years, but which is not original with nie, I 
have found entirely satisfactory, and can recommend it 
to all fruit culturi»ts, as cheap, safe, and sure. A few 
applications in each season will correct the worst 
neighborhood. The remedy is this: Procure frum 
some druggist an ounce of tartar emetic; dis:»olve a 
small quantity in warm water; then select some choice 
specimens of fruit on the trees you wish to protect, and 
dip the fruit into the preparation, marking the fruit in 
some way that you will know yourself. A person af- 
ter once trying fruit well prepared in this manner, 
seldom, if ever, has a relish for more; in fact, it givca 
him a sort of a loathing of even the sight of the tree, 
so that he will never approach it the second time with 
a view of stealing your fruit. This remedy is simple, 
and easy of application, and sure of producing the ef- 
fect desired, and is applicable alike to all fVuits, whe- 
ther small or large. J> 

0(^ The Ohio Cultivatcr asks if there was not some 
mistake in the recipe for making soap, published in our 
January number. There was a mistake in giving on€ 
ounce of soda instead of one pawnd. The error, how- 
ever, was corrected in the March number, and we are 
sorry our friend did not read with sufficient attentioo to 
discover it. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES-.TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



Communications have been received daring the 
past month, from A. M., Equus, Prof. Horsford, L., 
Auflriista, A Farmer, B. D. Laighton, Geo. Hapgood, 
8. M. Brown, W., F. G. Baffin, N. H., H., Wm. Jen- 
nison, B. Hnbbard, A Snbsoriber, D. L. Suydam, Wm. 
R. Prince, Dr. M. W. Philips, Caius, S,, A. Double- 
day, Bailey. H. A. P., C. H«, A. of the North, W. 
Bacon. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows:— First Report of the Tmmboll (O.) Co. Ag. 
Society, from F. E. Stows, Esq.— Turnep Hus- 
bandry: a series of papers on the Culture and Applica- 
tion of that important root. By David F« Joncs, 
with a Preface by Prof. Johnston. From the author, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. A most valuable treatise, to 
which we shall often have occasion to refer, and for 
which the anther will please accept our thanks.— 
The numbers of the London jSgriculiurfil Magazine, 
for Jan.. Feb., March, and April. From the Editor, 
F. Crisp, Esq."— -Proceedings of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical Association of Eouisiana, from B. M. 

Norman, Esq. Account of the June Exhibition of the 

Long Island Hort. Society at Flushing, from G. Win- 
tier, Esq. Strawberries measuring 3| to 4i inches in 

circumference, from Messrs. Tilden & Co., New- 
Lebanon.— -—The Edinburgh Cottrant, containing the 
Proceedings of the Highland Ag. Society of Scotland, 

from some unknown friend. Dealings with the firm 

of Dombey & Son, parts 8 and 9, from the publishers, 
Lea £c Blanchard, Philadelphia. The Pig: a trea- 
tise on the breeding. Management, Feeding, and Medi- 
cal Treatment of Swine, by Wm. Youatt. From the 
Publishers, Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. Ag- 
ricultural Botany, by Wm. Darlington, M. D., from 
the Author. 

Death op the Editor of the Southern Cultiva- 
tor .—It is with much nrgret that we hear of the death 
of James Camak, Esq., late editor of the Southern 
Cultivator. He died at his residence in Athens, Geor- 
gia, on the 16th of June last, at the age of 52 years. 
Mr. Camak was widely known as an able agrici^toral 
writer, and for several years has conducted the joornal 
named, in a style which has eminently entitled it to the 
respect and patronage of the public, and through 
which his labors have been highly beneficial. We have 
no doubt that his death is, as a cotemporary observes, 
a public loss, which will be deeply regretted by all 
who knew him. 

Laroe Fleece.^ — J. H. Rie^D, Esq., of Fredericton, 
New- Brunswick, a gentleman who has been indefati- 
gable in his efforts for the inprovement of all kinds 
of farm stock in that Province, informs as that he 
has a Lincoln ram, one year old, whose fleece, this 
year, weighed 12| lbs. Mr. R. also has the pure Lei- 
cester sheep, and the Berkshire, Sussex, and Mackay 
pigs. He prefers the Berkshires, and says that he can 
make one half more pork on the same feed, with this 
breed, than with any other. Of Poultry, he has seve- 
ral kinds, including the Dorkings, Bucks ooanty, and 
Spanish, and he likes the latter best. 

Hawthorn Hedges.— -We have remarked that the 
Hawthorn does not appear to succeed well for hedsres, 
in the Eastern States, and along the banks of the Hud- 
son river. It is subject to a bli^t which strikes it in 
August, and by which it is often much injured. Noticing^ 
ately, some very healthy hedges of this thorn in Western 
New- York, we inquired the course which had .been pnr- 



sued with it. We were told that it had been always free 
from disease, and made a rapid growths At the resi- 
dences of G. y. Sackett and F. J. Swary, Seneca 
Falls, we noticed very fine Hawthorn hedges. The 
soil where they stood, was rather flat and compact, and 
we should think would be surcharged with water at 
certain seasons of the year. Mr. S. informed us that 
trenches two feet deep, were dug and nearly filled with 
gravel, some loam being laid over it, till a slight ridge 
was formed, on which the hedge was planted. Thw 
was all the preparation, and we were told that all the 
hedges in this section so planted, had succeeded per- 
fectly. We have no doubt of the advantage of this 
treatment in such soil as is meationedj but do not re* 
commend it in all cases. 

Short Horns fon Canada.— R. N. Watts, Esq- 
of Grantham, Eastern township, Canada East, has 
lately purchased of E. P. Prentice, Esq., a Short- 
Horned cow and heifer. The cow, Peggie, is five years 
old, was by Fairfax, dam Splendor. She is fine in 
form, and has superior dairy qualities. The heifer, 
Maggie, is two years old, by Fair/ax, dam Jturora. 
She is of good size and very superior points. For 
beauty of appearance and intrinsic valae, oo animals 
which we have known taken to oar Canadian neigh- 
bors, are entitled to higher dommendatioa than tb^e. 

Sale op Col. Sherwood's Stock. — We trust it 
will be remembered by breeders and all persons inter- 
ested in the improvement of cattle or sheep, that Col. 
Sherwood's sale is to take place on the 8th of Sep- 
tember next. A catalogue, containing the ages and 
pedigrees of the cattle, will be fowid in onr advertising 
pages. Since the publication of our last number, we 
have seen his stock. . We had previously seen but a few 
of the cattle, and but a small proportion of the sheep. 
Of the former, there are forty-five head of full blood 
Short-Horns, forty of which are to be sold without re- 
serve. Among this number of animals, it is, of course, 
to be expected that there will be some variation of cha- 
racter and quality; and though it would be manifestly 
improper for us to particularize, we may be allowed to 
say that the well known popularity of the herd is sup- 
ported by a critical examination. Many of the ani- 
mals we consider of very superior excellence; and yet 
it is by no means impropable — such are the difierent 
opinions and fancies in regard to stock — that were we 
to designate our favorites, they would not be those 
wbieh most purchasers would prefer. We therefore 
earnestly advise those who wish to procure good stock, 
to attend the sale in person and choose for themselves. 
The herd is in good condition — not clothed in artificial 
fat; but in just that state of thrift which good animals, 
fairly wintered, ought to show at the season of the 
year, (last of June,) when we examined them. It is 
Col. S.'s intention to restrict their food to grass onlyj 
but on his pasttires we have no doubt they will make a 
rapid gain before the time of sale arrives. 

It will be seen that Col. Sherwood offers at public 
sale a hundred Merino rams, sixty Merino ewes, and 
several South Down rams. We bad the opportunity 
of making a pretty close examination of all his sheep, 
baring witnessed the shearing of nearly the whole 
flock — ^the fleeces being pnt up and weighed separate- 
ly, under our own eye. The general quality of the 
wool is indicated by the prices it has brought, for sev- 
cral years, being from thirty-nine to forty cents per 
pound. The present year's clip is unsold) but it is of 
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hotter average quality than any previous one, in con- 
sequence of the relative increase of the finer wooled 
stock. The flock •ompriscs two or three familicsi the 
older individuals of which were bred by themselves. 
Thus there is what is called the ^' Yates flock/* origi- 
nally purchase of Mr. Yates, of Otsego county, which 
does not produce as fine wool as his other families, but 
are large-bodied, strong, hardy sheep, bearing heavy 
fleeces; and would be a valuable stock to carry to the 
prairies^ or to sections where they would be subjected 
to considerable exposure and rough fare. 

The following memorandum shows the weight of the 
fleeces of the different classes of ewes in the flock for 
the present year. They were washed on the 19th 
of June, shorn on the 2$th, 29th, and 30tb of that 
month. 

Yates family, 22 ewes, 106 lbs. 8 oz. averag'g 4Ibs. 9 oz. 
Jewctt do 13 do 48 14 '* 3 12 

Old flock, 25 do 81 14 '' 3 4 2-5 

BlaKeslee family, ") 
110 of which 4 7 were | 

yearlings, 20 two- } 438 9 '' 3 15} 

years-old, and 43 

Sixty- four rams, ) 
Blakeslee family, of j 

which 44 were year- { « ja o 
•: It*™ > 340 o 

hngs, 11 two-years- 
old, and nine over 
that age. 

In the Blakeslee family of ewes, there was one doa- 
ble fleeoe, (5 lbs. 6oz,) and in the rams of that family 
two double fleeces, (16 lbs., and 12 lbs. 6 oz.) The 
above averages are exclusive of floor-locks — adding 
those, the total average is 4 lbs. 4 1-16 oz. 

inr Some of Col. S.'s fleeces have been left with B. 
P. Johnson, esq, Secretary of the N. Y. State Agri- 
oultural Society, at the Society's rooms, old State Hall, 
where they may be examined. 

The South-Down rams offered for sale by Col. S., are 
a capital lot, and will furnish an opportunity which 
other breeders of this valuable breed of sheep should 
improve, to obtain superior animals. 

FiNB Strawberbies. — Messrs. Tilden, of New-Le- 
banon, will accept our thanks for some handsome spe- 
cimens of Hovey seedling strawberry. The measure- 
ments of some of the berries were 44, 4, 31, 34 inches 
in circumference. 

Morgan Horse Gen. Gxfford. — Squire M. Brown 
writes us: — *' The Oeneral Gxfford is doing well here. 
W<; select for him the best mares we have, and expect 
to rear from him a stock of horses of which we may justly 
be proud." Passing through Camillus a few weeks 
ainoe, we had an opportunity of seeing this horse. He is 
an animal of great substance, spirit and action. He is 
heavier than many horses which appear to a cursory ob- 
server to be considerably larger. His precise weight, 
as we were informed by Mr. Munro, one of his owners, 
is 1,040 pounds. His patronage is even greater than 
is desired. 

Seed of the Tuup Tree— Xtriorf^mfron TuHpife- 
ra. Information is wanted in regard to the mode of 
rearing this tree from seed. If any of our correspon- 
dents can furnish this information, they would confer a 
favor. 

Black Hawk and Sir Hbnrt. — In our July num- 
ber, we published a communication from Messrs. San- 
derson & Co., of Burlington, Vt., in reference to the 
challenge of Messrs. Hill, of Bridport, contained in 
their advertisement in our May number. Messrs. S. 
fit Co., as will have been seen, propose to exhibit their 
horse Sir Henry, against Black Hawk, on the condition 
expressed by the question—" which U thi best korte, at 



a getter qf roadetert /" The principles by which the 
question should bo settled, to be, substantially, the 
points and appearances of the horses and their pro^e- 
ny-*the same to be judged of by individuals mutually 
agreed on. ^ 

We have received a note from Messrs. Hill, under 
date of 13th of July, requesting us to say that tbey 
will meet Sir Henry with Black Hawk at Saratosra. at 
the time of the Fair of the New- York State Agricuitn- 
ral Society— the points of excellence to be considered 
by the judges, to be as follows: 

'' 1st, superiority of form; 2nd, ease and eleffanoe 
of action; 3rd, greatest speed in trotting, to be tested 
by a match for the distance of ten miles-^Black Hawk 
to be driven in harness, and his owners allowinor Sir 
Henry to be either driven in harness or rode, and to 
have three minutes start. The horse, which in the 
opinion of the judges, excels in a majority of these re- 
quisites, to take the purse." 

Messrs. Him. also say—" Wa are ready to meet 
Sanderson & Co. at Saratoga, and compare the merits 
of the stock of Black Hawk and Sir Henry, on sucking 
colts, yearlings, and two-year-olds — the parse to be 
from $100 to $200 eaoh. This challenge to stand open 
six weeks." « 

Burr's Seedling Strawberries. — We invite at- 
tention to the advertisement of Mr. Burr, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, describing his seedling strawberries. Most 
of the varieties have been highly recommended by 
•ommittees of the Columbus and Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Societies. The committee of the Columbus So- 
ciety are of opinion that for the soil and climate of 
that region, at least, several of the seedlings are su- 
perior to any other varieties in cultivation. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

MEbiTERRANEAN Wheat.— C. P. Upperville, Va. 
This wheat has, so far as we have learned, done well in 
this State. You say it stands the winter and fly better 
than any other kind you have. Such, also, is its repu- 
tation hero. It is about ten days earlier than most 
other kinds of winter wheat cultivated here. Millers, 
we are told, will not give so much for it by three to 
six cents per bushel, as for the best white wheat. As 
to the ** favorite kind of wheat" here, we cannot say 
which it is. In Western New- York the White Flint, 
and Soule's wheat are highly esteemed; but some kinds 
are best adapted to some sections or soils, and others 
to other sections. 

Cultivators.— A Farmer, Liberty Miils, Va.— 
We know of no cultivator which will reduce stiff" soil, 
to a stale suitable for Indian corn, without a previous 
preparation by a plow. The out of a cultivator given 
in our February number for 1846, was copied from an 
English work. We have seen one or two of that kind 
of implements, which were imported to this country, 
but have not known any like them made hero. We 
should suppose, however, that they might readily be 
made from the out, by any man accustomed to such 
work. We cannot say whether either of the other kinds 
of cultivators, for which you inquire can be had south 
of New- York f but we do not think either of thwa 
would be adapted to your stiflfsoil. [See an article on 
cultivators in this number.] As to 9^ plow for stiff-clay 
soil J we do not think the one you inquire for, would 
be best. We are not, at present, certain what kind 
kind would be most suitable. 

Lampas.— B. D. L., Strathara, N. H. This aflfee- 
tion is most common in young horses, while they are 
shedding their teeth; and it is supposed to arise, fre- 
quently from inflammation of the gums, which spreads 
to the bars across the roof of the mouth, causing them 
to swell, sometimes beyond the level of the teeth, and 
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preventing the horse from mastioating bis food. The 
pressure of substances taken into the mouth, on the in- 
flamed or sore bars, occassions the- horse pain, and he 
may refuse to eat any hard food. In ordinary oases, 
some laxative medicines will carry off the inflamma* 
tlon, and relieve the animal. It may, however, be eX' 
pedient to lance the bars that are most swollen, which, 
causing a slight flow of blood, will soon reduce the 
fever and bring the parts to their natural condition. 
The practice of burning out the bars with a hot iron, 
is unnecessary and cruel. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



AoHtccLTTTRAi. BoTAifT ; ui Enoineraiion and Deacripiion ofV^e- 
fni Plants andWeeds, wbich inerii the notice, or require the at> 
teution of American agrioulturists, by Wuxu|» DABLiitoToif, 
M. D> 

This work is designed to promote among farmers a 
more precise knowledge of the scientific names and 
characteristics of those plants which more immediately 
require their attention, than is now generally possess- 
ed. It has been accomplished by a person well quali- 
fied for the task. X>r. Darlington is widely known 
as a botanist, who has before rendered the cause of 
agriculture efficient aid by his scientific labors. The 
work before us cannot fail of being highly useful. It 
contains a copious glossary, with an index of common 
names and synonyms, and such other facilities that 
there can be no difiiculty in becoming familiar with the 
terms employed, nor in the investigation of the nature 
of the plants described. 

Thk Pio : A Treatiie on the Breeds, Management, Feeding, and 
Medical Treatment of 8wine; with oireoiioiui for Salting 
Pork and Curing Haros: by Wuxiax VouatTi y< S. Philadel- 
pliia, Lea & Blanchard. 

A few months since, the sudden death of the able 
author of this work was announced in the English pa- 
pers. He had, however, nearly prepared the work for 
the press, and it has been issued with but little delay. 
It was intended as the last of a series drawn up by 
Mr. Y., under the direction of the British Society for 
the Diflusion of Useful Knowledge, and of which the 
valuable volumes on " The Horse," " Cattle," "Sheep," 
" The Dog," are well known, and justly esteemed. 
That part of the work devoted to the natural history 
of the pig, and the description of the various breeds, is 
interesting, though it does not, perhaps, evince as 
much care and research on this point, as some of Mr. 
Y.'s previous writings. He seems to have directed his 
principal efi^orts in this instance, to the subject of the 
diseases of swine, and in this respect the work is of 
much value, — undoubtedly superior to anything of the 
kind which has before appeared. Mr. Youatt was 
an eminent veterinary surgeon, was editor of that high- 
ly useful work, the Veterinarian, was actively engaged 
in practice, and from his own observation was enabled 
to treat upon the nature and habits of animals which 
have heretofore been but little understood. Very use- 
ful directions are given in regard to the general ma- 
nagement of swine, embracing the principles of breed- 
ing, fattening, Sec, together with the directions for 
salting pork, uid curing bacon and hams in the best 
manner. The engravings were drawn from life, by 
Wm. Harvey. A more particular notice of the con- 
tents of the work will be given next month. 

NEW OXFORDSHIRE RAMS. 
rT'HE tnbscriber offers at public sale, on Wednesday, the first of 
''- September next, at his fhrm, (Mnrsh Mount.) near Delaware 
City, New Castle county, Delaware, twelve fine Iioug Wooled 
BheaxMng Bucks, the get of his imported Oxfordshire bucks, selec- 
ted by himself out of the best fluck in England, in 1815. aiid 
out of his best Leicester ewes. Thev will be numbered and sold 
by aociion, without reserve, to the highest and best bidder. The 
•ale will commence at i o'clock P. M. Terms cash. The sub- 
scriber will be pleased to sen any gentleman who may favor him 
With his company. C. B. RfiYBOLD. 

AUgMt 1, l&17.--lt. 




THE CULTIVATOR ALMANAC FOR 1848. 

Wb are now ready to receive orders for the Culti- 
VAToa Almanac for 1848, being the fifth year of its 
issue. The astronomical calculations, which are made 
for New- York city, arc by G. R. Perkins, Professor 
of Mathematics in the New- York State Normal School. 
In the variety of its contents, (consisting mainly of 
brief hints and suggestions on agricultural and horti- 
cultural matters, rural and domestic economy, &c.,) 
and in the number of its illustrations, it will be found 
superior to any of the previous numbers. It is fur- 
nished on the following terms: For 1,000 copies, $15— 
for 2,000 or more, $12,50 per 1,000 — the purchaser to 
have the privilege of occupying the last page with ad- 
vertisements, and his name inserted as publisher on 
the title page. Orders to be addressed to Luthsb 
TtrcKEB, Albany. 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New- York, July 18. 1847. 

FLOUR— The foreign news, which arrived yesterday, com- 
pletely ufiMUled the market. Sales of Genesee were made befor* 
the winoaDcemeiuoTthe decliue in Rngtand, at $6.12^. At the 
clo«e of the market there were buyers at 95 , and seUcrs at 95.50, 
but no sales reported. 

GRAIN. — Wheat, price's nnseltled. A quantity of Ohio while 
was sold, after the news, to fill up a vessel, at $1 .23. Corn exhi- 
bited a decline of about 10 c. per busliet. Noniierti yellow may be 
quoted at 60a62}c. Rye, nominal. Oats, 3Sa40c. 

BUTTER— Orange County, -per lb-, 18al9c.— Wesiero, dairy, 
13al5 cents 

CHEESE— In casks and buses, per lb., 6a7^e. 

BEEP— Mess, per bbl., •I.3.a913.50— Prime, 80a#9.50. 

PORK— Mess, per bbl., 915— Prime, f9tt9 50. 

HAMS— per lb., smoked. O^allets. 

LaR1>— Perlb OialOjc. 

Rem P— American, dew-rotted, per ton, SlOOofllO. « 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., 10al4c.— Up- 
land, 10a123c. • * 

WOOL— (Boston prices.) July 17. 

Ptime or Saxon fleeceis, washed per lb.* 45a50 eta. 

American full blood fleeces, 40a45 ^' 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, dSoSB '< 

" ' half blood do 3aa33 " 

" one- fourth blood and common, 28a30 ** 

Rkkasks. — Since oor. last, there hare beei»two arrivals from 
England — the Caledonia on the 4th, and the Brittannia on the ITlli 
of July. A further decline in breadstuflfs is annouMced by both. 
A letter doted Liverpool, July 4th, says— 

^ A si glial depression has taken place in the com market since 
the departure of the Inst steamer, attributable to many causes, bet 
peculiarly lo the prevalence of fine weather and the growing 
steadiness of the money market. Priees have become low be- 
yond precedent Large quantities of American flour were sold 
at 34s. per bbl.. but that is a price which could npt be re- 
alized for any considerable quantity to-day. Richmuid and Alexan* 
dria are quoted at 33s. per bbl.; Philadelphia and Baltimore 32a. 
New Orleans and Ohio 31s.; aud U. d. ami Canada sour from 38s. 
to 29 s. per bbl Indian com has likewise suflered a material de- 
pression, and cannot be qaoted higher than 44s. 6d., to 4Ss. per 
quarter. Inferior, sound, ranges from 32s. upward. Itidiaii meat 
stands at 20e. to 31s per bbl. of 190 lbs. The rumors of the potato 
disease are exceedingly conflicting and not reliable, and the grow- 
ing crops are in a state of the utmost forwardness; the weather 
could scarcely be more favorable than it is." 

The above prices are equal to about ^.75 per bbl. for Obio^ 
and ^8.25 for Richmond and Alexandria flour; aud abon* SI to 
81.40 per bn«hel for Indian corn. A rise in cotton is announced^ 
but to what degree it has affiscted oor markets, has not transpired. 



GENEVA AGR'L FOUNDRY AND SHOPS. 

THE subscriber has recently put in operation a new Fov^DHT 
AMD Machiivs Shop, iiueiided chiefly for the manufacture of 
AoRTCtTLTOBAi. Implkmkkts. A numbcr of valuable improve- 
ments in various farming tools having been mad* and patented by 
his predecessor, (T. D. Burrall,) this esieblishmeut has been erect- 
ed tor the manufacture of these and such othci implements as the 
market may require, and in order that purchasers may depend upon 
a genuine and well fin'islied article. Among other thiugs he iiw 
now on baud 

BurralPs Patent Threshing and Clover Machines and Horse Powera 
"• Shell Wheel Plows, greatly improTed the present 



(I 



season. 
Bttrrair^ Patent Com Shcllcrs. Nos. 1 and 2, do. do. 

Also, Subsoil, Corn, and Shovel Plows. Straw Cotters, of vari- 
ous kinds, .Scrnpers, Plow Points. Trimmings, Ac, Ac. 

He iiiiends adding to his present .<«tock fn>m lime to time, by se- 
lections from the hc^ article* in murket; ull which will be got up 
in the best style, aud sold, wholesale and retail, on reasonable 

Mill Gearing, Castings of all kinds, P*'»«™-""'*'"ff„**;v *••» 
executed on short notice. B. J. UURRALIa 

Qeaeya, August 1, 1S47.— 4t 
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CATALOGUE OF IMPROVED SHORT HORNED 

CATTLE AND MERINO SHEEP. 

Tq be Sold an thg Stk of Septembtr, 1847. 

LIST of the herd of J. M. SHBRWOOD, to be sold at aaction, 
at his residence ia the town of Auburn, on. Wedueaday, 8th 
S«pt., 1847, at 10 u'clock, A M. 

N. B. CC. H. B.) refers to Coatas' Hard Book ,- and (A. H. &) 
|o American Herd Book. 

Several of the co\v« huve not yel calvH, but will beAire the day 
of sale. 

AU the cows will be bulled by Symowtry, except when they are 
mentioned lo the contrary. 

In the Supplement will be found the pedijn^es of the seTeral 
bulls, which got the stock offered for sale ; Uujf wiU 69 rtfltmd la 
by Homan Capitalt. 

No. 1. StfUa.-^A white and red cow bred by Francis Rotcb, 
Esq., of Butternuts, calved July, 1696, got by North Star. (C H. 
B-,) 3382— Dam, Stalely, by Voung Denton, 963 ; g. d., Harriet, by 
Denton, 198; g. g. d., Henrietta, by Comet, 155; g. g. g, d., Han- 
■ah, by Henrj-, 301 ; ff. ^- g- f. d., by Danby, 190 ; g. g. g. g. g. d., 
by son of Favorite. This cow is a good milker, and received the 
prize as the best cow, at the N. Y. State AgM. Society's Exhi- 
bition at Syracuse, in 1841, and at Albany in 1812. 

No. 2. Sylph.— K red and white cow. calved in July, 1841 ; got 
by •' Archer, f" (A.) (C. H. B.,) No. 3028. (A. H. B ,> No. lO- 
J>Bm, Stella, No. 1. 

No. 3 S»6y<. — A red and white cow, calved in December, 1849; 
got by Archer, S02B, (A.)— Dam, Stella. No. I. 

No. 4. adUUio,—K while roan ImU ealf, calved March, 1847; 
got by Symmetry, (B.)— Dam, Stella. No. 1. 

No. 6. Santa itnao.— A red and white boll calf, calved 
1847; got by Symmetry, (B.)'-Dam, Sylph, iso. 2. 

No 6. SwMtArior.— A red and white heii'er, calved in April, 
1846 ; got by Arrow, (C ) (A. H. B.,) No. II— Dam Sibyl, No. 3. 

lio. 7. Smeea Ckitf. — ^A roan bull calf, ealved iu April, 1847 ; got 
by Symmeiry, (B.) — Dam, Sybil, No. Z. 

No. 8. Delight.-— K white cow, bred by Francis Rotoh, Emq., of 
Butternnu, calved May, 1835; got by Devonshire, (D.) (C. H. B.) 
906, and t A. H. B.,) 51— Dam. Daisy, by Admiral, (C. H B) 1006 ; 
g d., Yellow Rose, by Young Denton, 963; g. g. d. Arabella, by 
North Star, 460 ; g. g. g. d. Aurora, by Comet, 155 ; g. g. g. g: d., 
by Henr>', 301 ; g. g. g. g. g. d., by Danby, 19a 

No. 9. Mikka. — A cow, in color white, wrih red ears and muz- 
zle, calvedsApril, 1842; got by May Duke, (E.) (A. IL B.,) 102— 
Dam, Delight, No. 8. 

No. 10. Dahlia— A white cow, oalved July, 1843; got by Ar- 
cber, 3028, (A.)— Dam, Delight, No. 6. « 

No. 11. Diana. — A white heifer calf, c&lved March, 1847; got 
by Symmeiry, (B )— Dam, Delight, No, 8. 

No. 12. Miami. — A cow, in color white, with red ears and muz* 
B)e, calved April, 1844 ; got by Archer, 3028, (A )— Dam, Miicha, 
No. 9< 

No. 13. Maid of Avbimt.—A white heifer, calved March, 1845 ; 
got by Archer, 3028, (A.)^Dam. Milcha, No. 9. 

Ne. 14. Da]Ame.—A white heifer) calved April, 1846 ; got by 
Mr. George VaiPs bull. Meteor, full brother to my bull Symmeiry 
-'Dara, Dahlia, No. 10. 

No. 15. DaiuUlian.—A red and white heifer calf, calved May, 
1847; got by Symmetry. (B.)— Dsm, Dahlia. No. 10. 

No. 16. JjaffytUL—A red and white heifer calf, calved May, 
1847 ; got by Symmetry, —Dam, Dairy Maid, out of Delight, No. 
8, and by Archer, 3028, (A.) 

No. 17. Mohawk.— A white bull calf, calved April, 1847 ; got by 
Symmetry, (B )— Dam, Miami, No. 12. 

No. 18. Noma. — A red and white cow. a splendid milker, bred 
by H. S. Randall, Esq., of Cortland village) calved December, 
1840 ; got by Volunteer, (bred by F. Rotch, Kv\ , (C. H. B,.) 
3578,— Dam,: Niobe, bred by F. Rotch, Esq., by American Comet, 
1638; g. d., Norah, by Frederick, 2038: g. g. d.. Nonpareil, by 
Young Denton, 963; g. g. g. d., Arabella, by North Star, 460; 
g. d., Aurora, by Comet, 155 



g- g. R. f g- g. d- by, Danby, 190. 
19. JV»>S«e. — A rnan heifer, calved 



g g> g* g* g* d. by Henry, 
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No. 19. JV«-S«e.— A rnan heifer, calved March, 1845, (bulled m 
1817 by Puiuooeic, No. 96,) got by Archer, 3028, (A.)— Dam, Nor 
Da, No. 18. 

No. 20. Nnid.—A red ynd white heifer, calved April, 1846 : got 
V Archer, 3028, (A-H-Dam Noma, No. 18. 

No. 21. Nebo.—A roan bull calf, calved May, 1847 ; got by Sym. 
metry, (B.)— Dnm, Noma, No. 18. 

No. 82. Philipena.—A white cow calved in March IS-W. This 
cow took the prize for the best cow at the State Fair at Uttca, in 
1845. Got by Archer, 328. (A.)— Dam, Pansy 9d, (bred by the 
Hon. 8. Van Rensselaer, of Albany ) This cow took the prize for 
the best cow at the Slate Fair it Rochester, in 184S;) by Ajax, 
(C. H. B.) No. 2944, (bred by Hon. S. Van Rensvelaer,) g. d. 
BpriRhily, by Washington, 1506 : g. g. d.. Pansy, (imported by 
Hon. S- Van. Rensselaer,) by Blaize, 76 ; g. g. g. d.. Primrose, by 
Charles, 127 ; g. g. g. g. d., by BIythe Comet, 85 ; g. g. g. g. g.d., 
by Prince, 521 ; g. g. g g. g g d., by Patriot, 4?6. 

No. 23. Pocahontas— A roan cow, cnlved in January, 1944 ; got 
by Archer, 8028. (A.)— Dam. Pansy dd. For full pedigree, see 
Fhiiipena, No. 22, being a fall sister. 

No. 24. Oteaxo.—A white hull calf calved April, 1847 ; got by 
Symmetry. (B.)— Dam, Pansy 2d. See pedigree of No. 22. 

No. 25. Potowatamie^ — A red and white cow, calved iu June, 
1844; got by Arrow, (C)— Dam, Philipena, No. f2. 

No. aOb Pontonit. — A roan bull calved in August, 
Symmetry. (B.)— Dam, Philipena, No. 22. 

No. 27. Pontioc.— A roan bull calf, calved May, 1847; got by 
Symmetry, <B.)-Dun, Pocahontas No. 23 



1846; got by 



No. 2^. Puebla.—A roan btril calf, calved May, 1847; got by 
Symmeiry, (&)— Dam, Potowatamie, No. 25. 

No. 29 LiUias.—A white cow, calved in September. 1S41 ; got 
by May Duke, (A. IT. «. 102,)— Dam Lilly, [Americun Herd Book, 
page 195.] by Wiiiille, (C. H. B.,) 5667; g. d., Nettierby,* by Mo* 
narch, 4494 ; g. g. d., Sweetbriar. by Bannpioo, 54 ; g. g.' g, d., 
Roseberry, by We»tfrn Comet, 689 ; g. g. g. g. d., by Comet, 155 ; 
g- g- g- gjr- d-, by a sou of Favorite, 232 ; g. g. g. g. g. g d. by 
Cupid, 1 77 ; g. g. g. g. g. g. g. d., by Favorite 252. 

No. 30. Lois —A roan cow. calved in Deceuiber, 1842; got by 
Archer, 302^, (A.)— Dam, Lilly. Half sister to LiUiaj, No. 29. 
Sec pedigree of No 29. 

No 31. LuUa Raokh.—A white cow calved in Janoary, 1844 ; 
got by Archer, 302^, (A.)— Dam Lilly. For pedigree see No 29. 

No. 32. La-Quae, — A roan cow, culved in January, 1845 ; got 
by Archer. 302?i, [A-h-Dam, Lilly. For pedigree, see No. 29. 

No. 3S.-~Aca]f not yet born; got by Symmetry, (B.)— Dam, 
I jlly ; tor pedigree see No. 20. 

No. 34. La-Annah — A white heifer, calved June, 1846 ; got by 
Archer, 3028. (A.>~Dam, Lillias, No $9. 

No. 85. CayutM —A white bull calf) calved July 1st, 1847 ; got 
by Symmetry, (».)- Dam, Lillias, No. 29. 

No. 30. Lilac.— A red and white heifer, calved June, 1845 ; got 
by Arrow, (C.)— Dam, Lois, No. 30. Bulled by Pouioosic, No. 26. 

No. 37. La- Juste. — A white roan heifer, calvad September, 1846} 
got by Symmetry, (B.)— Dam, Lois, No 30. 

No. 3h.— A calf not yet born ; got by Symmetry, (B.) — Dam, 
Lois. No. 30. 

No. 39. La- Mods —A while heifer, calved Arril, 1846; got 
by .Mr. VaiPs Meteor, (A. II. B.) 104— Dam, Lalla Rookh, No. 31. 

No. 40— A calf not yet bore; got by Symmetry, (B.) — Dam, 
Lalla Rookh, No 31. 

No. 41. La-Maria.— A heifer calf, while, got by Symmetry, 
(B->— Dam, La-Quae, No. 82. 
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Pedigrees of Grade CattUf tohich will he offered /or tale 

ttfter the tale of the above mentioned Cattle. 

No. 1. AdmiralUd.-A red and white cow, calved in 1842; got 
by Archer, 802^, (A.)— Dam. Admiral Ist. Admiral 1st was bred 
by L. F. Jenkiiu, Esq., of Caiiaudaigua, oat of one his best Cowi, 
by his bull Admiral. 

No. 2- Admiral Qd. — A red and wliite cow, calved in 1848 ; got 
by Archer, 3028, (A.)— Dam, Admiral 1st. 

No. 3. Admiral itk.—A red and white calf, calved in 1846 ; got 
by Arrow, (C )- Dam, Admiral 3d. 

N0.4. Admiral 5iA.— A while heifer calf; got by 8ymmetr\', (B-)— 
Dam, Admiral '^l. 

No 6. Snow Drop — A white heifer, calved in 1845; got by Ar- 
cher. 302A, (A.)— Dam, a roan cow bred by myself, got ty Copson, 
(C. II. B.«> 8482, aiul out of an imported cow of the Tees Water 
variety 

No. 6. Fanny Slsler. — A roan cow, calved m 1944; got by Afw 
row, (C.>-.^Dum. a roan cow, bred by H. 8. Randall, Esq., out of 
a New Leicester cuw. 

No 7. Spot.— A red and white heifer calf, got by Syrametrj-, 
(B-) — Dam, the same as No. 6. 

• • • •• 

SUPPLEMENT 

The Pedigrees of the Bulls referred to in tne Catalogue, 

(A.) Bun Archer. 3029.— Was bred by Francii Rotch, Esq., of 
Buttemuis, N Y.; got by Rolla, [C. U. B.,] 4991.— Dam, Adaliza4 
imported from the herd or Mr. ^Vhittaker, by F. Rotch, Esq., got 
by Frederick. 1060; g.d,, Adelin, bv Orpheus, 473; g. g. d., Al- 
freda, by Alfred, 23 : g. g. g. d.. Strawberry, by Windstv, 69P 

f. g. g g. d.. Old Daisy, by Favorite, 252 ; g. g. g. g. g. < 
uuoh, 531 : g. g. g. g. g. g^ d., by Hubback, 319. 
(B.) Bull Symmetry.— RoHiiy was bred by Geo. Vail, Esq., of 
Troy, and got by his in?p«ned bull Duke of Wellington, (C. H. B] 
3654, and [A. H. R] 55, from the herd of Thomas Bates, Esq., 
o( Yorkshire, England— Dam. Duchess, also Imported from the 
same herd, by Dnke of Northnmberland. 1940 ; g d Nonsoch 2d, by 
Belvidere, 1706: ggd Nonsuch, by Magnet, 2240; gg g d by 
M^jor, a son of Minor, 441 : jr g g^g d Old Sally, by a graud:«on of 
Favorite, 852 ; g g g g g d by Punch, 531 ; g g g g g g d Hub- 
back, 310. 



t 

by 



N. B. Mr. VaiPs Bull Meteor Is of the same pedigree. 

(C.) BuB Arrow.— Red and wbhe, was bred by Thomas Hollis, 
Baq.. of Oilbertsville, N. Y.; got by Bertram 2d, {C. H. B ] 3144, 
and [A. 11. B.l 21— Dam, Adeline, by Memiiou, 2297 ; g d Adali- 
za, by Frederick, 1080; ggd Adetia, by Orplj^us, 4/3; gg^d 
Alfroda, br Alfred. 23 ; g g g g d Strawberry, Gy Wind«>r, 608 5 
g g g g g « Old Daisy, by Favorite, 252 ; g g g g g g d by Puucbi 
^31 ; g g g g g g g d by Hubback, 319. 

(D.) BuU Devonshire.— VTm bred in England, by BTr. Whitta- 
ker ; got by Frederick, 1060 —Dam, Dulciana, by Knchnnter, 244 : 
g d Red Daisy, by Major, 39i^; ggd by Windsor, 698 ; g g g d 
Old Daisy, by Favorite, 252; g g g g d by Punch, 531 ; g g g g gd 
by Hubback) 319. 

(E.) Bull May Duke.—Bttd by Hon. Adam Ferguson. Water* 
town, Canada West, the property of L. F. Allen, Esq.; got by Ag* 
ricols, 1614 : Dam. Cherry, by Dtinsun Castle, dam, by a son of 
St Albaits, 2584; ggd by St. Albans, 2584; gggd by Lauiw 
s'eves, 365* 



• Windle and Netherhy were both imported by Messts. LeRor 
aiidNewbold, of Awn, N. Y. 
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MERINO SHEEP. 
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In addition, about forty Merino ram larabo will be sold. Tiieae 
rams are alt of my own breedinff, and were got by my rams Yan- 
kee, Pedlar, and Mr. Williams' Grandee, except those marked 
with a star. Yankee and Pedlar were bred by Mr. Blakeslee. 

My Mermos consist of four f*<nilies, viz : the Blakeslee family, 
the Yates family, the Jewctt family, and the Marsh family. 

The Blakeslee sheep were purchased of J. N. Blakeslee, of Wa 
tertown. Conn. This tribe orMerinoe is well known HI over the 
United Stales, and is unrivalled for their finenes* of fleece, and 
general superior character. At present no pure Merinoe stand so 
nigh; their fleeces, carcass, ana constitution, being of the highest 
class. My bucks, Yankee ajid Pedlar are of this family, and were 
bred by Mr. Blakesleeo 

Mr. Willianu' Grandee was bred by D. C. Collins, Esq., of 
Harlford, Conn., and was got by IVIr. Collins' imported buck 
Onindee, out of one of Mr C.'s imported Rambouillet ewes. 
These sheep were imported by Mr. C. from the ftir-famed royal 
flock of Merinos owned by the French government, and kept and 
bred at Rambouillet. These are now widely, known throughout 
the U. S. Mr. Taintor, of Hartford, Conn., who last year imported 
tome sheep of the same blood, lias sold ram lambs at prices reach- 
ing as high as S900 per head. 

I shall also offer sixty Merino ewes. They are of the same 
families as tlve rams, and of the same character. Also 30 grade 
Merino ewes. 

I have taken six clips of wool, and four of them have been sold 
at 40 cts., the one of 1846 for 39, delivered at my own house, and 
the clip of 1847-Qnsokl. The clip of 1846 averaged over 4 IIm. per 
head ; that of 1847 averaged 4 lbs. 6 oz per head, aU clean washed 
wool. 

Samples m whole fteeres, may be seen at the .State Agrioultnrol 
Rooms, Albany, and A. B. AUen's Ag. Store, 1^ Walex-si., New- 
York. 

SOUTH DOWN RAMS. 

FtAeen to twenty-five South Down Rams and Kwes will also be 
oAfered. They are derived from the celebrated flocks of Elman, 
Grantham, and Webb, the first and most distinguished breeders of 
South Down sheep in England. 

Terms of the sale, cash, or approTed endorsed notes, payable at 
the Bank of Auburn at three months, with interest. 

Auburn, July Ist, 1847. J. M. SHERWOOD. 

PROUTY fc MEAR8' PLOWS. ' 

THESS celebrated plowshare warranted, and the money will be 
returned for every plow that does not stih. Hon. Dixon H. 
Lewis, Senator from Alabama^ sakl, at the Farmer^s Club in 
?few-York, *' My com crop declmed from 70 bushels per acre to 
40 ; f sent north and ^t one of Prooty's plows, and now havo th* 
best crop within 50 miles.'* 

The subecriber is sole agent, and offere for sale an assortment of 
the above plows, as also a general stock of agricnltnral Imple- 
ments. SAMUEL C. HILLS, 189 Water-stfeet, N. Y. 

New- York, Angust 1, 1847— 3t. 

A VALUABLE FARM IS FOR SALE 

rr Windsor, Vt., containing upwards of 400 acres of land, com- 
prisuig tillage, grazing, and woodland in due proportion. It is 
aitnated on the banks of the Connecticut river, near the village of 
Windsor, and also near the eastern terminus of the Vermont Cen« 
tral railroad, and is well provided with suitable boildings, among 
which Is a beautilbl English cottage, recently built. The farm is 
in a fine state of cuUivation, and in point of capacity for improve- 
ment, and eonvenience, and beanty of aitoation, is vnaorpaased in 
lis own beautifnl valley. BAM^L H. PRICE, Axeal. 

r, VI., A«f . 1, 18I7.~«. 



Gardner Berry, 
James P. Anaerson. 

Henry Wadsworth, 
H. N. Andres. 



Alexander Williains, 
Joseph Williams, 
John M. Cutler. 



IDE»8 PATENT WHEEL CULTIVATOR AND 
WIRE GRASS PLOW. 
(An mgramng qfthU impUment will bt givtn ntxt month.) 

THE flu-ming public are hereby informed that letters patent have 
been taken out b]^ the subscriber for his recent great improve* 
menta in the construction aiKl manufacture of field CULTIVA- 
TORS; an improvement so great as to entirely revolutionize the 
whole system of farming by reducing the expense of cultivation' 
one>half or more. Wherever they have been introduced they have 
met the decided approbation of farmers, as the following certlfi- 
cates and testimonials from the intelligent and practical farmers, 
whose names are attached, abundniitly show. 

CERTIFICATKS. 
" This roar certify that we, the subscribers, have seen and used 
the Patent Wheel Cultivator, invented by Nathan Ide, of Shelby, 
Orleans Co., New- York, and believe it to be decidedly the best 
machine ever invented for pulverizing the ground and taeiUiating 
liie labor of the farmer 

James H. Hedley, 
Eiios Newman. 
Bhelby, Orleaiu Co., April 23, 1945. 
Charles L. Flint, 
Asahel Wadsworth, 
Livingston County. 

The undersigned have just witnessed the operation of Nathan 
Ide's Cultivator, and we are free to say that wefregard it as a de- 
cided improvement on all the implements of the kind now in UM 
for preparinj^ land for wheat and other crops. 

Daniel Lee, Ed. Gen. Farmer, William Bnell^ 
RawsoB Harmon, 
William Pixley, 
Peter Sheffer, Jr., 
Monroe Co., Jtdy 3, 1840. 

After these ample testimonials the subseciber deems it nnnccei> 
sary to enter into a long and elaborate description of the imple- 
ment, with its various points and mode« of operation. 

The wheels are 33 inches in diameter — ^are capable of being 
raised or lowered at pleasure. The teeth are 14 inches long, with 
substantial braces behind each tooth. 

Tlie advaiitages of this Cu.tivator are manifold. 1. By meant 
of the wheels the machine runs easy, and the teeth go to a uni- 
form depth. 8. Hie teeth are so long that the machine never 
chokes. 3. The tougue guides the implement with accuracy and 

f precision. And 4. At seed time, by going lAie last time across tha 
aads, small channels or ducts are formed leading into the raainr 
furrows, which effectually take off the surplus moisture, and thus 
render the wheat less liable to be winter killed. 

NATHAN IDE, Patentee. 
Shelby, Orleans Co.. N. V.,*'Ang. 1, 1847.— It. 

STUART'S PATENT SELF CLEANER THRESH- 

ING MACHINE. 
"fTTB challenge any other kind of self cleaner threshing machine 
^^ In the United States, or any other country, to compete with 
the above machine, for simplicity and cheapness of construction, 
for easy and Mill running, fast business, cleaning grain well, sav- 
ing hay seed, &c. The above machine weighs about 1,000 lbs., 
is easily olaced on a common wagon, and works on the same, by 
merely blocking the hind wheels, either in the barn or field. Said 
machine is constructed so as to carry (-flf the straw and chaff, 
either in the yard, to a stack^pen, or on a wagon, or may be car- 
ried over head in the same barn in which the machine is work, 
ing. It may be elevated high or low at pleasure, with perfect 
ease. The elevator, not oiuy carries oflTthe straw and chaff, but 
prex'ents all head winds from interfering with the fanning mill, 
also obviates chaff and dirt from blowing back into the grain, 
which is not the case with other kinds. Read the subjoined certi« 
ficAtes and be convinced. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
To att to whom this mav comcem. 
We the ondersigned, inhabitants of the towns of Veteran and 
Catharine, in the county of Chemung, and state of New- York, 
do hereby certify that we have used, and seen in use, Stuart^s Pa- 
tent Self Cleaner Tbreshiiw Machine^ and would recommend it 
as being the best machine for threshing and cleaning grain w«i 
ever saw ; and in consequence of the simplicity ajid oheapness of 
its construction, utility, durability, and ease and stillness in running^ 
together with its illiability to get out of order, and the fastness <m 
doing work, we would most cheerful ty recommend the obove nM- 
ohine to those who build, use, and employ, as beiitg the best ma- 
chine now before the public, with wniok wa liava become ao- 
qnalnted. 

John T. Worden, 

Alanson Buikley, 

Manly Palmeri 

Isaac Brisco, 

Lewis Hewitt, 

Isaiah D. Lee, 

D. Danihee, 

John I. Benson, 



Ephrairo Kembnil, 
K. M. Hewitt, 
Jackson G. Brown, 
Minor L Sherwoodi 
William Goold, 
Jeremiah Kemlall, 
George Patchiu, 
Ni^han Brisco, 



Alamo Banks, 
Ailtert BmwB, 
Garry .Sloae, 
Aris Haskiu, 
C. Banks, 
Henry Bates, 
P. Vangoider. 



through the United 
papers pertaining to 



The subscriber is now prepared to travel 
Slates, with a model and the patent, and all . . 
the above baslne»s, for the purpose of of soiling rights of counties, 
states, Ac., anywhere in the United States, and on good contracts 
will build and put in operation full power machines for exhibition. 
Ceriifioates of the above description can be obtained in great 
abundance, bn|.the undersigned oeenis it unnecessary, as he will 
be fotmd otherwise pceparad to convince tiie public. 

S. 8. CURTIS, Sola Agent for the V. 8. 

CatbariJM, CkeiMig Co., N. Y., Atiff. 1* 1847^11* 
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PRINCE'S PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 
"tV'M. R. PRINCE ft Co., Proprietors of the Nurserie« at Flush- 
: inSTt will transmit their catalogue of strnwberriea and other 
tfhuts to those who do not possess it. The assortment is imcompa- 
rabiy superior to any other, and comprises the choicest varieties^ 
iVhich are no where elee obtainable, many of which are offered 
for the first time. Orders enclosing the amount, (not teas than >5,) 
will be promptly executed and forwarded as desired. August to 
October are best for planting strawberries- 
Flushing, L. I., August, 1847—21. 

PURE BRED RAMS. 
'T'HE TObscriber has a few choice rams for sale, bred from the 
* celebrated flock of Geo. Flower Esq., of Albion, Illinois, and 
some from a Saxon ram imported by Henry Ciny, Esq., of Ash- 
land, Kentucky. These sheep are of fine healthy constitution, with 
a very fine long Staple- 
Be has also added to his flock 20 ewet and rams, selected from 
the flock of Samuel Patterson, Esq , of Washington Co , Pa. 'Hiese 
sheep are not surpassed by any in America ; [see the communica- 
tion of L. A. ATorrell, Esq., Cnltivator for Nov. 1846,] their wool 
having been sold last year in Northampton, Mass., at 75 eta 

He has also a few fine young Shepherds' Dogs, bred from a 
Scotch cuUy, imported by Mr. Mitchell, of Lasalle Co., 111. 

A. H. NICHOLS, Greoncastle, Putnam Ca, la. 
August. 1, 1847— 4t. 




IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 

THE subscriber having obtained, by deed flrom the original pa- 
tentee, the exclusive right to make and vend 

ROGERS' PATENT IMPROVED STEEL SELF-SHARPEN- 
ING CULTIVATOR TEETH, 
u the counties named below, is now prepared at his residence in 
Vernon, to furnish to th« fanners of Oneida, Madison, Oswego, Jef- 
grson, Lewis, ChenaJigo, St. Lawrence, Herkimer, Otsego, 
Broome, Delaware, Scohanc, Montgomery, Fulton, Hamilton, Sa- 
raloga, Schenectady, Albany, Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, Rens- 
selaer, Washington, Warren, Franklin, Clintoti, and Essex, by 
wholesale and retail, ready made. 

^^^.^ CULTIVATORS, 

Of diferent sizes, to suit purchasers 

From the known superiority of this implement over all other 
Cultivators now m use. the subscriber pledges hinuelf to furnish 
a cheaper and better article than has ever before been offered to 
the public The teeth (at present,) will all be made by the paten- 
tee from the best of steel 



AoEMTs— Luther Tucker, Aff. Warehouse, Albany : Sanger 3t 

St., Utica; Rome, Warren G. Braunard; 



Benedict, No. 125 Genesee _.., , , ..^.^.. .,.„,».„«.u 

Florence, Alanson S. Tiler; Trenton, Charles R. Billings: Bridjre- 
waler, Dclos DeWolf. MmiwH Co. : Moirisville, H. D. Cloyes : 
Chntenango, Jenkins & Harrington. Oswego Co.: Oswego, J L. 
Memam ; Mexico, Asa Bebee. J^eracn Co.: Watertown, T. 
Avery Smith. I-w^ Co : Lowville, Solomon Phelps. Chenanro 
Co. : Sherburne, N. Starr; Norwich, Wellerand Haynes, Greene : 
George R. Lyon. iferWrnw- Co. ; M(»hawk, Gordon Fariner. Ou 
SfV^^l^'i^*'"'?^' \ ^\.^^ Rensselaer. Albanif : Erastus 
W.Clark; Isaac TicePoughkcepsie ; E. Gifford, HuAwn: John 

PS^l^lirWollSfAlS:""^' '^'" '• ^•^-' ^^i^-^y, Ab»e"r 

For ftirther particulars, the subscriber refers to the following 

certificates, ^ivcn by some of The most experienced practical and 

•cieniific agriculturists in this state. E. R DIX 

Vernon, Oneida Co.. N. Y., Aug. 1, 1847. 

We certify thai we have used, or have now in use, one of the 

above Cultivators, and are fully satisfied with its operation, and 

believe It must supercede all others now in use ; and that iiaccom- 

Slishes in the moat thoroagh manner, much of the work usually 
one with the plow. From thorough and careful observation of 
the working of this implement, we are fully connnced that for 
cultivating fallow ground, in preparing any ground for a crop 
Of gram, and fbr covering gmtu after sowing this instrument 
surpasses any other with which we are acquaiiitwl, in the tho. 
rough manner m which it does the work, and the ease and 
expctliiion of doing the same. B>' its use, the ground may be put 
In better order, and a heavier crop secured by once plowing, than 
bv three after the ordinary manner. A ltd we are satisfied that 
plowni? once deep and well, and then using the cultivator, is most 
advamsgeons, especial ly on sward lands, (for they are seldom 
without a sod at t:mc of plowing.) where June grass or other 
gra-sts are indigenous. By the time the sod has falrl v commenced 
rotting. It IS turned back and exposed to the action 'of the dews. 

2".-^:^' r ''V^V"' t>' t'^t'*''^ '*• fertilizing qualiiies are mosily di». 
siiwteu j for thAi which does not renew its partially extinguished 




life and growth, (choking thereby the growth of the grain,) driee 
and is left on the ground, a detriment rather than a benefit to tba 
crop. But if it remain where it is first deposited by the plow jt 
beoomes decomposed in time to be available to the grain in 'its 
growth, and its beneficial efiects will be as apparent as would be 
those <^ a gcod dressing of compost. The grain taking a deeper 
and stronger root in the turf, will not be as sulqect to drouth in 
dry, drowning in wet weather^ or heaving in the spring, wanning 
and fertilizing the soil ; by which its germinating process will t« 
very perceptible over the okl method. We cheerfully recommend 
this Cultivator to the Fanning public as a v<>ry great imworemettl 
in farming. 

Ira S. Hitchcock, Preaidem of the Oneida Co. Ac. SoeiolT 
J. Whipple Jenkins, " Vernon ^ •• 

N S. Wright, 
Calvary Wetniore, 
Philo Norton. 



► V. Pres^tt. 



Jos. Case, 



J 



L. T. Marshall, Sec'yi 
S. A. Bunco, Treasurer. 
John R. Jones, 
Salmon Case, 
Waiet H. Sherman. 
Amos Miller, 
William Wright, 
C. C. Cook, Kirkland, 
T. E. Dor man, Hamilton, 
Edward Rivenburg, 
Nicols Dyer, 
Elisha Peitibone, 
J. C. Pettiboiie, 
Philo Griswotd, 
Samuel Cody, Jr 
Samuel H. Ohurcn, 
Frederick IngersoU, 
Albert Patten. 
N. F. Metcalf, 
Samuel Wright, 
James Faulkner, 
Oliver E. Br>-ant, 
S. Frosi, 
Ozias Jacobs 
Alanson Norton, 
William Wright, Jr., 
Sands Sherwood, 
Lyman Jacobs, 
Jabez Norton, 
Elijah Wilson, 
George Riveuburgh, 
Chas. G. l«aw8on, 
M. H. Frisbee, 
Asahel Bronson. 
Lester Hitchcock, 
Franklin Tildeu, 
Francis Cody, 



Philander Jacobs, 
John Dean, Deansville, 
Benj. Baraes, Kirkland, 
8. W. Gnnn, '* 

Thos. A. Oruman, " 
J. C. Hastings, " 
David Pixley, " 
£dwin Gmman, ** 
Sylvester Risley, Brookfield. 

Augusta. 
John Van Hoesen, 
J. Beniiet Mackey, 
Svlvester Hinmau, 
Madismi Wood, 
Walter Powers, 
Wm. M. Fairahild, 
Franklin Cummins, 
Eli Hinman, 
John Porter, 
8. W. Wells, 
W. Jackson, 
Z. T. Barber, 
C. Stebbins, 
A. Stebbins, 
Wm. H. Staflbid, 
W. E. Conger, Saagersfiold, 
Simeon E. Cobb, Lenox. 

SteekbHdge. 
Noah M. Cobum, 
John Potter, 
Fred. Snell, 
A. Somen Dnnharo, 
Timothy Smith, 
Jacob Howse, 
John H. Cleveland, 
Rodney Wells, 
Eli McK>re, 
Ira Burleson, 
Danforih Armonr, 
Alex Strong, 
John QuackenbnsL 



Hiram Parsons, 

We certify that we have used, the past year, one of the above eol- 
tivators, and from thorough and careful observation of the working 
of this instrument, we are ftilly convinced that for cultivating fallow 
grouud, destroying weeds ana Canada thistles, and most especially 
quack or blue grass, we recommend the cultivator as a veiy sope- 
rior implement: 



S. M. Ma<oii, New Hartford, 
Ephraim Palmer, ** 
James Wells, ** 

J. Rivenberg, Stockbridge, 
Levi House, *' 

Alvin Strong, ** 

John Yale, 
Montgomery Page, 



cc 

(t 



Wm. C Powers, 

D. L. Van Hoson, 

Stephen Wells, 

Ahner Hinman, 

Horace Fish, 

John Butterfield, Utiea, 

Chas D. Palmer. Waterville, 

Benj. Plant. New Hartford, 

Daniel C. Mason, " 

The New- York State Fair at Auburn, last September, awarded 
mo a Silver Medal, for its being the best agricnltnral implement 
ever offered to the farmer. The American Institute, in the city of 
New- York, awarded roe a Dii>loma for the same. 1st. These 
teeth are made of steel, of such sixe and dimensions as to be suffix 
cieiitly strong for two horses ; then they are struck into shape with 
dies, so as to form the shank out of the ssme piece. 9d. These 
teeth wedge in the frame better than any square riiank, becauaa 
they are su shaped, (being thicker behind than forward, and hol- 
low,) that the wedge crowds ihem forward ainl sideways at the 
same time. 3d. These leetli will wear sharp instead of dull, and 
when vi'orn up too sliort, can be spread at the lower end, and 
dropped a little lower in Uie frame, and they will last auother term 
of years 

Camion is hereby given to all men against purchasing or using 
any teeth made accordmg to the description nbove^ wiihoul the 
patentee ^s name on (hem, as all violations of my riirht will he pro 
scented prorapily. DAViD B. ROGERS. 
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SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE. 

THE iDbKriberhai .ml.il runn. few .pniig ci>lv«, 
■» heifew.) «l,i«h U will di.p«« of wKcn 3 id 4 monl 



miouli wen ill t< 



Hie. ■» from (Oul milking Shni 



lii> preiniom bull Mcleai. ■ dc 
nke or WelUii|ioii, uid heift 

4 BnlV, &q! Ynrkihin, bM 

■Horii cov™, niKl lnviiig Ihfonic 
MelcDT tome hilf. iMt olhei 

itli«di. "" GEO. VAIL." 






ZINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT. 

THIS cnlerpiu hu been in ■.ii^cFairul (^cralion ft 
two >-ran. ind bu folly mil Uie upecitlioiu of 



pronpl nuinu "n* charg^u for ncoivin 

in ciiSi QiKdi on Ihe uuiii lernu. Saclii 
tbuse who with, by Iholi piiying Iho xnnt^ 



Cuni.,Ctn«n, _ ___, , , , 

Esq, Albany. D. Rogcn, Uooi^ck, Re.ii. Co , C. H. Rir:hn»i>il, 
E«l,luiori,CiyiigBCa,Col. J. Mucdock, Wliewlii.id. Honreo 
CO..N Y. R. BLANCHARD. 



JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
V. STATES AGRICULTURAL WAREBOUSE, 

No. IB5 Fronl-nmi, (ne» Fullon.) New.Yoik. 

Foundry and Machine !^op MS and 504 Wattr-it. 

rj'HE (ubKriben mpsclfully Iniiie ih« Bilcnlion of Merelunlf 

■1 and Dealen Jo AOBICULTUHAl. IMPLEMENTS lo Ihe 

Plumand Culiaga oTlhe iDOHipiiTavKl kiiidi jn >ue, and ptt- 

leiinl, amont which are Ibe following ariiclo, OuucanbsKBi at 

Minor it Honon'! Plom. all k'di) 

liFi k Co.'a Ea(l* improfci 



Pitii' Cora and Cob C. .._.. 
Price, *tO 
Sinclair'ido.— handorhono.aao 
Fiizgcrjild'i Pueni Bun Stone 
Com Mill, l~ 

Sinclair'i Can Plate Corn 

Bwifi'i Cora, CoI», and 
DrnjtMill, tSio; 

■j^ Stalk Cauer; 
Binclair'a Hay, Straw, and Sii 

ernne'a do. do. do. 
Mayher & Co.'a do. do. 
Langdon'i da. do. do. 



Berfen'i Seir-SharoeningPloi 
I>ulelier'> Plowi o( all kinda; 



■ffiSf 



to Gl all kiixU of Plan 



P.iM, aS3 

do. do. 4 do. iM 

do. do. i Thredier, iss 
do, do. t do. #30 



SiiBlhei. Grain Cradlea. Crow Ban, Ac, Ibe , all 
•c/d a* dieap ai Ihey can be boofht at any other 
and an warraniad. 
Oln Oew, SenHnU. Rar Wfaaela, Ae- 
CaMlno cT afi kinda Mb M ndar. » 



SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 



.. Yt., Juiia 1, IS) J -IC 



id'i7(ul'e'*qunl 



"rjT-! 



JOSEPa I. HAILEY. 



DRAINING TILE, 

M* KnilJ^ Ci "j'! '''' laii _ JAMES CHAPMAN. 



K^^VER-h^h^'^^ fHUlT AND VEGETABLE PRE- 

•iMK till their' imlur'.l jii;ou ,ad flavor. Tear— po..*,- 

Ibe U^iled'sil'ii!r;nir Tmiw'!*'"^ "" ""Ih **"' Jj^' ** 
Jtf«y, Delawan, Marylaiid, ai.d tb« cit»a of Now'Sork aiid'm 
Loui<..nTHeitaaau*nlianaflhepubltB lo an exannialion ofiht 

•cienliEeprirciIleaapiNi wbiebilia above invention ii baaed, at 



vegetable* i aUo dealen in bqtrer. egf 
aervaiion oTmrala, lo purehafprighia and c 

hart, ^ca'am Rolel! Bafllmo^'Md!, "bo^ 
or upmi the labaeribera, Coata-M. Wharf, m 
aTi emniB.icat.oni will rereiva prompt 
either to P. Keplian. Baliimoie Md.. ft F 
<E QROTHER, «rri>w Garden P. O-. Philu 



Towih or •ale'orf°on"a1Id 

™ p1*iK^ 



WILCOX^ IMPROVED DRAIN CRADLP.S 

i of the beti, liahte.t. ant 

^hj.e™,glcie.at»3.'is"' 
na. KKd for aale ai llie M- 
' L. TUCKER. 




I. T. GRANT 8t CO'8 PATENT PREMIUM FAN 
MILLS. 

THE nbacribera. raanuTaeinren of Iheaa celebnted milla, har. 
Inr e.ilar^ their d.4Uiu^ ■■ - ■ 

odi" " 



enabled hereafter lo ■upply prompily tlis raiidlj inrreMliif de- 
mand for ihai arurle. Thew milli kave been lepealidly tried, aiid 
Iho principle upon whieh they operate Ibocougbly eianincd and 
l«ted by enrnnnlleea appointed by lh« aiale Afrioultaral Society. 
and in every iiuiance have been declared greatly aujierior lo any 
that bare come in competitian with them. They hava uken iha 
jSu ;>riin>Bfn at four ai the New- York Slate Agrienltural Fain, 
(being all at which Ibey hare been exhibited,) aiid at the Stal* 
Faira in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Our millitnikthc flmnre- 
minm, at the Fair of the American Inatilule in !»«, and they ro- 
eeived the higheal ooiuideralion at the great National Fair, re 
cenllyheldatihocilyof Waahmgton. Wherever they have been 
eihibited. they have received the unoualiBed commendation of ag. 
ricnlrurina. and aro believed to ha the only milla ever invmted or 
mannlketared, thai will chaff and atnrn wheat perfectly clean 
(aiul al the rata dT one buihel per miiinlel at on* operalioii. taking 

her kinda of grainj and aesda by ninuliig it 



»ai for No. I, to axr IOC 
ini them mperior wan, 
We alio manufacture 






aiylia i. 



ir Fan Killi and Cndlea 

hn Mayher 1. 

"■■ " n^M LifhI-ai., Bait 



iirior CfafiiCni(JJu,whi 

r exhibited. 

I for eale al factory jirict 

I -It., Naw-York. 



ayher A C> 

FiiADgk Coyl*, Waabiugton Citv. 

Baggi k Paraona, Sprln^ld, Sfa» 

Pierce. Bw«l A Co., BmiiDgtoa, Yl. 

J. W. Hows, Monlpelier. VL 

Lniher Tucker. 10 t W Gicen^t, Albwiy, N.Y 

J.'s. fc J. ferowa, Newburgh. 

Oidera thankfully reeeivej an) promptly attended K 
gooda delivored at Troy, N. Y., free of charge. 
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MERINO SHEEP FOR SALE. 

fPHB flock of sheep raised on the Oaklanda farm, has increased 
* Ijcyond the limits proportioned to the number of acres. The 
tubicriber therefore offers to sell 150 ewes and wethers. They are 
Well worth the attention of farmers desirou* to increase or improve 
their flocks. A few yearling bucks may be had also. The flock 
may be seen on the fhrm in Fayette, Seneca Co., near the outlet 
of Seneca lake. All letters addressed to the subscriber, at the Ge- 
neva post-office, post paid, shall have attention. J. DELAFIELD. 
August 1, 1M7.— It* 

MONTGOLFIER'S HYDRAULIC RAM. 

A SIMPLE and effective machine for forcing a portion of any 
brook or sirring over any required distance and elevatioi>« 
where a proportionate fall can he obtained. 

It is used tor supply injg farm-houses, factories, villages, railroad 
stations^ &c.^ with running water. 

The simplicity of the operations of this machine, proves at one* 
Its effectiveness ; as also the simplicity of the Machine itself shows 
its durability as well as the very small amount of attention and re- 
pairs it will require. 

The subscribers are prepared to make and ptit up Rami of all 
sizes and kinds, (whico they will warrant in every respect,) with 
the accompanying pipe, reservoirs, baths, water-oloeels, foontains, 
&c.. &c., when required. 

Persons wishing Rams sent to them, by measuring the amoant 
of water their brook or spring aflWrds per mtnine, the head or fall 
they can procure, the elevation to be overcome, and distance to be 
conveyed, can have the proper Ram and pipe sent them, with di- 
rections for putting it up. If the snpply be unlimited, the amount 
of water required <chmitd bc stated. 

HC^ The expense of a ram and necessary pipe is so small as to 
he wiiliin the reach of every one ; in most casc<t being less tlian 
that of a well and pump- Muiufactured and sold by 

FARNHAM & BROWN, No. 194^ Market-St , Phllad'a. 

N. B. They have remc/vcd frcin Ninth and Green-Streets, to 
194i Market-street, at the Agricultural Warehouse of D. O. Pmutv, 
a few doora below Sixth, lower side, where orders can be leA. 
One of the Ram? is to be seen in the yard in daily operation. 

Price of U inch Rants, Si9; 1^, 15; U, vrith 'large air cham- 
ber, SOO. 

August X, 1847. 



ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the numerous list of Ag- 
ricultural Machines, Implements, Tools. Seeds. Ac, for sale 
at the Albany Ag- Warehouse and Seed Store, illustrated with 
about fifty engravings, will soon bc ready for distribution. It may 
be hod gratia on application at the storej No. 10 Green St., or on 
application by mail, post-paid. LUTHER TUCKER. 

07* For all kinds of implements required by the farmer or 
gardener, such as Horse Powers, Threshing Machines. Fan Milb, 
Cora Mills. Com and Cob Crushers, Hay and Straw Cuitersi 
Plows of all kinds, Horse Rakes. Cradles. Churna, Cheese Presses, 
Cultivator*, Harrows, Shovels, Hoes, Forks, Scythes, &c., &«., 
apply at the above establishment. 

August 1, 1947. 

SEED WHEAT. 
npHE celebrated White Flint, Hutchinson, Red-Chaflf, and Hoe 
-^ Stem wheal for sale The above are winter varieues, and aro 
considered the best now pnown in New- York. 

Seed rye, also, and Buckwheat, together with a ganeral asioit- 
ment of field seeds of various kinds, on hand. 

A. B. ALLEN & Ca, 187 Watcr-sL, N. Y. 
At^snst t-"^ ^ 

GRASS SEEDS. 
*plMOTHY, Red-top, Rye-grass, and Blaa Grass, Fwse Top, 
-^ Red and White Clover Seed, of the bc«qiialit7,for sale by 
A. B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Water-et., N. Y. 
Angast 1, 1847.— 9t> ' 

BURR'S OHIO SEEDLING STRAWBERRIES. 

nnHE following choice varieties of new Seedline Strawberriea 
^ are now offered fhr sale, imd confidently recommended to tbe 
public as superior to any heretofore cultivated. 

1. Ohio Immmotk. — Fruit very large, the most oniformly large 
strawberry known ; rather long or conical, pale red or Qesh coloit; 
flavor sweet and excellent ; foliage large, plants very hardy, vigo- 
rous and productive ; flowers perfect or starainate. 

9. Burr's New Pine. — Berries large, light or pale red« and pos- 
sess a very high aroroacic, sweet, and delicious flavor ; very early; 
plauts perfectly hardy, vigorous, and unoommiwly productive- 
pistillate— unquestionably the very ba<*t strawberry cultivated. 

3. Bind tfiMboa.— Fruit dark and shining red, resembling the 
Hudson or Cincinnati, except the stem and fruit are both longer; 
flavor high rich, and excellent ; plants perfectly hardy, a profuse 
bearer — pistillate. 

4 Columbus —A beaut! fu. large dark colored fruit, nearly round, 
poflsessing a rich and sweet flavor, plants very hardy, and uncom^ 
monly prolific — pistillate. 

5. SMflet Mdting. — A handsome dark colored fruit, rather long, 
with a neck. Poeseasing a rich and pleasant flavor, flesh very 
tender : tlie plants are hardy— grow rapidly, and bear very abun- 
dantly—pistillate. 

6. BwrU Otd SecdZmg.— Undoubtedly the best known for impreg- 
nating other varieties. Flowers stamaiate, blooming early and 
continuing late, and always producing [here] a large crop of large, 
handwme, and moat delicious fruit. 

Several addiiioual varieties will be found described in a report 
on this suiiiject, b^ a committee of the Columbus Horticultural So- 
ciety, published in the papers ; plants of which can be furnished to 
a limited number. 

Prices of Pfaals.— Nos. 1 and 2 $9.50 per do»n ; no* 3, 4, and 
6, SI pfr dow»n ; No. 6, 60 cts. per dozen— 92 per 100. 

Plants of Hovey's 8eedlrng, Hudson, [of Cincimiati,] and aeve- 
Hil other old standard sorts, can be supplied if desired, at same 
price as No. 0. 

Boxes of plants can be sent with speed and safety by express or 
stages in almost every direction from Columbus. No charge will 
be made for boxes or packing when $6 worth or more plants 
are ordered. JOHN BURR. 

Columbus, O., Aug. I, 1&I7.— It. 
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SKETCHES OF FARMING IN WESTERN NEW-YORK.* 



Mr. JoHK JoHHaroK's Tarra parlly adjoins Mr. 
Dklafiild's. Considering (he dirjadvnnta^ccs uniier 
wbioh Mr. J. commenced operslmne her?, hi« succe^ 
hui been qaile remarkable. He came from Soatland 
twenty-six jeari ai;;o, and flrat purchnsod 120 ncrcs of 
llie farm on wliicli he now livea. The land was so worn 
down by bad management that ho was Inushpd al for 
buying it, and even the man of whom be baii^ht, 
frankly told bim it would " boot nothing." Not [n the 
Ipast discouraged, however, Mr. J. betinn, fully dt- 
Urmintd, as he aajis, that be would make himself in- 
depcniUnl. His first crops, an was expected, were 
li-'hl; but tbey gradually increased, till by the fiionh 
veur tbey were so heavy as lo Htiraet the particular 
nttentiun of his noighbore, who had prophesied so unfa- 
vorably. In tbe course of a few years, ha began lo 
realize ibe fruits of his labors, and seeing the prospect 
opening brightly, bo sent to Scotland for his family. 
His farming continued lobe more anil more profilnbie. 
Having paid Cor tlio first lot of land, he bought more, 
and continued to make additional purcbaiies till he has 
now 306 acres in his home farm, and a farm of 200 
■ores in Yates oounlr, — all paid for and iu a ijood 
■inteuf improvement. Mr, J, therefore, now finds him- 
self in the comfortable state of " independcnee," for 
which he started, lwenly>six years ago, with such a 
Hrm delerroination of teaohing. It is an important 
tjict, tew, as well as a);recnh1e rcflceiion, that he has 
reached this position unaided by speeulalion, haviug 
bad no resource of consequence but bis hands and 
his farm. 

Mt. Johnston's principal proitucts have been wheal 
and wool. His soil is naturally good, but has been 
greatly improved by sheep, which, with the adjuncts 
of deep and thorough tillage, hare bi*en the chief in- 
struments in producing lar)icr crops of wheat, on Ihe 
nTern^n, than have been obtained from any other farm 
within onr knowled^. He usunllr has from fifly lo 
eighty acres of wheat in a season. His last three 
criips, {for 1844, '46, and '46.) averaged thirty and a 
Ibiril bushels per acre. The crop of the present year 
appeared well, for the most part, though like crops in 
general, it vras somewhat injured by the winter on 
thnt portion of the farm which has not been drained. 

The soil of this location, belongs, geologically, (o 
ibe Hamilton shales, tls compo.sition appears to be 
of the be4t character for the production of wheat. Its 
elcellcnee is not, like mnsi soils, contincdchieny to the 
surfs. e, bur the earth lo the depth of several feet, or in 
•omc instances to the underlaying rucks, is equally fcr- 
tile, after due exposare to the air. In several inston- 
• CoiniiHMsS ftoin ptge 9M. I 



CCS, we noticed on Mr, JoHHBTon's and Mr, Dbla- 
FiEld's farms, that where ditches and drains had been 
diif;, and the earth which had been taken out wa-- 
spread over Ihe snrface, the wheat, barley, and nalH 
were heavier than in other parts of the field. In a 
field of barley, a ditch had b^n dug and Ihe earth Icli 
unspreod nn its banks. The crop was decidedly man* 
luxuriant On the bank of this ditch than in anv olltci 

pi.™. 

Effects of LtHi and Ashes. — Mr. Johhston 

has frequently tried wood ashes on his land^ but eonlit 
never perceive any eflect from them. He has als.> 
made frpjjiionl use of lime, and with marked ailraii- 
tage. He showed us three ridges or , lands in wheal, 
the two ouiside ones of which were limed, and the ce n. 
tre was not limed. The superior stoutness of the erop 
on the limed lands was obvious. Is there any theory 
which will aeconnt for the beneficial action oflimr' anil 
the failure of ashes in this case? The soil evidcnilv 
abounds in limo — it rests on limestone, and^uose lime- 
slones are mixed more or less through its surface. 
The earth taken al various depths, from a few Indies 
" " •-•'■■ f^^i^ oflijrvesces strongly in acids, 

is one of its prominent ingredicnls; 
y soil burnt time proihiecs exlraor- 
Ills is not a solitary instance of the 



cthal 



n this 



dinary effecl 

operation of li 

known several such, and Mr. Colmak informs us that 

Europe the best action of lime is frequently on Uine. 

Mr. J. prefers applying his barn-yard manures in thn 
rin<;, to sward ground, which is either to be planted 
corn or used as fallow. The manure is spread and 
plowed in. As it is of a coarse nature, and in an un- 
lentcd state, and npplied in pretty heavy dressings, 
difiiciilt 10 dispose of it without covering it with 
the plow. Tie has nineteen acres of Indian corn, plant. 
th Emekt's seed planter,) which wo 
thought as promising in appearance as any we hod 
esson. His fallows are worked very tho- 
Hc takes special caro that no weeds or (irowi 
shall grow on them, frequently going over the fields 
with harrows or cultivators. They are always plowed 
, and sometimes more, and at the latter p)owin){s 
il is cut into fine furrows, not less than seven 
•metimcs nine inches deep. This frequent work - 
undoubtedly of srent advantage to this stiff soil, 
sheep have formerly been from 1,000 to 1,200 
nlier. Lately, however, he has subsljinted cat- 
tle for .sheep to a considerable extent. He bas at 
present siily head irf cattle, forty of which are three 
years old steers, bauyht last fall and fed through the 
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winter In the barn yard on straw, oil-cake, and corn- 
and-cob meal. They are to be tarned off for beef 
whenever the market it most favorable. Mr. J. thinks 
the feeding of cattle in this way has some advantages 
over keeping sheep. He can bay the steers in the fall 
and generally sell them in the spring, daring which 
time they will have consumed a large portion of his 
straw, and vnth the other food that will have been 
given them, will be fat. The summerinff of the stock 
is thus avoided, and Mr. J. thinks he will have more 
manure, which is a great object with him, than he 
could make by devoting his farm as mqch as he for- 
merly did to sheep. 

SupERioa Cow. — Among Mr. J.'s cows, several of 
which were full blood Short Horns, we particularly no- 
ticed a half>blood cow, five years old, whioh had pro- 
duced her second calf about five weeks before. Seeing 
that she was really a fine animal, and had the appear- 
ance of an uncommon milker, we made inquiries in re- 
gard to her. Mr. J. told us that she had been regu- 
larly milked three times a day, since she calved. 
When the calf was about two weeks old, the milk of 
the cow was carefully measured for several days, and 
found to range from thirty-six to forty-two wine quarts 
per day. She is a well-formed and thrifty cow. and 
notwithstanding the very great quantity of milk she 
afforded, was in good flesh. 

Und£r-Drainivo. — Mr. Johnston is of opinion 
that the winter-killing of wheat is caused by too great 
a retention of water in the soil and subsoil. In this 
we fully agree with him. To obviate the evil he 
has resorted to under-draining with tiles, of which 
he has laid 700 rods. The tiles are made by Mr. 
Whartenbt, of Waterloo, after a pattern procured 
by Mr. J., from Scotland. 1^ hey cost at the kiln twenty 
cents per rod. The drains are dug about two and 
a half feet deep, or so low that the water does not 
oome up through the bottom. The digging costs from 
eight to ten cents per rod, making the whole cost of 
the drains, including the carriage from the kiln, about 
thirty cents per rod. The tiles appear to be made in 
the best manner. They are not in the least injured 
by the weather, even when exposed to the most severe 
frost. Where the bottom of the ditch is fii.m, the 
tiles are placed immediately on it; if the ground is 
soft, a hemlock board is laid down, on which the tiles 
are placed. A Ut\lo straw is laid over the tiles and 
the earth which had been excavated is then thrown on. 

The beneficial effects of draining on Mr. Johnston's 
farm are very apparent. Places which formerly would 
bear no wheat, nor indeed scarcely anything but a kind 
of sour grass and reeds, are made, merely by draining, 
to produce the finest crops of every description of 
grain. He is so well convinced of the advantages of 
the practice, that he has laid 400 rods the present sea- 
son, and intends to continue it still more extensively. 

• Mr. J. is now beginning to turn his attention, more 
than he has formerly been able to do, to the improve- 
ment of his buildings and fences. Along the roads, he 
is removing the raU fences, and substituting for them 
neat and substantial board ones; and he is preparing 
to remodel and repair his barns. 

Having examined Mr. Johnston's farm, he earned 
us np the lake a few miles. We called at the fine 
farm of Mr. Herman E. Foster, who came here from 
the city of New- York, four years since. Mr. F. was 
absent, and we therefore took only a cursory view of 
the premises. The land is of good quality, and the 
whole farm appears to be managed with much neat- 
ness. The location is very pleasant, commanding an 
extensive view of Seneca lake, and embracing altoge- 
ther one of the most beautiful landscapes we met with 
in oar axcnnion. 



We are indebted to Mr. Johnston, also, for convey- 
ance to Geneva, and to several farms in Ontario Co. 

At Geneva we called for a short time at the imple* 
meat manufactory of Mr. T. D. Bvrrall, Mr B. i» 
one of our most worthy and intelligent mechanics, and 
has been long engaged in making various kinds of ag- 
ricultural implements. His plows, cultivators, harrows, 
Sec., are widely known, and much liked. He has }ate« 
ly been enlarging his works by several new buildings. 
The business is hereafter to be conducted chiefly by 
his son, Mr. E. J. Burrall. 

The village of Geneva is very pleasantly situated at 
the foot of ^neca lake. Three steamboats ply regu- 
larly between this plaoe and the terminus of the Che* 
mung canal at the head of the lake. In the vicinity 
of the village are many fine residences, among which 
we particularly noticed the beautiful mansion and ex- 
tensive grounds of the late Hon. Gideon Lee. 

Mr. George Fordon, three miles from Geneva, has 
taken great interest in the improvemant of horses and 
cattle. He owned for several years the Cleveland 
Bay horse Alfred, imported by Mr. Wsddlb, and 
which Mr. F. sold last spring, to go to Toronto, Canada. 
Mr. F. also bought of Mr. Weddlx an imported mare 
of a breed used in England for ooaohes. From this 
mare he has bred several fine foals by Alfred. Of 
these he has a fotur-year-old stallion called Perfection, 
for which he received a premium from the State Ag. 
Society last season. He is a well-made and firm 
looking animal, well calculated, we should think, to 
beget a useful stock. He has another stallion called 
Young Alfred, by Alfred, out of a Kentucky mare. 
He is a heavy, strong animal, but does not show as 
good points generally, especially about the head, as 
Perfection. He has also several fillies and young 
mares of good promise — particularly one from the im- 
ported mare before mentioned. Of the progeny of Al- 
fred, we have seen but few speo/na«ms. Mr. Johnston 
has reared several, some of which we saw, and were 
assured by him — as we have been by others, and as 
their own appearance also indicates— that they are ex- 
cellent farm horses. They have weight and strength 
to carry the plow in a stiff soil, or to move a larga 
load. 

Mr. Fordon has formerly bred Short-Horn cattle j 
and he has still a few fine ani^nals of this stock, though 
he has disposed of the most of his nerd. 

From this neighborhood we passed over to Col. 
Cost's, at Oaks' Corners. Much of the soil in this 
vicinity is quite sandy, forming, in respect to its 
texture, quite a contrast with that of the farms we 
have described on the east side of Seneca lake. We 
are informed that this sandy soil was, till within a few 
years, considered of inferior value, compatratively. Late- 
ly, however, its capacities have been better asoer* 
tained. Excepting for wheat, (and of this very good 
crops are frequently raised,) it is now considered equal 
to any land in this region ; and in the opinion of many, 
its average returns, on the score of profit, aotnaUy ex- 
ceed those of the stiffer soils. It is easily worked, at 
little expense; it can be worked at all times except- 
ing when frozen, and crops on it are more indepen- 
dent of the weather than on more compact soils — nei- 
ther suffering from wet or drouth. The crops in 
general look^ well, and were more forward than wa 
commonly met with — ^Indian corn and potatoes espe- 
cially so. 

Col. Cost is not now farming as extensively as for- 
merly, and as bis principal operations are with a farm 
situated at some distance from his dwelling, we had 
not time to examine them. 

Considerable quantities of peppermint are raised ia 
this vicinity, which is distilled for the purpose of pro- 
euring the easential oil. We expect from Col. C 
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some statistics in regard to the business, which we 
«hall publish. 

Spread of Couch Grass— TrtHiftiTji repens. -^The 
idea is entertained that this grass, so pernicious in cul- 
tivated lands, is indigenous to this country, or that it 
springs up spontaneously ; but there can be no reasona- 
bla doubt that the seed was first introduced here from 
Europe. Col. Cost related to us the history of its ap- 
pearance in this neighborhood, which is worth remem- 
bering. Several years ago there was a noted race- 
course at Oaks' Corners, and horses were brought here 
to run from different parts of the country. On one 
ocoasion some horses came there from the Mohawk 
TaUey, where the coach grass had been common for a 
long time; and as was customary, the owners of the 
horses took along their own hay, on which the horses 
were fed, in temporary booths erected for them near 
the course. The next season, the couch grass made 
its appearance neajfewhere theie horses had been fed; 
bat by a well-timea and determined attack, the enemy 
was exterminated before an extensive possession had 
been obtained. 

Col. Shkrwood's farm, at Auburn, has been de- 
soribed in a previous volume of the Cultivator, (vol. II, 
new series, p. 250.) It consists of 300 acres. From the 
state in which it came into Col. S.'s possession, he has 
been obliged to begin at the foundation, and proceed 
in most respects as if it were a new farm. He has 
not 3!^t had time enough to bring everything into the 
most desirable state, thoagh he has made many im- 
portant improvements, especially in buildings and 
fences. His farm is laid out in a very convenient man- 
ner, and can be managed with as much facility as any 
farm within our knowledge. He has devoted njuoh 
attention to the improvement of live stock, and his 
herd of Short Horn cattle, and flocks of Merino and 
South Down sheep, are distinguished as among the 
bdst in the country. We have spoken more particular- 
ly of them, (as our readers have seen,) in another 
place. Of swine, be has Berkshircs and Suffolks. A 
boar and sow of the latter stock, procured from Wm. 
Sticknet, Esq., of Boston, are excellent horrs. 

Col. Sherwood's crops this season, are forty acres 
of wheat, most of which we thought very good; four 
and a half acres of Multicole rye, which looked fair 
for a very heavy crop; fifteen acres of barley; twenty- 
two acres of Indian corn; four and a half acres of oats; 
four and a half acres of peas; and about three acres 
m various kinds of vegetables. 

His land, like much of that in western New-Tork, 
(some of which we have described,) is much benefitted 
by deep tillage. He has this season broken up thirty 
acres of sward to the depth of nine to ten inches. His 
teams for doing this have been a pair of heavy oxen and a 
pair of heavy horses to each plow. This land, after hav- 
ing been thoroughly worked several times with a steel- 
tooth cultivator, is to be sown to wheat in autumn. 

Judge Richardson and his sons, have several fine 
farms near Auburn. They keep large flocks of fine- 
wooled sheep. The fiook belonging to the old homo- 
stead, oonsistS'of about a thousand, a portion of which 
we saw while they were being shorn. Their wool is 
generally of fine quality; the average weight of fleeces 
we did not learn. 

Mr. Ira Hopkins, Aabum, has long been much inte- 
rested in the improvement of agriculture and horticul- 
tqre. He has now, however, given up the business 
principally to his sons. We regret that our engage* 
ments did not permit our calling on them. Mr. Hop- 
kins sliowod us an excellent cow, for which he re- 
ceived the first premium as the best native cow, at the 
State Ag. Society's show at Auburn. 

In company with Col. Sherwood, we called at the 
summer residence of E. Tj. Throop Martin, Esq., 



near Owasco lake. Few places which it has been our 
fortune to visit are more delightfully situated than 
this. From the dwelling, the grounds, diversified by 
green lawns and shady groves, descend pleasantly to 
the shores of the " fair Owasco." The grounds have 
been laid out with much taste, and are kept with 8cra> 
pulous care. We noticed around a plat which has 
lately been laid out for a garden, some young hawthorn 
hedges, which for strength and healthiness are not sur- 



Mrs. Martin is a most devoted florist, and has a 
fine collection of rare plants and shrubs, managed 
under her special direction with admirable taste and 
perfect neatness. Our stay here was necessarily short 
— scarcely long enough to admit of our seeing all the 
interesting objects belonging to this dolightfal rural 
retreat. 

From the vicinity of Auburn, we passed over to 
Skanea teles. Our first call here was on Wm. Fuller, 
Esq., a gentleman who has been warmly engaged in 
agriculture for some time, though it is but two years 
since he moved on his farm. It consists of 140 acres 
of land, lying mostly on the easterly side of a hill, 
overlooking the village of Skaneateles, and the beauti- 
ful lake on which it is situated. 

A great portion of Mr. F.'s farm was naturally very 
wet, and produced, a few years ago, only rushes and 
coarse grass. He has laid upwards of two thousand 
rods of drains, and much of the land which was com* 
paratively of no value, has been brought under the 
plow, and produces bountiful crops of grain and vege- 
tables. Nowhere have we seen finer and cleaner mea- 
dows than on some of these drained lands. The diHiins 
are filled with small 8tone|^of which there were so 
many on the farm that it^Kis necessary to remove 
them. 

Mr. Fuller and some others in this vicinity, prac* 
tice a mode of cultivation for wheat, somewhat dif- 
ferent from that generally pursued in the country. 
Instead of a naked fallow, a green fallow is adopted. 
The land is broken up in the fall or in spring, and in 
May is put to peas or beans, which come off* in ample 
time for sowing wheat in autumn. The peas and 
beans usually give from twenty to thirty bushels per 
acre, and they leave the ground dean and in excellent 
order for wheat. Manure is not applied in large 
quantities to peas and beans, as it tends to make thorn 
grow too much to vines. Mr. F. piles the manure in 
large heaps on the field, and after the i)eas and beans 
have been taken off*, the ground is plowed and the ma<- 
nure spread and worked in with the cultivator. The 
manure, by his management^ becomes so muoh de« 
composed by the time it is used, that it does not, it is 
thought, cause the grain to blight. 

Mr. Fuller has some excellent Short- Horn cattle 
Several years ago he engaged in breeding this kind of 
stock somewhat extensively. His bull President, whose 
portrait was given in the seventh volume of the Culti- 
vator, page 108, is admitted to have been one of the 
best bulls ever in this section, or in the state. He has 
several very fine dairy cows, both full and part bloodfi| 
some of the best of which were got by President. 

We cannot omit a passing notice of Mr. Fcxler » 
house. It was on the place when it came into his 
hands, bat was out of repair, besides being incon- 
venient in its construction. He has thoroughly re-con- 
structed, and fitted it up in such a manner that it pre- 
sents a tasteful exterior, a#d is, altogether, a neat and 
convenient dwelling — the whole cost of the repairs 
bcmg only one thousand dollars. We mention this as 
an example within the reach of nearly all our farmers 

There are several fine farms in the vicinity, but want 
of time prevented our visiting many of them. . 

We called with ^, Fuller a^ the faciA of. Jtfr- • 
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George Shotwell, comprising about 200 acres. He 
was not at home, and oar stay was but short. He 
came from New Bedford, and took possession of the 
farm, as we are informed, four years a^. All the 
buildings on the place have been thoroughly repaired, 
and several of them erected since Mr. S. came here. 
They are of the best and most thoroughly jfinished 
kind — are planned and arranged in a convenient man- 
ner — and the premises, generally, presented indica- 
-tions of system and neatness, and at the same time of 
a judicious economy, scarcely exceeded by any farm 
we have visited. 

At Mottville we called at the implement manofaoto- 
ry of Mr. Howard Belano. Mr. D.'s plows are wide- 
ly known and highly approved. A pattern called the 
** Diamond plow," has received several premiums from 
the State Agricultural Society. He has lately got up 
two other plows, neither of which have we seen used. 
One of them is intended as a stubble plow, or for 
plowing land on which there is no sward. From its 
shape we should think it well calculated for this pur- 
pose — the curve of the mould-board being such as to 
thoroughly pulverize the ground, and leave it in fine 
condition for crops. The other plow is designed espe- 
cially for very deep plowing. It is a strong and well- 
made implement, and persons who have used it assure 
us that its operation is completely satisfactory. We 
hope Mr. D. will exhibit both these plows at Sara- 
toga. 

From Skaneateles Mr. Fuller conveyed us to Geo. 
GsDDEs', Esq., Fairmount, about five miles from Syra- 
cuse. On our way we called at the residence of Mr. 
SquiRE M. Brown, Elbridge. Not finding Mr. B. at 
home, we did not see his fym, which is situated about 
two miles distant, and for vKich he received last year 
the first premium of the Onondaga County Agricultu- 
ral Society, as the best cultivated farm in the county. 
Mr. Caler Brown, (brother of Mr. S. M. B.,) has 
a good farm near Elbridge. He, also, was absent, 
though we afterwards met him. The buildings are 
neat, snug, and in good order, and appearances indi- 
cated that he is a good farmer. 

Mr. Geddes' farm received last year the first pre- 
mium of the State Agricultural Society, as the best cul- 
tivated farm in the state. The report in reference to 
it was published in the July number of the Cultivator 
for last year. The home farm consists of 800 acres, 
and he has a separate fbrm of 100 acres. The soil is 
a deep friable loam, formed mostly by the disintegra- 
tion of the shales belonging to the Onondaga salt 
group. It is naturally very productive, and probably 
contains the elements of vegetable support in as great 
a degree and to as great a depth as any soil in the 
country. It seems to require at present very little 
manure — deep tillage being about all that is needed 
for the production of any crop. 

Mr. G.'s crops for the present season are forty-two 
acres of Indian corn, twenty -two acres of wheat, 
twenty-five of barley, eighty of oats, three and a half 
of potatoes, twenty-eight in meadow. All these crops 
looked very promising, with the exception of the bar- 
ley, which was sown very late, and had not sufficiently 
advanced to show what it might do. All had been 
well cared for, and were free ttom weeds. 

A great obstacle to the successful cultivation of 
wheat on Mr. Geddes' fhrm, and in that vicinity, for 
a few years past, has been the wheat midge, (Cecido- 
wyia trUieij) or weevil, as it is sometimes, (though 
improperly) called. This insect was so numerous 
and committed such ravages last season, that many 
fields in this neighborhood were not worth cutting. 
Many farmers did not obtain as much wheat from 
tbeir land as t&ey sowed. The Hessian fly, too, (€§• 
§l4i m§ Ui d«$truct^,) wu Yvy abondaat aiid deatrao* 



tivo. The Mediterranean wheat, which is in a great 
degree exempt from the attacks of the Hessian fly, 
and which, from being about ten days earlier than the 
common kinds of winter wheat, it was hoped might es* 
cape the attack of the wheat midge, has been intro« 
duced, and bids fair to succeed well. Mr. Geddes 
had several acres of this kind which looked well, and 
had entirely escaped the insects < It is proper, how- 
ever, to remark, that the midge has only appeared 
through this region in small numbers this season, com- 
pared with the last. 

Mr. Geddes' fences are at present mostly of posts 
and boards; but, fortunately^ he has a quarry on one 
corner of his farm from which '' any quantity " of lime* 
stone, suitable for making walls, can be had. He has 
already* made over 500 rods of substantial fence of this 
kind, and he intends to increase it at the rate of fifty 
rods a year. It is about five feet high, and costs $1.50 
per rod. It is a perfect and perpetual fence. 

Among Mr. G.'s stock, we noticed several good 
Short Horn cows, and also some good cows of mixed 
blood. He is going considerably into the business of 
breeding horses, and has some good mares. But of 
the horse kind, the most to oor liking, was a handsome 
bay gelding, fifteen years old, whose limbs are as 
smooth and clean as those of a deer, and who can yet 
travel at a rate which the best of ^* the young ones" 
are '' bothered " to equal. 

The general appearance of Mr. Geddes' farm it 
highly creditable to his management. He has, to bo 
sure, been favored with a soif of uncommon natural 
fertility; but the order and system with which the va- 
rious operations have been conducted, indicate the 
skill and direction of a master. We would refer to 
the report before mentioned for a detailed account of 
the farm. 

Mr. Geddes conducted us to some of the farms in 
the vicinity. We first called at the farm of Enoch 
Marks, Esq. He was not at home, but his son 
showed us a portion of the farm. It consists of 177 
acres. The soil belongs mostly to the same formation 
as that of Mr. Geddes. Mr. Marks has the reputa* 
tion of being one of the best farmers in this section, 
and all that we saw would lead us to the conclusion 
that this reputation is not undeserved. The farm 
is well laid out — the crops were clean and flourishing, 
no pernicious plants being sufiered to grow. Even in 
the pastures, lanes, and by the sides of the fences, we 
noticed that the docks, thistles, and weeds had been 
pulled up or dug out. Mr. M.'s crops this season, are 
forty-eight acres of barley, twenty-one of wheat, forty- 
five of Indian corn, and eleven of oats. 

Mr. Marks purchased in New Hampshire last fall, 
two mares of the Morgan stock, with their foals. The 
foals were by Mr. Wier's horse Giflbrd Morgan, and 
one of the mares has a foal this season by the same 
horse. They are good samples of the stock — showing 
the leading points of the Morgans very prominently. 

Mr. James M. Ellis, Onondaga Hill, has a farm of 
250 acres, situated on an eastern declivity, conimand- 
ing a fine view of the Onondaga valley and the sur- 
rounding highlands, to a great distance. Mr. Ellis 
is evidently a judicious farmer. His buildings are in 
good order and neat in appearance. His fences, his 
crops, implements, stock, and every department of the 
farm, betoken the watchfulness and oversight of a care- 
ful husbandman. He keeps 500 fine-wooled sheep. 
The fiock was originally a mixture of Merino and 
Saxon blood, but the rams to which the flock have been 
bred for several years, have been Saxons. Their wool 
is fine and of very superior quality. We saw the 
fleeces of the present season. They were most tho- 
roughly cleaned, and were neatly put up— forming one 
of the beal lots of wool we have ever seen. 
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RURAL NOTICES ABROAD— No. VIL— By Caiits. 



Frsnch Faemino— App«abance or the Fields, 
lie, — The general surface of France has by no means 
that richness of rural aspect which every traveller re- 
marks ia England. This is owing, in some measure, 
to the more monotonous surface of the country; for 
while England is broken up into vast variety, by plain, 
valley, wood, height, glen, and gently undulating land, 
France, for the most part, presents a succession of vast 
waving plains, here and there channelled by slow run- 
ning rivers, or traversed by lines of mountains. It is 
modelled upon a more gigantic scale than England. 
Its rivers are longer; its distances are more vast; and its 
hills, though perhaps not higher than British bills, are 
more sweeping in their forms, and less striking in out- 
line. Exception however, is to be made in favor of a 
large portion of Brittany, the valley of the Seine, in its 
progress through Normandy, the country of the Au- 
vergne, and that part of Burgundy adjoining the 
Juras. 

Not only, however, is it in variety of surface, that 
England surpasses France, but in those country adorn- 
ments, which make up the pleasmg rural aspect of the 
British isles. The French farm house, though sub- 
stantially built of stone, and stuccoed, and convenient 
in its interior arrangements, has nowhere the prettily 
thatched roof, the embowering vines, the rich shade 
trees, the encircling bit of turf, the scattered flowers, 
the latticed windows, which belong to the English cot- 
tage. Add to this, the unattractiveness of its situa- 
tion, upon the middle of some broad plain — ^instead of 
quiet nook or valley, or pleasant knoll — so common to 
English landscape, and one may readily imagine the 
superior beauty of the island farmery. 

Again, the French cottage, in most situations, has 
lew or no hedges. Its offices are all thrown together 
within one common enclosure of high stone walls. 
From the road, you enter by a large gateway into a 
slattern court, about which carts are dropped here and 
there, and poultry scratching in the accumulated dirt, 
and swine, perhaps, rooting about the stagnant pool in 
the middle. On one side of this court will be the 
doors and windows of the farm-house — its walls white, 
where not befouled with dirt — ^its roof of heavy red 
tiles, and its chimney stiff and clumsy. There is no 

• vine beside the door — not even a rose tree, or violet, 
or morning glory; but there is a studied neglect of 
these little charms which would not do discredit to many 
New England farmers. The sun shines hotly-Jipon the 
white w&s, and upon the red roofs of the offices by 
its side. 

Sheds of timber, and roofed with tiles, stretch around 
upon another side of the court, for the animals and best 
oonstructed implements. A barn and granarv of the 
same sort of construction lie upon the third sioe of the 
court, and the entrance gate, with its high flanking 
wall, make ap the fourth. 

In the more pretending establishments, the farm- 
house stands removed from the common court of the 
farmery, and connects with it by a little wing thrown 
back upon the offices. 

The garden adjoins the enclosure, with its skirt of 
fruit trees, stragglingly disposed, except in the orchard 
provinces, where their disposition is neat and beautiful. 

Fences, in the plain country — ^the country most seen 
by the casual traveller — are very rare; neither hedge, 

* or ditch, or wall, and the junction of farms or estates 
^ is designated by rows of trees, or mere ridges of turf. In 



the vine-growing countries, particularly such as (lir- 
nish the best wines, as Medoo and Burgundy, division 
of property is marked simply by lines of vines, and size 
of vineyards is reckoned only by the~number of lines. 

The great roads are broad and macadamiKcd, with 
frequentlv a strin of grass land upon either side, which 
is Depastured by cows tethered to stakes, or by sheep 
under guardianship of dogs. Rows of trees border the 
way, and beyond are yellow, broad-waving fields of 
grain, barley and wheat; or perhaps the land is covered 
with a light grass, on which immense flocks of sheep 
are feeding. The first may be seen on the route to the 
east, leading through Auxerre; the sheep abound to- 
ward Chateauroux. 

Again, upon the best of the grass meadows, east- 
ward toward Dijon and Dole, you may see great 
herds of cattle, or in the valley of LiiKOusin you will 
see scores of horses. 

Turning away from the great routes, one finds little 
bye-lanes, which, with their trees and occasional hedge 
rows, will remind of England. The farm-houses, too, 
upon the cross country roads, while they are more un- 
pretending in aspect, have more of that rural simplici- 
ty which makes much of the charm of an English 
cottage. 

The canals, stretching over the plains, are not ua 
frequently gracefully shaded with willows, or lindens^ 
and the sight of their shining surface, glimmering 
through a copse, the high-ooUared, heavy Norman 
horse, toiling along the tow-path — the quaintly clad 
laborers, singing at their work in the fields, — with the 
cone-topped towers of some old chateau lifting behind 
the wood, make up a fresh bit of French picturing in 
my mind. 

Gentlemen's seats, with lawn, and gate lodge, and 
park enclosure, and troops of deer, come rarely under 
the eye in France. The'Frepoh character is not prone 
to ruralities. Even the amusements of the peasantry 
partake of a oivilian charaoter ; danoing, and musio, 
and gallantries of speech, relieve the tedium of field la* 
bor, in place of cricket, or bathing, or fishing. Nor is 
it easy to find a French peasant who does not wear a 
ooorteous air. Even the old woman of the little auberge, 
where you stop to lanoh, receives you with a reiulj 
p0litgMU, that in the oountry districts of New- York 
would pass for city breeding. 

The country villages of France have peculiarities, 
which it may be worth while to note in a separate 
paper. 



Food for Milch Cows. — At a large milk estab- 
lishment near Newcastle, England, the cows are fed 
in the following maaner: 91 pounds of clover hay,^(cut 
or chopped,) 168 lbs. brewer's grains, 12 lbs. ground 
flax seed, 2 lbs. salt, are mixed together, and equally 
divided as the daily food for twelve cows. The hay, 
after having been cut, is put into the mash tub and 
scalded with boiling water. The other articles are 
then mixed with it. It is stated that a good cow thus 
fed, will yield an average of fourteen quarts of milk 
per day, for eight months in succession. The owner 
of the establishment, (Mr. Aeundale,) stated that he 
had one cow which had not had a calf for two years 
and a half, that was giring an average of eight quarts 
per day. A great point observed js, that the cows 
never udl olTin ooudition« 
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MICfflGAN AS AN AGRICULTURAL STATE.— No. H- 



Oak Opekings of Michigan. — Those portions of 
Michigan which are classed as '^ openings/' are osaal- 
ly a boautifolly varied country, sparsely timbered, chief- 
ly with oaks. Among the several species of these, the 
^'hitc is prcdominAntj and has the largest growth ; 
next the black or yellow and barr oaks. Hickory is 
often intet'inixed to a considerable extent. What are 
called '* plains," resemble the openings, but have less 
timber, and are often almost destitute, approaching the 
qbaracter of *' prairies." Somewhat more than half of 
the peninsula consists of openings and plains, and these 
are occasionally varied by tracts of heavily timbered 
land, and by prairies destitute of timber. The latter 
are not frequent, and are of much less extent than the 
prairies of Illinois, comprising from a few acres only 
to 15,000 acres. " Marshes," or wet prairieS;|freqaent- 
ly occupy* the hollow and level spots of the openings 
and plains, and consist of an accumulation of peat and 
vegetable matter, producing a rank growth of wild 
grasses, beds of maW, or bog lime, are very common 
beneath the peat. These grasses are relished by all 
kinds of cattle, and are so abundant and esteemed that 
in many parts of the country they constitute the only 
winter fodder of cattle, horses, and sheep. Many far- 
mers think them preferable to any of the cultivated 
grasses, for all kinds of stock, and though most of the 
marshes are subject to drainage, prefer to leave them 
in their original condition. To new settlers these 
marshes have proved invaluable, by enabling them 
from the fWst to support their stock with soarcely any 
cost. A large proportion of these marshes are due to 
the labors of the beaver, and they are susceptible of 
being restored to their original dry state. Some of 
them have been made by drainage to produce an ex- 
ceedingly rich soil, for both grass and tillage orope* 
The inunense acctmiulation of peat and lime which 
tbey contain, will, at a future day, famish a rich trea- 
sure in these manures, which will be most needed upon 
the adjoining uplands. 

The soil of the openings is usually a dry porous 
gravel or saud, belonging to the drift deposit already 
alluded to in my general description of Michigan, but 
tjierc are portions which have a oonsiderable inter- 
mixture of clav. 

Looul beds of clay are not uncommon at or near the 
surface, from which good bricks are made. At depth 
ot from two to three feet, there is very generally a 
hardpaij sufficiently cohesive to prevent the too rapid 
alisoipt Ion of the water which falls upon the surface. 
Ko diHicuIty is experienced in obtaining pure hard wa- 
ter, by digging, tliongh the depth vi^ies according to 
the Ifjcttl eimracter of the drift. 

Many speculations have been originated to account 
for these peculiar features in the scenery of Michigan; 
amonsT the most prominent of which is, the ravage of 
annual fires. As it is not desirable to involve the sub- 
ject in theoretical considerations, I shall only say, that 
no one cause which has been mentioned is sufficient 
to produce all the oharaoteristic features of the open- 
ing country of Michigan. The fires, which were for- 
merly designedly created, kept down the underbrush, 
which otherwise would have sprung up thickly over the 
8urfa(;cj but there is also direct evidence that the kind 
and character of the timber changes with the varying 
conditions of the soil. Thus, while the prevailing tim- 
ber of the openings is white, with intermixture of 
black oak; the latter occasionally predominates, and the 



growth is more or less dense or scanty as the combina- 
tion of causes has been more or less favorable to the 
particular result. The burr oak usually occupies level 
tracts, and the soil is coarse and gravelly. Some of 
tne best wheat farms are on these plains. Hickory oc- 
curs where there is a larger proportion of aluminous 
matter in the soil. A heavy and varied growth of 
hard wood timber frequently occurs over isolated tracts 
in the openings and along the banks of the streams, and 
this character of timber is almost invariably found 
wherever the extensive blue and yellow clay formations 
lie at small depth beneath the surface, as will be more 
particularly notieed in my next communication. 

When first turned up by the plow, the soil of the 
openings and plains is generally of a deep yellow color, 
and its appearance, in connection with the light growth 
of timber, is little indicative of the strong and lasting 
soil it is found to prove. These soils are well supplied 
with vegetable matter, which on exposure, soon con- 
verts this yellow color to a dark brown. But it is their 
mineral and mechanical characters chiefly, which have 
been already noticed, that so admirably adapts them 
to the culture of wheat, and renders that a staple pro- 
duct. 

The surface of the openings, when new, is generally 
filled with the roots and *^ grubs " of oak, and requires 
to be broken up by strong teams. This is the chief 
expense of preparing them for cultivation, and costs 
from $2.50 to $4 per acre. It is common, when the 
timber is but moderately dense, to girdle the trees, 
without felling them, and thus a crop of wheat may 
be got in the first fall, and the timber cut or burned 
afterwards at leisure. The breaking-up teams consist 
of from three to six yokes of oxen, and every neigh- 
borhood furnishes one or more such teams, which may. 
be hired for the purpose, or else a system of mutual 
exchange is adopted. 

For beauty and diversity of scenery, these portions 
of Michigan are unrivalled. Many parts of the coun- 
try abound with lakes of the purest water, which are 
always well stocked with bass, pickerel, and other 
fish. They repose in the midst of groves of oaks, 
which from their picturesque arrangement, seem as if 
planted by the nand of art, to adorn the landscape. 
Varied by hills, lawns, and grassy meadows, these fea- 
tures give \o the openings that quiet beanty and diver- • 
sity which is adapted to the most cultivated rural 
taste, to perfect which has so often elsewhere required 
the labor of ages. 

The chief advantages ofiered by the openings over 
the timbered lands, may be thus briefty summed up:— 
The rapidity with which they may be brought into 
crops ; their freedom fVom stumps ; the cheapness and 
perfection of the roads ; the ease with which cattle 
find subsistence; and the abundance of those salts 
which adapt them to the growth of wheat. The disad- 
vantages are, the occasional scarcity of water in sum- 
mer, except by digging, and the absence of various 
large and abundant timber. B. Httbbard. 

Detroit f June 1, 1847. 

Iron- Water for Fowls. — A writer in the English 
Agricvltural Gazettef recommends that a piece of steol 
be kept constantly in the water to which fowls have 
access. Iron-rust, he says, is an excellent tonic. A. 
roll of brimstone is also recommended to be kept in 
the water. ^ 
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BREEDING HORSES— No. Ill 



Ws have but few breeds of horses b this country. 
The breeding of these animab is not here carried on 
^th that system, and with a view to the establishment 
of distinct varieties, that it is in England. We have 
the race horse, more or less, in different parts of the 
country. In Canada, we have a variety of the horse 
originally introduced from France; but now much 
stunted, in general, from the severity of the climate 
and the scarcity of food, though still preserving in a 
marked degree the leading features of the parent stock. 
In Pennsylvania we have a branch of the Flanders 
stock, introduced by emigrants from Oermany and the 
Netherlands. They are in some instances bred with 
oonsiderable care, and exhibit the large size and pe- 
ouliar form of the heavier Class of draught horses. We 
have occasionally had brought here from England, dif- 
ferent varieties of the cart and draught horse, but they 
are not bred by theaiselves to any extent. 

Of roadsters we can scarcely be said to have a dis- 
tinct class. We have had good horses of various 
blood, but none of these have been bred long enough 
by themselves to form a fixed breed. The '' Morgan '' 
horses, so called, whose origin and history have ap- 
peared in the former pages of the Cultivator, are a 
stock well calculated for light carriages, and have 
great activity, strength, and hardiness. Mr. R. L. 
Allen, in his jinurican ^grictUtun, describes this 
stock as follows: 

'^ As an illustration of what may be accomplished by 
judicious breeding with the present materials, in our 
hands, we may mention one family of the American 
roadster, which b strongly tinctured with blood, and 
which has attained an enviable notoriety among the 
choicest of the northern horses. They are derived 
from the Morgan horte of Vermont, that was foaled in 
Springfield, Mass., in 1793. * • • The Morgan horse 
atood in Vermont till his death at an advanced age. 
From him and the choice mares of Vermont, descended 
many excellent colts; and his merits were inherited in 
an eminent degree by three of his sons, which stood in 
the same state, [and in the a4joining state of New 
Hampshire,] and continued the eareer of improvement 
commenoed by the sire. The result has been the pro- 
dnetion of a family of roadsters of much similarity of 
appearance and uniformity of character, unsurpassed 
by any others for serviceable qualities. They are of 
medium size, from 13^ to 15 hands high; with a well 
formed head and neck; high withers; deep chest; 
round body; short back; long quarters; broad flat legs; 
moderately small feet; long, wavy mane and tail; pre- 
aenttng altogether the beau ideal of the road horse. 
They are spirited and docile, hardy and easily kept. 
They have an easy rapid trot, and glide along with 
a good load, without clatter or apparent effort, at the 
rate of 10 to 12 milea an hour. This family of horses 
haa not of course beAi bred long enough within them- 
selves to have attained the eminence of a distinct breed. 
They are mentidned aa a type <ff what the serviceable 
roadster ought to be, and what he may become by the 
use of the proper instrument for breeding." 

This is certainly high, though perhaps not unde- 
served praise for the Morgan horses. Mr. Allev 
must be regarded as a disinterested and unprejudiced 
individual, and his knowledge of horse flesh in general 
will not be ealted in qnestion. There is no doubt that 
by proper selection and due attention and care in breed- 
ing and rearing, the leading eluuracteristics (^ the Mor- 



gans may be preserved, and that in process of time 
they will become a well-established variety. 

The figare at the head of the next page, represents a 
stallion of the variety called Norfolk Trotters, which 
has been cultivated with great care, for many years, 
in England. The portrait was taken for the ^' Norfolk 
Phenomenon,'* (sometimes called the '* Norfolk Cob,") 
and was originally published in the (London) Fat' 
mer's Magaxintf for October, 1845, from which I take 
the following description. He was bred by Mr. Bur« 
gess, of Wall Fenn, and was got by that justly re- 
nowned horse Young Fireaway, a famous trotter who 
challenged all England, after beating Mr. 8lade's cele- 
brated mare, in a match for four hundred guineas, on 
Sunbury Common. Toung Fireaway was of course by 
Old Fireaway, out of a very fast mare by old Marsh- 
land Shales, one of the best trotters ever known, and 
who aooomplisbed the then unrivalled feat of seventeen 
miles within the hour, in a match he ran, [trotted,] with 
and beat the equally celebrated Driver. The subject of 
our portrait is described as '' a brown bay, rather over 
fifteen hands high, with capital shoulders, fine fore- 
head, remarkably neat head, well put on, short back 
and powerful loins, arms long and very muscular, and 
legs dean as when foaled, and short from the knee to 
the ground. He is completely master of twenty stone, 
[160 pounds, eight pounds to the stone;] an extraor- 
dinary good walker, a very fine and high goer in his 
faster pace; and, in fact, as the portrait proves, as 
good a speeimen of a Norfolk Trotter as ever was 
seen.'' As proof of his excellence as a stallion, the 
fact is stated that he covered for fifteen years in the 
same circuit. He was then bought by Mr. Hewlett, 
of Bath, who kept him for two years, and sold him to 
Sir William Coddington, by whom he was sent to tha 
West Indies. Those who are acquainted with the 
Morgan horses will readily peroeive that the points 
delineated in the above portrait, are quite similar to 
those exhibited by that stoek. 

At the present time there is a valuable breed of 
horses in Normandy, France, used for the transporta- 
tion of those ponderous vehicles called " diligences/' 
the stage coaches of that kingdom. They are said to 
possess great power with considerable speeds-moving 
with the heavy loads they are obliged to oarry, from 
seven to nine miles an hour. Many of them evince 
much greater speed. The origin of this breed is said 
to have been a cross between the Andalusian horse of 
Spain with the old French or Norman draught horse. 
By breeding the stock thus produced, by itself, a raoe 
has been established which is as well marked by its 
own peculiar characters and qualities as any breed in 
Europe. 

A few horses of this breed have been brought to this 
country, and from the success which has attended a 
cross from them with our country mares, there ia good 
reason to believe that a valuable stock of roadsters 
might, with proper care, be produced in this way. 
The progeny of the horse called '' Norman," owned by 
Mr. Morse, of Lansingburgh, N. Y., and that of 
** Diligence/' imported and owned by Mr. Harris, of 
Mooerstown, New Jersey, are referred to as proof of 
the excellence of such a stock. 

With regard to the best course for improvinff our 
horses for the carriage and road, the first object UK>uld 
be to preserve the best stooks now in the oountry. 
Such families as those above named, and others of 
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vatae, iihoulcl b« brrd irith itrict care, and (udlciGatty 
by themsetvea to inaure unifonnity of character. It 
bcini( (he oonatant Fndeavnr to breed tbem as nmoh a* 
pomihic to one atdndsrd or mortrl, no blood should be 
admillHl which would be likely to oaure a deviation 
from it. This oom-se shoulH be pursued for many 
Tears, until the peoulinr qualities of the stock bacomo 
»o fixed in the blood ihnt (hi:y will be iransmitted with 
H i^imhI deRMto of oerisinlv. 

The rormarion of dnbi', in different neighborhood*, 
forlhn impravemenl of the breed of homes, might be pro- 
duel i to (^ (Treat advantnge. It -honld be an nbjeot 

be bred to the most valuable honvK. The rales of the 
ciuiw should be as few and as simple ns possible. The 
niarei, may be owned sepurately, by individuab oom- 



posing the club; bnt thpjr shnuM all be snch as th« 
club, or a oominitlBe appointed by it, should approve. 
The stallions should be owned by Iho clnb». They 
should be selected hy individuals appointed by the club. 
The club ihoald have the sole direction in regard to 
their urn; they should be kept at joint expense, and 
the proceeds arising from their services, should be 
divided in an equitable ratio among the memher). 

This business way undoubtedly be made profitable. 
The clubs, if properly condwted', would loon establioh 
a faTor&ble reputation. They should ofler none bill 
:k, and soch wonid be certain to tneet 



halts 






In I 
V more particularly in regard to (he proper 
reeding, reaHng, and management. 



REARING AND FATTENING HOGS. 



A rtirrpspondenl in Albemarle county, Va., writes, — 
'■ Will yon give me specific directions for rearing and 
fHtteninq filly hoaa 1 That Is to say, will you loll me 
if I oii^bl In keep them confined the year round, or for 
whai li-tiL'ili of timp anil what quantity of different ma. 
t»iial- slriiild he plantfd for tlieir food, and at what 

Oar si.'qrMintanie with all the circumstances having a 
lip.-irin); oti tiK' subjeet, is not such ns enable us to fur- 
tiiah ■' tperifie directions." If lie renrs his hogn from 
the ■' sliirr," we should think it would be best to bave 
the plus furrowed at a limn when the sows eonid be 
r. and it would bft well if they poold 



null r 



clove 
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or IW" bffore farrowing. We would nilow them 
nm h.'re loueiher till the jiigs were five or sin weeks old, 
iriv-ins the sows such dairy slops as the farm afforded. 
I( there wore no Kbjmmed milk or whey for Ihem. wo 
would feed with slops, mads of eorn-meal and shorts, 
ill niiuil pHi(«, scalded and allowed to ferment tlighfly, 
— n..t lo Ifcome wtff. After the pigs are a week old, 

iioiiH *li('Fild he loft in the trongh from one meal to 
biu.iIfi'-. If milk can be hod for the young pigs , at the 
rule "lo quart each, per day, Ihey may as well be 
lak.'n Irc.in the sows at Hire week* old ; bill if bo milk 



can be given, it is advisable to keep them on the sawa 
till seven or eighl weeks old — feeding the sows well 
during that lime. If pi g« are taken ofl" loo young, anJ 
have not milk given them, they are likely lo become 
pol-bellied, and crooked -backed, owing to their dige»- 
live organs not having acquired sulTicieDl itrengib to 
bear the food which they are oblifjcd lo eW. Their 
coTiatitutioni are frequenlty eo much injured in this 
way, and their shape so mucli dislorted tlinl they never 
recover, and never becurop what they mi^lu have been 
had they received proper treatment. It should, there- 
fore, be mftde a rule, lo allow pigs the milk of their 
dams, or milk frou cows, till they have reached lucb 
an age (hat thev cao thrive on other food. The greal 
object should be to keep them eoniltmllj/ grm^g. 
They should not be full fed aiid made fat al «ne lime, 
ai>d starved aitd made poor at another. The farmer 
should remember ihat tlie loss of a pound of pork 
wasted from the carcase of a live bog, is jaat as ivueh 
lofadeadlosi, as though ilha,ll«ciili.^l from his pork- 
I barrel or Kmokt lionse. Henoe his swine should ncTat 
grow poor, bnt should gain something every day, 
though it may lie expedient to have them gain faster 

When I)ig9 are first taken from the sows, it il ( 
their growth, to have their food 
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twoked. Raw Indian corn or raw com meal, is not 
•asily digested, and it has a great tendency to sour on 
the stomachi and to induce dyspepsia. These objec- 
tions are in a great degree obviated by makiniv the 
meal into good stiff mu^-*( Yankee hasty-pudding) — 
mixing wiUi the Indian meal a third part shorts or 
oatm^y and adding about the same quantity of salt 
as is applied to mush made for table use. Should the 
food, after having been duly prepared, produce in the 
pigs a tendency to scour, charcoal should be allowed 
them; it will, indeed, be advisable to allow them 
plenty of this substance tft all times, as it promotes 
(heir health and thrift. 

In separating the sows and pigs, it is better to let 
the pigs remain in the lot where Lhey have been kept, 
if the feed is good enough, as they will be more quiet 
than if taken to a strange place. Dry and comfortable 
shelter at all tunes, with cool shade in summer, should, 
be provided. 

The pigs may run on the clover till frost puts a stop to 
its growth. They should then be put in a warm pen 
with a small yard attached, and well supplied with 
straw or leaves. If it is intended to kill them in the 
iall, or in the course of the winter, it will be important 
that they are always fed about as much as they will 
bear, otherwise they will be lacking in size. If they 
can be brought to the dressed weight of about two 
hundred pounds at eight months old, (as they frequent- 
ly are at the north,) it is generally more profitable to 
kill them at that age than to winter them over and 
kUl them the next season; but unless they have the 
benefit of some dairy slops, they will require close at- 
tention to make them reach these weights. If the far- 
mer decides to keep them till they are eighteen to 
twenty months old, they may be fed through the win- 
ter something in proportion to the quantity of food at 
his disposal. They should at all events have enough 
to keep up their condition, and if the food is on hand, 
it may be fed as profitably now as at any time; but if 
they are made too fat, it may in a degree disqualify 
them from grazing the next season. With hogs which 
are inclined to grow fast, there is not, however, much 
danger of this — the increase in weight being rather 
muscle than fat. 

The second season they may be turned on clover, as 
before, and be fed moderately through the hottest part 
of the season. As the weather becomes cool in 
autumn, the feed shonld be increased, and by the last 
of September it will probably be best to take them 
from the fields and put them in the fattening pens. 
These should be so constructed that the hogs may be 
readily kept clean and comfortable. They should have 
an apartment to sleep in, another to feed in, and a 
third in which to void their dung and urine. Quietude 
favors the secretion of fat; therefore whateyer pro- 
motes the animal's comfort, is equivalent to food. 
They should be fed at regular intervals, with as much 
as they will eat. 

A.S to the kind of food, much must depend on cir- 
oumstances. In Virgiuia, we presume, Indian com 
will most advantageously form the leading article. In 
general, it should be ground, though with the light 
'* gourd-seed '' variety, there is less advantage in 
grinding than with the more flinty sorts, as it is more 
easily and thoroughly masticated and more perfectly 
digested. A hog, however, can extract the nutriment 
from a small daily allowance of hard com; hut if full 
fed he cannot thoroughly digest it, and more or less 
nutriment is wasted. If the farmer is not within a 
eonvenient distance of a mill, it will he expedient for 
him to set up a small one, to be worked by horse- 
power. One of FiTZGEaALD's mills may be had for 
$60 or $70, (according as they are flpurod,) or one of 
Howamd's at $35. With the po^iV of two horses, 



they will work op from three to twelve bushels, of any 
kind of grain an hour, according to the fineness re- 
quired. One of Pitts' corn and cob cutters, which 
chops up grain to about what is called ** coarse feed," 
can be had for $40, and with a two horse-power, will 
readily grind ten to twelve bushels an hour. 

The expediency of cookinsf; too, will depend some- 
thing on the situation in which the farmer is placed an 
to the lacilities for doing it — such as the value of labor, 
fuel, and the cost of preparing proper apparatus. We 
believe it has been demonstrated, however, that a gain 
more than sufficient to pay the cost, is generally real- 
ized by cookin*!. Mott's furnaces, described in our last 
No.i are the best articles for cooliing we have seen. 

There is an advantage in using a variety of food. 
A proportion of apples, potatoes, or pumpkins, keeps 
up the appetite, and makes the animals thrive faster 
than on corn or meal ahino. If tiie food is cooked, it 
is best to mix these various articles together, chang- 
ing and varying the articles from time to time, in or- 
der to promote the appetite 

As to the '' quantity of ditTe.runt materials that should 
be planted for the food of fifty hugs, and at what 
times," we cannot answer, for t^:e reason that we can- 
not tell what the yield of the crops would probably be, 
nor what would be the proper time of planting in the 
latitude referred to. 

We are in possession of no definite rule in regard to 
the quantity of food which hoirs require. Some per- 
sons allow two quarts of corn daily to each hog of 200 
lbs. live weight; and according to some experiments 
made in Essex county, Mass., a lm.shel of corn may bo 
expected to make twelve {xtunds of pork. (See an arti- 
cle in our last under head ui' " How much pork will a 
bushel of corn make.") Bui a fixed rule in the case i« 
out of the question. 

In the above rema>-ks «v *' havi* had regard more par- 
ticularly to the interior of l.t" c >untry. In situations 
where manure is very vuiuahlj, it may not be an ob- 
ject to turn the hogs on £rras& or clover, but may bo 
better to keen them shut up in onie - to make compost. 



Editors of Coltivatoh — Tiio Mimttiie and benevo- 
lent expression of Sternf, lo a fly, " Bpgone, poor 
thing, there is room enouirh for tcue >. 1 me in tho 
world," is far exceeded by the tender humanity dis- 
played in the following little article from the Ken- 
nebeck Chizette. It po^ses^ies a peculiar strain of re- 
fined sensibility and natural pathos, which render it 
highly deserving of preservation in your valuable pub- 
lication. A. OF THE NoaTH. 

SONNET TO A FLY. 

Son of Mimraer— child of leiaare, 
Buzz ii«>t thus arouiid my form ; 
Little gilded sprck of pleasure, 
Teaae me ih«I, for I am warm. 

II would grieve me tore to wcnod tbee, 

Pmn my heart to do thee barm; 
Keep not hozziug then anwiid rae, 

Tense me iiot, for 1 am warm. 

Go and play arouiid the ceiling. 

Safe from every inwaic atorro; 
Go aiid troM an hanevt feeling, 

None will come to do thee barm, 

Little ton of sommer, go. 
Prithee do not tease me so. 



Chaltbxatb Spunos, are so named from holding 
iron in solution. It is believed that the brown se<li- 
ment which may be sometimes observed in pools and 
shallow water-courses, is occasioned by the cast-oflT 
skins of minute animaloulae, (infusioria,) the principal 
constituent of which i» iron. These creatures are in- 
visible to the naked eye, but are readily discovered by 
the microscope. It is said that such exuviahave accu- 
mulated in some districts in such masses as to foroll. 
immense beds of ore. 
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GREEN WOOD AND DRY. 



We have been favored with another communication 
on thid subject from oor friend J. Townsend, of Zanes- 
ville. But, as it is lon^, and perhaps inappropriate at 
the present time, we conclude to omit its publication, 
and we doubt not our correspondent would approve of 
this at least in part, were he to read over again, care- 
fully, his remarks. We may, however, state that the 
principal point he urges — his chief argument against 
the correctness of the calculations of T. referred to, 
consists solely in a proposed experiment. By this pro- 
posed experiment, he expects it will be shown that a 
great deal of inflammable matter is driven off in the 
evaporated sap from green wood, which is thus injured 
in quality. Actual and carefully conducted experi- 
ments must decide such conjectured results. 

We also give below, a communication from J. R. 
W. It may perhaps excite surprise that there is so 
much discrepancy in his results and those obtained by 
the calculations of T. This discrepancy is owing to 
two causes. First. A different mode of computing. 
The calculations of T. were based on the measurement 
of the old English gallon of 23 1 cubic inches, and the 
barrel of 32 gallons; while those of J. R. W. take the 
new or imperial gallon, as established by the British 
parliament, which contains 277 cubic inches, and the 
barrfil of t9 gallons. These would make a difierenoe 
of nearly one third in the amount. Secondly. He as- 
sumes that the specific gravity of green hard wood, is 
. 755, that of water being 1 . 000. If he has taken 
this specific gravity from the distinguished authorities 
he cites, he is led into error probably by their figures 
applying to dry wood while he understands it to apply 
to green. Most kinds of dry hard wood, after season- 
ing j have been found to be about three-quarters as 
heavy as water; and while green, unless containing a 
large portion of heart wood, is scarcely any heavier than 
water. The smaller branches of green beech in most 
oases, immediately sink in water. Some kinds of green 
wood are lighter than water; and so far as the calcu- 
lations of T. apply to such, he was in error, and no 
farther; but in most cases this error would be exceed- 
ingly small, and often nothing. So far, also, as the Im- 
perial British gallon, and the barrel of the act of par- 
liament, is to be preferred to the old gallon and barrel, 
T. was in error, but no farther. 

The argument of J. R. W. that wood does not lose 
'' a third of its bulk" and consequently, does not lose 
a third of its toeightj appears to be based on the suppo- 
sition that it never alters in specific gravity, which is 
quite an error — a sponge may lose three-quarters of 
its weight of absorbed water, and retain its original 
size. 

J. R. W. erroneously supposes that T. intended to 
expel all the water of wood by seasoning — such a 
thing was never thought of. In the experiments made 
by T., the decrease in weight by seasoning was more 
than one-third ; hence he considered it safe for ordinary 
cases to assume one-third merely. 

Experiments and calculations of this kind, must 
as a matter of course, vary in results. Wood varies 
in specific gravity — in the compactness of the cord — 
in the degree of seasoning — and a variation in the 
measures employed, will alter the amount. A cord of 
wood consisting of small crooked branches, may have 
two-thirds of interstices — or a cord of very straight 
large wood, may not have a quarter of interstices. 
In the latter ease, a still greater amount of water 



would exist than the six barrels given in the eatimatea 
of T. 

Messrs. Editors — ^Thoagh by no means desiront 
of backing J. Townsend's observations on the oonaman- 
nication signed T., respectii^ the merits of dry wood, 
--still, T. asserts what I have no doubt he will admit, 
is an error, in saying that a cord of green wood con* 
tains '' more than six barrels of water," and now then 
to the proof. 

In the first place, I am willing to admit that wood 
when fresh cut, oontains one- third of water, hy weight, 
and also that a common cord of fuel wood contains 77 
solid feet; but T. has proceeded to make his calcula- 
tions by measure, which is not just the thing to do, 
seeing that wood does not lose in drying a third part 
of its bulk. The object is to find the weight of these 
77 cubic feet, then to take a third part of that weight 
of water, and find out how many barrels it afibrds. 
Now, taking maple wood as the mean between birch 
and beech, it will be found to weigh three-fourths of 
water, the specific gravity of maple being 0.755, 
whilst water is 1 .000. A cubic foot of water weigh- 
ing 62 lbs. and a fraction, three-fourths of this would 
be 464 l^B- ^^^ ^ cubic foot of maple wood, which mul- 
tiplied by 77, the number of feet in one cord, givea 
3,580^ lbs. as the weight of a cord of ordinary green 
wood. We must then take one- third of 3,580 as the 
weight of water contained in it, which is 1,193 lbs., 
and dividing this by 10, the number of pounds (omit 
ting fractions,) which a gallon of water, beer mea- 
sure, weighs, we have 119 gallons, which again divided 
by 36, the number in a barrel, gives 3 barrels and 11 
gallons as the amount instead of over six, as stated. 

Your correspondent T. is equally in error, when he 
says that the teamster, drawing 100 cords of green 
wood, draws 600 barrels of water (but which, a^ 
shown tibove, are only 330 barrels 30 gallons,) which 
he need not have done had the wood been cleft a year 
in advance. 

Wood that has been cut apd corded for twelve 
months, but exposed to the rain and damp atmosphen^ 
of the forest still retains from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent, of moisture. Suppose we aUow twenty-two, 
having called the original quantity one-third, or thirty- 
three per cent., so that he would still carry 220 bbls. 
14 gallons. Nor would the fuel, even if placed in a 
well boarded shed for a year longer, part with all the 
moisture, but even then retain nearly 11 per cent., or 
1 10 . 7 of water — charcoal having been found to absorb 
that quantity from the atmosphere, after a few months' 
exposure under a shed. 

Wood can no doubt be rendered quite dry by artifi- 
cial heat, carried to the commencement of charring, 
but its power as a fuel is thereby impaired, and it must 
be well varnished to keep it so — so that even your- 
selves, Messrs. Editors, with your well arranged hot 
air stove, and dry wood, must be content to evaporate 
. your barrel and odd gallons per cord. 

I might go on to show T.'s errors, also, as regaros 
the loss of heat in open fire-places, but it is getting 
rather late in the spring for such warm calculations, 
and I have already trespassed too long, and must con- 
clude, with a desire, if any gentleman, with a superior 
lot of very dry firewood doubts his share in this gene- 
ral evaporation, let him, some clear frosty morning, 
having first made a jolly fire of his best wood^ don his 
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cap and mittens, and step outside bis dwelling to a suf- 
lloient distance to make an acourate observation on 
his domestic flue. J. R. W. 

P, 8. — ^My authorities are Rees' & Brewster's Ehcy- 
elopcsdias, Br. Ure, Watt, Dr. Black, Rennie, and 
Lavoisier. Taking no account of the heat given out 
by the steam in its passage through 40 feet of stove- 
pipe, which is nevertheless something considerable, the 
Account will stand thus: — 



Dry Wood. 

Fael woud, birch, beech, and 
maple— cut aiid dry stowed for 
IBmonllis, lOOlbs. 

Dedttci 11 per ceut. for 
water retained, 11 

60 



Grttn Wood. 

Fuel wood, as otlier tide, fre^h 
cut, 1001b*. 

Deduct 33 per cent. wa. 
fer retained, 33 

Also, iieces^rry qusiiu 
lity of green wood 
(o heat said ^ lbs. to 
2i2-', 2 lbs.— to eva- 
porate, 7 ibd., 

— 4« 
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LAWNS AND SHADE TREES. 



Thers are two great defects in rural improvements, 
so fhr as the beauty of the country ami the comfort.s of 
home are concerned, namely, expendins^ too much in 
building, and too little in planting trees. The ^rreat 
desire is to have a fine house — largo, tWf>-story — amply 
"Supplied with parlors and drawing-ro^ms, with their 
costly furniture — while outside, a slnirlc half-acre can 
hardly be devoted to respectable appearance or com- 
fortable shade. The stately dwelling stands alone like 
a castle in the wilderness, w^ith Brussels carpets and 
mahogany sofas within, and a hog-pen, calf-pasture, 
^common rail fence's, and perhaps two rows of pie- 
cherries, to grace the scenery without. Or, perliaps, 
a picket fence is made on the side next the road , of a 
length precisely equal to that of the house; and a few 
lilacs and rose bushes, planted in straight lines in the 
front yard, add much to the appearance, provided the 
traveller shuts his eyes, until at a point precisely at 
right angles to the front door of the dwelling. 

Now, every farmer who owns fifty or a hundred acres 
of land, all paid for, and has any other shrine than 
*' Dollar," at which to worship, — should devote two or 
three, or at the very least, one acre, to a snug little 
plantation of trees or shrubbery, to encircle his house, 
and to render it attractive and comfortable to all the 
ihcmbers of his family. And in order that he may be 
^* abW* to do this, if he has not yet built, deduct one 
quarter from the size and cost of his house. It is bet- 
ter to have smaller rooms or fewer of them, with rich 
green trees and blooming shrubs in sight from every 
window, hack aa well as front, than to occupy a stately 
castle, with bare fences and rough grounds without. 
But even this sacrifice, in Widing, need not always 
be made, for planting costs but comparatively little; 
and, as Willis says, '^ nature lets the tree grow and tlie 
dower expand for man, without reference to his ac- 
count at the bank.'' The man who does not like the 
trouble or expense of keeping in order beds of orna- 
inental plants and flowering shrubs cut in the turf, 
Ibay surround his house with large, rich, massive shade 
trees, distributed singly and in groups, which, after once 
onder way, need no further attention than to keep the 
green greiss closely shaved with the scythe beneath 
tlrem. This mode of planting is unquestionably the 
<Hie for farmers in general. Even the gravel walks 
may be entirely dispensed with. For it would cost 
toore to keep them in the best order than to keep the 
two or three acres closely shaven to within an inch of 
the ground ; and a neglected walk is quite as bad in 
appearance as a neglected beard on a man's face. 

Those who have only seen handsome plantings, com- 
posed entirely of maples, or entirely of elms, can form 
hut a poor idea of the rich and varied beauty resulting 
from a tasteful combination of majestic oaks, graceful 
elms, broad chestnuts, intermingled with the feathery 
plumes of the ash and the acacia, and the heavy green 
masses of the blaok and sugar maple, with the occa- 



sional silvery flashes from the abele and red maple; 
while the spiny ops of the dark evergreens will srivo a 
character to tlio whole. 

It is imposisiblc to form a good combination of this 
kind without some taste — and tuste must be improved 
and cultivated. There is, perhaps, no better way to 
do this than to observe living specimens — every man 
who rides thrvijih the country with his eyes open, may, 
at the present season of the year, see frequent instan- 
ces of fine tr<^f s and natural groupings, from'whidh he 
may derive many valuable hints for practice. To 
those who are thii^ studying nature, and preparinji to 
plant, (I list of some of our finest forest trees may be 
useful. 

Ein. — The common American elm, {Ulmus amcri- 
cana,) is a tiiv greatly admired for it.s combination of 
the irianefnl and magnifieent. Its enormous rounded 
he'id of f(.?;a«re in soft rolling mns.ses, and the luxuri- 
ani.'oofits jx-nd ant branches, present a most striking 
app":i ranee. Trees taken from the woods are difficult 
to trans])lanr su<'ce.ssfully ; the best are raised from seed. 
Such will usii.iUy soon outcrrow those from the woods. 
A aentl^.inan n»var \lbany. who plants many from seed, 
has had thorn tw«ntv-one inches in circumferance when 
only eleven ye.'irs old. 

Oak. — D.Av'uiug justly remarks, that ** the oak is 
not only Olio of the sfrandest and most picturesque ob- 
jects as a sinule tree upon a lawn, but is equally un- 
rivalled for groups and masses. There is a breadth 
about the lights and shadows reflected and embosomed 
in its foliage, a singular freedom and boldness in its 
outline, and a pleasing richness and intricacy in its 
huge ramification of branch and limb, that render it 
highly adapted to these purposes. Some trees, though 
pleasing mngly, are monotonous to the last degree 
when planted in quantities. Not so, however, with 
the oak." There are many species of the oak, which, 
though varying considerable in external appearance 
from each other, all possess the peculiar characteris- 
tics described above. 

Black Walnut. — One of the finest of all shade trees, 
when large, possessing a fine combination of majesty 
and grace. Though of a light plumy foliage, it has in 
size and outline, much of the dignity of the oak. 

Tulip tree. — Belonging to the same natural order as 
the magifolia, and remarkable for its rich glossy foli- 
age, and the majestic form which it assumes when 
large. 

maple. — ^There are three very fine species which 
attain the size of large trees. The sugar-maple, re- 
markable for its round head, and very dense, deep, 
clear green foKage; the black maple, possessing softer, 
richer, and more rounded masses of foliage, and fully 
equal, if not superior, to the other for luxuriance and 
denseness of growth; and the red or scarlet-flowering 
maple, brilliant when in flower early in spring, and re- 
markable for the silvery flushes of light it presents. 
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when its masses of foliage are rolled ap by the wind. 
It is much more rapid m^ growth than the red and 
black maple, and though nsnally found in swamps, suc- 
ceeds finely on upland. 

Chestnut. — ^A vqry fine tree, partaking much of the 
character of the oak for a broad and picturesque out- 
line — when in flower, its light green blossoms mingled 
with its deep green leaves, give it an uncommonly rich, 
variegated appearance. 

The .American Mpen is remarkable for its very 
early lively grocn foliage, and the constant motion of 
Hts leaves in the lightest breeze. 

The White .^sh forms a very large, round head, of 
fine feathery foliage, which assumes a deep reddish pur- 
ple in autumn. As the tree draws hard on the soil, it 
should be introduced sparingly. 

Batswood. — Its large leaves, of a lively green hue, 
and its large, dense, pyrimidal head, render it a very 
fine shade tree; but being more formal, and less vary- 
ing and graceful in. outline, than some others, it should 
be more sparingly introduced. 

Spiry evergreens aie to be placed more or less in 
near proximity to some of the more upright or pointed 
deciduous trees, by which they are made to form a 
harmonious whole with the rest of the plantation. 

The piece of ground intended for planting, should be 
made rich with manure for at least a year or two pre- 
vious, which should be worked deep into the soil by 
plowing; loosening with the subsoil plow so as to ad- 
mit of deep trench- plowing will be of great advantage. 
This depth of rich soil will not only cause a more rapid 
growth to the trees, and give a finer and more luxu* 
riant appearance to their foliage, but the lively green 
which the tiu*f will exhibit subsequently, will be in 
striking contrast to its withered and brown appearance 
on a thin, hard soil. 

The owner may be at a loss how to arrange his 
trees to the best advantage. I«et him then try to imi- 
tate as nearly as he can, ** with additions and improve- 
ments," the finest natural groupings he can find in the 
country. -I— or the best specimens of a finished natural 
Ktyle to be found in good paintings or engravings from 
eminent artists. These will aflbrd an excellent guide, 
and cannot lead him wrong, if he possesses any natural 
taste. 



The surface of the ground is to be made as perfectly 
smooth as possible, so as to admit of mowing withiji 
half an inch of the ground, without striking stone or 
hillock. 

The grass seed, of which red-top and white clover 
form a good mixture, should be sovm early in spring, 
at least three times as thick as the farmer would ever 
think of seeding his fields; a fine, dense oar pet of young 
grass will then be soon formed. Never, on any ac- 
count whatever, think for a moment of sowing ajiy 
kind of grain with the grass seed. It will do incom- 
parably better without. 

A smooth, fine velvety turf, is only to be maintained 
by constant mowing, or as often as once in one or two 
weeks. During the most rapidly growing time of year, 
once a week will be needed, but less frequent at other 
times. One who has never seen this mode of treat- 
ment, could scarcely believe what a soft, green carpet 
is thus produced. A single mowing once a month or 
so, will aflbrd no idea of the closeness of growth 
which grass thus assumes. To shave closely and even- 
ly, the scythe, in the operation, must be laid flat to 
the ground; and an English lawn-scythe, with a blad0 
twice the width of our common scythes, will leave a 
more even surface. 

Now, if the man who intends to build a house costing 
two thousand dollars, will only reduce the cost to fif- 
teen hundred, he may expend two hundred dollars of 
the diflerence in preparing the ground and planting 
the trees in the very best manner. The other three 
hundred he may place out at interest, the yearly reve- 
nue from which will pay amply the man for mowing 
the lawn at least once a fortnight, the summer through, 
and imparting an additional charm to the place, which 
no sam of money whatever, applied solely in building, 
could ever produce. Or, if instead of buying a two 
hundred and fifty dollar carriage, or a seventy dollar 
harness, or a five hundred dollar piano, he will omit 
the purchase of such of these as are unnecessary, or 
retrench one-third of the cost of such as are useful, ho 
will be able to accomplish all that may be desired, for 
this truly rational, useful, intellectual, and most de- 
lightful purpose, and render his children altogether and 
more really and substantially happy, than in the grati* 
fioation of useless baubles. T. 



LETTERS FROM PROF. NORTON. 



London, July ff, 1847. 
Messrs. Editobs. — I have left Holland, and com- 
menced my homeward journey with a feeling of regret 
that my chemical pursuits have almost wholly prevent- 
ed me from devoting the time necessary to a thorough 
investigation of the different systems of Dutch farming. 
It would doubtless have been both interesting and use- 
ful to occupy a month or six weeks in an extended 
tour through the whole of the Netherlands, including 
that part of Belgium called Flanders. My time being 
limited, however ,,I felt obliged to take the way which 
seemed to promise acquisitions of most importance 
with regard to my future occupation at home, and 
therefore confined myself almost entirely to the labo- 
ratory. 

Two or three weeks since, however, I got away for 
a few days, and made, among other excursions, a short 
one in North Holland, an account of which I propose 
to give you. 

North Holland is a long peninsula, having the North 
Sea on one side, and the Zuyder Zee on the other. A 



large part of it is below the level of both these seas, 
and they are only kept out by means of dykes, of the 
most stupendous construction. These are continued 
along nearly its whole extent; the interior is traversed 
by small canals in every direction, and the great 
North Holland ship canal traverses its whole length. 
This canal admits vessels of 800 or 1000 tons, being 
21 feet in depth, and of a sufficint breadth to permit two 
to pass each other without difficulty. 

My entrance into this sub-marine country was from 
Amsterdam, itself liable to be submerged at any mo- 
ment by the derangement of two or throe sluices, which 
regulate the waters of the Harlamer Meer. Amster- 
dam is separated from North Holland by a river called 
the Y; this is almost on a level with the town of 
Saardam, and the houses and windmills, at a distance, 
seem to rise up from the midst of the waves. Saar- 
dam should be called the city of windmills; the number 
in and about it is stated at 400. I did not attempt to 
count them, but should be disposed to think it even 
greater. The effect, when lUl are in simultaneous 
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motion, is most extraordinary. These mills are not only 
employed in pumping water and grinding grain, bat in 
prodacing stones for cement, expressing oil from seeds, 
grinding paints for oolors, &o., &o. 

Soon after escaping from among the windmills, we 
eame upon the border of a large polder called the 
Warmnr. Polder is the Datch name for a piece of 
reclaimed land, oconpying the place of a former lake. 
The first step in making a polder, is to sarronnd the 
lake with a broad doable dyke or canal, with very firm 
embankments; this canal discharges the water at the 
nearest practicable point, and also serves to convey 
the prodnce of the polder to a market. When it is 
complete, they erect one or more windmills, according 
to the size of the polder, and commence pomping. 
The Archimedean screw, is, I believe, almost aniver- 
sally employed at present. When the water is sank 
to snch a level that the first mill can no longer reach 
it, a second is placed, and a small canal formed, con- 
veying the water which it raises, to the first. In this 
way, the water in some very deep polders is lifted fonr 
or five times. When the bed of the lake is laid, dry 
roads are mn across it, at right angles to each other, 
and square farms, divided ap by ditches, are laid out. 
There are large central ditches which convey the wa- 
ter to the spot where it is to be pamped up by the 
windmills, and from some low parts the water is dis- 
charged into these by small auxiliary mills, there being 
thus a polder within a polder. In the summer, the 



mills have ordinarily not much work to do, but in the 
spring and autumn they are often taxed to their full 
power. In large draining operations now going on, 
such as the Haarlemer Meer, they are employing steam 
to do the pumping, instead of wind, as being more to 
be depended upon, and also more economical. 

When the bed of the lake is thus laid dry, the next 
step is to lay it out in farms. These are rather large 
ordinarily, and are square except where they reach to 
the outer edge of the dyke. One or two largo high- 
ways rqn through the middle, and at the corner of 
each farm stands a farm-house, in most respects re- 
sembling its neighbors. Nearly all are square, and 
built of bricks, with low wMtewashed walls, not 
more than six or eight feet in height, and without 
windows; some little holes admit a glimmering of 
light, but it must be very faint. I believe that this 
portion of the house is used for the sleeping rooms of 
servants, and as a granary. The lower parts of these 
houses are sometimes painted with a stripe of black 
and then of white, and the trees ornamented to the 
same height with the same colors. 

Every farm is surrounded by its ditch, and often has 
two or three running through its centre. There are 
no fences, bat gates at the bridges keep the cattle con- 
fined within their proper fields. 

An account of the remainder of this excursion I must 
defer until another opportunity. 

John P. Nortok. 



YOUATT'S WORK ON THE PIG. 



Wk gave a brief notice of this work last month, but 
had not then space for any portion of its contents. The 
author begins by giving the natural history of the pig , 
next shows the origin of our domestic races, with use- 
ful and interesting observations on their respective 
characteristics. 

** The Hoo, (Stddae Sits of the ancients and Lin- 
nsBus,) according to Cuvier, belongs to the class 
Mammalia, order Pachtdbrmata, genus Suidas or 
St78, having on each foot two large principal toes, shod 
with stout hoofs, and two lateral toes much shorter 
and scarcely touching the earth ; the incisors variable 
in number, the lower incisors all levelled forwards; 
the canines projected from the mouth and re-curved 
upwards; the muzzle terminated by a truncated snout, 
fitted for turning up the ground; the stomach but little 
divided; the body square and thick, and more or less 
covered with bristles and hairs; the neck strong and 
muscular; the legs short and stout." All this species 
feed on plants, and especially on roots, which their 
snout or trunk enables them to grub out of the eartS; 
they will devour animal substances, but rarely hunt or 
destroy animals for the purpose of devouring them. 
They are thick-skinned; said to iie obtuse in most of 
4heir faculties, excepting in the olfactory and oral 
ienses; voracious; bold in defending themselves; and 
delight in humid and shady places. 

To this order belong the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus, &c., the general characteristics of 
all of which are very similar. 

Under the generic term Sutdak or Sns, many zoolo- 
gists have included, besides the true hog as it exists 
in a wild or tame state in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
the peccary, the babironssa, the phaoo-choere, and the 
oapibara.* 

* Mr. YoQut Mate*, however, that there are mich inaterimt dif- 
ferenres between the peccary and the cooimoa hog, that they 
Should ooi be reckoned in the same geons. 



Use op Swnre's Flksh. — In regard to the use o( 
swine's fleph by the ancients, it is observed:-^ 

** As far back as the records of history enable us to 
gOy the hog appears to have been known, and his flesh 
made use of as food. 1491 years before Christ, Moses 
gave those laws to the Israelites which have occasioned 
so much discussion, and given rise to the many opin- 
ions which we shall presently have to speak of; and it 
is quite evident that had not pork ' then been the pre- 
vailing food of that nation, such stringent command- 
ments and prohibitions would not haye been necessary. 
The various allusions to this kind of meat, which occur 
again and again in the writings of the old Greek au- 
thors, plainly testify the esteem in which it was held 
among the nation, and it appears that the Romans 
actually made the art of breeding, rearing, and fatten* 
^i^fif piK"; ^*tudy, which they designated Porculatio. 
Every art was put in practice to impart a finer and 
more delicate flavor to the flesh : the poor animals 
were fed, and crammed, and tortured to death in vari- 
ous ways, many of them too horrible to be describedi 
in order to gratify the epicurism and gluttony of this 
people. Pliny 'nforms us that they fed swine on dried 
figs, and drenched them to repletion with honeyed 
wine, in order to produce a diseased and monstrous- 
sized liver. The Parens Trojanus, so called in allu- 
sion to the Trojan horse, was a very celebrated dish, 
and one that eventually became so extravagantly ex- 
pensive that a sumptuary law was passed respecting 
it. This dish consisted in a whole hog, with the en- 
trails drawn out, and the inside stufied with thrushes, 
larks, becoaficoes, oysters, nightingales, and delicacies 
of every kind, and the whole bathed in wine and rich 
gravies. Another great dish was the hog served 
whole, the one side roasted and the other boiled." 

Prohibition or Swinz's Flbsh. — In regard to the 
prohibition against the use of pork by Moses, Mr. 
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YoDATT observes that there have Wen 
ries advanced. One writer suppose! the law pre- 
hibiled swine beoause of their extreme filthineaa, and 
be obseTves that it is well known with what care and 
precision the law forbids aU fillhiness and dirt, even in 
the fields and in the camp, not to mentioo in the eities. 
Now, had awine been permitted, the public places, and 
Btreetl, and houses, would have been made DBisturaes." 
"Tacitus," says Mr. Youatt, "states that the 
Jews abstained from it in oonseqiienoe of a leprosy, by 
which they bad formerly severely suffered, and to which 
the hog ii very lubjeot. And several vther writers 
concur in this view, atating that it was on acooont of 
the flesh being strong, oleaginous, diffioalt of digestion, 
and liable to produce cutaneous diseases, that it was 
forbidden. Miohaelia observes, that thronnhout the 
■whole climate ander which Palestine is situated, lep. 
rosy is an epidemic disease, and the Israelites being 
•verrun with it at the period of their quitting Egypt, 
Moses found it necessary to enact a vuiety of laws 
respecting it, and the prohibiting the use of swine was 
one of these." 

Notwithstanding the apparent detestation with 
which the Jews regarded swine, Mr. Y. observes that 
it is well known they reared immense numbers of these 
animals, " probably for the purpose of gain, and in or- 
der to supply strangers and the neighboring idola- 

NATtniAL Instincts ot thb Pro.— Mr. Topatt 
Vindicates the pig against the charge of stupitlity, fll- 
thiness, and intractability. 

" It hfts been too much the eiislom to regard the 
tog as a stupid, brutal, rapacious, and flilhy animal, 
erovetling and disgusting in all his habiisj intractable 
and obslinale in temper. But may rot much of these 
evil qnalilies be attributable to the life he leads 1 In 
& nntive slate, swine seem by no means destitute of 
Uatarsl affections; Ihey are gregarious, assemble to- 
gether in defence of each other, herd together for 
warmth, and appear to have feelings in common; no 
mother is more tender of her young than the sow, or 
more resolute in their defence. Besides, neglected aa 
ihis animal bus ever boon by authors, there are not 
%%-anting records of many anecdotes, illustrative of 
their sagacity, tractahilily, and susceptibility of affec- 
tion. How often amonn; the peasantry, where the pig is, 
in a manner of speaking, one of the family, may this 
mnimal be seen following his master from place to 
place, and gruntiag his reoognition of hit proteotori." 



The most remarkable oaae of intelligenoe and lracla< 

bilitj ia awine, of which we have heard, is that of • 
sow trained to bunt, an aoconnt of which is given ia 
the following extract from Daniel'* Sural Sporit: 

" Toomer, (formerly one of the king's keeper* w 
the New Forest, and afterwards gamekeeper to Sir 
Henry Mildmay,) actually broke a blaek sou to find 
game, and io baok and stand. Bint was bred in. and 
was of that sort which maintaia themselves in the New 
Forest without regular feeding, except when they have 
yonng, and thennbut for a few weeks, and was given, 
when aboat three months old, to be a breeding sow, by 
Mr, Thomas to Mr. Richard Toomer, both at that 
time keepers in the forest. From having no young ^e 
was not fed or taken muoh notice of, and, until about 
eighteen months old, was seldom observed near the 
lodge, but ohanoed to be seen one day when Mr. Ed- 
ward Toomer was there. The brothers were con- 
oemed together in breaking pointers and setters, some 
of their own breeding, and others sent to be broke hr 
diSerent gentlemen: of the latter, although they would 
stand and book, many were so indifferenl that thej 
would neither hunt, nor express any satisfaction when 
birds wore killed and put before them. The slack- 
ness of these dogs first suggested the idea that, by the 
same method, any other animal might he made to 
stand, and ia as well aa any of those hunlless and 
inactive pointers. At this instant the sow passed by, 
and was remarked as being very bandsome, R. Too- 
mer threw her a piece or two of oatmeal roll, for which 
she appeared grateful , and approached very near ; b-om 
that time they were determined to make a iparlmg pig 
of her. The first step was to give her a oamO: and 
that of Slut, (given in oonsoquenoe of soiling herself ia 
a hog,) she ncknowledgod in the course of the day, and 
never afterwards forgot. Within a fortnight she would 
find and point partridges or rabbits, and her training 
was much forwarded by the abundance of both wbioh 
were near the lodge; she daily improved, and in a few 
weeks would retrieve birds that had run as well as the 
best pointer, nay, her nose was sapcrioi to the best 
pobter they ever posseised, and no two men in Eng- 
land had bellar. She hunted principally on the moors 
and heaths. Slut has stood partridges, blact-geme, 
pheasants, snipes, and rabbits, in tbe same day, but 
was never known 10 point a hare. She was seldom 
taken by l:hoioe more than a mile or two from the 
lodge, but has frequently joined them when out with 
tbeir pointers, and ooatiDiied with them several houift. 
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She has sometimes stood a jack-snipe when all the 
pointers had passed hf it ; she would back the dogs 
when they pointed, bat the dogs refused to back her 
until spoke to, their dogs being all trained to make a 

Seneral halt when the word was given, whether any 
og pointed or not, so that she has been frequently 
9tanding in the midst of a field of pointers. In conse- 
quence of the dogs not liking to hunt when she was 
with them, (for they dropped their stems and oAiowed 
symptoms of jealous^,) she did not very often accom- 
pany them, except ^r the novelty, or when she aoci- 
aentally joined them in the forest. Her pace was 
mostly a trot, was seldom known to gallop except 
when called to go out shooting; she would then come 
home off the forest at full stretch, for she was never 
shut up but to prevent her being out of the sound of the 
eall or whistle when a party of gentlemen had appoint- 
ed to see her out the next day, and which call she 
obeyed as regularly as a dog, and was as much eleva- 
ted as a dog upon being shown the gun. She always 
expressed great pleasure when game, either dead or 
aUve was placed before her. She has frequently stood 
a single partridge at forty yards' distance, her nose in 
an exact line, and would continue in that position 
Qntil the game moved: if it took wing she would come 
up to the place and put her nose down two or three 
times ; but if a bird ran off, she would get up and go 
td the place, and draw slowly after it, and when the 
bird stopped she would stand it as before. The two 
Mr. Toomera lived about seven miles apart, at Rhine- 
field and Broomey lodges; Slut has many times gone 
by herself from one lodge to the other, as if to court 
the being taken out shooting. She was about five 
years old when her master died, and at the auction of 
his pointers, &c., was bought in at ten guineas. Sir 
Henry Mildmay having expressed a wish to have her, 
she was sent to Dogmersfteld Park, where she remained 
some years. She was last in the possession of Col. 
Sykes, and was then ten years old, and had become ftit 
and slothful, but could point game as vrell as ever. 
She was not often used, except to show her to strangers, 
as the pointers refused to act when out with her. 
When killed she weighed 700 lbs. Her death-warrant 
was signed in consequence of her having been accused 
of being instrumental to the disappearance of sundry 
missing lambs." 

Instances are given of hogs having been trained to 
work in harness, and to draw carriages; and an eccen- 
tric old gentleman near St. Albans, is said to have 
had, about thirty years ago, a team of four of these 
bristly steeds, which he used to drive at a brisk trot 
round the country, harnessed to a chaise-cart. And 
in the island of Minorca., it is said that the ass and 
hog may to this day be regularly seen working together 
turning up the land. 

The W11.D Boar, fig. 60, is regtrded as the parent 
of our domesticated breeds. That he is so, there can 
be no doubt. '' The well known fact," says Mr. 
TouATT, '' that all kinds breed with the [wild] boar, 
is in itself a sufiicient testimony; but to this we can 
add that the period of gestation is the same in the wild 
and tame sow; the anatomical structure is identical; 
the general form bears the same character, and the 
habits, so far as they are not altered by domestication, 
are the same. 

''This animal is generaUy of a dark brown or 
iron- gray color, inclining to black, and diversified vrith 
black spots or streaks. The body is covered with 
coarse hairs, intermingled with a downy wool; these 
become bristles as they approach the neck and shoul- 
ders, and are here so long as to (brm a species of 
mane, which the animal erects when irritated. The 
^ead is shcyrt, the forehead Iwoad and flat, the ears 
abort, rounded at the tips, and inclined towards the 



neck, the jaws armed with sharp, crooked tusks which 
curve slightly upwards, and are capable of inflicting 
fearful wounds, the eye full, the neck thick and muscu- 
lar, the shoulders high, the loins broad, the tail stiff, 
and finished off with a tuft of bristles at the tip, the 
haunch well turned, and the legs strong. He is a very 
active and powerfbl animal, and becomes fiercer as he 
grows older. He is neither a solitary nor gregarious 
animal. For the first two or three years, the whole 
herd follow the sow, and all unite in defence against 
their enemies, calling upon each other with loud cries 
in case of emergency, and forming in regular line of 
battle, the weaker occupying the rear. But when ar- 
rived at maturity, the animals wander alone, as if ii| 
perfect consciousness of their strength, and appear aa 
if they neither sought nor avoided any living creature^ 
He is said to live about thirty years. He formerly in- 
habited the forests and wilds of all quarters of the old 
continent; but of late years is confined to the most un- 
cultivated portions." 

A notice of " Domestic Breeds," with illustrations! 
will appear next month. 

Drawing ofi* Corn.— Many farmers wish to sow 
vrheat after com. Good crops are often thus raised, 
if the com has been well manured, and a small early 
variety planted. A very unfarmerlike operation is to 
leave the shocks of corn in rows, and plow and sow 
between. Solon Robinson describes the Jersey mode 
of drawing it off, in the Prairie Farmer, which ne likes 
" best of all modes." — " The com being put into large 
shocks in the field, is hauled one at a time in a horse 
cart, in this wise. A light frame is made to take the 
place of the cart bed, having two long stakes behind, 
so that one is on each side of the shock when the cart 
is backed up, and the frame tipped back as though 
dumping a load. A small rope is now thrown over 
the shock, and this being attached to a small wind- 
lass on the thills and running through the forward 
part of the frame, on being wound up draws the 
shock tight to the frame, and then draws the frame 
down where it is held fast, the butts of the shock hang- 
ing off behind. When arrived at the place to unload, 
the rope being let loose, down goes the shock, stand- 
ing just as it did in the field. Where the distanee is 
not over a mile, it is astonishing how soon a field may 
be cleared." 

Cutting Whbat Early. — H. B. Hawley^says in 
the Prairie Farmer, " As soon as the bulk of the crop 
has got its brown color, and the berry is doughy and 
soft, I commence cutting, and let lie in the swath one 
day if the weather is good, and do not wait for the 
small wheat to grow larger, for it never will. I let 
three acres of my best wheat stand until dead ripe, for 
seed; it weighed 61 lbs.; the weight, alongside, cut 
one week earlier, was 64 lbs." The result of this ei^- 
periment accords entirely with the same elsewhere. 
Wheat cut early affords more grain, yields less bran, 
makes better flour, shells less in harvesting, wastes 
less in gleanings, gives better straw, and enables the 
farmer to do the work more leisurely. 

Ags of Goats. — Goats appear to attain a greater 
age than sheep. When Alexander Selkirk was on the 
Island of Juan Fernandez, he caught above 600 goats, 
which be marked on the ear and let them go. In 
Commodore Anson's voyage, it is mentioned that the 
Centurion's men found on the island several venerable 
goats, which, from having their ears slit, they conclu- 
ded had been caught by Selkirk, who^ was left on tha 
island about thirty-two years previous. — [/. H. F«fi- 
tull in the Scottish Q^arierly Journml qf ^^ricuUwe.^ 
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FINE CHERRIES. 
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The cherry, from its hardiness, freedom from disease, 
great productiveness, and ear]y maturity, is unques- 
tionably one of the most desirable and valuable fruits. 
It is true, that those who have never seen the finer 
varieties in full perfection, will not esteem it; but fine 
rich, juicy, and delicious specimens of such sorts as 
Knight's Early Black, Downton, and Florence, will 
command a respect with such contemners; beyond the 
power of any argument. 

Another reason that the cherry is underrated is, it is 
usually eaten before ripe. Winter apples have long 
since disappeared, or become flavorless, and at the 
first reddening of the thickly loaded branches, the new 
fruit is snatched from the tree, and eaten with all the 
avidity which the long fast has occasioned. The May- 
duke, when fully ripe, is black, with deep blackish 
crimson juice ; yet many who have repeatedly eaten it, 
suppose it to be only a dark-red cherry. A cultivator 
of good flruit, after trying a ne^ cherry for successive 
vears, denounced it as worthless; but at length a few, 
hidden by leaves, escaped his search till fblly ripe, 
when they were found to be of the most delicious quali- 
ty, and the character of the nurseryman who furnished 
them, was, by a bare accident, retrieved. All varie- 
ties of high flavor, are greatly improved by a very 
thorough ripening. 

Modern horticulture has brought to light many fine 
varieties, yet a careful selection of a few will afford 
nelrly all that is desirable of this very early and deli- 
cious fruit. The following will be mostly unknown to 
a large number of our readers, and may assist in di- 
recting the attention to the culture of the finer sorts. 

May Bigarreau. (Bigarreau de Max, or Beau- 
man* t May,) — One of the earliest of all known cher- 
ries, and though of second 
size and quality, eminent- 
Iv valuable for its pro- 
ductiveness and period of 
maturity. In central and 
western New - York, it 
begins to ripen about the 
first of 6 mo., (June.) It 
has sold the present sea* 
son in the Rochester mar- 
ket for six dollars per 
bushel. It is a promse 
-bearer. 

Fruit medium in size 
'or rather small; good- 
sized specimens ll-16ths 
' of an inch long, and near- 
ly 12-16th8 wide, round- 
ovate heart-shaped ; be- 
fore fully ripe, a promi- 
nent angle extends from 
the stem downwards. ' 
Skin dark reddish-black, 
or very nearly black when 
fully ripe; nearly always 
picked too soon, or when 
only dark red, and small- 

1. Map Bigarreau. er, less plump, and more 

2. JSorly Purjis CMfn^- angular. Stalk one and 
a half to one and three-quarters of an inch long, set in 
a distinct narrow cavity. Flesh blackish red, of a 
mild, good, second-rate flavor. The branches on the I 




young trees are nearly horixontal, slightly curved 
downward, and somewhat flexuons; the tree of free 
and vigorous growth. 

£arlt Purple Gcigne. — Fruit of fuU medium 
size, ovate heart-shaped, a little irregular in form, an 
obtuse rib from the stem running down on one side. 
Stalk about two and a quarter inches long, slender, set 
in a narrow distinct cavity, which is considerably 
ribbed before maturity. Color, when beginning to ri- 
pen, very distinctly and conspicuously dotted with pur- 
ple, but finally becoming, when at full maturity, a fine 
dark or I* aokish crimson. Flesh dark red, tender, 
with a sweet) mild, and good flavor. Stone rather 
large. Growth of the tree peculiar — ^many of the 
smaller branches assuming rather a drooping position, 
and the petioles of he leaves being longer and more 
slender than those of most other sorts. 

The May Bigarreau and Early Purple Guigne, ripen 
at about the same time, or at least two weeks earlier 
than the Black Tartarian ; and being at a period when 
none others have yet appeared, the flavor is usually 
regarded as quite delicious and of first quality. 
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K0iight'tMmrifBlmek. 
Kkiort's Early Black.— Fruit large, obtuse heart 
shaped, a little wavy or irregular in outline, but leaa 
so than Black Tartarian. Stalk rather stout, an inch 
and a half long, set in a narrow deep cavity. Skin 
nearly black, flesh blackish crimson, very tender, juicy, 
of a sweet and excellent flavor, less insipid than Black 
Tartarian, and decidedly its superior. It ripens early , 
or a little before the latter. 

Knight's Early Black considerably resembles the 
Black fiagle, but is earlier, a very little larger, the 
stem more deeply set, and while the leaf of the latter 
is quite smooth below, that of the former is considera- 
bly downy in the axils of the midrib. The growth of 
the branches of Knight's Early Black is often quite 
horizontal, more so than in the Black Eagle. These 
two are evidently the finest flavored of black cherries. 

Downton. — Large, blunt heart-shaped, roundish. 
Stalk one and three-quarters to two inches long, set in 
a rather narrow hollow. Surface a little wavy, light 
yellow, intermixed with light red, in dots and shades. 
Flesh yellowish white, tender, delicate, of a sweet, 
rich, and flne flavor. 

The Downton somewhat resembles at first glance, 
in the fruit and growth of the tree, the Yellow 6paniah| 
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but has a longer and more slender stem, set in a nar- 
rower cavity, and a more wavy sarface; while it is a 
little smaller, tenderer, and of decidedly superior fla- 
vor. Taken altogether, it is not probably excelled by 
tny cherry, -and equalled by very few. 

Napoleon Bioarreau. — Very large, regular heart- 
shaped, often inclining a little to oblong. Color white- 
ish yellow in the shade, dotted, spotted, and somewhat 
blotched with light red; deep red next the sun. Flesh 
very firm, with a good, but not high flavor. Stalk 
rather stout, very short, about an inoh and a quarter 
long, set in a narrow and rather deep cavity. 

Although not of very high flavor, and of too firm a 
flesh, yet, from its greai size, beauty, and prodnctive- 
ness, it is eminently fitted for a market fruit, having 
been sold the present season more readily for five dol- 
lars per bushel, than smaller and better cherries for 
three dollars per bushel. 

In addition to the above, every collection of much 
extent should comprise the following:— 

MadUon Bigarreau — an early, moderate sized, light- 
redkcherry, tender, juicy, and of fine flavor. 

Black Tartarian — well known for its fine growth, 
great size, and remarkable productiveness. 

Elton — a large, long heart-shaped, light-red cherry, 
of high, fine flavor, and a great bearer. 

Yellow SpanUh — well known for its great size and 
beauty, though hardly equal to some sorts in flavor. 

Large White Bigarreau — a large, long heart-shaped, 
light-colored cherry, scarcely equalled in its fine text- 
ure and delicious flavor, but a moderate bearer; and 
lometimes rotting after rain. 

American Heart — rather large, oblong, blunt heart- 
•haped, light red or pink, flesh soft and tender, some- 
what pulpy, of a fine flavor. 

Beile de Choity — a very handsome round cherry, of 
medium size, mottled with red on a light ground; very 
sweet for a cherry of the Duke class; regarded by 
some as too watery and insipid, but greatly»valued by 
others for its juciness, delicacy, and delicious flavor. 

Dotoner't Laie Red, — Size medium, very regular 
round heart-shaped, of a full red color. Hardly equal- 
led for its high rich flavor, whm ripe; but like all high 
flavored cherries, a little bitter if eaten immature; 
also valuable for ripening after most other sorts have 
disappeared. 

Florence — a very fine late cherry, — ^large, round 
heart-shaped — much resembling, externally, the Yel- 
low Spanish, but shorter, later, rather softer, and su- 
perior in flavor. 

Carnation — ^a large, handsomei yellowish red; mar- 
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SelU Maguifiqtu. 



bled cherry, ripening later than any of the preceding, 
and valuable for its rich high flavor. 

Oridley — ^medium size, roundish, skin and flesh black- 
ish orin|;son, possessing a little of the high-flavored as- 
tringency of the Morello, before fully ripe. Valuable 
for its fine high flavor, and for its extraordinary pro- 
ductiveness, ripening soon after the Yellow Spanish. 
Fine for market. 

Sparhatpk^i Honey — a veir valuable, rather late 
sort, of medium size, light red, very smooth and regu- 
lar in form, of a tender, juicy, flne-flavored flesh, and 
profuse bearer. 

Belle MagnyUpte — ^is a cherry of the largest size, 
round, inclining slightly to heart-shape, of a fine rich 
red, belonging to the Bnke class, but not so rich us the 
Mayduke, nor so high-flavored as the Carnation — ripen- 
ing with the latter — a moderate bearer. 

Elkhornj or TradescanVe Black Heart , is a large, 
heart-shaped, blackish crimson or black fruit, with 
a wavy surface, with a solid and firm flesh, of a 
slightly bitter but very high flavor— when very tho- 
roughly ripened, excellent. Rather late. T- 

Note. — ^The figures are drawn from speoimens of 
average size, under good culture. 




WhiU Smith. Wmerioo. 

THE GOOSEBERRY. 



Perhaps there is no fruit which is less known 
among cultivators generally, than the gooseberry. 
Every one has seen gooseberry Inuhee; but very few, 
any other than poor and small fruit, or worthless 
larger varieties covered with mildew. At the tame 
time, there is scarcely any fruit, if of proper varieties, 
more worthy, in some respects, of universal cultiva- 
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tlon, where olimate will admit. The bushes occupy | 
very little space in a garden, and come into bearing 
beautifully a year or two after transplanting. 

All of the most northern portions of the United 
States seem well adapted to the gooseberry. Many of 
the large English sorts are very liable to mildew here ; 
those of medium size usually do better. One of the 
best means to prevent mildew, is good mellow culti- 
vation on a deep rich soil, accompanied with good 
pruning every autumn. A correspondent of the Horti- 
culturist, in New Jersey, ascribes his uniformly good 
success, and their freedom from mildew, to a top-dress- 
ing of three inches of salt hay. This, though doubt* 
less very beneficial, would not probably succeed with- 
out the best cultivation besides. With a selection of 
such varieties as by trial, have been found to be free 
from it, and the preceding precautions, little trouble 
from this source need be feared. 

Many hundred varieties have been produced by the 
English cultivators, but so nearly alike in size and fla- 
vor are many of them, that half a dozen well selected 
sorts, would embrace essentially all that would in ordi- 
nary cases be required. We have placed at the head 
of this article accurate outlines of two esteemed varie- 
ties, grown on bushes with ordinary culture, with 
moderate pruning, and with the fruit not at all thinned 
on the branches. Indeed, so productive are these and 
•ome other sorts, that fruit, of the size represented, 
often lines the lower sides of the branches, so thickly 
as to be in actual contact for several inches together. 
The figures given above are preeisely of the natural 
sice and shape, being accurately traced by their 
shadows. T. 

SELECT VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES. 



PiiBLiiairAi^T to a fall exposition of the relative 
merits of the dilTerent varieties of the strawberry, I 
will now, as some guidance to those who are desirous 
.of forming plantations, namejsuch varieties as the full 
experience of years has proved should be tummarily 
reUctedf and also some that may be pre-eminently 
adopted for their ctrtaxaty of cropt. The great im- 
provements made in the character of this fruit, have 
now rendered it necessary that many of the older va- 
rieties, which have been hitherto held in esteem for 
want of better, and which, although in most cases pos- 
sessing good flavor<^ are miserably unproductive, should 
give place to those which produce abundant crops, and 
possess other estimable properties. 

As a general rule, the English varieties, which have 
been from time to time so much vaunted, are not at 
all comparable to the new American varieties, or even 
to those found in a natural state in our woods and 
prairies; and with but few exceptions they are des- 
tined to be banis(hed from our gardens; and will, no 
doubt, be displaced, even in England, by the superior 
varieties which will be sent from America. I have 
affixed an S. to the staminate, and P. to the pistillate 
varieties. Wm. R. Prince. 

^oi^-^The soU should be stiff* and not sandy, and 
should be dug and pulverized to the depth of 18 inches; 
it cannot be made too rich, and old rotten manure 
should be plentifully intermixed thronghout the whole 
depth. 

mSJXCTXI) YAUXXTIXS, 

All of which are staminate, with more or less fertile 
pistils. 

British Queen, worthless for barrenness. 
Black Musk Hautbois, do. 
New Black Musk '< do. 

CorseNi Seedling, do. 

Bownton, do. 

£lton^ do. 



Myatt^s £)iza, worthless for barrenness. 

Pine, do. 

Old Pine, do. 

Royal Scarlet, do. 

Southborough , do . 

Beptford Pine, foliage burns up in summer. 

Roseberry or Aberdeen, small, poor crop. 

Keene's Seedling, ) ,. j . ii> 

Ros8» PhoBnix, $ medium size, and half crop. 

Garnestone Scarlet, fine flavor, poor crop. 

Duke of Kent's Scarlet, prolific, insignificant, useless. 

Bishop's Orange, the dark red variety so called is 
erroneous; the true is Orange Scarlet, very productive 
and valuable. 

Common English Hautbois. 

Faulkner's Scarlet Pine. 

Nairn's Scarlet. 

TW£NTT XSTIMABLE VARIETISS. 

Large Early Scarlet, S., prolific. 

Alice Maude, S.,very large, fair crop, early. 

Primordian, P., amazingly productive, large, beau- 
tiful bright scarlet, the most valuable early variety. 

Abysinian Prince, P., large, very dark, productive. 

Black Prince, P., " • " " 

Bishop's Seedling, P., medium, orange scarlet, very 
productive. 

Boston Pine, S., large, fair crop in rich soils. 

Buist's Prize, S., very large, showy, fair crop. 

Crimson Cone, P., exceedingly productive, large, 
beautiful color. 

Crimson Pine, S. & P., large, fine flavor, very pro- 
ductive. 

Eberlin, P., large, productive 

Hovey's Seedling, P., very large, very productive. 

Hudson, S. &. P., large, very productive. 

Iowa, S., orange scarlet, largo, productive. 

Lizzie Randolph, P., same size, and more produc- 
tive than Hovey's Seedling. 

Necked Pine, P., scarlet, large, remarkably produc- 
tive, peculiar form. 

Primate, S., very large, deep scarlet, splendid, very 
productive. 

Prince Albert, S., very large, beautiful, fair cropj 
requires rich soil. 

Taylor's Seedling, P., long oval, scarlet, very produc- 
tive. 

Unique, S., large, very oblong, light scarlet, excel- 
lent, productive. 

Mr. Burr's five Ohio varieties, have fruited with me, 
and promise well; three of them are pistillate w 
rieties. 

SELECT LISTS OF APPLES. 



DxrFERENT cultivators, having equal acqaaintance 
with different varieties, will not agree in selection; 
there are a few sorts, howevei , «f hieh all will agree in 
pronouncing fine. Such sorts, may, therefore, be more 
confidently recommended to the novice, than those about 
which good cultivators will differ. A man who knows 
well a hundred different kinds, of reputation, by select- 
ing a ver)^few, will hardly fail to get such only as are 
truly valuable. 

B. y. French, one of the most eminent cultivators 
of the apple in New England, gave the following as 
the six best apples, for early, medium, and late or win- 
ter ripening: — 

Early Harvest, Rhode Island Greening, 

Porter, White Seeknofarther, 

Famense, Baldwin. 

Another eminent New England cultivator, gave for 
the three best apples, summer, autumn, and winter, 
the following: — 

Williams' Red, Porter, Baldwin. 
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Another gave— 

Early Harvest, Porter, Baldwin. 

Stephen H. Smith, of Rhode Island, who has grown 
and tested a hundred and fifty kinds, says that all the 
winter apples raised in New England, are not worth as 
mach as .the three kinds named in the following list, 
given by him in the HorticvlturUt: 

1 . Rkode Island Greening : first for health of tree, 
bearing, keeping, and cooking. 

2. Baldttfin : good for bearing, table, and keeping. 

3. Roxbury Russet: good for bearing and keeping. 
A. J^ Downing gives the following select list of 

thirteen hardy apples: — 

Early Harvest, Jersey Sweeting, 

Ameriban Sum. Pearmain, Porter, 

Large Yellow Boagh, Baldwin, 

Red Astraohan, English Russet, 

Summer Queen, Roxbury Rnsset, 

Fall Pippin, Rhodb Island Greening, 

Yellow Bellfiower. 
It will be observed that the last list embraces all in 
the preceding lists, except Williams' Red, White Seek' 
nofarther, and Fameuse. These added would give 
sixteen fine varieties. T. 



REMEDY FDR SLUGS ON CHERRY TREES. 



Editors or the CuiTivATon — Some three or four 
years ago I observed, for the first time, a small slimy 
insect upon the leaves of the cherry tree, which made 
sad havoc of the leaves, atnd materially injured the 
quality of the fruit. . They grow to the length of one- 
third of an inch, and at first view look much like the 
common pollywag, but are provided with some twelve 
pairs of stomps, which enables them to travel nv<^r the 
surface of the leaf, and very little more — one among 
the millions of examples which go to show the beau- 
tiful fitness and adaptation of organs to the necessi- 
ties of the animal. They make their appearance in 
Jnne, and continue their stay till August. Their ap- 
pearance is extremely disgusting, especially when they 
take up their residence on the fruit. They eat out the 
parinchyma of the leaf, and from their vast numbers, 
often five to six on a leaf, in a little time the tree looks 
as if it had been burnt over. 

So far as I can learn, they are a new creation. I 
have taken some pains to ascertain the routine of their 
existence, but as yet with little success. A short 
time before they made their appearance I observed 
millions of small white flies or millers, buzzing through 
the tops of the trees. These disappeared after two or 
three days, and in a week or ten days I found the 
leaves swarming with thsee insects. 

The object of this communication is to present to 
all who may be interested, a remedy, easily applied 
and infallible in its operation. This year ray cherry 
trees blossomed profusely, and I determined to preserve 
the fruit if possible. After the inseets maide their 
appearance, I Mfted dry slaked lime over the leaves, 
and from the moist j ' tlimy oonstitution of the insect, 
every particle of Ume adhered to them that eame in 
contact with them. The consequence was they soon 
gave indications of distress, rolled op and fell to the 
ground. They are almost always found upon the top 
of the leaf, rendering it very easy to reach them; and 
I believe they generally die, even from the effects of 
a minute quantity of the lime. I applied lime twice 
only to my trees; and although a few insects escaped, 
yet I have a fine crop of cherries, and my trees have 
a good covering of healthy leaves. Had I left my 
trees to their fate, probably every leaf would have 
fallen off, and left a small, half-perfected berry upon 
the otherwise naked branches. Samuel Guthbu. 

SadutU HarbQry July 20, 1847. 



P. S. Since writing the above, a neighbor who has 
a good number of cherry - trees, informs me that his 
trees are dead and dying — that the slugs, as they 
are called here, have left scarcely a live leaf upon 
them, whilst the fruit is stinted, sour, and worthless 
Althoagh I sifted lime but twice to save my fruit, yet 
it is obvious that it should be done so often as may be 
necessary. With a small ladder, set up on the wind 
ward side of the tree, and three or four quarts of dry 
lime, any one may in a few minutes save both the trea 
and its fruit. 

THE CURCULIO. 



Some time ago, a remedy was proposed in the Ohia 
Cultivator, on the authority of Gen. J. T. Worthing- 
tbn, consisting of tubs, whitewashed inside, and con- 
taining an inch of water, placed under the trees in the 
night, with a lighted candle in each. The light at- 
tracts them, and it was statd6 *that ^^ hundreds had 
been caught in this way, in one night in a single tub,^^ 
and that it had been practised with much success by 
<' one or more " fruit growers of Chillicothe. In a 
subsequent number of that paper, I. Dille, an intelli- 
gent nurseryman, states that henas tried this remedy 
without any success whatever; that soihe of these in- 
sects were under water half an hour, without any ap« 
parent inconvenience; and that they ascended the side 
of the tub '' as readily as a sailor would a rope.'' 

A. J. Downing recommended in the Horticulturist, 
throwing up the groimd late in autumn in trenches and 
ridges, for the purpose of freezing them, and statefd 
that a correspondent had found it quite successfVil, 
Tke vrriter tried thfs same way last autumn, but this 
year they were thicker than ever. On one little tree 
of the Italian Damask plum, not seven feert high, thus 
treated, eighteen curculios were found at a single 
shaking. 

Jarring down on white sheets, assisted by the la- 
bors of pigs in devouring the stung ftuit, appears to \t% 
the only well known and effectual remedy. Davkl 
Thomas, of Cayuga Co., N. Y., who first put in prac- 
tice this remedy nearly thirty years ago, and who has 
continued it ever since, has saved fine crops of pluttfs 
and apricots the past and present season, altbougli 
these seasons have proved remarkable for the abun- 
dance of these depredators. Last year he destroyed 
on the spread sheets over 1,700, and tlie present year 
over 2,100 curculios. T. 

. ■ 111 

PoisoKoxrs Parts of thk Pie Plant. — The Lon- 
don Gardeners' Chronicle states cases of severe illness 
being produced by using the swelling buds of the pie 
plant for tarts. Several cases are also mentioned 
where severe or dangerous illness has resulted from 
the tise of the leaves as spinach. We have known a 
similar case in this country. Oxalic acid in the leaves 
may be the cause. Hence caution should be used not 
to employ any part of this plant as food, except that 
which experience has proved harmless. 

AsPABAOUs.*— A correspondent of the Farmer and 
Mechanic, raised asparagus very successfully as fbl- 
Ify^si — << I selected a warm, sunny spot; and mixed 
in freely, sand and coarse manure, saturating it with 
brine to the depth of two feet. On the top I put three 
inches of fine loam and vegetable mould; planting ray 
seeds after steeping them in warm water 24 hours, 
the seeds about 8 inches apart, and the rows one foot." 
Every autumn fine manure is mixed with the surface 
soil, and a coat of coai-se manure protects the whole 
through winter. Two quarts of salt on a bed 5 feet 
by 30, are sprinkled every spring, and water freely ap- 
plied every eTcning in dry weather. 
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THE FARMER'S NOTE BOOK 



"Irish Rosb Butter." — A notice was published 
in the Cultivator for July, as to *■ Irish Rose Butter," 
said to be the article which the government required 
to be conformed to in contracts for supplying the navy. 
I have lately received letters from England and Ireland 
. in relation to this Irish butter, and the result is, that 
so far as I can learn, there is -no such butter manufac- 
tured in Ireland for their shipping, as " Rose Btiiter.** 

A letter from Clonmel, Ireland, sa^s, " We never 
heard of rote buttery — but we know one of the WatQr- 
ford houses brands the best quality he ships whh a 
rose." 

Another letter sa^iSi '' He understands that there is 
roMe butter which is put up with very little ealt, and is 
nearly as good as fresh butter; btU it is not fit for 
export. ^^ 

Another letter from Cork, from which port the but- 
ter for the British navy is purchased, being made in 
the counties of Cork, Limerick, and Kerry, says, 
" The term *' rose butter" we know not the derivation 
of. There is only one description shipped here, and all 
is brought in for inspection to a public market in this 
city." 

The letter from Cork gives the method of manufao- 
turing butter for the British navy, which I will give 
for the benefit of your readers, trusting that it will be 
useful to our dairymen, and may perhaps enable some 
of them to compete for the supply of the navy, with 
the one county referred to by your correspondents. 
The writers say — 

" The butter brought here, is packed by the farmer 
in original packages, which should be good casks of 
about 66 to 70 lbs. nett each, capable of containing 
pickle, (the piokelleries and cooperage, with some 1 
or 2 lbs. of the salt on each packai;e additional, to keep 
the pickle at full strength,) should be done at the port 
of exportation, as it is here. The quantity of salt 
mixed in the making of the butter, to be about 1 lb. 
of salt to 10 or 11 lbs. of butter, and the buttermilk to 
be well worked out of the butter, without using, how- 
ever, the hand too much. In packing, care should be 
taken to pack it as closely as possible. This, we be- 
lieve, is the only instruction that can be given." H. 

■ > • « • 

Seb those Youko Maples. — ^The present year has 
been peculiar for the immense quantities of young ma- 
ples that have sprung up everywhere in the region of 
these valuable trees. In our highways, where maples 
have been planted as ornnmental trees, they have 
sprung up on either side of the travel path, as thick as 
though they had been sown broadcast by some liberal 
hand. In fields, where perhaps a solitary tree had 
been left for shade, they have grown for a wide dis- 
tance around. But in the woodlands their vegetation 
has been most fortunate in lavini? the foundation for 
new forests of these valuable trees. Here, surround- 
ing trees will shelter them from winds and storms, and 
'shield them from scorching suns, and their growth may 
well be anticipated as rapid and 'liealthful. Such 
woodlands, however, should be protected from the 
depredations of cattle and sheep, or this bountiful pro- 
Wsion for future necessity will be unavailing. Where 
proper protection is given, they will give a rapid 
gp*owth, and in some fifteen or twenty years they will 
be ready for the sugar manufacturer, or for the axe. 

We have heard of one instance where they oame up 
so thick in an old pasture, that the owner has devoted 
it to their use, and excluded all nuninants from the en- 



closure. This will probably prove a judicious arrange- 
ment to him, and aflbrd an illustration to others of the 
utility of letting old exhausted fields go to woodlands, 
even though the labor of seeding them down to such 
varieties as may be desirable must be necessary. W. 
Bacon. Richmond^ Mate,, 1847. ' 



CtTLTiVATioN OF POTATOES. — The information gain' 
ed from one number of your valuable paper, in regard 
to planting Irish potatoes, has more than compensated 
me for the subscription price for five years. For the 
benefit of others, who may wish to plant light sandy 
land, being the kind I have succeeded so well with, I 
would thank you to again notice and call attention to the 
manner, which was: — Flush up the land well, open a 
drill deep with the plow, plant the potatoes in the 
drill, fill up with manure, level the earth over and cover 
four or five inches with straw. They never require 
any further attention, except a few weeds may spring 
up among them, which cap be easily drawn out by 
hand. The same manner wonld not be advisable in 
wet or low lands. 

There is probably no climate or soil in the union, 
better adapted to the cultivation of the sweet potato, 
or where finer crops are raised, than with us. If my 
crop should prove as well as usual, and you can in- 
form me to whose care at the city of New- York, I can 
direct a barrel for you, (as there \s no direct commn- 
nication from here to Albany,) you may expect a bar- 
rel next fall as a specimen. Edward Hill. Cedar 
Point, Carteret Co., N. C. 

[We thank our correspondent for his kind ofiier. The 
sweet potatoes may be sent to the care of A. Van 
Santvoord & Co., New- York. — Eds.] 

Agricultural Societies — Measuring Land for 
Premium Crops, Ike. — There can hardly be a reasona- 
ble doubt in the mind of any one acquainted with the 
subject, that the formation of agricultural soeieties 
and the holding of annual fairs, have been the means 
of decided benefit to the farming interest. A spirit of 
improvement and of honorable competition has thua 
been awakened, whose benefits are not confined to this 
class of our fellow citizens, but difiusive in a high de- 
gree, and extend to all. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that an impression exists, to a considerable ex- 
tent, that with regard to some of the premium crops, 
whose yield so much exceeds the ordinary production, 
and even what are generally considered great crops, 
that some error must obtain, either in the measure- 
ment of the land or its product. How much occasion 
there is for this impression I am unable to say; but I 
will here allude to a practice which has prevailed to 
some extent in measuring corn on application for a 
premium, (a practice which appears to me highly er- 
roneous,) which is, to draw the line elate to the out- 
side row, and by making the requisite piece long and 
narrow, the result is obvious. As corn is usually 
planted, each hill occupies about nine superficial feet; 
but, if the above method be correct — if it is right to 
draw the line close on one side of the row, why is it 
not right to do the same on the other side, making a 
connected acre of six inches in breadth, and obtaining^ 
a product of perhaps 500 bushels to the acre ? The 
measured crop may literally ttand on the ground thus 
marked out, but who can fail to see that it was not 
produced by it ? G. Butler. Clinton, Aug. 3, 1847. 
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iDB'i Wheel CnLTiTATom add WimE-GKAis Plow. 
— The above cat. reprewols the implemeDt advertised 
by Nathan Ibe in ibe August number of the Cultiva- 
tor. Its 'Bdvsntajcea nre eonmented ai follovrs: — 
" 1. By maui* of ibe wheels, the machine nina eu;, 
uid the teeth go to a unifonn depth. 2. The teeth 
■re so long that the machine never ebokes. 3. The 
tongue gnideB the implement with accuracy and pre- 
cision. And 4. At SBBd lime, by going the last lime 
across the lands, small channels or ducts are foi 
leading into the main fnrrowi, which eSeotually take 
off the surplus moialure, and thus render the wheal 
lees liable to be winter killed." For further particu- 
lar* see Mr. lui's advertisement. 



Infloekce or the Male m Sheep-Bbeeeino.— 
>m aware that many do not fully r8alij;e -how highly 



a breed from none bnt the 
perfect of male animals. It is truly astonishing to 
look about among wool-growers, and sea how ronoh 
iodilference, how little discrimination is generally 
naniresled on this point. Many have not that extei 
•ive experience, oombinad with soratiniiing obaervi 
tion. to enable Ihem to make the beat Bolections, pri. 
vided they have the means, dispesilinn, and an oppor- 
tunity; others are so destitute of the spirit of improve- 
ment, think so much of present labor and eipeni 
they will not pursue a conrie thai would in the end be 
productive of the hifrhnst henefll- Much of this re- 
•ulta from the want of knowledge as to the true com- 
parative value of breeding animals. This value is not 
lo be coroputad by the present diflerence in the valoe 
of the fleece and oaroasa; but by the diOerenoe in the 
Yalne of the oflHpriag. 

Suppose, for instenoe, we have a flock of 100 breed- 
ing ewes, and are to seleot bucks from one or two 
classes, both of which, for eonstitution, size, and form, 
arc equally good; the one with an ordinary fleece can 
be obtained for three dollars; the other, with a prime 
fieece, both alike as it respects quantity and quality, for 
ten. Whioh shall we choose t From a knowledge of 
the properties that constitute the intrinsic value of a 
■beep, and a knowledge of the male influence upon tbs 
offspring, I am satisfied thai the progeny of the last 
named olnss, will give fonr ouooes of wool more per 
head, that shall be worth three cents more per pound. 
Admitting that they shear three pounds and one-fborth 
of wool, worth*rorty cents par pound, here would be an 
Improvement of ten cents in the quantity, and about 
tan in the quality; making twenty cents in the value 
of each fleeca; to this we may safely add twenty cents 
for the increased yoIub of the sheep for the futore 
production of wool, and one-half of thij sum for their in- 
ereased valna for breeding; making an aggreeato of 50 
o 'nls on each individual offspring, whioh on 100 would 
amount lo $50, quite a handsome little sum to add to 
one's annual proSis. The siatement may seem estra- 



TBgant to some, but ex- 
perienced breeders will 
tell you it is ody a mod- 
erate estimate, and that 
too, when the ewes ar« 
not above a medium cha- 
racter. I know of flocks 
where five hundred dol- 
lars woald be no induce- 
ment lo the owner to use 
snoh bucks as are fre- 
quently used by uine- 
tentbs of wool- growers. 
And notwithstanding all 
this, 1 fear there ere not 
a few, who, sooner thaa 
pay $5 difference between 
two backs, under the above circumstanoes, would ig- 
iiorantly saoriflce ten times thia amount, honestly b«- 
lieving it the best and nnwc profitable course. 

From what 1 have said, I would not have one infer 
that 1 always think the highest priced animals the best 
or the moat profltable. A man's asking or paying a 
high price, adds nothing to the value. What I have 
aimed to illustrate, is, that we bad much better pay a 
reasonable price for a good animal, than to oee an or- ' 
dinary one as a gift. 

There is, in (Us viainity, a brisk detnand Ibr wool, 
at the present time, with an advance in the prices from 6 ■ 
to S Ota. from what it was last year at this time. Our 
wool is in better condition than il has been in former 
years; people are getting into the practice of wttting 
their sheep peoviout to washing, which is found to be 
a great improvement. Wool, aa a general thing, i> 
lighter than usual, which is probably owing in part to 
its better preparation, and in part to diaeaae, broaght 
on by the maggot-fly, and the long severe winter. I 
have not aa yet weighed any fleeces but yearlings, 
(May laroba,) whioh are as follows; 
SOyearling ewes, total, 105 lbs. 8oi.,av'gS Iba. 4os. 
100 yearlings, total,... 464 " 5 " "4 " 10" 
We are beginning to open our eyes to the impor- 
tanco of establiahing wool depots. I understand there 
is much wool sold in this manner in the slate of New- 
York. E. Bhii>oii. PromfTii, Windmr Co., Vt., 

July 27, 1847. 

Protracted Grstatiow in Cows — Inquirt. — A 
very fine oow has been snbject to difficulty in calving 
— a ohiefcanse appeare to be the long period of bar 



going < 



lb calf. At the last time an at 



kept, and the time was found to be 319 days, or 

ten months and a half. The longest period 1 find on 
record, was reported by Tessier in his Memoir read to 
Ihn Academy of Sciences at Paris, in which he slates 
that out of 1131 cows, one extended her time to 321 
days, or only two days longer than the case I have Just 
ioned. The calf was so large Ihat all pronounced 
lal in life to a common six weeks calf, and the 
d strength of four men drawing at ropes, was 
id to extract it. The cow is doing welt; hot will 
one who has bad experience in such mattere, in- 
form ma if there is no remedy for this evil for the fu- 
ture, as the oow ia one of extraordinary eioetlenoe. 

B.H, 

SiEDiHO TO Grass in Auocst. — A new practice 
has obtained among soma farmers in ihia section, deri- 
ved first from Mr. Buokminaler of the Massachoselta 
Plowman, of seeding down to grass upon the green 
■d furrow, in (he latter part of August or first of 
September. When apiece of land becomes "bound 
out," aa the phrase ia, or ceaaes lo yield a good 
swath, it is very carefully and nicely turned over by 
the plow at this season, and rolled down. Fifteen to 
twenty loads of fine compost are then spread to the 
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acre and harrowed; first lengthwise the farrow, and 
then diagonally. The grass seed is then sown and co- 
vered with a brush harrow. The new seeding will be 
fit for the scythe the next season, although a little la- 
ter than the old fields. 

Among the advantages advocated for this practice 
are the following :— 

1st. In those localities where bay commands a high 
prioe^ the land may be kept highly productive in grass 
with less manure, than by the system of plowing and 
planting one or two years, and then seeding with a 
grain crop. 

2nd. It is generally considered that the enriching or 
vegetable matter in an acre of green sward that will 
€Ut three-fourths of a ton of hay, is equal to a dressing 
of at least fifteen loads of manure. This is turned un* 
der, where it is free from the dissipating influence of 
the sun and wind, and there remains to enrich the 
land. 

3rd. It is well known to the farmer that, by the old 
practice of planting one or two years and seeding vnth 
grain, before he can get round to renovate all the lots, 
as fast as needed, much of his land in grass will not 
yield a full crop. By this method, requiring as it does 
less manure, he can visit his diflerent fields oftener with 
^the plow and manure cart,' and thus keep his entire til- 
^^S^ ground in a more productive state. 

4th. Almost every farm has some fields in grass too 
low or wet to be plowed and planted in the spring. 
These lands can generally be plowed in August, and 
thus as often as they become bound or overrun with 
wild grasses, can be turned smoothly over, manured 
and re-seeded, and a good quality of hay continually 
obtained. Of course, land to be managed in this way, 
BDust be so free from rocks and stumps, that the plow 
can turn it well. 

I have thus given the practice and its recommenda- 
tions, and although they will not apply in full extent, 
except in the localities named, still this practice in 
part, would be useful on most farms, in this region at 
least. F. HoLBRoox. 

The Olivb rw North Carolina. — Being on a 
Tisit to Wilmington lately, I fell in w^ith a nurser^'^man 
from Paris, Wth fruit trees, shrubs, and flowers — 
among others the olive and tea-plant. I am trying an 
•kperiment with the former, as I do not think our cli- 
mate too cold for it. It matures in Europe in more 
northern latitudes, and I only wonder it has not been 
leng ago introduced and propagated. It aflfords sub- 
sistence to aft irarmefise population in the old countries, 
and in heathenish days was looked upon as almost sa- 
cred. I have not the means of gratifying my desire 
to make improvcfmemts of the kind on a large scale, 
btit I db wish that some gentleman blessed with greater 
advantages than myself, would turn his attention to 
licclimating both th6 tea-plant and olive among us. 
Some have asserted that fruit trees, with the exception 
of the peach, never do well iti our climate, but I think 
the fault lies with ourselves, and will be found in want 
of skill and attention. Did we bestow upon them the 
same labor and same care, and study their nature, as 
they do at the north, I think we would succeed. But 
the fact is, we have so many avocations, so much bu- 
siness here and there, that we have not got the hang 
of the thing ; our minds are too diluted, too undisci- 
plined. 

Stock. — I am pleased m saying our people are be- 
ginning to take great pride in the improvement of 
stock, which had been much neglected. There is 
anxious inquiry made after Durham and Devon cattle. 
The Berkshire and Chinese hogs are found on many 
plantations. Horses of the best blood are sought out, 
m which we were shamefully deficient. I was much 
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pleased with your description of the Morgan horse, and 
would be glad to see the breed introduced among us. 
I think it the most perfect form of the horse. Our 
blood horses of Virginia stock, although some of them 
are excellent road horses, are too delicate for planta- 
tion drudgery. The Morgan horse seems to combine 
strength and speed. I do not yet despair of seeing 
them introdaced, as the spirit of improvement is abroad, 
and who shall stay its course ? It is indeed a pleasing 
contrast with the retrospect of past years. The mass 
of our population in earlier periods being employed in 
making turpentine and tar, farming was a secondary 
employment. I well recollect when the horses, after 
plowing by day, were turned out to graze in the woods 
by night, and it was sometimes noon next day before 
they could be found. The horses being weak, the 
ground was only miserably scratched, hence shallow 
plowing has been handed down to us; and as it comes 
time-honored with the rust and sanction of antiquity, 
many are still irrevocably attached to it. Our horses, 
indeed, were of the sorriest description, and in general, 
our cattle an4 hogs no better. J. D. J. ToptaU, 
New Hanover Co., N. C. 

Wages or Labok. — The Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents contains an extended tabular state- 
ment of the prices paid to farm laborers and to me- 
chanics, in the various counties of the diflerent states 
of the union. The following gives the substance in a 
condensed form: — 

Farm Laborer t. — Maine-— northern parts — $12 ta 
$15 per month. 

New Hampshire and Vermont— $12 per month. 

Massachusetts— eastern — $12 to $14 per month, 
do. western— $1 1 per month. 

New- York— mostly $10 per month, often $12 per 
mo., a very few $8 per mo. 

New Jersey-— $15 per month, and not boarded. 

Pennsylvania — mostly $10 to $12 per month. 

Maryland — $8 to $10 per m6nth, S7 to 50 cents 
per day. 

Virginia— southem<--$5 per month— northwestern , 
$10 per month. 

North Carolina — ^northern and central) $7 to $8 per 
month — western, 50 to 75 ets. per day. 

South Carolina — western, $5 per month — ^north- 
western, $6 to 10 per month — northeastern, 28 cents 
per day— central, $8 to $10 per month — ^white labo- 
rers, $15 per month. 

Greorgia— northwestern, $15 per month, or 75 cents 
per day. 

Alabama — southern, 30 cents per day-— northern, 26 
cents a day — central, 50 cents a day. 

Mississippi— colored, 60 cants a day; white, $12 to 
$15 per month, and found. 

Louisiana — the older settled portions, $12 to $15 
per month, and fonnd-^newer parts, 50 cts. per day. 

Tennessee — ^western, $10 to $12 per month— east- 
ern, $10 to $15 per motfth. 

Kentucky— eastern, $7 to $10 per month— western, 
$8 to $12 per month. 

Ohio— mostly $10 per month^-o'ather higher in tha 
southern parts. 

Indiana — $9 to $10 per month. 

Illinois— central and southern, $8 to $10 per mo.— • 
northern, $15 to $20 per mo. 

Michigan — ^very variable, average about $11 per mo. 

Iowa — about $12.60 per month. 

As a general average, wages are higher in more 
newly settled regions, especially where emigration is 
rapid and enterprise considerable; in older country 
places, the wages are lower, except near large cities, 
where they are high. In the slave-holdfng states, 
wagas are generally considerably lower than else« 
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where, with the exoeption of the sugar region in 
Louisiana, and the more southern, newer, and cotton 
producing portions. To these general remarks, there 
are of course exceptions. 

Mechaniet. — In the more northern and eastern states, 
the daily wages are from $1 to $1 .25, being higher in 
cities. In the more northern slave states wages are 
not quite so high. In the newer dave states the wa- 
ges of mechanics are high, varying from $1 to $2. In 
the western states, the price is greatly variable, being 
from 75 cts. to $2 per day; scarcity in a supply tending^ 
to advance the price; while the low price of provisions, 
and consequent higher rate of money, has a contrary 
tendency. 

Ao£ OF TssBS. — Dx Caitoollx gives a table of 
old trees, from which it appears that the elm has been 
known to reach 335 years; (^press about 350; ivy 
450; laroh576; orange 630; olive 700; oriental plume, 
720; oedar of Lebanon almost 800; oak 870, ifeO, 
1500; Ume 1076, 1147; yew 1214, 1458, 2588,2880. 
How wonderful do the immense ages of these trees ap- 
pear, when contrasted with the short period of exist- 
ence allotted to some other specimens of the vegetable 
world ! Some plants, snch as the minute fungi, for 
example, are said to live only a few hours, or at most^ 
a few days. Most mosses live but one season, and the 
greater portion of our eultivated plants are annuals, 
which die as soon as they have ripened their seeds. 

Packing Applss for Sea Voyages. — ^The follow- 
ing method is described by a writer in the Farmer and 
Mechanic f which he adopted, for packing fine and se- 
lected apples for exportation to England. When they 
arrived at Sheffield, every one was sound. The very 
finest only were selected, and the moisture, if any 
carefully wiped oflT; each apple was then rolled in clean, 
dry, wrapping paper. The barrel was then thinly 
lined with straw, and the apples placed in as closely as 
possible, without jamming them, and then headed up. 
An inside lining hoop prevented all danger of the 
heads being knocked in by accident. Thus put up, 
they could not be made to rattle by common usage. 
Directions were sent with them as follows: — " These 
barrels of apples are not to be rolled or tnmbled about; 
if carted, or sent by land, something is to be put on 
the floor of the cart or wagon, to keep them from be- 
ing bruised, rattled, or jolted.'* This care and labor 
will appear small when it is recollected that it may 
insure an additional price of several dollars on each 
barrel, in the English market. 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Sowing Wheat in Brills. — Bertie Co., North 
Carolina. The preparation of the soil for sowing 
wheat in drills, is the same as for sowing broadcast. 
The wheat may be sown with a drill calculated for 
the purpose, or the ground may be marked out in fur- 
rows, by what is called « ribbing plow, the wheat 
sown broadcast by hand, and the ground harrowed 
lengthwise the furrows, which throws nearly all the 
wheat into the furrows. The drills or rows are 
usually about ten inches apart. There are some ma- 
chines for drilling wheat used in this country, but we 
cannot say where any ^re made for sale, or what the 
cost of them would be. About a bushel and a half of 
seed, is the quantity usually sown per acre in drills. 
The running together, or packing of the soil, of which 
you speak, we presume could be to some extent obvia- 
ted by running a coulter between the drills after the 
ground has become settled, in spring. (See our arti- 
cle on the " Cultivation of Wheat," in our February 
number.) 

AsLATivs Advantages or thx West and Sovth. 



— A Subscriber, Malone, N. Y. The advantages 
presented to emigrants by any section, can only be fair- 
ly estimated by a personal examination, by the persons 
who contemplate a removal. We would advise you to 
go and see for yourself. The facilities of travel are 
now such that but little time or expense is required to 
reach almost any part of the country. 

Ashes and Guano. — J. O. H., Manhasset, Long 
Island. We ean see no reason why ashes applied to 
th« ground in connection with guano, should *^ counter- 
act or neutralize " the effect of the latter; but if any 
one can speak from experience on the subject, we 
should like to hear. 

Dairy House.— tA Subscriber., Springdale, Ohio. 
We should prefer to have a dairy-house sunk aboat 
four feet in the ground. A cooler temperature would 
thus be secured than if it were built wholly on the sar* 
face. For the milk of thirty cows it should be not lesa 
than sixteen feet square. The bottom should be nice- 
ly flagged with stones, or if bricks or tiles should be 
used, they should be of the hardest kind. Soft bricks 
absorb and retain the slops, and are liable to emit an 
unpleasant odor. The walls should be of brick or 
9tone, and not less than twelve feet in height, as the 
height keeps the room cooler, and favors a circulation 
of air. The vrindows should be shaded by blinds or shut* 
ters, hung at the upper end, which will admit of their 
being raised without letting in the sun, and the entrance 
of insects should be prevented by wire screens. A free 
circulation of air should be kept up, as this is essential to 
keeping the milk in a sweet state, and to the separa* 
tion or rijung of the cream. An ice-house should join 
the dairy-house, or be separated from it by a closet, 
and there should be a passage with doors from one to 
the other. The building should be protected from the 
sun by shade trees, but they should not be so close as 
to obstruct the passage of the air. 

Cultivation or Onions. — ^There is no diffioultv in 
producing onions from seed in one season of a size large 
enough to suit any one. They vrill grow well upoa 
any rich soil, except that which is quite gravelly and 
dry. Plenty of rotten compost manure and leached 
ashes, worked slightly into the soil, the top of the 
ground made fine and smooth, the seed sown as soon as 
the ground is in proper condition, in rovrs fifteen inches 
apart, the plants thinned to two inches apart, and kept 
clear, will ensure a orop. The average yield with good 
cultivation, is from 300 to 600 bushels per acre. 

Potatoes from Seed. — E. H.. Cedar Point, N. C. 
There is no difficulty in raising potatoes from seed. 
Ghtther the balls in the fall, or after the vines are dead, 
mash them, wash out the seed, dry it, and plant it an 
inch deep in loamy soil next spring. Hant in a s^ed 
bed, as you would cabbages, and transplant the young 
plants to hills two feet apart, in good soil. Some wiU 
grow nearly as large as hen's eggs the first season 9 
but it will require about three seasons to folly deve- 
lope their character. 

Injury to a Cow's Teat. — J. L. R., Wilmington, 
Del. If the teat has healed with an open rent in the 
side, we can hardly tell what would be best. Perhaps 
if the edges of the opening were sligh^ scarified, and 
then brought iq contact by a suture or by adhesive 
plaster, a natural closing might be effected. As to ^ 
drying up this teat, we do not see how it could be done 
so long as the milk is involuntarily discharged through it. 

Black Ants. — C. H. Gum Camphor, laid in tho 
tracks of ants, is the best article for keeping away 
these troublesome insects, which we have ever tried. 

Extirpation of Dock. — A. H. N. The best way 
to kill docks is to pull them up, or cut with a tool made 
for that purpose. They should be cut at least two in 
ches below the surface, in order to take off all the eyes 
and prevent thoir sprouting. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



Communications have been received since oar last, 
from J. O. H., A Subscriber, N. Longworth, B. H., A 
Subscriber, Samuel Guthrie, £. Bridge, J. L. Roche, 
D. A. Ogden, Prof. J. P. Norton, O. Butler, L. H. J., 
W. L. Eaton, F. Holbrook, 8. S. R., Ell We«tf&ll, 
R. D. H. T. W. Olcott. 

M. W. P.'s notes were intended for this No., but 
we find them, now that the paper is fall, among the 
papers postponed to next month. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c. have been received, since 
our last, as follows : 

The Physiology of DigestioUf virith experiments on 
the Gastric Juice, bv Dr. W. Beaumont, surgeon in 
the U. S. Army. 2d. edition, corrected by S. Beau- 
mont, M. D. From the publisher, C. Goodrich, Bur- 

linn[tou, Vt. DescHptive Catalogue of Fruit and 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Green-house Plants, bo., 
grown in the Buffalo Nursery by Benj. Hodge, very 
tastefully got up, and valuable for its decriptions of 
fruits, &c., and its hints on the oalture of trees and 
plants.— —Fref A GUaninge ; or a new Sheaf from the 
old fields of Continental Europe. By Ik. Marvel. 
In two parts. Harper & Brothers, New- York. From 
the Author. 

The coming State Fair. — This annual festival 
will commence at Saratoga on Tuesday, the 14th inst., 
and will continue three days. We trust that all com- 
petitors will be in readiness to comply with the pub- 
lished' requisitions of the Society. The examination of 
articles nd animals, it should be remembered, will 
take place on the /irtt day of the exhibition. The 
Executive committee have given notice, that '* stock 
and article.s must be on hand on Monday, the 13th of 
September, and duly entered at the business ofldce and 
arranged on the ground and in the buildings, so that an 
examination can be made by the judges on Tuesday.'' 
The judges are also expected to be present on the 13th. 
The Executive cximmittee also give notice that — 

'* 9^ Persons intending to send stock and articles 
for exhibition by the Albany and Schenectady Railroad 
are desired to oommunioate with C. L. Lynds, Esq., 
superintendent at the office of the Company, Albany. 
Articles should be direc ed to his care with plain and 
fall directions. Those intending to send by the way of 
Troy, will direct to the care of Jonathan Edwards, 
Esq. President of the Troy and Greenbush Railroad, 
Greenbush, and with full directions. All articles left 
to the oare of either of the gentlemen above named, 
will be forwarded without delay.'' 

From all quarters we hear that preparations are be- 
ing made for an extensive show, and we have no doubt 
that every department will be well filled. We pre- 
sume the show of horses in particular, will be large, 
comprising many fine animals. Besides the wide com- 

Setition among horses in our own State, there will, un- 
oubtedly, be many from abroad. We have already 
been inibrmed that ''Black Hawk" from Vermont, 
**Gifford Morgan," (twenty-one years old,) from New- 
Hairipshire, and a noted IVforgan horse belonging to 6* 
Steele. Esq., of Stanstead, Canada East, will be on 
the r round, together with specimens of their progeny; 
also the horse '^ Top-Gallant f " from New- Jersey, 
owned by Mr. 8. C. Smith. [See his advertisement in 
this number.] We presume there will also be speci- 
mens of fine-wooled sheep from Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts nnd Vormont. besides a liberal show from the 
best flocks in this State. The oocasion will afford an 
6. oellent opportonity for thB pnrohMd of flue stook of 



all kinds, as well as implements of agrieulture, 
&o., Itc. 

Mr. Norton's Return. — Professor John P. Nor- 
ton, whose interesting letters from Europe have ap- 
peared in the Cultivator, has again returned to this 
country ; having, in addition to several years' study in 
the laboratory of Prof. Johnston, at Edinburgh, pass* 
ed a year in chemical and physiological investigations 
under the direction of the celebrated Dr. Mulder, at 
Utrecht. He now goes to New-Haven to assume the 
duties devolving on the professorship of Chemistry, to 
which he was some time since appointed, in Yale col- 
lege. Though the ground on which Ke is about to en- 
ter, is in a great degree, untried in this country, we 
can hardly doubt, that with the sound practical sense 
and scientific acquirements which he brings to the task, 
his success in demonstrating the connexion of chemis- 
try with agriculture, will ultimately be complete and 
satisfactory. 

Annual Fair or the American Institute. — The 
twentieth annual exhibition of this institution, will 
commence at Castle Garden, in the city of New- York, 
on the fifth of October next. Specimens of manufac- 
tures and the arts, designed for premiums, must be de- 
livered at the Garden on the first and second days of 
October, and vegetables, fruits and flowers, moat be 
presented before 12 o'clock, M., on the 4th. The ex<i 
hibition will be open to the public on the 5th, at 9 o'- 
clock, A. M. The show of cattle and other live 
stock will commence on Wednesday, October 13th, and 
close on Thursday, the 14th. The show ground is in 
the fear of Madison Cottage, corner of twenty-third 
street and Fifth Avenue. All entries for live stock 
must be made on or before Monday, the 11th of Octo-^ 
ber. For particulars, see the circular of the Insti- 
tute. 

American Agricultural Association. — We acci- 
dentally omitted to notice in our last, that the exhibitioa 
of vegetables, fruits and flowers, under the direction 
of this Association, will be held at 561 Broadway, 
New- York, on the 8th and 9th of September. The 
days have been changed at the suggestion of the State 
Agricultural Society, whose Fair was appointed for 
the ]5th and 16th of September, the day heretofore 
named for this Association. It is hoped that many 
of our florists and nurserymen will attend this exhibi* 
tion. 

Hereford Cattle — Removal. — ^The herd of Here- 
ford cattle formerly known as Messrs. Corning & 
Sotham's, which has for several years been kept ou 
Mr. Corning's farm, near this oity, has been divided. 
A considerable portion of the herd had been disposed 
of and taken to ditTerent parts of the oountrv during 
the past winter and spring. Of the remainder, Mr. 
Sotham has taken the larger portion to the Western 
part of this State, near Black Rock. He left here the 
latter part of July with twenty-five head of superior 
animals. It is his intention to continue to breed these 
cattle for sale. We are told that the farm to which 
they have been taken, is well adapted to grass and the 
rearing of stock; the location in respect to communi- 
cation is also favorable. On any day during the sea- 
son of navigation, stock may be sent westward by 
steamboat to any port along the lakes, from Buflalo to 
Chicago. Eastward, they may be sent by steamboat 
to anv part of the country alon^r the shores of lake 
OntairO| or the St. Lawrence, or by boats through the 
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£rie canal. The herd of stock will be a great ao- 
qutsition to the immediate vicinity in which it is loca- 
ted, and the farmers will find it greatly to their advan^ 
tage to introduce the blood into their herds as fast as 
practicable. 

Mr. Corking still keeps at his farm a few prime in- 
dividuals of the former herd. 

0^ Mr. Sotham's post-office address is Black 
Rock. 

£6o-Hatchtng Machine. — We would call atten- 
tion to the advertisement of Mr. Hoffman's machine, 
in this number. We think there can be no doubt that 
it is superior to any thing of the kind heretofore in use, 
and it is the opinion of those familiar with its operation, 
that it is destined to come into general use. 

Bkes. — In the month of July last, Mr. St. John, 
who has charge of the public grounds attached to the 
Capitol here, discovered a swarm of bees on one of the 
trees in the park. He out ofif the limb to which they 
were attached, and took them down; when it was dis- 
covered that they had made a considerable quantity of 
comb, and were evidently at work in their usual way. 
The top of the tree was very thick and full of foliage, 
completely protecting the bees from the sun, and af- 
fording besides, some shelter from rain. There is no 
doubt that they would have continued to make this their 
" abiding place'' till frost and cold weather would have 
destroyed the leaves and their own lives. They were 
readily put into a hive., and are doing well. 

Death or American Eclipse. — In our June num- 
ber we mentioned that this noted horse was still 
alive and well. He, however, died on the 11th of 
July last, at Shelby ville, Kentucky. He was at the 
time of his death, the joint property of Jilsok P. 
Yates and S. T. Drane. 

Cloth of Gold Rose. — Mr. James Wilson has 
sent us samples of this celebrated rose. It appears 
to flourish well in his garden, producing numerous 
flowers of good size and beautiful form. 

Vanilla. — J. D. Jones, of Topsail, North Carolina, 
has sent us some leaves of a plant which he says grows 
wild in the woods of that section. He observes, ** It 
is said to impart an agreeable flavor to tobacco used 
for smoking. It might no doubt be much improved by 
culture, and I think could be rendered an article fit for 
commerce. It is one of the most agreeable perfumes 
in nature." The plant commonly called Vanilla, is 
described as an or^ideous climbing shrub of Mexico 
and tropical America. Whether the leaves sent us by 
Mr. Jones, are from a plant of this species, we cannot 
toll; they, however, emit an abundant and very agree- 
ble odor. 

Apple-paring Machine. — We have lately seen an 
improved mad ine for paring apples, invented and pa- 
tented by Messrs. Bullock & Benson of New- York. 
We had supposed that Yankee ingenuity had previous- 
ly brought this article to the greatest pcssible perfec- 
tion; but it will be admitted that something new has 
been added, when the fact is known that this machine 
will perfectly take off* the skin of an apple in the neat- 
est manner in about one second, and that it will 
continue to work at this rate as fast as the apples can 
be taken off* and put on. It is quite simple in its con- 
struction, thonirh oonsiderablv diff*erent froni the com- 
moil machines of the kind. We are told that its pro- 
bable cost will bo about three dollars. 

Renovation of the Soil. — Mr. S. W. Tallmapoe 
purchased a few years since a farm of 300 acres, near 
Castleton, nine miles below this city. A large portion 
of the farm had been much reduced in fertility, from 
having been ''hard nm" for several years before Mr. 
1*. purchased it. In his first attempts at renovation, 
he purcba.«ed in the city large quantities of oyster- 
shell lime, leached ashes and stable manure, which 



were transported to the farm and liberally applied. Af- 
ter several years trial with these articles, Mr. T. came 
to the conclusion that their effects were not of suffi- 
cient value to balance the co«)t of purchase and trans- 
portation, and thai some less expcjisivc mode of manu* 
ring must be adopted. Ho is now, tliereforo, opera- 
ting on the following plan : Clover and Timothy need 
are sown, and the crop, (or nearly the whole of it,) is 
allowed to die and rot on the ground. The first yt-ar, 
the growth is principally clover, the second, clover and 
timothy in about equal proportions, and third nearly aU 
timothy. By the fourth year, or sooner, according to 
the previous state of the ground, it is to be broken up, 
and cropped to the extent which shall appear to be ex. 
pedient. The previous course to be repeated to th< 
extent which may be necessary to prevent the deterio* 
ration of the soil. Some of the fields under this course 
had on them a growth equal to a ton and a-half to two 
tons of hay per acre. 

We would suggest to Mr. Tallmadoe an experi- 
ment in connexion with hi8.svstem, vix : that be should 
lay off* an acre of this land — which should be of equal 
quality and have on it an equal quantity of clover and 
grass compared with the land adjoining-^^and pasture 
it with sheep for as many seasons as the crop on the 
other portions of the lot shall be rotted on the ground. 
Keep the growth on the pastured piece fairly fed down, 
not gnawed to the roots, but permitting nothing to go 
to seed. Credit the pasturage of the sheep at a fair 
price. Break up the pastured acre in connexion with 
the same extent of adjoining ^and — or together with 
the whole field, as may be convenient— crop both por- 
tions alike, under the same treatment. Carefully com- 
pare the product of the pastured and unpastured por- 
tions ; and after having ascertained and set down the 
value of each, add the value of the pasturage to its ap« 
propriate portion, and let us know which acre shows Ms 
greatest profit. 

Plaster. — Mr. Tallmadoe has frequently used 
gypsum on portions of his farm which have been seve- 
ral years nndil- cultivation, bat without the least per- 
ceptible efi*ect. ^his season, however, he is cropping 
for the first time some new ground, and the Indian 
corn and potatoes are evidently much benefitted by 
plaster. The contrast between the rows to which it 
had been applied, and the adjoining ones, where it was 
purposely omitted, was obviously in favor of the 
plaster. 

Plank Roads. — In company with George Geddes, 
Esq. we lately enjoyed a ride on the Salina and Cen- 
tral Square plank road. This road, in constructing 
which Mr. 6. was engineer, was completed during the 
past year. Its length is fifteen miles. It is decidedly 
the most agreeable road to ride over, that we ever 
saw. The carriage glides along as smoothly as on the 
frozen surface of a lake or river. The plank are hem- 
lock, eight feet long and three inches thick; laid im- 
mediately on the earth, which is made perfectly smooth 
to receive them. They keep their places without any 
fastening. On one «ide of the road there is a good 
ground track, twelve feet wide, made exactly level 
with the plank, on which carriages turn out, and which 
in dry weather is a good road. The cost of this road 
(including both the earth and plank tracks,) was $1,- 
500 per mile, and it is expected the plank will last 
eight years. A team wOl carry about double the 
weight on this road that it will on the common roads, and 
a horse in a light carriage will readily go along at the 
rate of sixty or seventy miles a day. In sections where 
plank can be cheaply procured, we have no doubt that 
these roads will be found profitable. 

Lakob Egg. — W. Walsh, Esq., has left with us a 
hen's egg which weighed 4^ ounces, and was eight 
inches and three-fourths in circumference the longest 
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waV) and seven inches the other. It contained two 
yolks. We are told that the hen frequently lays snoh, 
but we presume she cannot afford tb lay but half as of- 
ten as common hens, as her eggs are twice the com* 
mon size. 

Hand Stockcno-Loom. — A correspondent wishes to 
obtain information in regard to a hand stocking*loom. 
If such a machine is manufactured for sale, we shall 
be obliged if any one will inform us where it can be 
had, stating the price, and whether it could be used to 
i^vantage by a person unacquainted -with it. 

New Pi.iTM.-Mr. J. S. Walsh has left us a specimen of 
plums, produced by ^ seedling tree now growing on his 
farm near this city. Its size is rather small, shape 
round, color reddish purple; flesh tender and sweet, 
with a little astringency next to the skin: pit small. 
It has an aroma resembling some of the wild plums, 
and from its taste and general character, it is not im- 
probable that it is a hybrid between the wild plum and 
some cultivated variety. From its earliness, (being 
ripe the fore part of August,) and good flavor, we 
should think it worthy of propagation. 

Red Astrachan Apple. — Mr. Kirtland of Green- 
bush, has left us a very handsome sample of this fruit. 
It is one of the most beautiful apples grown — of large 
size, deep red color, and of an agreeable acid flavor. 
It was taken to England from Sweden about thirty 
years ago, and from thence was introduced to this 
country. 

^(^ The VSRNOK AORICULTtTRAL ASSOCIATION, of 

Oneida county, N. Y., will hold an exhibition of farm 
stock, agricultural products, and domestic manufac- 
tures, at Vernon Centre, on the 6th of October next. 

BoTTUKO Insects. — The Bo8t<m Ctdtivaior states 
that Mr. 8. Pond, of Cambridgeport, practices with 
success the following plan, for catching insects. He 
hangs common glass bottles in his fruit trees, filled to 
the mouth with sweetened water, leaving the mouths 
uncorked Wasps, hornets, beetles and moths of vari- 
ous kinds, are attracted by the liquid, andliaving once 
entered the bottles, are unable to escape. Transpa- 
rent glass is said to be better than colored — ^few insects 
being loand in the latter, but great numbers in the for- 
mer. It is mentioned that Mr. Ives uses pitchers in- 
stead of bottles. They are filled two- thirds full, and 
are hung by the handle to the branches of the trees. 

Experiment ik Pork Making. — B. Dinsmork, 
states in the Omesee Farmer, that he made an experi- 
ment in fattening hogs with Indian corn and barley, by 
which the hogs gained one pound, live weight, for eve- 
ry four and a-haif pounds of grain eaten. The food 
was cooked by boiling from six to twelve hours. The 
corn was boiled whole, but the barley was first ground. 
He thinks grinding is of no benefit, provided the grain 
is cooked enough. 

Comparative Weight or Fleece and Carcass. — 
Fleeces vary so much in cleanness, that it is nearly im- 
possible to ascertain the relative proportion of fleece 
and carcass, by merely weighing each at the time the 
wool is taken off. Some have estimated that Merino 
and Saxon sheep would give a pound of wool to 18 or 
19 pounds of carcass. W. D. Dickinson states in the 
Genuee Farmtty that he weighed his sheep and their 
fleeces this season, at the time of shearing, and found 
that they varied from one pound of wool to eight pounds 
five ounces of carcass, to one to twenty-eight pounds. 
His yearling ewes averaged a pound of wool to 13| of 
carcass; yearling rams, 1 to 161; yearling wethers, 1 
to 164; two-year-old rams, 1 to 14; two-year-old we- 
thers, one to 17|; fat sheep, 1 to 17^; breeding ewes, 
1 to 18 4. The whole flock, consisting of 176, avera- 
ged a pound of wool to about seventeen pounds of oar- 
eass. The wool is said to have been well washed, free 
fipom gum and nearly so from oil. The greatest weight 



of wool in proportion to the weight of carcass was a 
yearling ewe weighing 40^ lbs., and which gave 4 lbs. 
14 oz. of wool, about 4^ inches in length; another 
weighed 6O4 lbs., and sheared 4} lbs. wool. 

White Carrots. — Henry Coleman savs that the 
Belgian white carrot has come greatly into favor in 
England. A distinguished farmer there finds it thirty 
per cent more productive than common carrots. One 
farmer had grown nearly 32 tons per acre, average 24 
tons ; another usually obtained 25 tons ; another, with 
high manuring, obtained a hundred tons from three acres. 
Another had grows 4,800 bushels or 1,200 per acre on 
four acres. In this country, its comparative produc- 
tiveness is as great as in England, and projecting sev- 
eral inches above ground, is harvested with great faci- 
lity. But it will not endure the winter in the ground; 
which, however, sometimes destroys the yellow carrot, 
when unusually wet. Seeds of the white carrot do not 
ripen so readily, and much bad seed is sold ; hence far- 
mers planting this variety, should be on the look out. 

Preventing smut in Wheat. — H. B. Hawley. in 
the Prairie Farmer, says, in speaking of the prepara- 
tion of seed wheat, by soaking in brine, and then rol- 
ling in lime, ^' I sowed thirty acres on new breaking, 
the seed of which was prepared as stated, except two 
casts, not prepared ; this was very smutty; a stranger 
could have followed the strip by the smut and chess. 
That which was brined and limed, had a little chess, 
but no smut in it. My other wheat, not prepared, 
sown on stubble, was smutty and bad much chess. 
That which was brined and limed, yielded 20 per cent 
more than that which was not ; and brought ten cents 
more per bushel than the other ; it weighed 64 lbs. per 
bushel, although 4 lbs. were gained in part by cutting 
early." The brine did not of course kill the chess, 
but the increase of wheat repressed it by partial smo- 
thering. 

£. D. Smith, of Brown county, Ohio, states in the 
Ohio Cultivator, that neither fly nor rust has injured his 
crop for the last four years, during which time he has 
prepared his seed by brining and liming. Of his neigh- 
bors' crops, what has escaped the fly, has been great- 
ly injured by rust. 

To SAVE A load op Hay. — A sudden shower, on 
large western farms, sometimes spoils a load of wheat 
or hay, or a partly finished stack. Solon Robinson 
says, '' I have often thought that an oil cloth (tarpau- 
lin) large enough to cover a load of wheat or half-built 
stack, would be one of the most useful things a prai- 
rie farmer could own. It would be truly a labor-sa- 
ving instrument.'' Who will remember this till next 
harvest — or procure such a cover now that it may be 
ready t 

Charcoal as Manitrs.— I. Dillb states in the Ohio 
Cultivator, that he has tried charcoal as manure with 
great suooess. He had sown wheat on apiece of ground 
three times, in eaoh case with failure. Charcoal dust 
(quantity not stated) was applied as manure, and the 
succeeding crop was 26 bushels per acre, of very fine 
and plump wheat. As " one swallow does not make 
a summer,'* other experiments would be satisfactory, 
especially as other experiments with charcaal have re- 
sulted in no apparent effect whatever. 

Winter-Kilung of Grass. — ^The Ma98acktu«tt$ 
Plotomcui says grass is not winter-killed for want of 
depth of root; " the roots are broken off at the tur/ace 
by freezing and thawing, where the surface is clayey, 
or of a nature to adhere to the plant." This strikes 
us as being reasonable; but we should like to know 
how it agrees with the observations of others. 

Large Farbong. — A writer in the National Stand- 
ard says that Robert B. Bollino of Virginia, has nine 
hundred acree of fine wheat, one thoueand acreu of 
grass, three hundred of oats, and eeven hundred of oora 
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—his whole farm containing seven thousand acres. 
His land, formerly very poor, has become fertile by the 
Qse of lime, and plowing in straw. 

Roads.—* England is famous for its good roads. 
Great oare is taken to avoid hills, it being found much 
cheaper in the end to go around a hill than to go over 
it. What would the English think of many of our 
roads, which cross steep hills by a longer route than 
would have been needed to avoid them t Foot paths 
are usually made with care on one or both sides of the 
road; hence the ir healthy women. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Fr»h 6LBA!ftN08 ; OT ft New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Con- 
tinental Europe ; by Ix. Max^sl. Published by Haxpsr & 
Bkotbxm, New-Y^k. 

A cotemporary has remarked that '' this is just the 
book for an idle hour.'' It is really such, though the 
style is so well chosen as to combine the instructive 
and agreeable in the happiest manner. It is a free and 
off-hand description of what the author saw in his tra- 
vels through most of the kingdoms of Europe, inter- 
spersed with many useful moral reflections. We may 
be permitted to say that the work is from the same 
hand as the " Rural Notices Abroad, by Caius," which 
have been published in the Cultivator, and which have 
been received with much o^{nmendation by our readers. 
It is executed with much neatness, both as to paper 
and typography. 

The Literary World, for Aug. 21, reviews this work 
at considerable length. The writer says — '' Unless it 
be Saunders' ^American in Paris,' we can recall no work 
of European travel, either English or American, that 
surpasses these Fresh Gleanings, in spirit and clever- 
ness. • • < • 

FirTH Annual Rxpobt ov ths Amxricait ItrsTTroTs, made to 
the Legislature. April 90tb, 1847. 

This is a neat volume of 558 pages. It comprises 
IB full the doings of the American Institute for the year 
1846. It contains many valuable essays and papers 
relating to agriculture, gardening, the mechanic arts, 
&o., besides several spirited and interesting speeches 
and addresses, delivered before the Institute. 

Thb AMvaiCAir Aechitbct ; comprising original designs of Conn- 
xty Residences, bdapted to the taste and cirnuoistances of the 
Merchant, the Fanner and Mephanic ; by Ritch & Gkst, Ar- 
chitects. Published by C. M. Saxtox, 205 Broadway, New- 
York. 

The object of this publication is to introduce origi- 
nal designs of country seats, adapted to the varied 
tastes and circumstances of our population — from the 
villa to the cottage and faim-house. The requisite de- 
tails, specifications, plans, and directions, with careful 
estimates of the cost, accompanying each design. 
Published monthly, at 25 cents per number. P. 
Cooke, 454 Broadway, Albany, is agent for the 
work. 



Thr DnTBXCT School Jovrital of the State of New-Tork, Alba- 
ny, Wic< H. Campbxzx, Editor—^ cents per year. 
This Journal has recently appeared in a decidedly 
improved form, on new type and good paper. It is 
now conducted by the Rev. Wm. H. Campbell, a gen- 
tleman, if we may judge from the few numbers issued 
under his direction, admirably qualified to conduct such 
a journal. We are glad to sea that it is assuming a 
more popular characters-one well adapted to interest 
parents and children as well as teachers. A copy of 
this Journal is sent, by the State, to each of the 10^- 
000 or 12,000 school districts in this State. 

Amkrican Journal or Science and Abts. — We 
have before us the July number of this ably-ooaducted 



work* As usual, it contains much scientific informa- 
tion, a considerable portion of which possesses general 
interest. Among the more popular articles, we no- 
tice one on the Whirlpool and Rapids, below the Falls 
of Niagara, with illustrations, by R. Bakewell; Do* 
scription of Two New Species of Fossil Footmarks 
found in Massachusetts and Connecticut, or, of Ani- 
mals that make them, by Rev. Edward Hitchcock; 
Glycocoll, (Gelatine of Sugar,) and some of its Pro- 
ducts of Decomposition, by Prof. E. N. Horsford; 
Reports on Meteorites, by Prof. Charles Upham 
Shepherd; Facts in Physilogical Chemistry, in a let- 
ter by Baron von Liebio to Prof Everett, of Har- 
vard University; Nutrification and Fertilization of 
Soils, by F. Kuhlman. This work is conducted by 
Professors Silliman & Dana, and published (at New 
Haven.) on the first day of every second month, $5 
per year. ...... 

Southern Cultivator. — In our last number w« 
noticed the death of Mr. Camak, late editor of th« 
Sotdhem Cultivator. The August number of that pub- 
lication announces that Dr. Daniel Lee is about to 
take charge of its editorial department. Dr. L. is ex« 
tensively known as an able agricultural writer. H« 
has for several years been connected with tbe Oeneset 
Farmer, as its principal editor, and he has devoted 
much time and study to the investigation of the scien- 
ces with which agriculture is especially connected. 
We tnist the new connection he has formed will prov« 
mutually satisfactory and beneficial, to himself, to pub- 
lishers, a|)d to patrons. 

FOREIGN NOTICES. 



Sale or Cotswold Rams in England.-— The Mark- 
Lane Express states that at Mr. W. Hewer's ram-sale, 
on the 24th July, forty-two improved Cotswold rams 
brought an average of £17, 3s. 8d., being equal to 
about $85 each. The same paper states that at Mr. 
Charles Laroe's sale, on the 31st of July, forty-two 
rams sold at an average of £18, ISs. 6a., equal to 
$94 and a fraction each. Most of the sheep were 
shearlings or yearlings. Mr. Large took four prizes 
at the late meeting of th^Royal AgriouAturaL Society 
at Northampton. VP 

The Royal Aoricitltural Society of England, 
held its annual exhibition the present season at North- 
ampton, from the 20th to the 23rd of July, inclusive. 
The show of animals was considered equal to any for- 
mer one. The Short- Horn, Hereford, and Devon cat- 
tie in particular are spoken of as being uncommonly 
fine. The prizes for the two best Short*Horn bulls, 
were awarded to John Parkinson, of Ley-fields, near 
Newark, and Wm. Smith of West-Rasen; for the best 
Short-Horn cow, to Richard Booth, of Warlaby, near 
Northallerton. The prizes for the two best Hereford 
bulls, were awarded to Samuel Aston, of Lynch 
Court, Leominster, and George Pitt, of Wellington, 
near Hereford ; for the best Hereford cow, to Wm. 
Abbott, of Glinton, near Peterborough. The prizes 
for the two best Devon bulls, were awarded to Tho- 
mas Bond, of Bishops' Lydiard, and the Duke of "Man- 
chester, Kimbolton castle. In Leicester sheep, the 
two prizes for rams in class 1, were awarded to T. £• 
Pawlett, of Beeston ; the first prize in class 2, to 
Robert Smith, of Burley-on-the-Hill, near Oakham ; 
for ewes to Wm. Sanday, of Holme Pierrepont, and 
Robert Smith. In South Downs, Jonas Webb of 
Babraham, John Harris, of Hinton, and the Duke of 
Manchester, obtained the prizes. In Cotswolds, 
Charles Large of Broadwell, near Lecklade, was 
the principal prize taker. All these prizes wera from 
20 to 60 sovereigns. 

This Society has upwards of 7,000 members. Da« 
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ring the first day of the exhibition, 1,336 visitors on. 
tered the yards ; the second day, 2,738 ; and the third 
day 22,090. At the dinner of the Society, the Earl 
of Chichester proposed the health of our Minister, 
Mr. Bancroft, to vrhich the latter replied in an elo« 
quent speech, which was received with great applause. 
In allusion to the remark of Earl C. that Britain and 
the United States might '' long remain in terms of 
brotherhood," Mr. Bancroft said— 

'' I respond fully, and in the name of every Ameri- 
can, in the wish that has been uttered, that peace may 
be oontinaed forever^-(cheers) nay, rather let us hope 
that the relations between our countries, the interna* 
tional intelligence betwixt us, may lead to. such inti- 
mate relations that the very thought of the disturbance 
of peace may be dismissed from our minds, and that it 
may seem a vain, unnecessary, and a useless prayer to 
pray that peace may be perpetual (cheers). This, 
gentlemen, is uttered from my heart, and every one of 
m/ countrymen will, I am sure, respond to it. I beg 
to renew my expressions of gratitude for your kindness 
to me on this occasion, and to oflfer my fervent prayers 
for the prosperity of the farmers of England (loud 
cheers)." 



PJMCES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New- York, Aug. 30, 1847. 
FLOUR— Genesee, 95.03^9 79— Ohio and MichiKaa, 95.39a 
$6.89i. Sales about 6000 bbis-, nearly all for home trade. Some 
English orders in market, bat they cannot be executed at present 
rates. 

6RAIN---Wheat, Genesee, per bu., 91-96— Western »ed, 91 .00. 
Market not 6rra. Com. per ba., 75a77e. — closed firm at 75 cts. 
Rye in demand, at 874 cts. per ba. Nothing doing in barley. 
Oats , new . 50c. per bostiel. 

BUTTER— Orange County, per lb., IftaflOc.— Western, dairy, 
14al6 cents. 
CHEESE— per lb., 7a8c. 

BEEP— Mess, perbbl., 918.6^913— Prime, 98.50a99. 
PORK— Mess, per bbl., 915. 35— Prime, 9l9.SSal9 5a 
Hams— per Ib., smoked. lOiallcts. 
LARI>~Per lb. lOnlOic. 

HEMP — Russia clean, per ton, 9975— American, dew-rotted, 
9110. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., 8|aU]o.— Up- 
land, eiaUlc. 

WOOL-(Boston prices,) Aug. 16. 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per Ib.« 45a50 ctii. 

\meriean fall blood fleeces, 40a45 *' 

" three-fourths blood ft^ea.......... 3Sa.l3 *< 

halfblood mfh 3Sa33 '' 

" one-fourth blood aiu^ommon, 2Ba30 *' 

All kinds of wool in demand. 

Rbmakks.— By the Cambria, which arrived at Boston on the 
18th uit., we have English papers to the 3d of August. In conae- 

fuence of the prospect or abundant harvests, not only in the 
Iriiish islands, but on the continent of Europe generally, the price 
o( breadstuff's* had still funher declined. Willmkh It Smith's 
SuTopean Timn aives the following view of the decline from the 
19th May to the 9a Aug : ** On the 19th May, the price of Ameri- 
can flour in Liverpool, was 48s. to 49b. Yestetday a considerable 
aale took place of the same descriptiun of flonr, at 27s. to 27s. 0d. 
The highest market price of best wheat at Mark-I^ane, on Moa> 
day. The ad, when a fiirther reduction again took placa of from 8s. 
to 10s. per quarter below the currency of the previous Monday, 
wa* 708. per quarter." The harvest is nearly over in France, 
and had commenced in England. The potato disease had made its 
appearance in but few distncts, and only in a modified form. The 
cotton market has been firm for the moat part, since the sailing of 
the Hibemia. The demand for American salted provisions was 
fair. The wool trade was generally brikk. 

The effect of the late declension in the prices of breadsluffk 
abroad, has not been so great here as might have been anticipated, 
owing to the small supply in market, and the quantity called for on 
domestic account. 



^ff^ 



THE CULTIVATOR ALMANAC FOR 1848. 

^E are ready to receive orders for the Cultivator Almanac for 
1848, being the fifth year of its issue. The astronomical cal- 
culations, which are made for New- York city, are by G- R- Pva- 
K»«s, Professor of Mathematics in the New- York State Normal 
School. In the variety of its contents, (cotuisting mainly of brief 
hints and suggestions on agricultural and horticultural matters, 
rural and domestic economy, ftc-,) and in the number of its itlns- 
tratinns, it will be found superior to any of the previous numbers. 
Ii in furnished on the following terms : For 1,000 copies, 915— fur 
9000 or more, 919 50 per 1000— the purchaser to have the privi- 
lege of occupying the last page with advertisements, and his name 
l"f?«V*S,^ publisher cm the title paga. Orders to be addraased to 
LT.THER TUCKER, Albany. 

Sept 1, 1847. 



^ C. BOBBINS, Attoniev, and Agent for procurii g ptiieuts, 
^^* Washington. D. C, will be at Saratoga Springs during the 
two last dayd of the sitting of (he Stale Fair, where he maybe 
consulted on all subjecis connected with his profeiB<-i(Mi. Pcntong 
JeRJrous of consulting Mr R., can. asccriain where he maybe 
found by making inquiry of Nathaji F. Colc^man, E«|., of Saratoga 
Springs, or of the Editor. 
Sept. 1, 1847 --It. 

VISITORS TO THE 

New York State jigrictUtural Faivj 

T^O be held at Saratoga Springs, on the 14th, t5ih, and 16ih of 

'*' September next, who may be unable to o ^Tain acconim«ida 

ttons at the .spring*, will find comfuriuble quarters at the SA\S 

SOUCI HOTKL, Ballston Spa. M. J. THOMaS. 

ni7* Several extra trains will run daily to and from Swrutoga 
and BalUton, (a distance o( six miles,] during the coniinuHjicv of 
the Fair. 

Sept. I, 1847.— Ir 

WILSON, THORBURN & TELLER, 

IN addition to their other nursery stock, will have for Male iKIs 
fall, Beurre Langlier, Leon Le Clere, Colmar D'Areniberg, 
Inconnue, Van Mons, and Allhorp Crawane Peurd. 

\V., T. A T. would also inform the public that they have made 
aji arrangement with Dr. Hsrman Wbmdbix, by which they are to 
have the control of Uie «tock of his magnificent new seedling cherry 
called " Wendell's Mottled Bigarreaa," trees of wliich vsriety 
they will have for sale in the auinmn of 1846. 
Sept. 1, 1847.— H. 

BUFFALO NURSERY AND HORTICULTURAL 
GARDEN, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

THE stock of fine, thriAy Apple trees, now of size for sale, is 
unusually large and fine. The assortment of Cherry trees is 
also very extensive, comprising the most choice and popular aorta. 
Peach trees, a very fine collection, healthy and (rttiB ft om di^iease. 
Pear trees of the most choice and select varieties, both on free 
stocks and also worked on quince stocks, for dwarfs or garden cul- 
ture. But seven trees in these nurseries have ever been affected by 
fire blight. Also, a very general assortment of the Plum, Quince, 
Apricot, Nectarine, Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, Strawberry, 
Ac. 

Tlie assortment of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Flowering 
plants, embraces almost every desirable article in this department. 

Roses, 940 varieties. Many very choice ajid rare varieties of 
Moss, Hybrid Perpetual, Bourbon, and other roses, have recently 
been added to the collection. 

A fine collection of Green-house Plants ; among them SO choice 
varieties of the Camel ia Japoniea. 

Very extensive additions are constantly being made to this estab- 
lishment, and no expense has been spared to render it as perfect 
as that of any other in our country. Trees destined (or the wtaX 
will be shipped at Buffalo, per steamboat or propeller, unless 
otherwise ordered ; and the advantages that the*e nurseries pos- 
sess over eastern nurseries in supi^ying the great west will be 
seen at a glance. To say nothing of the extra expense of trsn»- . 
portation. the saving of eight or ten da)rs, [very often two or three 
weeks,] in their transportation, ia an item of some little impor- 
tance. 

The new Deacnptive Catalogiic of this establishment, a pamphlet 
of 60 pages, giving a full description of several hundred varieties 
of fruits, Ac, will be sent gratis to alt post-paid applicants, Or- 
ders by mail, or otherwisci will receive the most prompt aitention. 

Buffalo, Sept 1, 1847.— 9t BKNJ. HODGK. 

CHOICE FRUIT TREES AT LOW PRICES. 

FOR sale at the Walworth Nursery, by the subscriber. 50.000 
choice Apple Trees, from one to four years from the graft, 
and grafted in the root. 

90,000 choice Peach Trees, of about forty different varieties, 
^wn in one of the best fruit growing disticts of the country, ft 
IS beginning to be very generally understood, that peach trees 
grown in Uiis vicinity are more hardy and hedTthy, and much more 
valuable than from almost any other source. These will be sold 
ia small quantity, at 16} cents, and in large qoantities at a very 
large discount from the retail price, and can be packed and shipped 
conveniendv. 

3,000 budded and grafted Pear trees, embracing 60 choice sortSi 
many quite new, from one to three years old. 

500 Plum trees, of about 90 choice kinds. 

9.000 Cherry trees, of alK>ut 15 of the best sorts cultivated. 

900.000 Apple Seedlings, S5.00 per 1000. Two years old and 
stocky, nearly all very nice for grafting, and the smaller for bud* 
ding next season. 

Any trees at this nursery will be sold cheap, and careftillr 
packed to order. 

Peach stones furnished to order in September and October. 
Scions cut and packed at the proper season, of all my ehoie* fruiu 
at low prices. 

Large inducemenia will be offered to suoh as wish to buy trees 
to sell again. 

Catalogues furnished to all who wish, and all pott-paid comma- 
nicatioBS and wiUn containing remittaneti promptly aiteiuied to 

BSFBRVirCSS. 

Messrs. Gould and Germond, 90 Nassau-street,' 

" Butler A Jones, 46 Front 

" Seeley A Crawford, 107 Broad 
Mr. Bdwin Bunt, 90 Piatt 

T. O. ihSOMANS. 
Walworth, Wa)-ne Oo^ N. Y., Sept I, 1947.— It 
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TO NURSERYMEN AND GARDENERS. 
'pHE sabscriber, inteuding to change his bosinets uid remove to 
*• aiiother Mate, oOen for sale at his nursery, near Norristowii, 
Pa., his stock of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL. TREES, GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS, Ac, at a low rale. 

For particulars address PERCIVAL NICHOLS, Noiristown, 
Mouiomery Co., Pa. 

August lllh, 1847.— It* 

- - ■ . — ^^ ^ — ^ 

NURSERY BUSINESS FOR SALE. 

THE entire stock and good will of of the Walnut Uiils Nursery, 
at Cincinnatii Oluo, is offered for sale. There is no better 
opening in the west, perhaps none better in the coujilry, for a man 
of some capital and experience. The communication over a great 
extent of country, uiuupplied with trees, is easy, the climate is 
good, and the population thriving. The demand for treM is good 
and constant — increasing rapidly, much more so than the sop^y. 
The stock consists of over 20,000 trees in various stages of 

Srowtb, and contains a good and correct assortment. A copy of 
le inventory and statement of the terms may be hod upon personal 
•rolicBtiou to Mr. Downiao, at Newburg, L. Tvckkr, Albany, or 
Tj. Landbbth, Philadelphia, and Parsons & Co, Flushing. 

Should the business not be sold to a purchaser, the trees will be 
offered A>r sale, in 'suitable lots, about the 1st of October, of which 
due notice will be given. CH. W. ELLIOT. 

Cineiiuialt, Ohio, Aug. 9d, 1847.~lt. 

A CARD. 

vpHE public having manifested some interest in the result of my 
-*- efforts at raising new varieties of cherries, I would take the 
liberty to statCi that many of my seedlings have fruited freely one, 
two, and some of them three years. 

In order that they might be thoroughly tested by an impartial 
person, and one at the same time qualified to judge correctly of 
their merits, I have niaeed them at the control of Mr. Elliot. He 
has caref\jUy watchea their progress, made drawings of the fruit, 
noted their qualities, and compared the results from year to year. 
He also is authorized to name and describe them as he deems pro- 
per; I holding myself in no wise responsible for any statement, 
name, or description, he may publish, though I have the fullest confi- 
dence that the most correc. and impartial descriptions will be made 
by him, otherwise I should not have entrusted him with the re- 
q>onsibiUty. 

At the same time, I have placed in hia hands the sole disposal of 
all buds, grafts, and trees, or ray new seedling varieties, and from 
him in future they cuii oulv be obtained. J. P. KIRTLAND. 
ruit Ridge, near Cleveiandj O., Sept l.| 1847. 

NEW CHERRIES. 

HAVING purchased of Professor J. P. Kirlland all bods or 
graAs that mav be cut from the original trees of his new seed- 
ling cherries, as follows, viz. : 

Cleveland Bigarrean, Elliott's FavoritOi 

Rockport " Ohio Beauty, 

Late ** The Dootor, 

and Kirtland's Mary; 
descriptions of which have appeared is the Horticulturist, we 
offer ror sole the coming fall a limited number of tbriAy trees of 
one year's growth, at one dollar per tree. We have also for sale 
al the regnlar rates, a fine stock of trees of nearly all the new and 
most popular, as well as old varieties of fruits. Also ornamental 
treee, shrubs, rosea, evergreens, Ac, fte. Catalogues sent gratis 
to all applicauu by letter, post-paid. ELLIOT A Co. 

Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, Onio, Sept. 1, 1847.— It. 

FOR SALE, 
• Thx Premium Staixion, TOP-OAJULANT^ Jr. 

WILL be offered for show and for sale, at the New-York State 
Pair at Saratoga Springs, on the 14th, 15th, and 16th days of 
September next, the unrivalled Stock Horse, Top-Oallamt, Jr., 
owned by Spencer C. 8mith, of Bloomsbanr, Warren county. 
New-Jersev, was nine years old last Jtme. rtrteciXy sound and 
free from blemish, is sixteen hands aiKl three inches high, a bean- 
tiAil bright bay, black legs, main and tail, and emirely free from 
white ; Tofly figitfe and of most beautiful form, and elegance of 
action. 

He was got by old Tdp^Gallant, and he hy old Wlialebone, and he 
by Oranby, and Oranby by old imported Meesenger ; hi* dam was 
a Virginia mare, and fast trotter. 

This unrivalled Horse was exhibited on the 99th day of Novem- 
bery 1899, at the Musconetcong Agricnltorai Society, and received 
the silver prize medal, as a premium for the best colt under three 
years of age ; and on the 5th of November, 1840, the premium was 
again awarded to him, as being the best colt over one and under 
three years of age. And again, in Oct. 1841, at the great fkir of the 
Am. Institute, held at NiMo's Garden, New-York, although at the 
age of three and a-half years, he was awarded a premium, and al- 
lOMred by judges to be the best horse of h^ age in the United Stales. 
A few desirable points which be possesses are worthy of notice. 

He has a small neat head, and handsome set ear, a bright hazel 
eve, a most beautifully arched neck, short strong back, wide deep 
rhest, long under the belly, and a powerAil stiflOf legs moderate as 
to length, joints strong and compact ; and although large and well 
proportioned, yet be possesses all the action of a thorough bred 
racer. 

He has proved taimself a snre (bal-getter, and his colts are large. 
Ihst, and very fine, as saiisfaciory ewtifieates will be prodooed of 
Ibe same. 

Blooanbury, AagMl 19, 1817. 



ANCIENT AND REAL LIN^AN BOTANIC GAR. 

DEN AND NURSERY. 
Late of William Prince, deceatedf Fluthing, L, /., 

near Nevo-York. 

THE new proprietors of this celebrated nursery, known as 
PRINCE'i^, and exclusively designated by the above title for 
nearly fifty years, offer for sale every description, including the 
newest and choicest varieties, o( 

FRUIT AND OKNAMENTAL TREES, 
Shrubs, Vines, Planift, Rosvs, &c., the genuinentu of which may be 
depended upon ; and they will unremittingly endeavor to merit the 
confidence and patronage o( the public, by integrity and liberality 
in dealing, and moderation in churges. 
Descriptive cataloguen, gratis, on application, post-paid. 

WINTER & Co.. Proprietors. 
Sept. 1, 1847— It* 



FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

THE subscribers respectfully solicit the attention of fruit erow- 
ers and tree dealers to their large stock, offered for saJe the 
ensuing autumn, consisting, in part, of 

40,000 Applk Tbkes, ot the roo«t esteemed varieties, ftom four 
to eight feet high. $12 to 930 per 100, and SlOO to $150 per 1000. 

8,000 trees of the Northbrx Spy, (one of the best long keepers 
known,) 5 to 7 feet high, 37| ceuu each, S2S per 100 ; 9 to 5 net, 
SS cents each, f 18 per 100. 

1000 trees of Eakly Jok, (a rare and delicious late summer 
fruit,) strong yearling trees from bud and graft, 85 cenui each, or 
98.50 per dozen. A number of very choice sorts are worked on 
paradise stocks, for garden culture ; these can be Airuished only 
of one year's growth. 

80,000 PxAR Tbbis, of various sizes, from S to 7 feel high, em- 
bracing upwards of 200 of the be&t varieties to be found; 6,000 of \ 
these are on quince stocks, (mainly one year's growth from the 
bud and graft, but very vigorous,) for dwarfs, espaliers, and pynu 
mids, just right age and size for training. 

. A few hundred strbiig yearling trees of the Swah's OaANGx or 
Onondaga, and the Bkzxb of Bausssis, (two unrivalled *are 
fruits,) can be supplied at SI each. 

^,000 CusRs> TaxKs. 4 to 9 feet high, of the finest sorts ; 5,000 
ofuiese are two /ears old^ with fine heads. 

18,000 PzACH Trbbs, vigorous and free from all diseases, com- 
posed of the most esteemed market sorts. A large stock of all the 
other hardy fruits. Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, Roses, 
&c., &c., at low rales, by the quantity. The correctiieM of every 
article is guaranteed. Orders promply executed, and trees and 
plants packed to go with safety to any pari of tiie United States, 
Canada, or Europe. 

O^ Catalogues furnished gratis to post-paid applications. 

eLw ANGER & BARRY. 

Mt Hope Garden and Nurseries^ Roc'iester, N*. Y., Sept. 1 — It. 

— — 

MULTICOLE RYE. 
'T*HIS kind of rye vnu introduced from Frances few yean since, 
-*- but has been tried in thia country sufficiently to prove its 
adaptedness to our soil and climate. Its yield, in most eases, is 
from a sixth to a fourth more than tl)^at of common rye, under the 
same circumstances. A few bushels for sale at the Ag. Warehouse 
and Seed Store, 10 and 13 Green-st., Albany. 
Sept. 1. LUTHER TUCKER. 

I. T. GRANT & GO'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 

MILLS. 

THE subscribers, manufacturers of these celebrated mills, hav- 
ing enlarged their manufacturing establishment, hope to be 
enablea hereaAer to supply promptly the rsptdly increasing de- 
mand for that artiele. Their Fan-mills have taken the Jint pn^ 
mtwm at four of the New- York Sinte Agricultural Fairs, at the 
State Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland, at the Fair of the 
American Institute, and at a large number of County Fairs, and 
secured the highest consideration at the great National Fair, at 
the city of Washington. They have been repeatedly tried, and the 
princi^e upon which they operate thoroughly tested by commit- 
tees appointed for that purpose, and in every instance have been 
declared superior to any that have come in competition with them. 
They have never berji awanied the second premium, and are the 
only mills manufactured, that will cbafl* and screen wheat per. 
fectly clean (ajid at the rate o€ one bushel per minute) at one ope- 
ration, taking out the chess, cockle and smut at the same time. 
They will also thoroughly clean nc«, and all kinds of grain and 
seeds by running it through once. 

The materials, workmanship, and finish o( these mills are supe. 
rior to any in market. The bearings are all turned and finished 
so that a boy can turn them with perfect ea«e. We manufacture 
four sizes, (with seven sieves to each mill,) varying in price from 
C81 forNo. 1, to f 87 for No. 4,and warrant them superior to any 

now in use. . . , . 

We also manufacture very superior Gfuin, CradUs^ which have 
taken the first premiums wherever exhibited. 

Our Fan Mills and Cradles are for sale at the following places: 

John Mayher & Co., 105 Front-st., New- York. 

E. Whitman, 66 Light-st., Baltimore. 

Denslow k. Webster, Savannah, Georgia. 

Fitzhugh Coyle, Washington City. 

J. W. Howes, Montpeller, Vt 

Luther Tucker, 10 A IS Green-st., Albany, N.Y. 

H. Warren, Troy. ^« . »«- ^ ^ 

I. T. GRANT k Co. 

Jnaetifm P. C, Rmms. Co., N. Y., Sept 1, l847.-4t 
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GRANT'S PATENT FAN MILLS. 

THE right to manufitcture these celebrated mills can be obtained 
of the sab«criber, at Junction P. O., Rensnelaer Co., N> York. 
He also ^ives notice that he shall proMtuta all perrons who In any 
manner uifringa upon his patent. I. T. GRANT. 

Junction P. O^ Rcns. Co., N. Y., Sept. 1, 1847—41. 

FOR SALE. 

TWELVE Electoral Saxon bucks, 40 young ewes, and 30 Iambs. 
In point of fineness and admirable felting qualities, the wool 
of these sheep is unsurpassed. P. F. CADY. 

Challiam, Columbia Co., Aug. 19, 1847.--lt* 

PATENT RIGHTS FOR SALE. 

THE undersigned has for sole, to close a concern, the patent 
right in " Piatt's Improved Portable Burr Stone Mill,'' for the 
raluabfe counties of Kings, New- York, and Westchester, in state 
of New- York. Also, the patent right in "Warren's Improved 
Horse Power and Thresher,'^ for several valUHble states and coun> 
ties. Applications must be made previous to 1st October. 
Sept. 1, 1847.— IL JAS. PLANT. 

5 Burling Slip, N. Y. City. 

FARM FOR SALE. 

fpHE ftinn now occupied by Eli Westfall, 1| milea east of Rbine- 
-^ beck village, Dutchess county, 3 miles from the river, con> 
•isting of 196 acres of deep, mellow, sandy loam land, resting upon 
mx admirable loam subsoil, upon which are extensive substantial 
buildings. I can assure any person that few farms in Dutehesa 
County have so many advantages to render farming pleasant, 
healthy, and profitable. 

I have cleared 8700 per annum above the cost of cultivatioD, 
and am now reluotaiuly compelled to abandon the business in con- 
sequence of the feeble siati*. of my wife's health. All inquiries im- 
rati<} lately answered. This farm will be sold at oiiffton, on the 
13lh day of next October, if n^t sold before at private sale. 

ELI WESTFALL. 

Schuyler'a Mills, Sept 1, 1847.— lt» 

ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSE AND SEED STOHfi 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATAliOGUE of the numerous list of Ag- 
ricultural Machines, Implements, Tools, Seeds. &c., for sale 
at the Albany Ag. Warehouse and Seed Store, illustrated with 
about fifty engravmgs, will soon be ready for distribution. It may 
be had gratis on application at the store, No. 10 Green St., or on 
application by mafl, post-paid. LUTHER TUCKER. 

in?* For all kinds of implements required by the farmer or 

Sirdeuer, such as Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, Fan Milla, 
orn Mills. Com and Cob Crushers, Hay and Straw Cutters, 
Plows of all kinds, Horse Rakes. Cradles, Clmrns, Cheese Presses, 
CultivHtora, Harrows, .Shovels, Hoes, Forks, Scythes, Ac, &c., 
apply at the above establiahmcnt. 
August 1, 1347. 



Jast published, m one large octavo volume, illustrated with 
Twelve Plates, and over One Hundred other Engravings,— 
neatly bound in muslin^-pride |^3.S0~ 

rpHE HORTICULTURIST, and Jocaw al of Rxtral Astakd 




braces, 

I. Designs for Villas, Cottages, Country Hou^tes, Ice Houses, 
Vineries, Gates, &c., Ac, with 23 engravings, with Descrip- 
tions and Estimates, and Remarks on the Color of Country 
House!*. 

II. Remarks on Landscape Gardening, the Seeding and Manage- 
ment of Lawns— Planting and Mannrrcmcntaf Hedges— Selection 
Culiure, and Description of Ornamental Trees, fcc, &c, with 16 
niusirations. 

III. The Description and Cultivation of Fruits and Fruit Trees 
and the Treatment of the Diseases to which they arc subject' 
This department embraces Figures and particular Descriptions of 
Apples, Cherries, Figs. Gooseberries. Oranges, Peaches, Pears 
Plums, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c , with nearly 50 Euffrav. 
ings. mostly figures of Fruit ** 

IV. Description and Cultivation of select varieties of Flowering 
Plant<» and Shrubs, with 30 engravings. 

V. Gardening in general. Botany, Entomology, Rural Econo- 
niy, arc.. See. 

It will be seen from this enumeration of the subjects embraced 
in thi« volume, that it is just such a work as is required by the ru- 
ral populniion of our country, ftimishing, as it does, the informa- 
tion, designs, TOggestiona, Ac, necessary to enable our Farmers 
and ».»ptioultnn«to to erect tasteful and convenient residences and 
out bund ings, and to beautify and adorn them with \awn%. orna- 
mental trees and flowering: shrulw and plants, and to furaish them 
wiih "he choicest varieties of Fruits and Vegetables the yeaV 
round. 0:7* Copies of the first volume, stitched, can be sent by 
mail— Price, $3— postage 37* cents. 

Tfie second volume of '^Thb Hort'ctltobist " i« now in 
^"T**^ , P"^*'*^*"^"' **jP^ number containing 48 pages octavo, em- 
bcllished bv a nlaie, and numerous oilier engravings. Terms, S3 
a year. Published at the office of •* Tine Cdltivator." Albany. 
N.Y.,by „ „ „ LUTHER TUCKER, 

and for sale by M H. NKWMATf ft Co , 199 Broadway, New- 
V'"t"*'' '^*=CK & Co, 59 North Market street, Boston— and by 
9G. B. ZiKKEB & C'x. Chestnut.street, Philadelphia, by whom sub 
aripuons are received for the second volume. 



SUPERIOR SOUTH DOWNS FOR SALE. 
'PHE subscriber offers for sa e two superior fall blooded South- 
'- Dov» Sucks. They can be sent to any part of the country, via 
Housatonic railroad. Address H. B. GLOVBR« Newtown, Ct. 
Sept. l.""lt 

SEED WHEAT. 

'THE celebrated White Flint, Hutchinson, Red-Chaffy and Bine 
*• Stem wheat for sale. The above are winter varjeuea, and are 
considered the best now grown in New- York. 

Seed rve, also, and Buckwheat, together with a general assort- 
ment of field seeds of various kinds, on hand. 

A. B. ALLEN Jb Co., 167 Waier-aL, N. Y. 

Augoa 1— 2t ^-.^.^...^..^^ 

GRASS SEEDS. 
fpIMOTHY, Red-top. Rye-grass, and Blue OraM,«Furze Top, 
''' Red and White Clover Seed, of the best quality, for sale by 
A. B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Waler-«t., N. Y. 
August 1, 1847<— fiL 

FOR SALE. 
A FEW very niperior Fanlar Merino sheep— very heavy shear- 
-'^ ers, and of fine quality ; 35 yearling bucks, large and likely, 
of long staple, and very thick wool. Also, from 50 to 75 eWes,' 
from one to four years old, that are nice, and cannot be matched 
in the state. For further panic ulars, inquire of the subncriber a 
Newport, R. Island. JOSEPH I. BAILEY. 
July l-'SL 

DRAINING TILE, 
MADE, and for sale by • JAMES CHAPMAN. 

"^ Enfield, CL, July 1, 1847.— 3t 

A VALUABLE FARM IS FOR SALE 




illagc _ 

Windsor, and also near the eastern terminus of the Vermont Cen- 
tral railroad, and is well provided with suitable buildiingii, among 
which is a beautiftil English cottage, recently built. Toe farm la 
in a fine state of cultivation, and in point of capacity for improre- 
ment, and convenience, and beauty of situation, is ua^iurpassed in 
its own beautiful valley. SAM'L H. PRICE, Agent. 

Windsor, Vt., Aug. 1, 1847.—% 

PROUTY & MEARS' PLOWS. 

THESE celebrated plows are warranted, and the money will be 
returned for every plow that does not suit. Hoq. Dixon H. 
Lewis, Senator from Alabama, said, at the Fanner's Club in 
New- York, " My com crop declined from 70 bushels per acre to 
40 ; I sent north and got one of Pronty's plows, and now have tbe 
best crop vnlthin 50 miles." 

The subscriber is sole agent, and offers for sate an aasortONent of 
the above plows, as also a general stock of agricultural Imple- 
ments. SAMUEL C. HILLS, 189 Water-street, N. Y. 

New- York, August 1, 1847—31. 

SALE OF SHORT HORNED CATTLE. 

TN consequence of being overstocked, I will sell at auction, at my 
* residence in the town of Auburn, on Wednesday, 8ih of Sieptem- 
ber next, forty head of thorough-bred Short Horn cattle; conaistinf 
of about thirty cows and heifers, and ten young bulls- I shall se- 
lect from my whole herd, one bull, (" Symmetry,") two cows, and 
two heifers, which I shall not oflair for sale. The remainder of 
the herd, being about forty, will be sold teithout reserv*. The 
original cows of this herd were selected from the best of the herds ^ 
of the late Pairoon. S. Van Rensselaer, Francis Rotch, Esq., and 
L. F. Allen, Esq., whoae reputation as breeders of fine fttock re- 
quires no comment from me. The younger stock were reared 
With much care from my bulls " Archer" and " Symmetry," both rf 
which have received the prize for the best Short-Homed bull, at 
the Exhibitions of the New- York Stale Agriculiural Society. Ar- 
cher was bred by Francis Rotch, Esa., of Butternuts, out of hit 
famous imponed cow '* Adaliza," ana got by Rolla. (See Coats* 
Herd Book, No. 4991.] 

" Symmetry" was bred by Geo. Vail, Esq.. of Troy, out of bta 
cow Dutchess, and got by bis Duke of Wellington, — [see Coat*i 
Herd Book. No. 36m, or American Herd Book, No. 55,]— both of 
which he imported from the herd of Thomas Bates, Esq., of York- 
shire. England. Full pedigrees will lie printed and ready by the 
1st or July, to be had at the offices of the American Agriculturist, 
Cultivator, and Agricultural Rooms, Albany, Genesee Farmer, 
Rochester, L. F. Allen, Black Rixsk, or at my residence. 

I will also sell ten three-fourths and half bred cows and heifers. 

A/terthe sale of the above cattle, I will sell at auction one hun- 
dred Merino rams, 10 to 15 South Down rams. Sixty Merino, and 
thirty grade Merino ewes— the ewes to be sold in pens of three. 

That gentlemen not acquainted with my fiock of sheep, may 
form some opinion of their nature, I make the following statement, 
viz :— 

I have taken five dips of wool from my sheep; the clip of 184« 
averaged a fraction over four lbs. per head; this was the largest 
One of the five dire I sold at thirty-nine cents. The other fonr I 
sold to one manufacturing company, at different times, at forty 
cents per pound, all at my ovm house. 

Terms of sale. rrissA or approved endorsed notes, payable at the 
Bank of Auburn, at three months, with interest. 

J M. SHERWOOD. 

Auburn, Cayuga Co., N. Y., July i, 1847.-31. 
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SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 
p<OR Hie ■ few clioirc Wenao iliTeiv—bticki end t-Kt 

to pnrchuen, T^ey can be icul vef 



1, tMT.- 



R. J. JONES. 



PURE BRED RAMS. 

rpHEnb«rilHrhBiB few choice niiu tor hIc, bred rnm Iha 
■■' cvLsbnIed Sock oCGco. Plamr Eh)., of Albion, riLiiHili, and 
•CHUB from ■ »»itM niD imponHl by Btarf Cliiy, Eiq., of Ath- 
tinil, KentBCl^. ThcK shocp in of &ns hsallhy conwimtioii, urilh 



motMrdlokitaackVlex 



),P«. 1 



bavini been Mid lul ye«r in Nimlumplon, Man., il 76 cu. 

UsbBsmlBoa f«wfin« youMf Sher^erae^ Doge, bred from ■ 
Bcolcli oully, iminned by Mr- luilche)], of Liaalli Cd., III. 

A. H. NICHOLS, Orcsncuile, Pulnun Co., la. 

ABgnil. I, 1947— tl- _^__^^^ 



HOKSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

J. Powtn, an *ngm«]in and dwcnpuon of wliich ii giveu io 
th* Culiitaur for Feb., 1MT. Among Ilie advanlagei of ihii 
power ara ita compacl lize and lighUuua, and ibc caio wilh whieb 
auncienl aM«d can beobuinad (orlhrMhing-wLlhouI gearing, and 
coimi;nenlly jreaUy leaaeniii( Ibc friction. Iiwrll be found a great 
labocaaring macUne, n il may be attaahed to TbrsdiLnf Mi- 
ehin«a,CirciiliirSaw» for aawuig. eiraw-Cum™, or tax "'>"' 

aingle bofaa power, Kti—tw twolionea HE. ' 

Alio, TFIiHdei'i Spike Thr«riier, wilb ■ cyliodar of 14 inebe* 
in diameter, and 33 ineheB long, wiih Ibeconnave 1UI>k1 wilhipjkca 
m Ibg appcr lida, tbna avxiiding aeaklenia by preveming atonea or 
mheraubauiicea tettitif iolo tbe Threiher. Auolher adVanisga of 
IMl Thr»her ta, thai il acallen Oie grain miich leu ilun nmny 
oiheri. Price.tS9~-witb Separator atlHhad, S3S. The Separator 



le Tliie^ei. thai aaving ih< 
Lieiher, «W buihele of 0< 



Tbe above moehiiiei co,i;ianUy on hand « ibe Albany Ag. 
Wvebouie and Seed Store, No. ID, arecn-ilreel. 
June 1, 1947. LUTHER TUCKER. 



GENEVA AGR'L FOUNDRY AND SHOPS. 

THS whictlber ba> recently put in opention a new FonniT 
^SD MiCBUiI Bnor, inlelidBd chiefly forth e mannfaelara nf 
nenia in nrioaa farming uwla having barn nwd' and paleuled by 
MapredecEBor, (T.D. Bnrrall,) thii euahliahment hai been erect- 
ed nr Uie manMactDre of fitu* and Huh other implenienu at the 

a genuine and well Sniilwd article. Among olber thingi he hu 



Borrsil'i Patent Com Shetlera. tint. I 
Alao, Subeoil, r:~ii. ii.ui shnv.i pin. 

He imeV ' ' 

leotionifrL ... 

In the beat aiyie, and aold, whoteaala and i 

'MillOeBTing, CaRingiof all kind), patler 



igfc *c.. A* 
,11 which w 



E. 1. BliRRALL. ' 



A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER. 

6,000 ROld in Hix ffeeka. 

JOHN P, JEWETT * Co., 23 CamhUl, Botltm, 

Xl men'eT*' iHued fr^ihe American pren! enli?^ ' "' "' 

THE AMEKICAN VETERINARIAN, or DISEASES OF DO- 

MSaTIC ANIMAL^, 

nngaiidproMTvinghoallVbynpod raanagem. - 
ftr irainn gaod bre-' — "-^ "■ "-'- -■ 



By V W. C 



borte or cow. but to the pnctioal roimer ita value can hardly be 
over eaiimaled. The whole tubject of the Trtalmtia of Domaiie 

Horae, 6i, Cow, Sheep. H™, Dogi, Hena. +arkey^ aeew, 
Dneha, Birda, Beei, Ac, Jkc. ^1m whole ii compreved iiilo one 

gravinga. firmly bound in leather. To be aold a: ihe lew prfce of 

paint or expenae have been apared on Ibe part of [be anihor or the 
pnbliahera, to produce a work worthy a place in every Farmer^a 

For m)c at ihe nffieaof'Tn CuLTivini," and atlh* |»inci. 
pal Book and Agricultural Btona In iha eouuuy. 

JOHN P. JBWfiTT k Co. 



fn-ihelmiime. Urdera cncloaing ih 

will be pramptly alecnled and fotwai 

Oclobei are beat fiir planting atrawbei 

Fluahing. L. I., Augnn, IMT— ». 



any of which are (Ariii) 
moBiit, (no! lea. than «,) 
a aa deurrd- AngiiM to 



ONE OF THE GREATEST INVENTIONS OF 

THE AGE. 
KEPHAHT-a PATENT FRUIT AND VEOETABLE PRE. 
^ SMVEK-byihe uh of whieb Fmita, VeeetBblea, Butler. 
■iiig all their naiuial juices and flavor. 

The undenijmed, hating nnrchaiad the above patent tight Ibr 
the United HIalea and Teniioriet, eicepiing lha lUlea of New. 
Jertey, Delaware, Maryland, and the eiuea of New- York and Si. 

•cientileprteeiplea upon which the above invenlion i> baaed, aa 

Preterver. aea Ihe CnltlvBter for July, 1847, page *IT. Tbey affer 
for MlcpaMiit right* fariheconitruclion auduaoof the Preaerver, 
by MBiUiCil<ea,coBuliea, fannu.oriiKlivgdual 'tghu. onon leroil 
thai wilt indue* all intercated in Uie growth or tale of fruit awl 
vegelablea ; atao deateri In bvier, egga, or in Ihe coring and pr-- 

AlldctirDBtDfabnEerkDowledgaafiheopentianaDf Ihe h 
aerver. can aee one in opcnlion. either by CBllinit d| " 
hart, Weateio Hotel, Baltinwre, Md., who it our autbi 
or uinn Ihe lubacribeit, Coatt-ti. Wbarf, near Faimc 



ml, Pb^' 



JOHN MAYHEB & CO. 
(7. 8TJtTES AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

Foandrs ami Maehint Shop S02 attd S04 Wattr-tl. 
'I'HB luhecrihera reapectfully invite the aiteniion of Merehanta 
i and Dealen in AoRICULTUHAI. IMPLEMENTS to ih» 

FlowaaiidCailingaprtheRHiuapliraved tinda in uk, aud p.!!. 

Pilia' Corn aud Cob Cruahei.'UiOor Jt Horion>tPlowa,(l!k'dai 

Price, flO'Wnrcesler Eagle do. 

Sinclair'! do.— hand orhorae.f SD.Mayhrr A Co.^i Eagle improveO 
Fingerald't Patent Burr Sio»e| I^«w< : 

"'" Mayher & Co.'t much approved 



I Cora, CoSiEc, and 



Cutlery 
Greene'a i 
Mayher A . 
LenKilon'a i 
I. r. Oral 



J.HayherJt Co/* do. do 
Baatoii Cenue Draught Piemi 

Flotn, 
Bergen't Self-Sharpening How*; 
Dotcher'a Plowa ofall hi "- 
Hitchcock 'a do. di 



ayher A Ci 



'a 9 Hon 
1 do. 



B, tM 



n Pre- 



Threabr 

.yher & Cr 
Corn BlieJIeri 

a do. do. ' 

a Corn Shelter and Ruth- 

Pitt'i Hone Pow« and 'Hireah- 
ing Machine; 
. Whilman's Jr., Thteaber and 



and Ox Chaint, Road Scrapen, Gronnd Aornra, Shovel*, Spadri. 
Pick Axet, Hay and Manure Fork*, Rake*,l]Dea, Scylbea, ilcvthe 
Snathea, Orain Cradlea. Crow Bars, &c.. ftc, all of whieb will ha 
told a* cheap at they can be bought at any other alare in lha city, 
and ar« wajranted. 

Gia Gear, Segment*. Rag Wheel*, fcc. 

CMIin(t°4'aQkuidBBadcloaidat. Hireh 1, 1SI7— tf. 
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AYRSHIRE BULL FOR SALE. 

^HE subscriber has for sale a fine imported Ayrshire bnll, war- 
^ nulled equal if not superior to any animal of the breed in this 
country 

He wan selected without regard to price, by an ezcrllent judge, 
— an Ayrshire dairy farmer, and previous to importation he took 
the first prize at two successive exhibitions of that county. 

Hi.isire wad .xold for the Emperor of Russia, at a very high 
price, and his dam was out of most superior milking stock. 

If not previously disposed of, he will be shown at the Provincial 
Exhibition at Hamilton, Canada West, on the 6th of October next, 
and' will be sold to the highest bidder. For particulars apply to 

JAMES DOUGALL. 

Rosebank, near Amherstburgh, C. W"., August 0, 1947— It.* 

^^■^■^^— » ■ » ■ |^ I, _ , , ■ — .^. ^ » — . ■ ■ ■ ■ ^» ^ — ■ ■■ ■ ■! ■ .■■.■■■ 11^—1^—^ 

SHETLAND PONIES. 

FOR sale by the subscrftjer a stallion, two mnre^ and a filly 
colt, of the above breed, of ihe smallest fiize, about 40 inches 
high, and perfect in form. He would prefer selling them in one 
lot, as they %vould prove a profitable investment to persons residing 
near Inrgc cities, to breed from for sale. They attain their full 
size and maturity at 15 to 18 months old. Apply to 

JAMES DOUGALL. 
Rosebank, near Amherstburgh, C W., Sept. 1, 1847.— 2t» 

ELEGANT RESIDENCE AND FARM FOR SALE. 

SITUATInD on the west shore of Cayuga lake, two miles south 
ofCuyupa Bridge, in the town of Seneca Falls, Seneca Co 
Farm contain^ 175 acres of first quality lai.d. 130 acre.« improved 
and nmU'r cultivation, the remainder woodland. The buildings 
consist of a large two story brick mansion, with a rear frame 
, building, uLso two stories high, wash-rooro and woodhouse at- 
' lached. The main' building has four rooms on the first floor, with 
a wide hall throu^-h the centre. The two front r(K>tns finished for 
parlors, with marole mantels to the fire places. Four large bed 
rooms in the second story, with dressing-rooms and pantry. In the 
rear building is a large kitchen and dining-room for work people, 
with four bed-rooniii in the second story ; cistern and pamp in 
wash-rouni — a good well of water near at hand. T%e out-build- 
ings are a new carriage-house, bam, and shed. A board fence 
the whole front of the farm. Handsome ornamental and picket 
fences in front of house, enclosing a large lawn and garden. All 
the building<i and fences, with the exception of barn and alied. 
have been buMi and repaired within two years, and done wiih a 
view of permanent residence. The situation, as to variety and 
beauiy of prospect and scenery, exceeded but by few if any in 
western Ncw.Yt)rk. There are large apple and peach orchards, 
of the best and choicest kinds of fruit. Also pear^, plums, and 
cherries, of the finest quality. For further information as to price 
and terms of payment, with sndi descnpiUMi in addition that may 
l»c de.sircil. application can be imtde per!«uinl?y or by letter, to the 
fcubscriher, on the premises. Letters adUre«ed Oakland Farm, 
near Cayuga Bridge, will have prompt attention. 

JOHN OGDEN DBY. 
Sept. 1, 1«47.— It. 



AMERICAN EGG HATCHING MACHINE. 
Patented Feb. 20, 1846. 

AFTER 15 months of practical demonstration, the subecriber 
is enabled to present the above machine to the public with 
confidence, as an auxiliary to the wants of the farm-house. It is 
so simple in its coiuitruciion and management, that a child can in 
a short time superintend its operations, with about an hour's at- 
tention during the day; and it requires no care after bed-time. 
Alcohol, or other high wines, is found to be the cheapest and clean* 
est fuel, and by repeated trials, the average expense of this kind 
of fuel does not exceed a quarter of a cent an egg, for the full term 
of twenty-i>ne days. The chickens produced are healthy and 
strong, and their fine appearance has been the subject of general 
remark, among the many visitors (now) attending Saratoga. Full 
printed directions and explanations accompany each machine. 
The machines are durable, and can be sent with safety through 
any of the ordinary chaiUieU of coiiveyaocei 

PRICES. 
No, 1, conuining between 250 and 300 eggs,, 
"a, " " 500 and 600 ^^ 

" 3, " " 800 ajid 1000 " 

\0^ Rights for towns, counties, or states, will be disposed of oa 
veiT reasonable terms. 
Reference, Editors of Cultivator. U G. HOFFMAN. 
Albanys Sept. 1, 1847^2t. • 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOHSE. 

THE subscriber, manufacturer and dealer, has constantly on 
hand an extensive assortment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
ME NTS, of the most approved patterns. 

PLOWS, adapted to ever)' variety of soil, embracing nearly 
150 different patterns and siKes, amon|r them the PREMIUM 
PIX)W, for which he was awarded the silver cup, at the Fair of 
the American Institute, in Oct., 1846. 

Moore's Premium Plow, which for general purposes has no 
superior. 

Freeborn it HitchcocVs Plow, a good article, very oxteusivelf 
a<ied at the south. 

Minor, Horton & Co.> Plows, various sizea. 

Rnggles, Nourse & Mason^s '' 



^20 00 
ao 00 
40 00 
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Prouty ft Mears' 

Sub Soil 

Two and three furrow 

Side Hill and Double Mould '* 

Cultivators, with steel and cast shares. 

Harrows, plain and double hinged. 

Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters. 

Mills for Grinding Grain, Corn and Cob Crnshera. 

Portable Horse Powers, of various kinds, for driving Tf.reshing 
Machines, Mills, and other Machinery. 

Thresbins and Clover Machines of various kinds; Clover Clean- 
ing machines 



Fanning Mills, 
Grain Cradles, 
Wheel Barrows, 



Store and Steamboat Trucks, 
Cotton Trucks, 
Sugar Mills, 



Plow Castings, Castings for Horse Powers. Mill and Gin Gear, 
dec, See. Carts and Wagons made to order! 

Also on htuid and manufactured to order, every description of 
Brass, Copper, and Iron Wire Cloth, Sieves, Screens, Riddles, Ac. 
all of which will be sold on tlie most favorable terms. 

JOHN MOORE, 193 (old No. 183) Fronl-st., N. York. 

Sept. 1, 1847.— It. ^ 

MANAGER WANTED, 

n'^O take charge of a wheat, corn, and clover plantation in North 
-L Carolina. None need apply but with the following essentials. 
Good recommendations, a practical familiarity with modern princi- 
ples of agriculture, activity and energy in forwarding the owner's 
interests. Salary from $200 to ig350, exclusive of a house, one 
servant, horse to ride, and support from plantation supplies, such 
as flour, meat, meal, ice An intelligent Scotch fanner, with 
small family, preferable. Apply to the Editor of Cultivator, or to 
Sept. 1— tf. H. K. BURGWYN, Halifax, N- C 
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PEAT OR MUCK FOR MANURE. 



Pbat, or "muck," maj be described u Tej^iable 
muter in a state ot decay. Its origin is somowhM va- 
rious, trains sometimes derived from the branohes and 
loaves of trees, and sometimes from mosses and aqaatic 
plants, tl is not foand in so large bodies in this coun- 
try an in the British islands. It is quite oomraon in 
England and shandant in Scotland; while in Ireland 
it inclodcs large districts, and even silondB up the sides 
ofmoDniains, coTering the earth to tbedepih of forty to 
fifty feet, and, by computation, embraces nearly a 
sevenlh part of the surface. In those countries it con- 
stitutes the fuel of a large portion of the populntion. 
That which is used for this purpose, is formed obiafly 
by mosses, which for ages have continued to grow on 
those localities. Persons who are acquainted with 
peat boga or mosses, understand the process of acou- 
inulslion; others may not so readily comprehend jt. 
There is a continuous growth from year Co year, but 
the under strata die, are more or less decomposed, 
sink down, and by pressure are convened into the 
state which js called peat. We have hut few boga in 
which peat of so solid a nature aa that used in Ireland 
for fnel has been found. But in some inslanees our 
boga have been dug for the purpose of prouuring fuel, 
to good advantage. 

The greatest value of bogs in thisaauntry, however, 
coneiats In their aSbrding mamtre. We shall enter 
into no particular discussion, at this time, in regard to 
the specific operation of poat or muck in beneiitting 
vegetation — whether its notion is wbolly mechanicat, 
producing in (ho soil the requisite physical texture, or 
Vi'hether the substance is actually " dissolved " and ab- 
sorbed by growing plants — its utility in augmenting 
the yield of various craps, has been abandanlly demon- 
•1 rated. 

It is, perhaps, proper to make a distinction between 
peat and muck, though the terms are frequently used 
ijnonyraously. Peat should be considered as referring 
more particularly to the composition of bogs, and 
which has become so solid that when it is cut in pieces 
they will retain their form; and muck to the loose 
natter which has been accumulated from loaves, or 
■ Ifce washiags of woods and lields. 

The value of these substances as manure, especially 
for immediate use, varies greatly, according to their 
origin. The mock found in asb, maple, or eim swamps, 
or wbi<dl is farmed by the leaves and smalt branches at 
bard-wood trees, is usalty far tietter than that found 
in pine, cedar, or hemlot^k swamps, or in legitimate 

Eat bogs. The ^mer wilt generally produce eicel- 
it effects on most crops as soon as it is applied; the 
latter must have time lof decomposition, and general- i 



ly requires to be mixed with tome iubetaneei which 

will assist the development of its fertiliiing qualities. 
It is frequently remarked, that muck from the locali- 
ties Inst mentioned, is tottr; and chemical investiga- 
tion has shown that it does in fact contain an acid, 
whieb is called fannia. The bark of oak, and of most 
hard wood trees, cootains this principle; but when thr 
bnrk or trees decay , the acid is soon dispelled by the 
action of the air and rain. With the remains of resin- 
ous trees, sooh as pines, cedars, bo., it is not so. 
Either from the acid being combined with resin, or 
from some other cause, it is much less soluble; and 
muck which is mixed with the rubbish of these trees. 
produces at flral rather iigurioua eSeots. The refuse 
of wood-piles, cotnposed of chips and bark chiefly from 
pine, is sometimes applied to land as manure ; but the 
yellow color and stunted appearance of vegetation in 
such cases, shows that the application was rather poi. 
sonoos than beneSoisl. 

In many Hituations, we believe that the substance of 
swamps and bogs constitute the best and cheapest 
material which can be used, to a certain extent, foi- en. 
riching the soil. Its application is attended with the 
greatest benefit on such lands as contain least vegcta. 
ble matter; and it so happens, fortunately, that those 
portions of the country which are most deficient in this 
respect, are eencrally best supplied with tho article to 
which we refer. The question is, how can It be used 
to the best advantage! We have before remarked 
that some kinds of muck operate beneHcially as soon 
as they are applied, and without admJKture with any 
other subatanco. Such, however, is not very abim. 
dant, and with that which is ordinarily met with, the 
case is diiTerent. The acid must be got rid of, and the 
vegetable food which the peat or mnok contains, ren- 
dered soluble. There are several ways in which Ibis 
article may be usefully compounded, some of which 
are the following:— 

1. Cottposted with animal manure- This muds has 
been practiced more or leas for many years. Lonl 
Meaddwbahe's experiments, more than forty yean 
ainoe, proved the value of peat compost. He found , 
that any substaooe which would oooaaion a fermenta- 
tion of the peat, would render it good manure; btu 
stable or bnrn-yani manures ware mostly uaed. He 
found that one load of manure would ferment three 
loads of peat; but it is evident that the proportion! 
must vary, socording to the strength of the mannre 
and its tendency to heat, aad the nvrntti of the peat. 
The peat and manure are laid in a pile, in alternate 
layera. It is best to dig the peal in autumn, when the 
bogs are usually driest. The compost may be formed 
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in springy and will ferment sufficieDtly to be ased for 
crops in three or four weeks, according to the state of 
the weather — the change being, of course, most rapid 
in a high temperature. 

Elias Phinney, Esq., of Lexington, Mass., one of 
our most judicious farmers, has ascertained that a cord 
of green dung will convert twice its bulk of peat into 
manure of equal value to itself.* 

The beneficial action of the manure in this case is 
ascribed to two causes. The ammonia of the manure 
being an alkaline salt, neutralizes the tannin, and the 
heat, in connexion also with the ammonia, renders the 
vegetable nutriment of the peat soluble. It is on- 
doobtedlj one of the best modes in which the farmer 
can use peat or muck. But he should never lose sight of 
the importance of using a sufficient quantity of muck 
in his stables and yards, to absorb and prevent the 
waste of all liquid manure. 

If vats or reservoirs are formed for the reception of 
urine, the liquid may be used with excellent effect on 
peat. Urine is richer in ammonia than dung, and its 
action on peat is consequently more powerful. Chxb- 
VBR Newhall, Esq., of Dorchester, Mass., prepares 
large quantities of peat in this way, and considers a 
oord of peat saturated with a hogshead of urine, 
more valuable for any crop, than a cord of any kind of 
dung made on the farm. 

2. Doctor Dana, in his Much Manual , observes 
that — ** the power of alkaline action is alone wanting, 
to make peat good cow dung,'^ — that '^ by the addi- 
tion of alkali tP peat it is put into the state which am- 
monia gives to diug." The effect of alkali is undoubt- 
edly similar to that of the ammonia of manure. Its 
chief value probably consists in its neutralizing the 
acid of the peat, though, as Dr. D. observe — *^ the 
solubility of geine [vegetable mould,} is wonderfully 
increased by the action of alkalies." 

Of the alkalies to be used. Dr. Dana gives the pre- 
ference to wood-ashes, soda, (or white ash,) and 
potash; and the proportions in which he recommends 
these substances to be used, are — for a cord of peat, 16 
to 20 bushels common house ashes, or 92 lbs. of pot 
or pearl ash, or 61 pounds of soda. The alkalies to 
be dissolved, and the solution applied to the peat in 
layers, as the heap is being made up. 

Leached or spent ashes may be used instead of the 
articles above named, but the quantity must be pro- 
portionately greater. Dr. Dana refers to George 
RoBBiNs, of Watertown, Mass., who used for four 
years no other manure than one part of barilla spent 
ashes to three of peat, mixed together. The peat 
was dug in the fall and mixed in the spring. Mr. R. 
kept eleven horses, four cows, and one hundred hogs, 
but sold all their manure, and used only the compost 
on his land, which was a sandy loam. The effects are 
said to have been excellent, Mr. R.'s crops being equal 
or superior to any grown round him. 

The ** salt lye " from soap-boiling establishments, 
and soap-boilers' waste of every description, can be 
used with great advantage in the preparation of peat. 

Dr. Dana greatly prefers ashes, or the' articles 
above named, to lime. He does not, he savs, " go for 
lime, but for soluble alkali. Carbonate of lime alone 
is not expected to produce immediate results, and 
seldom has, nor can be expected to produce visible ef- 
*fects in the first year of its application. * * * Alkalies 
and peat or swamp muck, are within the command of al- 
most every farmer. Lime is not [always] within reach, 
and besides, requires no small skill in its management." 

Dr. D., however, recommends that experiments be 
made with what he calls a '^ soluble seit of lime," 
which is prepared by mixing lime with salt. He ad- 
vises the manufacture of a compost as follows :— 

• Daiu*t Mtnk Hvi'^ 



I '' Take one bushel of salt and one cask [four bu- 
shels] of unslacked lime. Slack the lime with the 
brine made by dissolving the salt in water sufficient to 
make a stiff" paste with the lime, which will not be 
quite sufficient to dissolve all the salt. Mix all the 
materials then well together, and let them remain to- 
gether in a heap for ten days, and then be well mixed 
with three cords of peat; shovel well over for about 
six weeks, and it will be fit for use." 

Twice turning the heap over would probably be suf- 
ficient. The cost of this compost, — ^reckoning the 
peat at fifty cents per cord in the bog, and charging 
one dollar per cord for digging and carting it, the salt 
at sixty cents per bushel, the lime at one dollar and 
twenty cents per cask — would be $6.30 for three cords, 
or $2.10 per cord. In general, however, the peat 
would be of trifling value before it was dug, which 
would make the cost of the compost less. 

3. The mixture of peat with animal bodies, where 
they can be obtained, forms a compost of the most 
powerful kind. In some instances, slaughter-house 
offal, fish, the carcasses of horses, and other animals, 
may be obtained with little or no expense. They 
should be at once surrounded by peat, if that substance 
can be had — if not, vegetable refuse and earth will 
absorb the gases which are disengaged by putrefac- 
tion. Dr. Dana says, *' it has been actually proved 
that a dead horse can convert twenty tons of peat into 
manure more lasting than stable dung." Without 
vouching for the absolute correctness of this rule, the 
writer can say that his own experience has convinced 
him of the great value of animsi matters in preparing 
peat for manure. 

4. When the substances above named cannot be ob- 
tained to advantage, charring peat has been found a 
useful process. Peat and peat rubbish, such as tus- 
socks, and turf mixed with the roots of bushes, may be 
either burnt, and the ashes spread on land, or they 
may be only partially reduced by fire, so as to admit 
of their being used for manure. Clear peat may be 
charred in large quantities at a small expense. The 
peat should be first partially dried; then a fire may be 
kindled, and the lumps of peat gradually placed round. 
When the fire is fairly kindled, it should be kept in a 
smothered state, because if it breaks out in a blaze, it 
will reduce the peat to ashes, instead of leaving it in a 
charred or half-burnt state. Two hundred bushels of this 
peat charcoal per acre, is considered equal to a dressing 
often to fifteen tons of yard manure. This, however, no 
doubt depends much on the quality of the peat. The 
heat which the peat goes through, dissipates its acid, 
and reduces it to a pulverized state, in which it benefits 
vegetation immediately. 

Income from Poytltrt. — It is stated in the report 
of the committee on fowls, made at the last Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Cattle Show, that Eben Lincoln, of 
Grafton, from 27 fowls, in seven months, obtained 199 
doz. eggs, which sold for $28; and 92 chickens sold for 
$23; total. $51 — ^besides 29 doz. eggs used in his fami- 
ly. The food of the fowls was, '' some meat, some 
fish, all kinds of grain, some lime, or pounded shells, 
enough sand and water, a warm dwelling, and good 
roosts." Reckoning the 29 doz. eggs which \rere 
used in the family at 14 cts. per dozen, (the price which 
those sold brought,) the whole income from these 27 
fowls in seven months, would be a fraction over $55. 

Value of Reading.-* A Chilicothe paper saysi 
<< We know a man who engaged his wheat, (600 bu- 
shels, ) at $ 1 . 1 2| cents per bushel . His neighbor, who 
had a like amount, engaged his a few days afterwards at 
$1.00 per bushel, getting for the sam* amount $75 leas. 
The former read the agrioultural intelligence — ^the other 
did not, and lost enough to pay for a paper a ~ 
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FAffiFAX COtlNTY LANDS— EMIGRATION TO VIRGINIA.— No. H. 



Havino in the March number of the Caltivator> gWen 
your readers some of my '' first impression* " of this por* 
tion of Virginia, with a promise to resume the subjeot 
on a faturo occasion) I avail myself of a leisure hour to 
fill ap in some measure the imperfect sketch then far* 
nished, as well as to reply , through the medium of 
your valuable and widely circulating page^, to the nu- 
merous inquiries which have been addressed to me 
from nearly every section of the union, in reference to 
the facilities here afforded for agricultural emigration 
and settlement. A longer residence iU) and a more 
intimate and familiar acquaintance with the advanta- 
ges and disadvantages of this section, in regard to the 
principal objects which impel northern and eastern 
men to seek its soil, enables me, I trust, to speak 
more vonAdently of the various inducements which it 
presents in this point of view. The fact, moreover, 
of which r am not unaware, that several very worthy 
and intelligent persons, have within a few years past 
removed hither from the north, and failing from a va- 
riety of unforeseen circumstances to realise the expec- 
tations held out to them, have returned, with anything 
but a favorable impression of the country, presents an 
additional inducement to a faithful exposition of the 
state of things here, so far, at least, as it may be with- 
in my power to give it. 

The peculiar advantaget which the enterprising and 
industrious northern agriculturist may reasonably cal- 
culate upon, from an emigration to this portion of Vir- 
ginia, consist, first, in the low price and intrinsic value, 
for all ordinary agricultural purposes, of the land, situa- 
ted within half a day's ride of WasklLgton, Alexandria, 
or Oeoriretown, three of the host and most reliable mar- 
kets for farming produce of every description to be found 
in the union. The greater portion of these lands have, at 
no very distant period, been subjected to an exhausting 
process of cultivation, by the owners and occupants of 
large plantations, and subsequently abandoned for 
more fertile fields; and the soil, consisting chiefly of a 
clayey loam, being naturally rich, and lef^ to its own 
resoaroes for a succession of years, regaining all its 
elements of fertility, with no other drawback than the 
luxuriant surface growth of pines and evergreens, re- 
quires only the judicious application of a little labor 
and capital, to restore it to its original value. The 
unbiassed testimony of competent and disinterested 
judges will bear me out in the assertion, that nume- 
rous farms, of from one to five hundred acres, within 30 
miles of the Washington market, which have been pur- 
chased at five, ten, and fifteen dollars per acre, are, in 
all essential respects /ii//y equal in tntriruie value to 
northern far jm which command without difficulty from 
forty to eixty and seventy dollare. They are equally 
susceptible of profitable cultivation — require no greater 
outlay of capital and labor to the production of equal 
and often of superior grain and grass — ^are equally 
well adapted to the growth of wheat, rye, oats, bar- 
ley, eorn, potatoes, tumeps, and all other vegetables 
suitable for market or family consumption — afford far 
greater facilities for the cultivation of fruit of every de- 
M'l'iption — and are much better adapted from the mild- 
ness and benignity of the climate to the raising of all 
kinds of stock. They are liberally supplied with tim- 
ber of the best quality — oak, walnut, locust, chestnut, 
maple, cedar, and pine — abundantly furnished with 
water — and deficient only in buildings, fences and 
other improvements, the result of active cultivation. 



The frequent oonsequenoe of this state of things, hat 
been the inconsiderate investment, by many of the 
northern emigrants^ of all or the principal portion of 
their available means in the purchase of these cheap 
and valuable lands, in quantities greater than was at 
all requisite for ordinary or profitable farming, opera- 
tions, with the view, either of future speoulation, or 
ultimate occupation, and provision for their families — 
leaving themselves virtually without the means either 
of making those improvements and bestowing that cul- 
tivation upon the land which alone could Miequately 
call forth its resources, or of meeting those current ex- 
penditures for the support of their families necessarily 
incidental to the first year or two of a new settlement, 
and which cannot, in the nature of things, be expected 
from their first experiments in the cultivation of the 
soil. Hence arises one great source of disappointment 
and failure; and after a few years' struggle, the im- 
provident adventurer, having parted with all hn capi- 
tal in the purchase of his land, and finding himself 
unable to make the necessary improvements, and at 
the same time to derive a comfortable subsistence for 
himself and his family from the proceeds of his farm, 
abandons the undertaking in disgust, and perhaps re- 
turns to the north, with a melancholy description of 
the barren and worthless soil of Virginia. Had he 
reserved a suitable portion of his pecuniary means, for 
the gradual improvement of this land and the current 
expenditures of his family, a far difierent result would 
have ensued. 

2. The healthineee of the climate, attributable in a 
great measure to the uniformity and benignity of its 
temperature, and the mildness of the winters, consti- 
tutes another important attraction to the northern emi- 
grant. But from this very circumstance arises another 
very prevalent source of disappointment. The only 
disease which may be regarded as peculiar to the cli- 
mate, is that familiarly known at the west as fevtr 
and ague, and here softened down into the appellation of 
the chUU, The vicinity of rivers and streams of water, 
aocompanied by imprudent exposure to the morning and 
evening exhalations, produce, more frequently during 
the decay of vegetation at the close of summer and be- 
ginning of autumn, those disagreeable consequences 
which are attendant upon similar causes everywhere 
else; and the robust emigrant, whose active energies 
are periodically prostrated by this unwelcome visitant 
speedily connects his untoward fortune with the soil 
itself and imbibes a thorough distaste for his ''new 
home.'' Now it requires but a moment's reflection to 
perceive that not the slightest necetaity exists for that 
degree of exposure which here, as elsewhere, induces 
disease — that healthy locations abound — that no situa- 
tion or condition is exempt from liability to those 
chronic or local maladies which seem inseparable from 
humanity — that even fever and ague is preferable to 
frtUmonary coneumptionj for which it is, with us, to a 
very great extent, a substitute — ^and that ordinary pru- 
dence and attention to the laws of health, will, in nine 
cases out of ten, operate as an infallible preventive to 
the attacks of this insidious foe. 

I have now briefly alluded to the principal causes which 
have, in many instances, combined to render a iierma- 
nent residence in this section of country distasteful and 
virtually impracticable. Regarding them as I do, m 
by no means formidable, when properly understood and 
intelligently guarded agamst, in the genial mildnei^ 
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and benignity of the climate, the natural Tertilitj of 
the soil, and its adaptation to the various crops desi- 
rable to the practical agricultarist, the proximity to a 
steady and permanent market, at which ail the pro- 
dactions of the farm and the garden may readily and 
promptly be exchanged for amply indemnifying prices, 
the length of the season during which cattle and stock 
of every description may find their own support, inde- 
pendent of the special oare of the husbandman, the 
presence of all those elements of oivili^stion and com> 
fort, whioh t>*e vicinity of a large capital and its 



suburbs can afford, and of a society than which none 
in America or Europe can be superior— in these, and 
amid those associations of mral beauty, grandeur and 
sublimity which abound on every hand, it surely can- 
not be difficult to And all those sources of enjoyment 
and of indtvidttal and social well-being which render 
the cultivation of the soil — the noblest employment of 
hiimatiicy*--a luxury lind a pleasure unsurpassed, at 
least, if not tnequaUed in any other portion of the 
Union. 8. 8. R. 

Lake Borgne Place, Prospect HUl, Va., Jug., 1847. 



MICfflGAN AS AN AGRICULTURAL STATE.— No. HI. 



TiMBBRED Lands of Michigan.— It has been 
already itated that nearly all the border counties of 
the peninsula, and considerable tracts in the interior, 
may be designated as timbered lands, in distinction 
from the openings, plains, and prairies, already de- 
scribed. These border tracts are underlaid by thick 
deposits of yellow and blue clay, the extent of which 
conforms nearly with the characteridtio growth of 
timber above mentioned, and it will also be generally 
found that the timber tracts, wherever they occur, have 
a foundation or subsoil of clay. These blue and yel- 
low clays are of a marly character, and highly fertile, 
but as they do not readily absorb the rains, the soils, 
where constituted of them, are more cold and wet, and 
less adapted to wheat than the porous, dry soils, de- 
scribed in my last communication. In general, how- 
ever, these olays have a covering of gravel and sand, 
of the same or similar character to those there de- 
scribed, and varying in depth from a mere covering of 
a few inches, to many feet. Throughout most of the 
eastern border counties, the slight depth of the latter 
allows the clay greatly to influence the soils; so that, 
in connection with the plane surface, origin is given to 
some extensive swampy lands. These, in the early 
history of the country, when nothing was known be- 
yond them, gave an unfavorable impression abroad of 
the whole state. 

The timbered tracts in general, and particularly on 
the western side of the peninsula, are of a very differ- 
ent character. They consist of fine rolling tracts of 
sugar maple and beach, with intermixture of white- 
wood, black walnut, white ash, oak, elm, and white 
pine; the soil being a deep gravelly loam, resembling 
that of the openings. In the early settlement of the 
state, the openings and prairies were usually first se- 
lected, because of the ease with which they could be 
brought into crops, and from the admiration excited 
by their beauty and singularity. 8ince the timbered 
lands have become better known they have been found 
to possess some advantages over the openings, besides 
^^i^l?) ^^ many respects, decidedly superior to most of 
the timbered lands of the eastern states. These ad- 
vantages I will endeavor to sum up as briefly as pos- 
sible. 

. The soils are of more lasting character than thoee 
of the openings, not commencing to degenerate until 
after much cropping. They are better sSapted to the 
cultivated grasses, which do not flourish well on the 
dryer soils of the openings. These timbered lands are 
easily dearod, there being but little underwood, and a 
large proportion of the timber being clean maple and 
bieeoh, often snfiiciently open to admit a team to be 
driven through the woodland without much difficulty. 
Some of the lands are not more densely wooded than 
what are called " timbered openings.'' 

• Slashing is done for $1.50 per aore^ after whidi the 



tops are burned, and a crop got in among the logs, 
which are allowed to become thoroughly dry, and are 
then consumed. This first crop is often as large as 
that obtained elsewhere after the most thorough im- 
provement. The whole cost of clearing complete may 
be estimated at from $6 to $10 per acre. No '^ break- 
ing-up team " is required, and the work may be pro- 
ceeded with by those who have only their hands for 
capital. It has become an extensive practice, for the 
past few years, to collect the ashes produced by the 
burning, which are found, with little additional trouble, 
to pay the whole cost of clearing. 

As the sugar maple is abundant, this source of profit 
is also extensively resorted to, and adds much to the 
gains as well as comforts of the farmer, without with- 
drawing his labor from the ordinary operations of agri- 
culture. 

The pine of this region generally occurs intermixed 
with the maple, beech, and other hard timber, and is 
of the very largest size. It is to be remarked that 
where pines are found under these circumstances, they 
are not only superior to those which grow in the 
''pine districts," so called, but are not, like the lat- 
ter, indicative of a light soil. On the contrary, they 
flourish here upon strong sandy or gravelly loams, 
which are capable with ease of the highest degree of 
cultivation. An acre will frequently contain from five 
to thirty of these trees, and, as mills are not wanting, 
any one of them is often worth to the settler more than 
the cost of the acre that produced it. 

This country is abundantly supplied with springs 
and water-courses, varying in size from considerable 
mill streams to small but permanent rivulets, which 
are seldom or never marshy. Fine lakes, well stocked 
with fish, are also numerous; so that during a very 
dry summer, the inhabitants never suffer from destitu- 
tion of water, as is sometimes the case on the openings 
and prairies. 

The soil of this region, and its undulating surface, are 
well adapted for dry and permanently good roads. It is 
also decidedly a wheat soil, easily tilleid and very pro- 
ductive, yielding from 20 to 40 bushels per acre. I 
except, of course, those timbered lands which have a 
decidedly clay soil, and which are best adapted to pas- 
turage. All the large streams have rich bottoms, 
which yield the most abundant crops of maize, oats, 
and potatoes. The black walnut on these bottoms, 
frequently attains to 18 feet in girth. 

Every year is giving increased importance to the 
timbered lands of this state, and when we reflect that 
the mcyority of immigrants are from education and 
habit accustomed to timbered districts, and consider 
the advantages possessed by the one here described, in 
durability of soil, ease of tillage, privileges of markets, 
water, mills, and lumber, and the comparative cheap- 
ness of the lands, I feel convinced that the day is not 
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distant when they will rank with the best settled aod 
best cultivated portions of our country. 

I shall here close my observations, remarking that, 
M I have confined them strictly to the agricultural re- 
lations of the state, some topics have been omitted 
which I would gladly have dwelt upon. Prominent 
«moag these is the school fund of the state, which af- 



fords the benefits of education to the poor equally with 
the rich. As your motto is ** the improvement of the 
mndj^^ as well as ** the soil/' this brief allusion to one 
of the most distinguished advantages of Michigan| 
may not at least be inappropriate. 

B. Ht7BBARD. 

DdroU, Michigan, 1847. 



NOTES ON THE CULTIVATOR FOR JUNE. 



Ei>a. CvLTiVAToa— Whilst taking the shade, I have 
perused your June number, and like unto the rest, it is 
*' worthy and well qualified." I am tempted to make 
acme remarks on the various articles embraced therein, 
and on other subjects brought to mind by its contents. 
With BO nnkindness do I write, and oaly desire the 
good of the parts and the good of the whole. 

*' Breeding H^set J No. 1.'* — Having had some of 
those high bred stock for years, and knowing their 
worthlessness for the plow or the saddle, I beg no one 
to try more than one. A dash of blood in a saddle, 
harness, or plow horse, is to be wished for. Some one 
ttust therefore keep the pure breed ; let it be those who 
need not all their stock for use. I am breeding my 
mares to Jacks, and think from one trial that thev 
cannot be excelled by the common stock. Preserve 
me from such '* pure breds '' as I have. Monsieur Ton- 
ton, John Richards, or . 

" Large pigs," p. 173.—" Thepigt were all of one 
aUer.** ** Two were nine months and twenty days 
old, and the other two were nine months and twenty- 
eight days old.^ A Yankee trick. [We do not un- 
derstand our correspondent. Surely, he cannot mean 
that the statement of the four pigs being of one litter, 
is false, because they were not all killed at one time. 
—Eds.] 

y SoUe which Rw and Bake/" p. 174.— Our soU in 
this region, back from water courses, after the de- 
cayed vegetable matter has passed away, is of a yel- 
lowish cast, not analyzed that I know of, but is evi- 
dently not ** pure clay." I think it contains more 
silex, with some vegetable matter. After a heavy 
rain, the water is of a dirty yellowish cast, not as from 
the red clays of Carolina; indicating a solution and 
mixture of the earth; this muddy turpid water will of 
course, where it runs not off. settle into the crevices 
and vacancies or hollows of the earth, and where the 
water is evaporated or percolates, the earth in mixture 
18 deposited. The sun then bakes this mnd into a hard 
cmst. This is the soil Here " which runs and bakes." 
The matter was laughed at when our worthy Enfaula 
brother, who has since departed this life — sweet be his 
repose---alluded to it in your paper. I forget who did 
allude to it, but '^ it is as true as preaching." To 
plow our clay lands in the fall will insure harder earth 
to plow itt the spring than if it had not been done; be- 
cause the plowing leaves the surface uneven, leaves 
vacancies, (no such thing as a vacuum, of course;) this 
uneven surface is melted by the rain and fills the crevi- 
oee; the rain beats the earth, and* the settling by 
weight of heavy rains, gives the hard earth; whereas, 
the surface settKng by light rains and its own weight, 
forms a thin crust that admits water to pass through 
alowly and to ran off rapidly. 

*' HydramUc Ram,^ p. 180.— If somebody will send 
me one to put up at a neighbor's, so that people could 
see it be no humbug, I think they would sell at $25. 

" Sal9e/or an if(/lamed eore^ p. 182. — No account- 
ing fer taste— honey and the yolk of an egg will be as 
certain to draw, especially, as rriainy old women's pre- 



scriptions. I have known lard, and ashte, lard and 
salt, used in castration. But don't call these reme- 
dies to allay inflammation. Simple applications are 
best; fresh lard as good as any. 

<< Break th* Cruet ^^^ p. 182.— Try it on cabbage. I 
generally get the start of my neighbors by this very 
plan, and tell them to stir often. A good steel rake 
is a good implement, better than a hoe. 

'< MUking,^' p. 183.— I have known a << darkie," 
over in the valley of the Mississippi, where we '^ out- 
side barbarians " need so much enlightening, take a 
bucket of water and a towel to the " cup-pen," (cow- 
pen, Africanixed.) I can assure Mr. or Mrs. Queens 
County, that one farmer's wife would get angry if her 
darkie dared to milk without using water and a 
towel. 

" Plan of a Bam,^^ p. 184.— I wish I could draw 
designs; I would give you a plan of a barn, on a cer- 
tain planution, where '* co*(on are grown J^ May be 
yon can have it done from the foUoviing. A lot fenced 
in, after the old Virginia fashion, about ten rails high, 
part of the rails with one end on the ground, a part 
with rails pushed out so as to be only upon the 
end of its under brother, a hollow log placed on short 
blocks, with one end several inches lower than the 
other, to keep corn from running out at the upper end, 
which has no closing; a sow crawling up into the up- 
per end, with a half dozen shotes squealing near by, 
complaining, no doubt, of the '' old nn '' for being their 
*' illustrious predecessor." Down in one corner of the 
lot are several fodder stacks, with the blades pulled 
out from one side, which gives the '' Grecian bend " 
to the upper works; the corn crib built of poles, and 
the roof weighted down with a similar product. Talk 
of barns ! Sheer nonsense. Qorses don't require pro- 
tectioo in this country; the washing rains are intended 
by Providence to clean the stock, and the hot sun to 
dry them. Send a traveller here, to take notes for an 
agricultural '' Cruikshank." I wiU show him many 
caricatures, that are true to life. 

^*Cvm in New-York,^^ p. 188.- About 22 bushels 
per acre f and New- York near the northern limits too ! 
Don't let my Philadelphia brother chip, who vaunts so 
much about the northern limits see this. Why, sir, as 
sure as you are bom, this county of Hinds, in this state 
of Mississippi, will put your state to the blush. There 
are five of one family connection in this western shady 
side of Hinds, that will beat you to death, and they 
are all pressing the cotton matter at that. I presume 
we have over 350 acres in corn, and I think our crop 
will not be short of 10,000 bushels, and with a fair 
season, it will run to 14,000. Out of 100 acres in a 
body, I will take 50 that will tip the beam at 50 
bushels per acre. Ton can beat this, by bringing up 
your 20 to 100 wagon loads of manure, but our far- 
mers would not know manure if they saw it; and as to 
work, two light hoeings, and two or three plcwings, 
including sowing of peas, was the tale. Understandi 
this country is a cotton country. I know ot no (krm. 
large or small, where corn is the only proddot. and 
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W6 will average some 26 bushels per acre. This for 
the sooth, where com runs out, and watermelons be- 
come woody, will do to put against your poor country. 

" HoHng or Ctdtivaiing Cropt,'^ p. 189.— Press it, 
just publish this in every May number. It is " multtm 
in parvof* (pardon this foolery.) I mean much of 
great value, in /eiff tiwd«. 

** The Orchard and the Garden^'* p. 191.— Good 
again. Give those indolent, careless fellows another; 
old folks used to tell» me " whipping was good for 
boys— it makes them grow." I say, give it these fel- 
lows under the ribs, friend T. I know many pec^le 
who go to great pains in planting trees in a foot and a 
half hole, and leave them to cows, hogs, horses, and 
all else— grass, weeds, oats, and rye, not excepted. 

Lash them well. 

" FaUe names to Jpplet," p. 102.— Why not say to 
all fruits. I have been sorely annoyed, and by promi- 
nent nurserymen. I have a pear tree with the first 
pears now on it, planted here in 1832, the leaves about 
hs large as your shillings, or our biu. I received the 
Red Cheek Melocoton, under two names, from the same 
nursery, as Lady Gallatin and Yellow Melocoton. 
Also Noblesse and Vanguard; Druid Hill, with glo- 
bose gUndsj Catharine, with globose glands, and so 
on. Ought we not to have a resource on nurserymen 
who would thus take our dimes, and permit us to pay 
freight, cultivate, and lose the land for years, before 
we find out our error. Induce your legislature to pass 
a law making a penalty of ten tiroes the cost. 

" Coating for Houses and other Buildings/' t^, 194.— 
Is this a plaster to be spread with a trowel, or to be 
moulded into bricks, or mixed with water? About as 
satisfactory a recipe as was a Yankee apothecary's an- 
swer, to W. C. Preston, when asked in a court, how 
larire a certain combustible was that he sold,— his re- 
ply was-" about the siie of— of— a piece of chalk, 

""^^ Humhuggery/' p. 195.-Jifercy on me. Don't go 
into the abstrusities. If you want to publish humbug- 
irery8,just lay your hand lightly on the Alpaca, or 
* African sheep," so that you mwr be ab)e to wield the 
Bled<r* hammer when I name " Mastodon cotton "seed, 
by R Abbey. I »ee a celebrated house in England 



writes to " we softs." that this eotton would not sell at 
public or private sale, and here are R- Abbey, of Yazoo 
city, and your humble servant, trying to sell the seed at 
$4 per bushel, or as maoh less as it will sell for. lamia 
for it, having about half an acre of my poorest land plant- 
ed with the seed. What my unfortunate friend vrill do, 
unless he has acted like myself— not planted this seed— 
the deponent sayeth not. But this house, Todd, Jackson 
& Co., have only sent out in 1847, what Mr. Abbey 
heard from Northern spinners in 1846— that Mastodon 
could not be used; so I have been told by a respectable 
gentleman. That " Newfane Yankee " sells something, 
but we Mississippi Yankees, who seU " Mastodon cot- 
ton" seed, sell nothing. Which is the best Yankee ? 

** Horn Powers," advertisement, p. 198. — ^Is it 
strong enough to irm a grist mill that wttl grind 4 or 5 
bushels per hour, or say 40 to 60 bushels per day T 
We, of this country, want such thinga, and a very 
choice and sure-working article had betur be present- 
ed to as clever a man as the writer of this is, so it 
should be seen and knovm, than to be advertUed for 
nothing. 1 am sure $100 each could be got in Vicka- 
burgh, if iU performance was once seen and it was 
known to wear weU. I will erect a house, pay all 
expenses out, and pay $60 for a power strong enopg^ 
to grind meal, run a straw cutter, corn and cob mill, &o., 
&c., and will inrite examination. I have gearing ample 
for my use, but I can use one to a little advantage in 
being convenient to stables; and to have one where my 
feUow citiaens can see it, I vrill pay $60. The pa. 
tentee or owner should risk as much as I do— but 1 
would not have a flimsy ratUestaff of an affair, if it 
was varnished, and had the " name of the grower 
marked on it." 

We are in need of many of your labor-saving and 
economizing articles, but are afraid to risk ordering by 
advertisements. Our powers to gin-stands, cost ns 
abouf$150, and boarding one to two or three men for 
one to two or three months. I think a runomg gear 
and cotton press cannot cost usually, with iron seg- 
ments for the gearing, less than $250, at the lowert 
rate. It seems to me, we ought to get equally good 
for $160 to $176. ^^^ M. W. Phuxifs. 

Edwards fMis9,y June %\t 1847. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 



IH view of the approacWng session of the Lag^*; 
t«re I ask a small space in your valuable paper, for 

he 'con"LvatTon oF a --W-V-'^-f^iy ^ 
with the well being of the farming interest, and one 
which merits the sirious consideration of the legislators 
and statesmen of the state. , 

The duty of the state to provide the means of ^u 
cation for III those who are to become citizens, w U 
not I think, be questioned by any reflecting man. If 
Sur'republican Institutions are good, then it should be 
the desire and the aim of legislation to Perpetuate 
Ihem If they advance the best good of all the people, 
then should the statesman's care be continually direo - 
Txo preserve them-to provide the means and multi- 
^v the safeguards against anarchy and dissolution. 
This dutv /an^t be neglected without high criminah. 
J*" and Ae^egislatnre which shall fail in thU particu- 
• IwTg^ltv of treason to the commonwealth, for its 
i^ace,^proiperity, and very existence is thereby put m 
Sril It iTtruithat it is negative in its character 
Cnone the less dangerous, -because the jmi^ion to 
do may prove, however, as disastrous as the overt 



act. With these principles in view, and looking to 
these ends, education presents itself as a chief means ; 
not indeed, the educauon of the few, but the wide and 
universal spread of knowledge. In republican states, 
all the people are equal in political privileges, and it is 
just as important that the poorest be enlightened a* 
the richest, for so far as government is concerned, they 
are partners, equal in all respectf. If the education 
of the people is then essential to the full development 
and perpetuation of republican government, it follows, 
as a matter of course, as the duty of the representative 
of the people— those upon whom the public good, or 
the interest of all is thrown— to provide to the fullest 
extent, the means for the education of the people. 
" Knowledge is power." In an individual and in a free 
stale, it is more than power; it is the very life blood 
of the body politic. And what is knowledge m a 
country of freemen ? Not, surely, great acquirements 
on the part of a few— not a few graduates from three 
or four colleges— but it means the universal diffusion of 
intelligence— a general understanding and appreciation 
of political rights and privileges, on tho part of the 
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masses, united with a correct knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and an acquaintance with the fsst manner of 
prosecuting the various callings in which the citizen 
tt engaged, in view of the lights of science, and the 
«sontinual improvements which science and ingenuity is 
making. It is not needful that all the people should 
be scholars, but safety demands that all be well in- 
formed—free to think and act for themseWes. 

These general principles, I presume, will not be con- 
troverted; but I shall be met here, and told that the 
duty of the state has been fulfilled^that a general 
system of education has been provided, and that agri- 
cultural schools are not necessary for the dissemination 
of genered intelligence, and that they are not legiti- 
mately within the scope of legislative aid. I grant 
the state has done much,* her common school system is 
worthy of commendation ; but even that, good as it is, 
may be improved. Much may yet be done without 
overstepping the bounds of propriety, to perfect and 
render still more useful the system. 

The tcience of agriculture has just begun to develop 
Itself in this country, and that most useful of all the 
sciences, may, I imagine, with the aid of the fostering 
care of the legislature, oe engrafted upon, and be made 
a permanent part of the common school instruction of 
the Empire state; and surely, if this be so, no one will 
turn away from the sul\ject and say it is special, and 
does not come within the proper action of a legislative 
body, — the object is designed to benefit one class, and 
not the whole, and hence it must be denied. If this 
view of the subject be true, then I say, away with it, 
for the farmers of this state will never ask any special 
favors— never ask to be enriched or benefitted at the 
expense or to the injury of any other class. Although 
the farming interest has ever been thrown in the back- 
ground, and even pirated upon to enrich other callings, 
yet the tiller of the soil will never be guilty of the 
meanness or ihiostice of asking any measures which 
are not just and right. That it is proper for the lesris- 
lature to aid by the funds of the state in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of agricultural schools, is dear, 
for the following, among other reasons : 

1 . Agriculture is the greof interest of the state, and 
it will be greatly promoted thereby ; it is the great 
and leading interest, because it employs the most capi- 
tal and labor — yields the most, not only in dollars and 
cents, but produces the raw material for most other 
callings, as well as the articles necessary for the sub- 
srotence of the whole. Again, it is the leading inte- 
rest, beeanse evwy other ie more or less dependent 
upon it, and are only flourishing and prosperous vrhen 
St is prosperous; and because it embraces within its 
direct influence the great mass, and in its indirect, 
nearly the entire of the state. The establishment of 
agricultural schools then, to aid and promote this great 
and important interest is bat an act for the public 
good. Either by direct consequence, or through the 
means of necessary dependence and sympathy. 

As a second reason, I remark that agriculture is 
eminently promotive of virtue, both public and private ; 
that those who live upon the farm and labor in the 
fields, are, to a great extent, removed from the sedue- 
tive oharms of vice, which present themselves with 
such fatal fascination in our towns and cities. The 
8tate,then, is bound to watch over this interest, to pro- 
tect, encourage, and improve it, for it forms the great 
conservative body, upon which, in times of danger and 
peril, it must rely for support and safety. 

As a third reason, I remark that schools are im- 
peratively demanded as an act of self-defence on the 
part of the state. Our farms must be made more pro- 
dnetive, and this can only be done by a better know- 
ledge of the true theory, and more attention to their 
«ultivatioB. Science, with her mighty power, must 



be called to our aid. And why t it is asked. I an- 
swer, because the sreat states tovirards the setting 
sun, with their boundless acres and their virgin soil, 
have, and are opening a fearful rivalry with us. They 
are luring our people to their more prolific bosom, and 
they are pouring in millions of surplus productions to 
cheapen our markets; and ere we know it, we shall 
be shorn of onr power, and be forced to yield the proud 
title of Empire State, unless we bestir ourselves, and 
study out new means and processes of production, and 
apply them to our good, but long used and half cul- 
tivated soil. I would not snap and snarl like a 
jealous lover at the prosperity and increase of the 
rest, but I would say — go on ; your glory is our glory, 
and your prosperity our good; and would then, by 
noble example and improved cultivation, lead on — 
keep in advance in the future as in the past, of all our 
sister states. And in order to do this we want more 
knowledge, and that we can best attain through the 
school-house. It is undoubtedly true, that nine-tenths 
of onr farms do not produce one- half of what they are 
capable of doing, and if we would keep our sons from 
the cheap and fertile lands of the west, we must learn 
them how to farm and make money on less quantities 
of land. And the legislature, looking to the good of 
the state, is bound to aid by all constitutional means, 
in so desirable an object. 

Again, I remark fourthly, that the aid and support 
of agricultural schools, is but the promotion of the 
general system of education, for it is not needful nor 
necessary to separate agriculture from our schools as 
they now exist, and establish separate and entirely in- 
dependent establishments; but, on the contrary, the 
very object of aid from the state, is to engraft agri- 
culture permanently into, and make it a part and par- 
cel of the great system of instruction now so bountiful- 
ly supplied by the state. The gpreat point is to get 
started — to prepare competent tehchers, and provide 
proper books, and to demonstrate by experiment the 
practicability of the thing. And then our glorious 
common school system will answer to carry it on and 
perfect it, without increase of taxation. But I am 
making this paper too long. In another number. I 
will speak more definitely of the feasibility of the plan 
of agricultural schools, and of their great importance 
to the body of the people of the state; and in the 
meantime I ask the members of the legislature to look 
at the subject, examine it carefully, and then act as 
their better judgment and sense of duty shall determine. 

D. A. Ogdsn. 

Penn Tan, Jugtut 6, 1847. 

Thb Tomato. — The use of this fruit as food, is said 
to have been derived by us from the Spaniards. It has 
been long used also by the French and Italians. The 
date of its introduction to this country is unknown, 
though it is only within a recent period that it has been 
adopted as a culinary article. Thirty years ago the 
writet cultivated it under the name of love-apple^ but 
had then no Idea that it was of any ^Ine except as 
an ornament to the flower garden. 

Hon. E. Whittlesbt, in a letter to Dr. Kirtland, 
(published in the Western Reserve Magazine of Hortu 
ctdture,) states that the tomato has been used as food 
in Ohio, more than half a century. He says-^'' Col. 
Vigo, an Italian gentleman, lived at Vincennes, and 
prepared the juice of the tomato to mix in beef gravy, 
and for making catchup, more than fifty-two years 
ago. Colonel Hamtramck raised the tomato at De- 
troit and Fort Wayne before 1803. Judge Thomas 
fiimished his table with the raw tomato at Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana, in 1807. The French stewed it at 
K^mskia, in 1807 and '8.» 
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BREEDING BOSSES— No. V 



In selecting a stalHon or mare lor breeding, the first 
object should be to see that they possess the requisites , 
individually, which are desired m the stock to be bred; 
next, to obtain a knowledge of their progenitors; be- 
cause, on the principle that " like begets like," defects 
as well as excellencies are transmitted by parents to 
their offspring. Hereditary defects are not always 
apparent — that is, they sometimes lie dormant for one 
generation or more, and then break out. Before ani- 
mals have produced progeny, the best evidence of what 
their progeny will be, is what their ancestors have 
been, because there is a tendency to " breed back.'' 
Animals of the same blood, however, are not equally 
valuable as breeders ; hence, the surest evidence of the 
value of a breeding animal, is the character of the 
stock it produces. Thus the value of pedigree cpn- 
sists in affording, in advance, an indication of the value 
of an animal as a breeder, but the chararter of the 
offspring and descendants, may be regarded as exhibi- 
ting the degree of value it possesses-^the one may be 
regarded as prima-facia evidence, the other as demon- 
strative. 

The mare should possess, as the first and most im- 
portant requisite, a good constitution and healthy 
habit. She should be free from diseases, both of a he- 
reditary and incidental nature. Her form should be 
that which denotes strength, energy, and endurance. 
She should possess an intelligent and tractable disposi- 
tion, ^-qualities which add value in many respects. 
They render animals more safe and trust-worthy in all 
situations, enable them to perform their work in a man- 
ner more easy to themselves, and more agreeable to 
their drivers. In fact, such a disposition amounts to 
an actual saving in the wear of the animal machine, 
and insures its longer duration. 

The stallion should possess the form and requisites 
necessary in the breed or variety to which he belongs, 
in the greatest practicable degree. In regard to form, 
Mr. YouATT has well described what is deemed the 
most important point. ** If there be," says he, ** one 
point which we should say is absolutely essential, it is 
eompactne$s-^a» much goodness and strength as pos- 
sible condensed in a little space." 

A capacious chest — not too wide — in a roadster or 
carriage horse, but deep and rounding — ^is an essential 
point, both in the stallion and mare. A large chest 
gives room for large lungs, which are absolutely neces- 
sary to give ipind to the horse. The blood must flow 
through the lungs, and there part with a portion of its 
carbon., and receive in its place a due quantity of oxy- 
gen. This is essential to life. In rapid exercise, 
respiration is quickened, a greater quantity of blood is 
sent to the lungs in the same time, than when the ani- 
mal was at rest. Unless there is room for this, and 
fur the free action of the lungs under this pressure of 
blood, the process of oxydation will not be properly 
performed, the circulation of the blood will be checked, 
respiration will be impeded, and the animal may die 
of suffocation. A horse with small lungs cannot long 
bear violent exertion; hence, as Mr. Youatt observes, 
when speaking of the hunter — ** the majority of horses 
that perish in the field, are narrow chested." 

The head should be rather small, neatly turned, and 
broad across the forehead; the face straight, and lean 
from the eyes downward; the nostrils large and expan- 
sive; the jaws well rounded with full, strong muscles. 
This latter point indicates that the animal has a firmi 



mtuonlar system, and horses which have itj grind thev 
food more thoroughly when they become ora, and do 
not show old age so soon as those whose jaws are lank 
and thin. The eye should be fuU and bright, the ear 
thin and upright. 

The shoulders shoold 'be oblique, and well laid in at 
the top. It may be safely asserted that no good road- 
ster was ever known with apright shoulders. The leg9 
below the knee and hook should be clean, the bone fiat, 
the sinews large and prominent, making the shank 
wide. The knee and hock shouJd be low, or well 
** let down;" the fore-arm and thigh large and muscu- 
lar; the hock wide, free from lumps or kernels, and 
the oord above should run a good dutanoe from the 
tibia or lower bone of the thigh. 

Bid time and spate permit, the advantages of aH 
these points might be shown on mechanioal princi* 
pies. There kre many other points which should be 
regarded in selecting horses for breeding, but the 
above may be considered the most important, and the 
present it not the proper occasion for going more intp 
detail. As before remarked, it should be the aim tp 
procure animals which are as perfect as possible in 
their outward form and internal structure, because on 
this obviously depends their ability to perform what 
we require; but with all our attention in this respect, 
disappointment may sometimes arise. Some animals 
may, as regards mechanical conformation, be free 
from defect, and yet be greatly lacking in the power 
of locomotion. The tangible parts of the machine 
may be right, and their combination apparently per- 
fect, but the nervoue energy — that invisible, imponde- 
rable fluid, necessary to its proper movements, may be 
wanting. This vital or nervous energy, is, perhaps, 
better indicated by the animal's eye than by any other 
organ. Indeed, the eye may be regarded as the index 
to the general character in all cases. If this is ful| 
and bright, giving to the animal a spirited and lively 
air, with an expression of intelligence, he will not often 
be deficient in nervous energy. But the safest .test 
will be an actual trial under the saddle or in harness. 

It has been remarked that it may be necessary to 
breed a stock or family of horses oontiderably within 
itself, in order to establish nniformity of oharacterit- 
tics. Some may object that this would be breeding 
from too close affinities. A dissertation on in-and-in 
breeding will not here be attempted ; whatever may be 
the advantages or disadvantages of that system, the 
course advised has no special connection with it. In 
this country, it is seldom or never the case that many 
horses can be found of precisely the same blood. A 
single stallion often begets, with the common mares 
of the country, a numerous progeny. Having had a 
common sire, one-Kaifot the blood of this atock would 
of course be the same; but as the blood of no two of 
the dama, perhaps, was alike, there will necessarilr 
be in the offspring an indefinite variation. The breed* 
ing of such a stock together could not be called in-and 
in. Those individuals should be chosen as breeder* 
which in points and qualities approach nearest to the 
standard that has been adopted. So long as this rule 
is strictly followed, and none but animals of strong 
constitution are allowed to propagate, no danger need 
be apprehended from such an affinity of blood as has 
been spoken of. 

It is not, however, in all cases expedient to con- 
fine the selection of breeders to one family. On the 
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oontrary, a oh&nge is advisable whenever an animal 
equally as well bred and of superior points can bo ob- 
tatned; but the selection should always be made from 
a stock which in its general characteristics closely re- 
sembles the qae which has before been bred fromi 
otherwise the change may defeat the object desired, 
by breaking ap the tendency of the stock to assimi- 
late to a common standard. With breeds that are 
already established, the course advised by Mr. Youatt, 
HI undoubtedly the true one, viz: — that ** the most per- 
fect of the tajiu breed should be selected, but varied 
by being frequently taken from different stocks." 

The mare is capable of breeding at two years old, 
ind will generally continue to breed till she is twenty. 
Some individuals of remarkably strong constitutions 
have been known to rear foals at the age of thirty. 
But the best period for breeding may be said to be 
from the fifth to the fifteenth year. In proportion to 
^he strength and vigor of the mare, will generally be 
fSie value of the foal. She should be supplied with 
abundance of wholesome food during pregnancy and 
while she is suckling. She should not be over- worked 
At any time, but with proper care may perform light 
Utbor about the farm up to the time of foaling. 

Breeding mares may be kept during winter at little 
expense, provided they are sheltered and fed with 
c'are. If they are exercised by work every day, they 
will only need a good stall, well littered at night. If 
not worked, they should have a yard attached to their 
stable, or to which they may be taken, where they 
can have air and exercise. They should not run in 
yards with horned cattle, because the cattle are liable 
to gore them. Their food may be hay, or hay and 
straw cut and mixed together with some shorts, or 
tWo or three quarts of corn and cob meal daily. While 
they are in the yards, they may pick over corn-fodder 
and coarse hay or straw. Potatoes or carrots at the 
rate of a peck per day, will keep the bowels 4n good 
order, and improve their general health and Appear- 
ance. If the vegetables are given, the shorts and 
lUeal may be omitted, though the latter will be prefera- 
ble if the mare is worked much. 

it is better that the mares should not foal till they 
go to pasture. They are less liable to accidents when 
running at large, and the grass will generaly give a 
better flow of milk than the food they will receive in 
the stable. A' shelter from rain should be provided till 
the weather has become warm. Until the foal is three 
oir four weeks old, it is advisable that the mare should 
be used but very little. After that she will bear to be 
put to light and slow draught ; but the blood should 
nttt be heated, as this would affect the quality of thb 
milk, and might occasion the foal great injury. 

At the age of four or five months, the foal should be 
t4ken from the mare and weaned. It will be best to 
put it in some yard or shed where it can neither see 
the dam nor annoy her by its noise. It should be fed 
with sweet grass, or bright clover hay, or rowen, 
with a few oats and potatoes or carrots. Thb kind of 
food should be continued through the first winter, and 
till the animal can be turned to grass the next season. 
Nothing is more essential to the proper development 
of the natural characteristics, than liberal feeding, 
(not pampering f) and good care for the first year. It 
is not recommended to give them a large quantity of 
grain — that may be too stimulating — ^but a pint to a 
quart of oats per day, with from half a peck to a peck 
of carrots or potatoes, and as much good hay as they 
will eat during the time they are kept up, will be am- 
ply paid for in the growth and condition of the animal. 
During summer they will require nothing but grass. 

After the first winter they will bear rougher usage 
apd coarser fare. An opei^ shed, facing to the sun, 
will answer for shelter. They can eat tome straw. 



corn^fodder, and inferior hay, while the weather is 
cold and their appetites are sharp;. but a daily allow- 
ance of vegetables will serve to keep up their growth, 
and may be given to advantage. 

Thev should be earlv accustomed to the halter and 
bridle. During the first winter they should be fre- 
quently led out, and be taught to go forward and stop 
at the proper word. They should be used with con- 
stant kindness — gently patted with the hand about the 
head and neck — their legs handled and their feet lifted. 
Treatment of this sort, commenced when the animal 
is young, will almost insure a docile and tractable 
horse; and where proper attention is paid to his edu- 
cation and training, his attachment to man is scarcely 
less than that of the dog^. 

The horse may be put to moderate work at four 
years old ; but as his frame does not become fully ma- 
tured and settled together till he is seven, he should 
not be subjected to constant and hard labor, till he has 
passed that age. It has been repeatedly observed that 
our best and most durable horses have been very care- 
fully used while they were young; and our fast trot- 
ters have generally made their best time after they 
were ten years old. A good horse will work till he 
is twenty, provided the driver is at all times duly im- 
pressed with the important truth contained in the pro- 
verb — ** A merciful- man is merciful to his beast." 

The horse is somewhat more subject to diseases than 
most of our domestic animals, though it may be safely 
asserted that a large proportion of them arise from 
ill usage. It is not my present purpose, however, to 
speak particularly in regard to this subject, but would 
recommend fAr. Youatt's excellent work entitled ''The 
Horse," as containing the fullest, plainest, and best 
directions for the treatment of this animal under all 
circumstances. 

In concluding these articles, the writer would with 
great earnestness enjoin upon the breeders of horses, 
the importance of producing the best. The cost of 
rearing horses, which at four years old will bring on 
the average from $100 to $150, is no greater than that 
of rearing those which will only bring half of those 
sums; and in some instances it would not be as much, 
for it is a fact that the best stocks are the least liable 
to disease and accidents. Breeding poor horses — such 
as have neither strength nor stamina to fit them for 
any useful business, always has been and will be at- 
tended with loss; while those really valuable will affb^ 
a remunerating profit. Eqnus. 

The English Hitntsr. — At the late meeting of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, Sir Henht Smith, 
after having spoken of the improvements which have 
been made in various descriptions of stock, iaid — '* But 
let me call your attention to one branch of produce for 
wliioh this county of England [Northampton,] was for- 
meriy so famed-— I mean the English hunter — that class 
of hofse for which England was formerly so famed, 
and which, while it carried the fox hunter, was also, 
when exported to a foreign country in time of war, 
well calculated to teach our enemies that a soldier, 
mounted on a hunter, was an enemy not to be resisted. 
Let me, therefore impress upon you, and upon the 
members of this institution, that you ought not to 
lose sight of this. valuable class of horses in England. 
I oannot too much, in a military point of view, im- 
press upon the members of this society the importance 
of preserving this breed of horses, which are at present 
degenerating in their native land." 

TaoTTiNO HoasBS por Hunting. — ^His Majesty 
Groros Third was much devoted to the sports of the 
chase. It is said that he generally preferred fast trot- 
ing. horses, when hunting the stag, or on the road, and 
he mostly left all his oour tiers wad attendants behind. 
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LETTERS FROM PROP. NORTON. 



NO. VIII. 
Stxamxb Waauiiotoii, Aify m, 18«7. 
Mbssss. Editors — I take the opportunity of a 
eUure hour on my homeward voyage, to continue 
my notice of Dutch Polders, &o., began in your last 
number. 

I had just finished my description of the drawing and 
laying out of Polders. These tracts of reclaimed land 
are not usually plowed, being principally devoted to 
jgrazing-— for this reason North Holland, being chiefly 
ooraposed of Polders, is one of the richest dairy dis- 
tricts in the world. The cows are generally in fine 
condition, and the pastures kept in good order, although 
in some places the butter cups were rather too abun- 
dant. Great pains is taken to preserve the manure in 
handsome heaps; but, by a strange inconsistency, these 
are almost always on the banks of some canal or ditch 
into which they drain, and color the water deeply with 
valuable enriching materials. Large flocks of ducks 
and geese are kept in the ditohes'of these polders, and 
straw pots are placed in situations convenient for their 
nests. Swans are also quite frequent. 

The Wurmer polder is, I should think, three miles 
in length, and at one of its angles we found the town 
of Purmerende. This town is situated in the midst of 
three large polders— the Purmer, the Wurmer and the 
Beemster. Its location renders it a great centre for 
the cheese trade. There is a fair once a week, and 
we happened to visit the place on that day. The 
whole space allotted to the market was filled with 
piles of cheeses, all of them round, and from six to 
eight inches in diameter. No flat cheeses are made 
in this section. The sale seemed to be going on 
briskly. Each lot bought was immediately transferred 
to the town scales and weighed. Beside the cheese 
fair, was one for cattle and pigs, in another part of the 
town. The number of cows for sale was very great, 
consisting almost without exception of the usual large 
Dutch black and white breed. The pigs were all en- 
closed in wicker baskets, something in the same man- 
ner that fowls are brought to the New-Ywh markets. 
I found that the Purmer polder was richer and more 
prosperous than the Wurmer, and the Beemster is said 
to surpass almost any other in Holland. 

We obtained admission to one dairy (arm, and got as 
much information as we could upon the actual statis- 
tics of their business. The farm was one of about 
eighty acres. Thirty-two cows were kept upon it, 
beside a small flock of sheep. At the time of our visit, 
they were making one hundred and twenty cheeses a 
week, weighing about five pounds English, each ; be- 
side this they made from 20 to 25 pounds of butter. 

The dairy itself was very neat, indeed scrupulously 
so. In the first room, a very long one, stood the ves- 
sels with milk, the churns, &c., while on shelves above 
were placed cheeses to dry. There were numerous 
little places like stalls, along the sides of the room, and 
the fioors of these were strewed with shells, while 
around the sides were shelves covered with china. 
These places were entirely for ornament, the china 
only being taken down occasionally to be cleaned. 
The salting is performed in a separate room. There 
were two vats of pickle — one very strong, and the 
other a little weaker; in this latter they are first placed. 
Each cheese is fitted into a little round tub of just the 
proper size to receive it. These tubs allow the upper 
part of the cheese to appear above the sorfaoe of the 



pickle. Eaeh cheese is turned over several times dur- 
ing.theday, and a little salt always placed upon th0 
exposed part immediately after turning. 

The chum was of the common barrel form, worked 
by means of a wheel, and the cheese prees of a rode 
construction, being a large stone at the end of a lever. 
This dairy was in the lower part of the house, and 
here appeared to be the dwelling place of the whole 
family. The sleeping rooms were on the uppermost 
fioor of all, and must have been very dark and un- 
pleasant. After seeing the dairy, the damsel who was 
our conductress, informed us that the best rooms were 
yet to be seen by going up a ladder of four or &we steps 
from the dairy. Before ascending this, she took off 
her shoes, and presented a mat for us to wipe ours. 
The rooms that we now entered were very handsomely 
furnished — the chests, drawers, the bureaus, Sec., be* 
ing of mahogany, and the shelves loaded as usual with 
useless china. Every portion of the floor that was 
visible, was polished with frequent scrubbing. Unless 
on occasion of a death or marriage, or some very unu- 
sual festivity, this part of the house was never open. 
The family lived in dark, unpleasant rooms, and only 
entered there onoe a week for the purpose of a thorough 
cleaning. The same system prevails in a great major* 
ity of Dutch farm-houses, and to a great extent even 
in the cities. 

Some of the dairies of North Holland do not make 
cheese, but send their milk to Amsterdam on the ca- 
nals — a boat calls for the> full vessels in the morning, 
and leaves them empty on its return. It is carried 
about the streets by women, ordinarily in pails. 

I mu#now, for the second time, close a series of 
letters frodi abroad, and do so with the hope that X 
may, at some future time, be able to send you similar 
series and contributions, referring to the agricultural 
peculiarities and improvements in difierent sections l)C 
our own country. I am, gentlemen, yours truly, 

JOHXP. NOHTOV. . 



RURAL NOTICES ABROAD.— Bt Ik. Maavkl. 

NO. VIII. 

A F]UEjrc9 ViLUiox. — ^There are do white wood 
houses, with green blinds, and cherry trees in front, 
and capacious wood sheds behind, belonging to a 
French village. It is indeed as unlike as possible to 
an American's idea of a village. 

You have been riding, perhaps, or walking along a 
straight. Macadamized thoroughfare, very breed, and 
very hard, and in summer very dusty, and you have no- 
ticed with your American eye, at first that there are 
no fences between you and the waving fields of grain, 
or the fluttering leaved vineyards. Again, you have 
noticed that there was no apparent division in the 
property, and that the laborers, men and women, were 
working quietly — save an occasional laugh or song-^ 
one party among the grain, and another among the 
vines. Further, you have noticed occasional rows of 
trees planted beside the route, and sometimes, though 
rarely, a thicket of tall thickly growing wood ; then 
you see what seems the strangely fashioned tower of 
a church, appearing in advance among the trees upon 
the right, or the left, and, as at home, you count it as 
a sign of an approaching village. 

Presently, you reach a Htde white, low cottage, 
standing a dozen feet back from the road, with a slat- 
ternly kept yard before it, in which, perhaps, are two 
or three plum trees, or possibly a pear. In the garden 
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at the side are two or three more. The house is of 
roQffh stone oovered with mortar, and the floor is oot* 
ered with baked tiles, glossed over with grease, and 
wax, and filth. A rough made spade or plow, will 
perhaps be lying at the door—- a child or two will look 
over the fence at you, and a short woman, with very 
thick, stout sabots,* will okimp to the door, (which she 
nearly fills up,) and look curiously after you, shading 
her eyes with bar hand. The garden is carelessly cul- 
tivated, and filled only with the more necessary vege- 
tables. It is separated by a rude paling from the 
vineyard or grass-land behind. 

llie road now becomes paved, perhaps with round 
stones, and a paling or hedge of singular growth skirts 
the way until you come to other cottages, similar in 
general construction to the first. Some more pretend- 
ing one will have a dried bough hanging over the door, 
which means that you can there get wine and lodging, 
and possibly, if not fastidious, a bed. If the village 
and inn be quite small, you will be received in the 
kitchen, which is the most pretending room in the 
house, furnished with a large fire-place, with its ad- 
juncts of kettles and fry-pans, and a very large oak 
table with oaken benches. The village innkeeper or 
mibergitUf has not nnfrequently a considerable patch 
•f land to cultivate, and his garden-spot will be of 
larger size than that of the other villagers ; but I 
never could see that his profession as aubergiite helped 
his profession as farmer or gardener. If they have 
better wine, they do not make it, and if they have bet- 
ter cheese, it is the cheese of Gruyere. 

If the village be large, the inn will have a huge 
white stable, with an announcement over its door, in 
staring capitals, of the number of horses that can be 
kept. Oreat piles of manure will be smoking about its 
door in the sun, and none of those economic arrange- 
ments for saving and securing fertilizing material can 
be observed, which prevail throughout Belgium and 
Holland. 

The inn, as well as all the houses around it, which 
make up the central part of the village, will be imme- 
diately upon the street. The little shops of such 
elomsy working artisans as belong to the village, will 
be a part of, or united to their houses ; and their han- 
dicraft will make so lazy and lifeless a show, that it 
will add little to the bustle of the place. Perhaps 
twenty little cottages, such aA I have first described, 
with the OMberge and the church, group together to 
form the village ; then comes a straggling house or 
two-^possibly of somewhat better appearance, as be- 
longing to the priest or village grocer, then will recur 
again the unfenced vineya^^ds and grain fields. 

The cows, which supply the villagers with their milk 
and butter, which last is, in many of the interior dis- 
tricts, villainously poor, are fed beside the way, watch- 
ed by knitting girls, or bare-legged boys, and at the 
milking are possibly treated with a cabbage leaf or 
two from the little garden, and housed under a rough 
•had attached to the cottage. 

These villagers have all their steady and unvarying 
employments. Perhaps one is a roulage^ man, mak- 
ing his monthly trips through the village, from Paris, 
on to the borders of Switzerland, and supplying his 
family with such proportion of his small profits as is 



^AbeaTjr wooden shoe, cot oat of beaeh or linden wood, pointed 
at the toe, and with high, Mnall heeU^ worn almoet aQivenially by 
the peasantry of Prance. They of eoarte make a prodigious clat- 
tering, and yon frequently, on the pavement of a town, tarn aboat, 
thinkiag a horse is at yoar heels, at the soand only of some active 
eoontry beauty. 

t The ranlage it a eait with two wheels, drawn by from two to 
•ifffat horses, which transports heavy fVieght from town to town, 
MM avan from ooantry to eoantry, doing tiie same duty whieh, he- 
fore the dajs of railroads, Ssad 10 be pcribmed by o«r heavy 
Pannty Ivanja wagnos. 



not needed to supply his evening's pipe, and his daily 
bottle of wine. 

Another, perhaps occupying the very humblest of the 
cottages, is a stone-breaker upon the highway, and 
spends year upon year, on his little cross-legged stool, 
beating pebbles for the Mo-Adamized road, and chat- 
ting with such foot-goers as pass by his way. Another 
is a soldier, enrolled in la grands armiU, and living now 
at Paris, and the next year at Strasburg, and the next, 
fighting the Algerines. 

There are the day-laborers, going miles to their har- 
vesting, or their work in the vineyards, and carrying 
with them their coarse wheaten loaf, a bit of cheese, 
and canteen of wine, to make gay their hour's nooning 
under the poplars. In the grape-time, of course there 
will be added the richest fruit at will, which is eaten 
without stint, and, so far as I could observe, (and my 
own experienoe confirms the observation,) with entire 
harmlessness. The country shop, if any exist in the 
village, will be of that unpretending and mixed , sort 
which may be found in the smaller towns of New £ng« 
land — with this marked exception, however, that since 
the French peasantiy have the good sense to dress in 
a way becoming their labor and style, you will see in 
the shops none of the second-rate, flimsy finery of cities $ 
their /(^^e day dresses are of clean homespun, and they 
make show of their success in labor or in life, not by 
wearing gaudy ribbons, and assuming ill-fitting fash- 
ions—but by uniform cheerfulness and urbanity. 

The young men of the village have no El Dcr^do of 
' the West' to lure them away ; they are stimulated by 
no freely circulating, every day newspapers ; an im- 
provement in agriculture or in trade is slow to reach 
them. Half, perhaps, are taken away into the army; 
the ambitious ones of the residue, bum for some igno- 
ble employment at the great capital ; or sucoe^ a 
father to the conduct of a rotdagt convoy ; or push 
their influence to secure a place as postillion in a 
neighboring town ; or as driver to a diUgeace team — 
hoping that some day, and it is the height of their am- 
bition, they may arrive at the dignity of conductor, 
and wear their braided jackets and tasseiled oaps^-in 
which event their occasional visits to their native vil- 
lage is an important event, and they will carry away 
the hearts of all the pretty maidens of the country. 

Thus the French village, without any elements of 
progress, passes a stationary and sleepy existence. It 
is the same this year that it was thirty years ago— the 
same church, the same rude image of the virgin— the 
same auberge — changed only in having a new bough 
shaking at the door, and perhaps a new crane to fry 
its omelettes, and to boil the pot. The same notions 
prevail of sowing and of harvest — and the same igno- 
rant carelessness, and the same iimocent gaieties. 

Though this little picture of a oonntry village in 
other lands, is not strictly agricultural, I have thought 
American village-livers would be glad to see and enjoy 
the fortunate contrast which their position will enable 
them to make, and so, take new courage for exertion, 
and wear new modesty in their suocesses. 



A BoLmsa's opinion of War. — Sni Henxt Smth, 
'^ the hero of Aliwal," in a speech at the late meeting 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, in comparing the 
pursuit of agriculture with the business of war, said : 
''Let me impress upon you that, though my profession 
be one of arms, yet it is an accursed profession, and is 
of utility atone when it is used to promote the legiti- 
mate object of war— a lasting peace." He also as- 
sured the audience that if they had viewed " the ac- 
cursed horrors of war," as he had done, they would 
have more occasion to be contented with their voca 
tion. 
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ExPKRiMKNTs IN FARMING. — ^I have been engaged 
eight years farming on the farm* I now oocapy, and in 
conseqnence of the feeble state of my wife's health am 
compelled to abandon the bnsinestf. I thought a few 
brief remarks upon my experience would perhaps be 
acceptable to yon and the readers of the Cultivator. 
J have been an attentive reader of its oolumns for the 
last ten years, and a close observer of such things as 
would profit me in my business. I can assure any per- 
son who wishes to make farming profitable, that he 
will find the Cultivator to be a publication that he 
should by all means have as a book of reference. He 
can have it bound, or il' he pleases stitch it in paste- 
board, as I have done, and he will not only find it 
pleasant but profitable to read the different opinions 
upon any one point, and then apply common sense, and 
be will most invariably come to the right conclusion. 
I have a farm so situated in point of location, conveni- 
ence and soil, as to make it just the desideratum for 
what is termed mixed husbandry, and this I find the 
most profitable way of farming. 

I believe the way to use manure the most profitably 
is to spread it broadcast from the cart in a rotten state, 
and harrow it in, in the fall of the year. Sow timothy 
0eed after the last harrowing, and clover seed on the 
same gpround about the first of March following. The 
manure, if it is but lightly dressed, insures not only 
the grain but also the grass seed, and by well covering 
the ground, gives noxious weeds no chance to spring 
up. As my barnyard is near a tannery, where I can 
bate any quantity of spent bark for the drawing, (and 
three men will draw fifty loads a day,) I haye for the 
last three years drawn from fifty to eighty loads, and 
bedded my yards from four to eight inches thick, directly 
after drawing out the manure in the fall. I am then 
sure to have some straw to throw over ; on this I yard 
my cows and winter my stock. The surface of the 
yard descends to one comer, where I have a concave 
that will hold a number of hogsheads, and here I put 
the bark the thickest ; here also stands my hog-pen, 
the manure of which is shoved into the concave. After 
I pen my hogs to fatten in the fall, I wheel about a 
barrow load of spent bark to each hog every week, aa 
dry as I can get it from the heap that I have laying 
near by, and throw it in the pen. The hogs work this 
out nearly sufficient, and at the same time mix it with 
the manure. The tan bark in both oases acts aa an 
absorbent, and the liquids destroy or neutralize the 
acid that make the bark deleterious to vegetation. I 
4raw it out only in the fall upon the ground I intend 
for winter grain, and put it in heaps of six or seven to 
the load. It then smells and looks much as it did 
when it was first drawn ; but after laying a few days 
exposed to the atmosphere, it turns black and smells 
like stable manure, and is equal to it in value. This 
experience has proved to a demonstration. 

I have about two acres of extra quality of mack — 
from this I drew a quantity on a heap about two years 
ago. About the 15th of last May I dropped my corn, 
and with a cart and oxen drew fifty loads from this 
heap, covering each hill with a middle-sized shovel 
full of muck — three men taking ten rows at a time. 
I left two rows in the middle of the field without muck, 
the soil being the same. The ground was quite dry, 
and in want of rain at the time, and in thirty-six hours 

* ThU farm it for wUe l e c advertisement in Cultivator for Um 
■umth, page SM. 



after it was planted the ebit began to appear, and the 
difference in the corn throughout the season was so per- 
ceptible, that any stranger could pick out the rows by 
walking over the field. This last experiment waa 
suggested by another person j but the former, if I am 
not the first person that has proved its value, I have at 
least done so without any knowledge of the fact. 

I find that keeping cows for the purpose of making 
butter (especially on a farm so well calculated as mine 
to afford pasture, and where churning is done by water 
power) is of the most profitable, and at the same time 
it enables me to feed up all the coarse fodder that 
would have been of little value to me otherwise, and to 
make manure. I was able every year by keeping three 
sows and one boar over winter, to sell from $110 to 
$120 worth of pork, or pigs, which were weaned wheft 
six weeks old, and the sows had another litter by the 
last week in August, which were weaned as before f 
and by good management I oould fatten the sows be- 
fore winter. Without milk this could not be done, and 
with the addition of boiled apples and some pumpkins 
or potatoes, it can be done without feeding much grain. 
In fact, I am fully persuaded that apples are of more 
value to make pork of than they are to make cider, as 
far as dollars are concerned ; uid when we take into 
consideration the infinite mischief that is produced by 
eider drinking, the difference is enormous. 

The average produce of my cows has been about $30 
each per annum, for eight years past. Up to this time 
this year, I have sold $110 worth of butter from eight 
cows and two yearling heifers, besides the amount con- 
sumed in my family of seven persons. 

Having the whole charge of my dairy in the month 
of June last, (my wife was confined to her bed,) I 
kept the milk of six cows and the two heifiBrs separate 
for two milkings, and churned the whole of the milk 
of each one separate, and the following was the re- 
suit :— 



Cows. Wcif ht of nitk. 

No. 1 41 6 9S. save. 

*' 9 43 8 *• •• . 

" a. 3S e " " . 

" 4 as 8 " ** . 

" 5 33 14 " " . 

" 6 34 « « « . 

Heifer 1 97 6 " <* . 

" 9 19 7 " " . 



PMnibof butter. 

1 6oi. 

.... 18" 
1 e " 

I e " 

1 6 " 

1 4 «• 

19 ** 

....0 14 » 



It has shown quite a difference in the quality of the 
milk, and it further shows that it is not in the size or 
beauty of the cow as to the quantity or quality. No 
1 is the poorest and most ill-looking oow I own. She 
was an ill-looking calf, and she alwa/s remained so aa 
she grew up, and after I commenced milking her, I 
supposed her to be the best oow I had, which this ex* 
periment has proved to be a fact ;* although she gave 
a little less milk and butter than number 2, 1 have 
every reason to believe that the accident that happened 
to her a few weeks previous, (having badly sprained 
her knee joint,) which compelled me to keep her up, 
has caused all that or more difference, for she was very 
discontented in her confinement. As to her continuing 

[* It shoald not be puppotcd from this, that iU lock* in a cow are 
indicative <^ cood dairy qualitie*. It is not deni«Kl that a cow re- 
markabTe for n«tr ufrliiicM map be a good milker, but this i« rather 
an exception than the rule. Inoet persons who have had experience 
with cowsf will admit that their value is generally deigned by cer- 
tain points, and these are the noinu, or '* linua of besnty," for a 
mileh oow. These of imr readcis wbo are desirous of knowinir 
what "we consider these points, are referred to tlie Cuiiivator Air 
18««i paaes 9 and 19.— Eds. j 
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in milk when other oows shrink, she is hefore every 
cow I ever owned. She always has heen thin in flesh , 
and is so now. No. 2 is a little brindle cow-— the 
smallest cow of the lot ; and No. 2, heifer, from which 
was chnmed fourteen oonces of bntter from nineteen 
pounds seven onnces of milk, was not two years old 
(and is very small) when she came in, and her calf was 
so large that I lost it, and came near losing her ; but 
the experiment has proved that she g^ves the richest 
milk of all the cows. 

It has not been as much troable aa I anticipated to 
try this last experiment, and no person that intends to 
make batter making the most profitable to him^ shoald 
neglect to try it once a year. It would show him the 
exact value of each cow, and the satisfaction will well 
repay the trouble. Eli WxarrAU.. Rhmebeek, DtUch' 
fif county, S^t.f 1847. 



Foot Patbs ai.oho«ii>x or Hiobwats. — Public 
roads are for the use and accommodation of all the 
people, and there is no reason why they ought not to 
be improved for the benefit of those who go' on foot, as 
well as those who ride in oarriages. 

I have long thought of this improvement, and a late 
iMtioe in the Cultivator, that foot-paths along highways 
are common in England, induces this notice. 

With a neighbor, vho had an interest in making a 
good path to the village, in common viith myself, we 
made a foot path of alMut half a mile, at so little ex- 
pense and to such manifest advantage, that I am in- 
dnoed to give an account of it for the benefit of all 
whom it may concern. 

A space about five or six feet wide, on the side of 
the road, is nmde the foundation. A few furrows are 
plowed alongside, of perhaps an equal width. The 
earth from these furrows is thrown by a shovel upon the 
paths, equallizing the surface as near as may be, and 
the edge protected by sodding, thus forming a raised 
path for foot passengers. 

Where no extraordinary difficulties exist, such as 
filling up low ground, or removing stones, this kind of 
path can be made for less than one cent a foot in 
length, (I have had 400 feet graded for $3,) and oc- 
casional gravelhng when necessary, can be done at 
leisure times when it may be said to cost nothing. The 
advantages are hardly to be estimated, especially at 
night, and as the cost is but about $50 per mile, a 
neighborhood can readily do all that is wanted, each 
working on his own part. Walking is the natural and 
best exercise of the body, and everything ought to be 
done to promote it. P. 



ImnovKD ' Cultivator.— >In looking over ^he Au- 
gust number of your paper, in an article on the imple 
ment called the Cultivatdr, I notice the following re- 
mark: '' We have rarely seen an implomont of this 
kind constructed exactly to our liking.'' A similar re- 
mark is frequently made by others. Besides the ob 
jections which you have nam^d, I have noticed one 
serious one in the circumstance of their leaving an open 
track or furrow next to the row of com, which, on hill- 
sides, in case of heavy rains, conducts the water, and 
canses it to gully near, and sometimes directly under 
the hills. To obviate the above-named objection, there 
has been a cultivator constructed in these parts, the 
present season, on a plan entirely the reverse of the 
ordinary form, being widest in front, and terminating 
in a single tooth behind, so that the last track or fur- 
row, which is the one left open, is at or near the cen- 
tre, between the rows. It consists of a gang of shovel- 
plows, some i\ inches wide and nine inches long, at- 
tached to posts or standards of wood by screw-bolts. 
The first and second pairs of teeth are attached to cross- 
bars passing through a beam like a plow-beam, the front 



one (say) two feet long, the next one foot, -and the 
last tooth is attached to the hind end of the beam. The 
teeth or shoes are pointed at both ends, so that when 
one point is worn out it can be easily turned and will 
then wear as much longer. The implement is light, 
(weighing less than fif^y pounds,) is of easy draught, 
and at the same time appears to be of sufficient strength, 
and performs the work far superior to anything else 
of the kind that has ever come under my Cbservation. 
It can be made to run shallow, just skimming the sur^ 
face near the rows, and at the same time stirring the 
soil in the centre as deep as if it were plowed; or it 
will work equally deep next to the rows, if necessary. 
It is certain death on sorrel and all kinds of summer 
grass and weeds, and pulverizes the soil to perfection. 
A further description can not well be given without a 
drawing. I forgot to mention that this implement 
never clogs or chokes with weeds or coarse manure so 
much but that a small efibrt will clean it. Waed- 
wxLL. Elba, Mich,, Aug. 27, 1847. 



" BasAK TRs Crttst." — Reading in the June nmn- 
her of the Cultivator an article with this title, brought 
to my recollection a circumstance that I was partially 
acquainted with. Many years ago, when I lived in 
Connecticut, a man from among my acquaintance re- 
moved from that state into Vermont. He vras a far- 
mer that understood his business and attended to it. 
Some years after, I made a tour into Vermont, and the 
first call that I made after crossing the river out of 
New Hampshire, was at his house. He had got a fine 
farm, a good proportion of which was intervale on the 
Connecticut. There was a field of three acres, on the 
intervale before the door, which, he said, when he came 
to make his purchase, had on it a very stunted growth 
of com. To use his own words, '' It was but little 
bigger than pennyroyal. He asked the owner the rea- 
son of the com making such a miserable appearance. 
He said he did not know. But, said my friend, " I 
knew.'' He finally bought the farm, and the next sea- 
son undertook to renovate that field solely by- plowing. 
He plowed every opportunity through the season, 
taking care to plow only when the dew was on, or im- 
mediately after a rain. He went over it ft number of 
times in the season, and sowed it with vrfaeat in the 
fall ; and when he came to harvest and thresh it, he 
had 1544 bushels, averaging 51 j to the acre. J. W. 
Twibrkgt, F*., 1847 

Good Yixld or Potatoes. -^Mr. Henry Hall, an 
Englishman, rented last year one acre and one rood of 
ground, one and a half miles from Zanesville, Ohio, 
on one acre of which he raised more than 400 bushels 
of superior Pink-eye and Mercer potatoes, — the result, 
not of high manuring, but of systematic and thorough 
cultivation. The spade was tlie only implement used 
in preparing the ground. The tubers were planted 
early, in drills, and very close, and the ground kept 
perfectly clean. J. Towvsbnd. 

Bearing or Trees in Even and Odd Tears.— 
The editor of the B<mtcn CuUv^wr believes that fruit 
trees bear most in '' even " jrears. He has lately made 
a journey to the western part of Maine, and he states 
that the crop of apples in that section is very light 
and of poor quality. He adds — '' In the same region 
we saw good crops last yeaar— confirming our views 
as to having good crops of apples in even years if the 
season be favorable, and light crops in odd years, even 
in good seasons." We suppose 1847 is as '^ odd " a 
year in the vicinity of Albany as in the western part 
of Maine, yet the crop of apples here is greater this 
season than for many years^— ahmoat every tree bauig 
loaded to the utmost. 
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RIPENTNG WINTER PEARS. 

•••••• 

More difficulty has been found in preserving '^nter 
pears, and bringing them to a fine eating condition, 
than some other winter fruit. Some good cultivators 
have been so unsuccessful, as to question the propriety 
of attempting to raise winter pears at all. Others, 
again, have succeeded finely. This difficulty has re- 
sulted from the rapidity with which winter pears be- 
come dry, or evaporate through the skin, a difficulty 
which scarcely exists in the apple. Hence, if the room 
in which they are kept, is too dry, they soon wither; 
if too moist, they decay. The latter more frequently 
proves the ruin of winter pears. Hence, it usually 
happens, that success does not depend on skill in rais- 
ing, but on the accident oi possessing a cellar or store- 
room, of just such a degree of humidity as to avoid 
these two extremes. And, hence, the attention should 
be directed to remedy this difficulty, by removing the 
causes of too much moisture in one case, and dryness 
in the other. 

This can only be done by direct experiment, using 
the specimens as hygrometers, and lessening or increas- 
ing the moisture of the room, as may be needed. 

No person has perhaps given more attention to the 
ripening of winter pears than Saml. Walker, of Roxbury, 
Mass., and at different times he has given the results of 
his experience to the public. In an article from his pen 
published some months ago in the Horticulturist, he 
reoonmiendB two apartments — one a keepingy and the 
other a ripening room to be fitted up for the purpose. 
** The floor of the keeping room should be of brick or 
stone ; the ripening room floor to be of wood, if you 
please, covered with a carpet, and to render it comfor- 
table and suitable for the purpose, a flre-place to heat 
the apartment, when necessary.'' The cultivator of 
limited means, will make a portion or apartment of his 
o«^llar answer for the former^ and a cupboard or set of 
shelves in, or adjoining the common living room, the 
latter. 

It is well known, that not only the quality, but the 
period of maturity, in late autumn and winter pears, 
depends greatly on the treatment they receive. The 
Doyenne, for instance, which so far north as Albany 
and Rochester, assumes, in ordinary seasons, the cha- 
racter of an early winter fruit, may be ripened late in 
autumn in a warm room, or kept till mid- winter in one 
at a temperature a little above freezing. Snooess in 
ripening pears depends, in most cases, on keeping the 
fruit at a low temperature till near the usual time of 
maturity, when a few days in a moderately warm room 
wiU perfect the process. In the article of 8. Walker, 
already alluded to, are the following excellent practi- 
cal remarks, which cannot fail to be valuable to most 
pear raisers : 

" All pears which come to maturity in the autumn 
and winter, should not be gathered tUl the fruit has 
attained its full growth, (about the middle of October 
at Boston.) This should be done by hand, some fine 
day when the fruit is perfectly dry, keeping eaoh kind 
separate, and labeling the same with its name, the day 
it was gathered, and the season of its ripening. [Bar- 
rels, boxes, baskets, or bins, are recommended, as the 
quantity of each kind may require.] The fruit being 
thus placed in the keeping room, care should be taken 
to keep the room cool, dark and dry ; shutters and cur- 
tains should be provided for the windows, to close them 
up during the day^ if the weather is bright, dry, and' 



hot ; at night, when the weather will permit, the ther- 
mometer not ranging below 30 degrees, the windows 
may be all, or in part, left open for fredi air. They 
should be closed early in the morning to keep in the 
cool night air. If mould or mildew should be seen 
upon the fruit, it should be removed with a dry cloth 
or silk handkerchief ; if about the floor or other part of 
the building, strew a small quantity of air-slacked lime 
about the room. 

"As the period of ripening approaches, all the varie- 
ties should be examined; the fruit that shows signs of 
its soon coming to maturity, should be carefally packed 
up with layers of cotton batting, in tight boxes, and in 
no case should the box be opened, or the fruit unneces- 
sarily exposed to the air. From the time fruit is gath* 
thered, until it is fully ripe, it, should, in my opinion, 
be kept in close, dry vessels. The pears thus boxed 
up should be placed in the ripening room, keeping the 
room at a temperature of from 55 to 75 degrees of 
heat." 

The same article, in speaking of the diflerent treatment 
which different varieties of the pear require, states that 
the Chaumontd will ripen when exposed to great ohangea 
of temperature; even if left upon the ground, covered 
with snow, and frozen, it is not injured, if the frost 
is gradually abstracted, and it is matured afterwards 
in the keeping and ripening room, as already directed. 
The Easter Burre and Burre Rane are supposed to be 
able to endure the same treatment; but the Viear qf 
Winkfleld should never be exposed to frost, and needs 
many days in the warmest part of the ripening room 
to bring it to fall maturity. T. 




Th« Barlf Jm Apple— Fig. 78. 
Ths Eablt Job Apple. — From four years acquain- 
tance with this new and eminently productive summer 
variety, we have deliberately come to the conclusion, 
that when in perfect eating order, it is decidedly the 
most perfect and agreeable table apple we ever had the 
pleasure of touching. But to be thus excellent, the 
fruit must be of fresh well ripened specimens, and not 
those plucked immature, and ripened in. the bouse, or 
on a railway voyage. A gentleman of veracity, who 
has long had a bearing tree, assures us that he has seen 
a man sit down by a basket of this delicious fruit, and 
taking up one after another, actually eat half a peck 
before he was aware of what he had done. Indeed, 
to hazard a mere conjecture, this must hate been the 
identical apple whioh our friend Downing saw in the 
hand of Pomona, in. his famous dream, that being the 
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only sort whiob she claimed aa taperior to the New- 
town pippini whioh we are sure ia ezoelled by the 
Early Joe ! 

This apple ia only medium in aixe, and aometimea in* 
oUninff to small, flat; sometimea slightly approaching 
fiattish-oonioal, smooth and regular; Ught yellow on the 
ahaded side, covered with nnmerons short broken stripes, 
which paaa into a nearly uniform shade of deep red 
next the sun, and interspersed with conspicnoiis white 
apecks. Stalk three qnartera of an inch long, in a 
rather shallow knd wide cavity, calyx m a amall, even 
baain. Flesh very fine in texture, exceedingly tender, 
sUffhtly breaking, very juicy, with a mild, aub-acid, rich, 
and fanltleas flavor. Ripens during the last half of 
the 8th month, (Aug.) The growth of the tree ia 
alow, the young shoota dark color, and while it is a 
profuse bearer, the fruit ia always fair. The flgure is 
an exact impression from a fair-sised specimen on a 
heavily loaded tree. T. - 

HoBTicvLTUxAL EzHiBinoir.— Thc first annual ex- 
hibition of the Albany and Renaselaer Horticultural 
Society took place at the Qedogioal Rooms, Albany, 
on Saturday, the 11th of Septeamr. The dwplay of 
Fmita, Flowers and Vegetablea, vraa in all respects 
highly creditable, and even bevoad what the most san- 
guine had anticipated for the first eflSnrt. Of Plumi— 
a fruit for whioh this neighborhood is somewhat cele- 
brated—there waa a fine show, though it would prob- 
ably have been better had the exhibition taken place 
at an earlier day, as many varietiea were gone. There 
were twtni^'tix kinds presented by that veteran culti- 
vator Bfr. Isaac DxinnaTOir — ^fonrteen of which were 
seedlings produced in his oim grounds. Ten of these 
are yet unnamed, though they are nearly all of superior 
quality. Bfr. Baieos, of Sohaghtiooke, had also a 
large number of varietiea of ftse «ppearance. Of 
P*aek€9, the show waa, lor this latitude, unnsally good. 
A aample, presented by Mr. E. P. PbbMtick, of uncom- 
mon sise and beantiftil appearance, believed to be 
^* Bergen's Tellow,'' attracted much attention. There 
were soofte fine seedling peachea presented by Mr. J. 
K. Paiob. The '' Astor'' and " Akin's seedling," by 
Messrs. WiLSOir, Thoxburn & Txllxk, were fine. Of 
Psort, there were fine specimens of the Bartlett and 
other autumn varieties, and many later kinds. Wxl- 
aoir, THOXBinur & Tbllbx preaented a sample of the 
** Sterling pear," a fruit of beautiful appearance, and 
whioh we are told ia of superior exoellence. It is said 
to have originated .Bear Buflalo. 

Dr. H. Wbitdbll, Mr. J. Ratrbonb, Dr. Mabch, 
Bfr. Bbhson, of Albany; Messrs. Vail, Wabbbn and 
others, of Troy; Messrs. Dotrw and Kirtlabb, of 
Greenbush, showed fine specimens of various fntiits. 

The *' floral designs" of Messrs. Dxbowall, Wil* 
SON, Mbnabb, Kbwcomb and others, were splendid) 
and much admired. 

The success of this Society, for the. first season of its 
operations, has been very encouraging, and will, we 
trust, stimulate to increased exertions for the future. 

Salt rox Plvm Tbbbs. — The request in your Aug. 
number for information on this subject, induces me to 
state that last fall I used half a bushel of fine salt 
round about fifty plum trees at Hndson^-varying the 
quantities according to the size and apparent want of 
each tree. Not a single tree was ingured, but on the 
contrary they all appear thrifty, and are- now loaded 
with fruit. I also salted three trees in my yard in this 
city, dividing about a pint of salt between the three. 
These two are remarkably healthy, and one in partio- 
• ular, which has been gradually failing in consequence 
of filling in the earth around it. I trinuned and washed 



the body and limbs with brine, in addition to salting the 
roots, and the result is a most vigorous growth of young 
wood. From this experiment I am induced to believe 
that a discreet and moderate us4 of salt will be found 
of decided benefit to plum trees. Thomas W. Ol- 
coTT. Albmiy, Aug. 23, 1847. 

How TO Plabt Stbawbbbbibs. — In the last volume 
of this Journal, we gave a plan for planting straw- 
berry beds so that the smallest number of staminate 
plant* might be introdnoed into a bed of piatillates, to 
fertilize them. But a serious objection exists to this 
mode, the staminates vrithbut great care and oonatant 
watching, soon intermixing, gusd in some caaes over* 
running the pistillates. 

To obviate this difficulty, the Horticulturist proposes 
the following mode of distribution, where the stars re- 
present pistillates, and the daggers staminates. A path 
between them, prevents the runners from crossing and 
becoming intermixed : 

pirtillate. itam. jnttiUate. Ham. pltlillate. 
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By this mode, however, a portion of the ground is 
lost by being devoted to paths, every pistillate bed hav- 
ing two— an item of some consequence in towns where 
garden ground is scant. However siqierior pistillates 
have proved in Ohio for productiveness, there are some 
fine staminates, as Large Early Scarlet, Ross Phmnix, 
and others, whioh farther north, and with good garden 
culture, have been found quite prolific. Some of the 
latter, also, are earlier than most pistillates. Hence 
many cultivators are unwilling to do without them. 
We would propose, in such oases, that instead of adopt- 
ing'the preceding plan, the following be chosen, where 
entire beds of staminatea and pistillates are placed al- 
ternately, with a single path between each. If the 
staminates are of the Large Early Scarlet, and the 
pbtillates are Hovey's Seedling, the former will not 
only abundantly fortilize the latter, but will of them- 
selves furnish an abundant crop of very early, high 
flavored, and good-sized fruit, noarly two weeks before 
Hovey's Seedling is ripe : 

piftillate. fltamfnate. plitilUtA. 
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To KBBF orr bosb-bttos raoM Obapb-vibbs. — ^Da- 
vid CoLB, of Watervliet, informs us that he has found 
air-slacked lime scattered on grape-rines, when the 
dew is on, is an efiisctual preventive of the attack of 
the rose-bug. It will even make the insects leave the 
vines, if they have already attacked them. Perhaps 
plaster and ashes would answer the same purpose as 
lime. 
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Ai to the origitwl breedi of Engluid, Mr. Y. ob- 
Mrvei iliM they are " mpidly iDiing tXl traoet of indi- 
Tidnalit; unUr the varied sjstams of oroaiinf; lo which 
ihej aceanlijected." la re&tiooto the " OLoEHOijaH 
"' ii obaHTied — " Where individaali of the pure 



old hreed are met with, lliej will be fouod long is | eu«nt, naf be oi 



«iid tre far bettn nurm thao tboee of the Mnaller 
breeds. They are, however, now nearlj ezlioct, dia- 
kppeBTing before the pieaent rage for diminishing 
the aiie of the hog, and reDdering his flesh more deli- 
OBts ; 'points which, however desirable to a oertain 



A summary dercriptjon is given of 
the breeds whieh at the present time 
are deemed most valuable. Among 
these are mentiiiDed the Linoalnahire, 
Leiceslsrsbire, Essex, Neapolitan, Sat- 
folic, Nortolli, Cbeihire, Berkshire, 
Hampshire, Sussex, and Chinese. 

Strioilj qaeakiDg, aooe of Aesa 
breeds ean at the present tine be 
oonsidered pore or distinot, having in 
moat eases been produoed bj variont 
I eroasingi. For iusiaDoe, the preseat 
BausHiKB BKKCD, fig. 72, appsan 
to be the result of several loiittiiraa 
with the old Berkshire, which was • 
hog of nearly the largest olasa. Hc- 
TouATT states thai "hogs of tbe 
pare original breed have been known 



limb, narrow in the baok, which is somewhat eorved, 
lo^ in the shoulders, and large in bone ; in a word, 
Doiling all thoae oharaoteristics wfaiob are now deemed 
most ohjectianable, and totally devoid of any approach 
to ^mmetry. The form is uncouth, and the faoelong 
and almost bidden by the peadulaus ears, Tbey 



weigh as moeh as 100 and 120 stona, 

of eight paUBds the stone," — equal to 

600 or SaO lbs. He deseribes OOB 

whioh is s^ to have ". measnred sevaD 

feel seven iaobea fnm tbe lip of his 

.— p]l. n ^ uoBt to tl,g roQt of his Mil . and seven 

liMt tea inoliea in girth roiuid the eentre; five feat 

round Ae neck, tan inebea round the thltmeit pan 

of tha hind leg, and two feet across tbe widest part 

of the baok. He stood three feet nine laches high." 

But the breed is not now of an ennrmoas size ; " thejr 
ordinary weigbt," says Mr. ¥., " average)" from 12 to 
15 saore, and some will at two years 
old weigh 20 soore "—that is 240 to 
3O0, or in tbe latter case 400 pounds. 
With a view of lessening the aiie of 
the old Berkshires, improving the Sa- 
vor of their flesh, and renMleriag it 
more delieale, they have been crossed 
witb the Chinese, Siamese, and Neapo- 
litan swine; and the produce has a 
greater aptitude to fatten, but are lass 
hardy than tha old slock. 

The Essex lauD, Gg. 73, is oae 
. of the most highly esteemed in Eng- 
land. They «e said lo be indebted 
for their Improvement lo various cross- 
es, especially with the Neapolitan and 
Berkshire breeds. Those most es- 
teemed are enlirelf black. The late 
Lord Webtebf is believei) lo have 
been tbe great improver of the Essex 

K"gs. It is this family of swine whiob 
IS attained such celebrity of late 
years in the bandi of W. F. HobMs, 
Esq., of Marks Hall, Esaei. There 
■*" — ""- appears to be a family of the Sussex 

Xdfrf M-fMm't Sua Bmd-Fit. It ,„{ne wjiipj, ^^e similar, if Ool idenlj. 

theless have their good qualities, though aptitude to I oal with these, and are said lo have been Improved 
ikllen does not rank among the number, for they con- by the Western family. 

stim'e proportionally a much larger qnantity of food Mr. Stevens, author of " Tht Book <^ thi Farm," 
(ban they repay; bnl Ibe females produce large Utters, | remark) — "At to the breed wbtob ^ow* the great- 
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«l disposition to fallen, together irith a, dae proportion 
of IcBD, I never Mw one to eqnsl ths.! which wM 
OrigiDated by Lord Wealern, in Ebmz. I received a 
present of a. young boar and sow of tbat breed from Lord 
Fanmure, snd had the breed for ten J'eam; and mch 
waa ibe bigb eondition conilantly maintained bj the 
pis! on what the; could pink up at the iteadiag, be- 
tides the Teed ofturneps supplied them daily, that one 
could be killed at anj time for the table «■ a porkliog. 
They were exoeedingl; |;entle, indio- 
poaed to travel far, not very prolific, 
hovevet; but could attain, it kept od, 
to a great weight; and so compact in 
Gh-id, and smnll of hone and oBal, 
tbat tbey invariably yielded a greater 
weight of pork than was Judged of be- 
forebeingBlaughtered. The ofl'al waa 
■nial,l and more delicious ham waa 
sever cured than they afibrded . 

The improved fiurrou ■keed, &g. 
74, is spoken of by Mr. YonATT in 
mry favorable terms. He aajs: "On 
the whole, there are few better breeds 
to be found in the kinffdam, perhaps, 
than the improved Suffolk pigs; they 
are wcll-formod, compact, short-leg- 
ged, hardy animals, equal in point of 
value to the bent of lbs Essex, and 
mperior in eons ti tut Ion, and oonse- 
qoently better adapted for general 
keep, and espsctally for the cottager. 
The greater part of the pigs at Prinoe 
Albert's farm, near Windsor, are of 
the improved Suffolk breed — that ia 
to say, the Suffolk crossed with Berk- 
■hire and Cbiwse, They are small in liie, with 
roQnd bulky bodies, short legs, small heads, and fat 
cheeks. Those arising from the Berkshire and Suffolk 
are not so well shaped as those derived from the Chi- 
nese and Suffolk, being coarser, longer leggsd, and more 
prominent about the hipi. Many of 
the improved Buffolki breed well, at ft 
year or fifteen months old, weigh from 
12 to 16 or 18 eoore, [!60 to 300 or 
930 pounds;] at this age they make 
fine bacon hogs. The sucking pigt 
and porkers are also very delicate and 
delicious." 

This is the variety vhich has been 
introduced Into thia country by Wh. 
Sticekct, Esq., of Bostun, whose fine 
pigs have frequently been notioed in 
the public jonrnal*. 

CHiHxst BwiNK, fig. 75.— The va- 
rious Asiatic races of smne, have been 
greatly instrumental In improving the 
English breeds. The Siamese, as well 
•3 several varieties of the Chinese, 
were long since resorted to for the pur- 
pose of lessening the bone and increaa- 
ing the fattening tei>denoy of the Euro- 
pean races. Mr. YoiTArT observet 
that there are two distinct varieties 
of the Chinese — " the vAitt and the 
Much ; both," he savs, " fatten readily, 
bat From their dimtnutive size attain no grettt weight. 
They are smalt in limb, round in body, short in the 
heai], wide in the cheek, and high in the ohine; eovered 
with very fine bristles -growing from an exceedingly 
thin ^in, and not peculiarly symmelrioal, for when fat 
the head is so buried in the neck that little more than 
the tip of the snout is visible. The pure Chinese 
hog is too delicate and aoscepllhle of cold ever to be- 
oome A (leally profitable animal in this coimtry; it is 



difficult to rear, and the sows are not good nnrses; 
but one or two judicious crosses have in a manner 
nentraliied it. " This bread will fatten rsadilj and o« 
a comparatively small quantity of food; and Ibe fleah 
il exceedingly delicate, but does not make good bacon, 
and is oflen too fat and luly to be generally esteemed as 

The best of the LiNCOLNiHiai bbeed appear to be 
good bogs. Mr. YovATT thus describes them: — " The 



ImymKd Btftilk fita.r-Pi(. 74. 
true Lincolnshire pigs are white, with long, straif^ 
bodies, round earcasaes, fine skins, and few brisllee; 
the heads are well formed and of moderate site, and 
the ears erect, pointing somewhat forward, and curling 
slightly at the tip9{ the hair is long and fine, hut 



eoaaty. This breed was formerly considered snperiw 
to any but the Berkshire in point of form and value, 
they being eaaily falteiked, and the fieeh being tender 
and of fine flavor { with care tbey will reaoh 45 or M 
stone of 14 Ihs. to the stone, [700 lbs.;] and many at 
a year and a half will weigh 25 or 30 stone, [490 lo 
S20 lbs.] They certainly do not attain to their matu- 
rity as early as some of the smaller breeds, but a^e 
notwithstanding this, profitable animals, and good, 
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aoand, handsome stook. A oross between the Lin> 
cohi and Chinese pigs is prodaotive of an animal 
presenting a great tendency to fatten, and a small 
eater. 

The old breed of this oonntry, are long-legged, nar- 



It 



row-backed, ungainly animals, with thick skins covered 
with short, thick hair; the head is large, the forehead 
wide, and the ears set far apart. They are far from 
being profitable animals, being enormoos eaters and 
fattening bat poorly.'' 



GOV. WRIGHT'S ADDRESS/ 

M th€ ExhibUion i^f the NtwYork Stat* Jig, Sociitjf, Sept. 16, 1847. 



Mr. President^ and Oentlemen <if th$ State Agricul^ 
twal Saeiety : — Had it been my purpose to entertain 
yoa with a eologiam upon the great interest confided 
to year care, the Agriculture of the State, I should find 
myself forestalled by the exhibition which surrounds us, 
and which has pronounced that eulogy to the eye, much 
more forcibly, impressively, eloquently, than I could 
Command language to pronounce it to the ear of this 
as^mbiy. 

Had 1 mistakenly proposed to address to you a dis- 
course upon agricultural production, this exhibition 
would have driven me from my purpose, b^ the convic- 
tion that I am a backward and scarcely initiated scho- 
lar, standing in the presence of masters, with the least 
instructed and experienced of whom, it would be my 
dutv to change places. 

The agriculture of our state, far as it yet is from 
maturity and perfection, has already become an art, a 
science, a profession, in which he who would instruct 
must be first himself instructed far beyond the advance- 
ment of him who now addresses ^ou. 

The pervading character of this gfreat and vital inte- 
rest, however ; its intimate connection with the wants, 
comforts, and interests of every man in every employ- 
ment and calling in life; and its controllin^g relations to 
the oomroerce, manufactures, substantial independence, 
and general health and prosperity of our whole people, 
present abundant subjects for contemplation upon occa- 
sions like this, without attempting to explore the depths, 
or to define the principles of a science so profound, and, 
to the uninitiated, so difficult as is that of agriculture. 

Agricultural production is the sub-stratum of the 
whole superstructure; the great element which spreads 
the sail and impels the car of commerce, and moves the 
hands and turns the machinery of manufacture. The 
earth is the common mother of^all, in whatever employ- 
ment engaged, and the fruits gathered from its bosom , 
are alike the indispensable nutriment and support of all. 
The productions of its surface and the treasures of its 
mines, are the material upon which the labor of the ag- 
riculturist, the merchant, and the manufacturer, are 
alike bestowed, and are the prise for which all alike 
toU. , 

The active stimulus which urges all forward, excites 
industry, awakens ingenuity, and brings out invention, 
is the prospect or the nope of a market for the productions 
of their labor.' Thefarmer produces to sell; the mer- 
chant purchases to sell; and the manufacturer fabricates 
to sell. Self-consumption of their respective goods, 
although an indispensable necessit;^ of life, is a mere inci- 
dent in the mind impelled to acquisition. To gain that 
which is not produced or acquired , by the sale of that 
which is possessed, is the great struggle of laboring man. 
Agricultural production is the first in order, the 
strongest in necessity, and the highest in usefulness, in 
this whole system of acquisition. The other branches 
stand upon it, are sustained by it, and without it could 
not exist. Still it has been almost uniformly, as the 
whole history of our state and country will show, the 
most neglected. Apprenticeship, education, a specific 
ooufse of systematic instruction, has been, time out of | 

^M ■»■■■■ ^ 

* Most of oar readers are already apprised of the sudden demise 
of Oov. Wbiort, at hi^ residenee in Canton, on the 97th of 
Aoffiut. This address was completed the ereninf before his 
death, and was read at tho Exhibition, bj the Hon. Joen A. Skx. 



mind, considered an indispensable pre-requisite to a 
creditable or successful engagement in commercial or 
mechanical pursuits; while to know how to wield the 
axe, to hold the plow, and to swing the scythe, has been 
deemed sufficient to entitle the possessor of that know- 
ledge to the first place, and the highest wages in agri- 
cultural employment. 

A simple principle of prodnotion and of trade, always 
practically applieo to manufactures and commerce, that 
the best and cneapest article will command the market, 
and prove the most profitable to the producer and the 
seller, because mcMit beneficial to the buyer and consu- 
mer, is but beginning to receive its application to agri- 
culture. The merchant, who, from a more extensive 
acquaintance with his occupation, a more attentive ob- 
servation of the markets, better adapted means, uid a 
more careful application of sound judgment, twtiriiw 
energy and prudent industry, can boy the best and sou 
the cheapest, has alwajrs been seen to be the earliest 
and surest to accomplish the great object of bis class, 
an independence for himself. . So the mechanic, who, 
from a more thorough instruction in the principles and 
handicraft of his trade^ or a more intense application of 
mind and judgment with labor, can improve the articles 
he fabricates, or the machinery and moues of their manu- 
facture, and can thus produce the best and sell the 
cheapest, has always been seen to reach the same ad- 
vantage over his competitors, with equal readiness and 
certainty; and that these results should follow these 
means and efforts, has been considered natural and mia- 
voidable. 

Still the agriculturijt has been content to follow in the 
beaten track, to pursue the course his fathers have ever 
pursued, and to depend on the earth, the seasons, 
good fortune, and providence, for a crop, indulging the 
hope that high prices may compensate for diminished 
quantity or inferior quality. It has scarcely occuri^ 
to him that the study of the principles of his profession 
had anything to do with his success as a farmer, or that 
what he had demanded from his soils should be con- 
sidered in connection with what he is to do for them, 
and what he is about to ask them to perform. He has 
almost overlooked the vital fact, that his lands, like his 
patient teams, require to be fed to enable them to per- 
form well, and especially has he neglected to consider 
that there is a like connection between the quantity and 
quality of the food thev are to receive, and the service 
to be required from them. Ready, almost always, to 
the extent of their ability, to make advances for the pur- 
chase of more lands, how few of our farmers, in ttie 
comparison, are willing to make the necessary outlays 
for tne profitable improvement of the land they have I 

These and kindred subjects, are beginning to oocopj 
the minds of our farmers, and the debt they owe to this 
society for its efforts to awaken their attention to these 
important facts, and to supply useful and practical in- 
formation in regard to them, is gradtially receiving a 
just appreciation, as the assemblage which surrounds us, 
and the exhibitions upon this ground, most gratifyingly 
prove. 

Many of our agriculturists are now vigorously com- 
mencing the study of their soils, the adaptation of their 
manures to the soil and the crop, the natures of the 
plants they cultivate, the food they require, and the best 
methods of administering that food to produoe health 
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tad f Igor and fruit; and they are becoming convinced 
that to understand how to plow and sow and reap, is 
not the whole education of a farmer; bat that it is quite 
as important to know what land is prepared for the 
plow, and what seed it will bring to a harvest worthy 
of the labors of the sickle. Experience is steadily prov« 
ing tkat, by a due attention to these considerations, a 
better article, doubled in quantitVi may be produced 
from the same acre of ground, witn a small proportion- 
ate increase of labor and expense, and that the farmer 
who pursues this improved system of agriculture, can, 
like the merchant and mechanic referred to, enter the 
market with a better production ^ at a cheaper price, 
than his less enterprising competitor. 

This chantre in the agriculture of our state and conn- 
try, opens to the mind reflections of the most obeerisg 
character. If carried out to its legitimate results, it 
promises a competition among our farmers, not to ob- 
tain the highest prices for inferior productions, but to 
produce the most, the best, and the cheapest of the ne- 
cessaries of human life. It promises agricultural pros- 
Serity, with cheap and gooa bread, furnished in abun- 
anoe to all who will eat within the rule prescribed to 
fallen man, in the sacred volume of the Divine law. 

Steady resolution and persevering energy, are requi- 
site to carry forward these improvements to that degree 
of perfection dictated alike by interest and by doty ; and 
the stimulus of a steady and remunerating market will 
rouse that resoiution and nerve that energy. Without 
this enoouragement m prospect, few will persevere in 
making improvements which require close and constant 
mental application, as well as severe physical labtir. 
Agriculture will never be healthfully^ or profitably 
prosecuted by him whose controlling object is his own 
consumption. The hope of gain is the motive power to 
human industry, and is as necessary to the farmer as 
to the merchant or manufacturer. All Who labor are 
equally stimulated by the prospect of a market which 
is to remunerate them for their toil, and without this 
hope neither mental activity, nor physical energy, will 
oharacterize their exertions. True it is that the far- 
mers of our country, as a class, calculate less closely 
the profits of their labor and capital, than men engaged 
in most other pursuits, and are content with lower rates 
of gain. The most of them own their farms, their 
stocks and farming implements, unencumbered by debt. 
Their business gives but an annual return. They live 
frugally, labor patiently and faithfully, and at the close 
of the year, its expenses are paid from its proceeds, the 
balance remaining oeing accounted the profits of the year. 
Although a moderate sum, it produces contentment, 
without a computation of the rate per cent, upon the 
capital invested, or the wages it will pay to the propri- 
etor and the members of his family. 1 he result is an 
advance in the great object of human labor, and, if not 
rapid, it is safe and certain. It is a surplus beyond the 
expenses of living, to be added to the estate, and may 
be repeated in each revolving year. 

If, however, this sivplus is left upon the hands of the 
farmer, in his own proaucts, for which there is no mar- 
ket, his energies are paralyzed, his spirits sink, and he 
scarcely feels that the year has added to his gains. He 
•ees little encouragement in toiling on^ to cultivate be- 
yond his wants, productions whion will not sell ; and 
the chances are, that his farm is neglected, his husband- 
ry becomes bad, and his gains in fact cease. 

To continue a progressive state of improvement In 
agriculture, then, anoT to give energy atad prosperity to 
this great and vital branch of human industry, a health- 
ful and stable market becomes indispensable, and no ob- 
ject should more carefully oeoupy the attention of the 
urmers of the United States. 

Deeply impressed with the convictiou of this truth, 
benevolent minds have cherished the idea that a domes- 
tic market, to be influenced only by our own national 
policy, would be so far preferable, in stability and cer- 
tainty, to the open market of the commercial world, as 
to have persuaued themselves that a sufficient market 
tot our agricultural products is thus attainable. It is 
not dengned to discuss the soundness of this theory, i 
where it can be reduced to practice ) but only to inquire | 



whether the state of this eountnr, the condition of its 
society, and the tendency and inclination of its popola* 
tiou, as to their industrial pursuits, are such, at the pre* 
sent time, or can be expected to be such for generations 
yet to come, as to render it possible to consume vritbin 
the country the surplus of the productions of our agri- 
culture. The theory of an exclusively domestic mar- 
ket for this great domestic interest, is certainly a very 
beautiful one, as a theory, and can searcely fail to strike 
the mind favorably upon a first impression. Still, ex- 
amination has produced difierences of opinion between 
statesmen of equal intelligence and patnotism, as to its 
influences upon the happiness and prosperity of a coun* 
try and its population. Any examination of this ques- 
tion would lead to a discussion properiy considered po- 
litical, if not partisan, Hud all snob discussions it is my 
settled purpose to avoid, as inappropriate to the place 
and the occasion. 

I simply propose to inquire as to a fact, which must 
control the application of theories and principles of po- 
litical economy touching this point, to our country and 
its agricultural population, without raising any questiim 
as to the wisdom of the one, or the soundness of ti.e 
other. Is the consumption of this country equal to iis 
agricultural production, or can it become so within any 
calculable period of years ? How is the fact ? May T 
not inquire without giving ofiTenee, or transcending the 
limits 1 have prescribed for myweM in the discussion f 
Can a fair examination, scrupulously confined to this 
point, take a political bearing, or disturb a political 
feeling ? It is certainly not my design to wound the 
feelings of any member of the society, or of any citizen 
of the country ; and I have convinced myself that I may 
make this inquiry, and express the ccHiclusions of my 
own mind as to the result, without doing either. If I 
shall prove to be in error, it will be an error as to the 
fact inquired after, and not as to the soundness of the 
principle in political economy dependent upon the fact 
for its application, because as to the sounoness of the 
principle, I attempt no discussion and oflier no opinion. 
It will be an error as to the applicability of a theory to 
our country, and not as to the wisdom ur policy oi' the 
theory itself, because of the soundness, or unsoundness 
of the theory, when it can be praotioally applied, I stu- 
diously refrain from any expression, as inappropriate 
here. With the indulgenoe of the society, I will inquire 
as to the fact. 

Our country is very wide and very new. It embraces 
every variety of climate and soil most favorable to ag- 
ricultural pursuits. It produces already almost eveiy 
agricultural staple, and the most important are the or- 
dinary productions of extensive section's of the country, 
and are now sent to the markets in great abundance. 

Tet our agriculture is in its infancy almost eveiy- 
where^ and at its maturity nowhere. It is believed to 
be entirely safe to assume that there is not one. single 
agricultural county in the whole Union, filled up in an 
agricultural sense— not one snob county which has not 
yet land to be brought into enltivation, and much mora 
land, the cultivation of which is to be materially im- 
proved, before It ean be considered as having reached 
the measure of its capacity for production. If this be 
true of the best cultivated agricultural county in the 
Union, how vast is the proportion of those counties 
which have entire townships, and of the states, whioh 
have not merely counties, but entire diaytricts, yet wholW 
unpeopled, and unreclaimed from the wilderness state f 

When to this broad area of the agricultural field of 
our country, we add our Immense territories, organized 
and unorganised, who oan compote the agricultural ca- 
pacities of the United States, or fix a limit to the period 
when our surplus Agricultural productions will increase 
with increasing years and population? Compare the 
census of 1890 fluid 1840 with the map of the Union, 
and witness the increase of population in the new states, 
which are almost exclusively agricultural, and who can 
doubt the strong and resistless inclination of our people 
to this pursuit ? 

Connect with these oonsiderations of extent of coun- 
try, diversity of soils, varieties of climate, and partial and 
imperfeot ooltivation, the preaent agrjeulturafproap^g 
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of this country. Witness the rapid advances of the last 
dosen years in the character of oar cultivationi the qnal- 
itT and quantity of our productions from a ^ven breadth 
of land, and the improvements in all the implements by 
which the labor of the farmer is assisted and appliea. 
Mark the vast change in the current of educated mind 
of the country ) in respect to this pursuit ; the awakened 
attention to its hij^h respectability as a profession, to its 
safety from hazards, to its healthfulness to mind and 
body, and to its productiveness. Listen to the calls for 
information, for education, upon agricultural subjects, 
and to the demands that this education shall constitute 
a department in the great and all pervading system of 
our common school educatiom a subject at this moment 
receiving the especial attention, and being pressed for- 
ward by the renewed energies of this society. Behold 
the numbers of professors, honored with the nighest tea- 
timonials of learning conferred in our country, devoting 
their lives to geological and chemical researches calcu- 
lated to evolve the laws of nature connected with agri- 
cultural production. Go into our colleges and institu* 
tions of learning, and count the young men toiling in- 
dustriously for their diplomas, to qualify themselves to 
become practical and successful farmers, already con- 
vinced that egually with the clerical, the legal, and the 
medical professions, that of agriculture requires a 
thorough and systematic education, and its sncoessfol 
practice the exercise of an active mind devoted to dili- 
gent study. 

Apply these bright, and brightening prospects to the 
almost boundless agricultural field of our country, with 
its varied and salubrious climate, its fresh and unbroken 
soils, its cheap lands and fee simple titles, and who can 
hope, if he would, to turn the inclinations of our people 
from this fair field of labor and of pleasure ? Here the 
toil which secures a certain independence is sweetened 
by the constant and constantly varying exhibitions of 
nature in her most lovely forms* and cheered by the most 
benignant manifestations of the wonderful power and 

foodness of Nature's God. Cultivated by tne resolute 
ands and enlightened minds of freemen, owners of the 
■oil, properly educated, as farmers, under a wise and 
just administration of a system of liberal public instruc- 
tion, should and will be, and aided by the researches of 
Seology and chemistry, who can calculate the extent of 
le harvests to be gathered from this vast field of wisely 
directed human industry ? 

The present surplus of bread-stufi^ of this country, 
could not have been presented in a more distinct and 
interesting aspect tnan during the present year. A 
famine in Europe, as wide-spread as it has been devas- 
tating and terrible, has made its demands upon Ameri- 
can supplies, not simply to the extent of the ability of 
the suffering to purchase food, but in superadded ap- 
peals to American sympathy in favor of the destitute 
and starving. Every call upon our markets ha« been 
fully met, and the heart of Europe has been filled with 
warm and grateful responses to the benevolence of our 
oouniry, and of our countrymen, and yet the avenues of 
commerce are filled with the productions of American 
agriculture. Surely the consumption of this country is 
not now. equal to its agricultural production. 

If such is our surplus in the present limited extent 
and imperfect condition of our agriculture, can we hope 
that an exclusive domestic market is possible, to furnish 
a demand lor its mature abundance ? In this view of 
this great and growing interest, can we see a limit to 
the period, when the United States will present, in the 
commercial markets of the world, large surpluses nf all 
the varieties of bread-stufis, of beef, pork, butter, cheese, 
cotton, tobacco, and rice, beyond the consumption of our 
own country ? An4 who, with the experience of the last 
few years before him, can doubt that the time is now at 
hand, wheu the two great staples of wool and hemp 
will be added to the list of our exportations? 

These considerations, and others of a kindred cha- 
racter, which time will not permit me to detail, seem to 
me, with unfeigned deference, to prove that the agricul- 
ture of the United States, for an indefinite period yet to 
come, must continue to yield annual supplies of our 
principal staples, far beyond any possible aemand of the 



domestic market, and must therefore remainj as it now 
is and has ever been, an exporting interest. As such, 
it must have a direct concern in the foreign trade an4 
commerce of the country, and in all the regulations of 
our own and of foreign governments which affect eiihcTi 
equal to its interest in a stable and adequate market. 

If this conclusion be sound, then our farmers mu^t sur- 
render the idea of a domestic market to furnish the de- 
mand, and measure the value of their productions, and 
must prepare themselves to meet the competition of the 
commercial world in the markets of the commercial 
world, in the sale of the fruits of their labor. The 
marts of commerce must be their market, and the de- 
mand and supply which meet in those marts must govern 
their prices. The demand for home consumption, as an 
element in that market, must directljr and deeply inter- 
est them, and should be carefully cultivated ana encour- 
aged, while all the other elements acting with it, and 
constituting together the demand of the market, should 
be studied with equal carC) and» so far as may be in their 
power, and consistent with other and paramount duties^ 
should be cherished with equal care. 

Does any one believe, that for generations yet to 
come« the agricultural operations of the United States 
are to be circumscribed within narrower comparative 
limits than the present ; or that the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the country are to bear a less ratio to our 
population and consumption than they now do ? I can* 
not suppose that any citizen, who has given his atten- 
tion to the considerations which have been su(rgeste4, 
finds himself able to adopt either of these opinions. Op 
the contrary, I think a fair examination must satisnr 
every mind that our agricultural surplus, for an indefi- 
nite future period, must increase much more rapidly 
than our population and the demand for domestic con- 
sumption. This I believe would be true without the 
efforts of associations, such as this, to improve our ag- 
riculture. The condition of the country, and the incU- 
nation and preference of our population for agriculturfjl 
pursuits, would render this result unavoidable ; and if 
this be so, when tl.e impetus given to agricultural pro- 
duction by the improvements of the day ; the indiviaual 
and associated enorts constantly making to push fot* 
ward these improvements with an accelerated move- 
ment ; th^ mass of educated mind turned to scientific 
researches in aid of agricultural labor } the dawning 
of a systematic and umversal agricultural education'; 
aud the immense bodies of cheap, and fresh, and fertile 
lands, whidh in\rite the application of an improved agn- 
culture, are added to the account, who can measure the 
extent or duration of our agricultural surplus, or doubt 
the soundness of the conclusion, that the export trade 
must exercise a great influence upon the market for the 
agricultural productions of the country |br a long series 
of years to come ? 

' Such is the conclusion to which my mind is forced, 
from an examination of this subject, in its domestic as- 
pect simply ; but there is another now presented of vast 
magnitiioe and engrossing interest, and demanding alike 
from the citiaen and the statesman of this republic, the 
most careful consideration. All will at once understand 
me as referring to the changes and promises of change 
in the policy of the principal commercial nations of the 
world, toucbing their trade in the productions of agri- 
culture. By a single step, which was nothing less tnan 
commercial revolution. Great Britain practically ipade 
the change as to her trade ; and subsequent events have 
c'othed. with the appearance of almost super-human 
sagacity, the wisdom which thus prepared that country 
to meet the visitation of famine, which has so soon fol- 
lowed, without the additional evil of tramplin<T down 
the systems of law to minister to the all-controlling ne- 
cessities of hunger. Changes similar in character, and 
measurably equal in extent, though in many cases 
temporary in duration, have been adopted by several 
other European governments, under circumstances which 
render it very doubtful how soon, if ever, a return will 
be made to the former policy of a close trade in the 
necessaries of human jliie. 

New markets of vast extent and incalculable value, 
have thus been opened for 6ur agricultural surplus^ the 
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durability and steadiiiMf of which it is impos^ible yet 
to measore with oertaiDty. It is in our power to say, 
however, that a great body of provocations to ooonter- 
vailinff restrictive commercial regulations, is now re' 
moved, in some instances permanently, and in others 
temporarily in f«irm ; and it would seem to be the part 
of wisdom, for the agrioultore of this country, by fur- 
nishing these markets to the extent of the demand, with 
the best articles, at the fairest prices, to show to those 
countries, and tneir respective governments, that re* 
ciprocal commercial regulations, if they ofler no other 
and higher attractions, present to their people a safe- 
guard against starvation. 

Such IS the connection, now^ betv^een our agriculture 
and the export trade and foreign market, andthese re- 
lations are to be extended and strengthened, rather 
than circumscribed and weakened, by our a^cultural 
advances. The consumption of the countir is far short 
of its production, and cannot become equal to it within 
any calculable period. On the contrary, the excess of 
production is to increase with the increase of population 
and settlement, and the improvements in agriculture 
and agriculturad education. These appear to me to be 
(acts, arising from the condition of our country, and the 
tastes and inclinations of our people, fixed beyond the 
power of change, and to whion theories and principles 
of political economv must be conibrmed, to be made 
practically applicable to us. 

The Amencan farmer, then, while carefully studying, 
as he should not fail to do, the necessities, the wanis 
and the tastes of all classes of consumers of his produc- 
tions in his own country, must not limit his researches for 
a market within those narrow bounds. He must extend 
his observations along the avenues of commerce, as far 
as the commerce of his country extends, or can be ex* 
tended, and instruct himself as to the necessities, and 
wants and tastes of the consumers of agricultural pro- 
ductions in other countries . He must observe attentively 
the course of trade, and the causes calculated to exeft 
a favorable or adverse influenpe upon it ; watch closely 
the commercial policy of otner countries, and guard 
vigilantly that of his own ; accommodate his produc- 
tions, as far as may be, to the probable demanos upon 
the market, and understand how to prepare them for 
the particular market for which they are designed. 
Next to the production of the best article at the cheap- 
est price, its presentation in the market in the best order 
and most inviting condition, is important to secure to the 
farmer a ready and remuneratips market. 

So ionfi as our agricultural shall continue to be an ex* 
porting interest, these considerations, as' second only to 
the science of production itself, will demand the careful 
attention and study of dor farmers, and in any well di- 
f^ested system of agricultural education, its connection 
with manufactures and the mechanic arts, with com- 
merce, with the commercial policy of our own and 
other countries, and with the domestic and foreign mai'- 
kets^ should hold a prominent place. A thorough and 
continued education in these collateral, but highly ne- 
cessary branches of knowledge to the farmer, wfllprove 
extensively useful to the American pitizen, beyond their 
application to the production and sale of the fruits of 
his labor. They will qualify him the niore safely and 
intelligently to discharge the duties of a freeman ,* and, 
if called by his fellow citisens to do so, the more bene- 
floial^ to serve his slate and oountry in legislative and 
other public trusts. 

I hope I may ofi*er another opinion in this connection, 
without giving offence, or tresspassing upon the propri- 
eties of the place and occasion. It is that this education 
in the just and true connection between the agrioultura), 
the commercial, and the manufacturing interests of our 
country, equally and impartially disseminated among 
the classes of citizens attached to each of these great 
branches of labor, would effectually put an end to the 
jealousies too frequently excited : demonstrating to every 
mind, so educated, that, so far from either being in anv 
degree the natural antagonist of the Other, they are all 
parts of one great and naturally harmonious system of 
human industiy, of which a fair encouragement to any 
part is a benefit to all ; and that all invidioaa and par- 



tial encouragement to any part, at the expense of any 
other part, will prove to be an injurv to all. The edu- 
cation proposed will do all that can be done to mark the 
true line between natura and healthfjil encoiiragement 
to either interest, and an undue attempt to advance 
any one, at the expense of the uniteo system, n^erely 
producing an unnatural and artificial i elation and action, 
which cannot fail to work disease and injury. 

The labors of this society, and of kindred associa- 
tions, have done much to inform thC' minds of our far- 
mers in these collateral branches of knowledge useful to 
them, and much remains to be done* The science of 
producttion claims the first place, and is a wide field, as 
yet so imperfectly cultivated as to afford little time for 
collateral labors. To secure a stable and healthful mar- 
ket, and to learn how to retain and improve it, also 
opens an extensive field for the mental labors and ener- 
gies of the farmer. Between these objects the relation 
h intimate and the dependence mutual. The produc- 
tion makes the market, and the market sustains the 
production. The prospect of a market stimulates to 
activity in the field of production, and the fruits of that 
activity urge the mind to make the prospect real. Suc- 
cess in both contributes to the health and vigor and 
prosperity of sgriculture, and of that prosperity com- 
merce and manufactures cannot- fail largely to partake* 

All are vrilling to promote the cause of agriculture 
in our State and country. Most are ready to lend an 
active co-operation, and all are cheerful^ to see accom 
plished anv valuable improvement in this great branch 
of productive industry The difficulty hitherto has been 
in adopting any general plan to effect this desirable ob« 
ject. Hence, most usnailjr, when the public mind has 
been awakened to the subject, arbitrary, and in many 
cases visionary experiments have been introduced, based 
upon no philosophical investigation of cause and effect, 
but upon some accidental tnal, by a single individual, 
of some novel mode of culture, which, under the cir- 
cumstances attending the experiment, has met with 
success. This single experiment, without an enquiry 
into, or a knowledge of the cause which, in the given 
case, has secured the successful result, is at once re- 
commended as an infallible rule of husbandry. The publi- 
cation and dissemination of detached experiments of 
this character, for a long period, constituted the most 
material additions to the stock of literary information 
connected vrith agriculture, supplied to pur farmers ; 
while many of the experiments were too intricate and 
complicated to be reduced to practice with any cenainty 
of accuracy, and others were so expensive that the 
most perfect success would not warrant the outlay.— 
Unsuccessful attempts to follow the directions given for 
making these experiments, brought what came to bd 
denominated " book farming,'^ into great disrepute with 
the indnstrious, frugal and successful farmers of the 
country, and excited a jealousy of, and a prejudice 
against this description of information upon agricultural 
scmjects, which it has cost jrears of patient and unceas- 
ing effort in any measure to allay, and which are not 
yet removed. 

In the mean time geological research, heretofore prin- 
cipally oonfined to investigaticins into the mineral king- 
dom proper, has been extended to its legitimate office, 
and has brought within its examinations the formatioa 
of the various soils, and. their minute constituent parts. 
Chemistry has commenced where ^logy closed, and 
by a careful analysis' of these constituents of the various 
soils, of the principal a^cuhural products, and of the 
usual manures, is laboring to establish upon philosophi- 
cal principles, the true relations between the soil and 
the manure to be applied, and between both and tha 
crop to be planted and produced. It is seeking out, 
witn rapid success, the appropriate food of the various 
vegetables cultivated by the farmer, the soils and ma- 
nures in which the food for each is found, and the way 
in whioh it may be most successfully administered. So 
,with the food of the domestic animals, and the most 
eoonomioal manner of feeding it. 

These investigations are the reverse of the former 
system of arbitrary experiments. There a result was 
m«de to jjpsiifjr the arbitracy mean* adopted to prodnoe 
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it. Here oanses are ascertained, and*, bein^r so ascer- 
tained, are relied npoo to prodaoe their natural effect, 
which effect is the result songht. 

The importance of this f^eat subject is effectually 
arousing tne attention of the literary and scientific men 
of the country^ and the success already experienced is 
drawing to these researches minds qualified for the la- 
bor, and energies equal to its rapid advancement. The 
progress made is bringing together the unsettled mind 
of the country, and producing the very general impres- 
sion that the time has arrived when the foundations of 
a systematic, practical agricultural education should be 
laid, and the superstructure commenced. 

It is universally conceded that agriculture has shared 
but lightly in the fostering care ana government patron- 
age which have been liberally extended to commerce 
and manufactures, nor is it believed that additional pub- 
lic expenditure is necessary to enable^ the State to do 
all that can reasonably be required of it, to accomplish 
this great object. Our educational funds are rich, and 
thQ colleges, academies and common schools of the 
State share liberally in the distributions from theth, 
while a Normal School, for the education of teachers, 
instituted at the seat of government, is also mainly sup- 
ported from these funds. These institutions present the 
organization, through which, perhaps better than 
through any independent channel, this instruction can 
be universally disseminated among the agricultural pop- 
ulation of the State. The annual additions to the 
school district libraries may be made with reference to 
this branch of education, and thus place within the 
reach of all the disooveries as they progress, and the 
roles of husbandry deduced from them, as they shall be 
settled and given to the public from the pens of the 
competent professors engaged in pursuing the research- 
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This society, and like associations, may, through appro- 

griate committees, their corresponding secretaries, pub- 
c spirited commercial men, and otherwise, collect and 
embody in their transactions, facts and information re- 
specting the markets, foreign and domestic ; the present 
and probable supply of agricultural products ; the mode 
and manner of presenting the principal productions in 
the various markets in the most acceptable form ; the 
state and prospects of trade at home and abroad, and 
the chaBges present and prospective in the. commercial 
policy or oar own and other countries, with th6 proba- 
ole influenoes upon the agricultural market. The com- 
mercial and agricultural press will doubtless come pow- 
erfully to the aid of the associations, in all efforts of 
this character, and having these great objects in view. 

In this way tbe foundation may be gradually laid* 
and the materials collected for the commencement of 
those agricultural studies, which time and application, 
^nth the constant evidence of their utility in practice, 
would ripen into a system, to be engraiTted upon the 
course 01 regular studies pursued in the colleges, acad- 
emies and common schools, and made a branch of the 
studies of the male classes in the Normal School, plaoed 
under the superintendence of an instructor selected for 
the purpose, and qualified to prepare. his elasses for 
teaching the studies in the oonunon schools of the 
State. 

Thus a generation of farmers would soon come for- 
ward, well educated in the great and essential principles 
of agricultural production'; in the true relations exist- 
ing between agriculture, commerce and manufactures, 
and in the adaptation and prepa«>ation of their products 
for the agricultural markets. Such farmers, with the 
oonfinued aid of the schools in which they were taught, 
would become the best manual labor instructors for 
their successors. 

The passage of time reminds me that I am extend- 
ing these remarks beyond the proprieties of the occasion 
and the patience of my audience. A single reflection 
shall close them. 

However confidently the opinion may be entertained 
that other ciretunstances and relations might present a 
prospect for the agriculture of our state ana country 
nore stable, independent and flattering, certain it is, 



that the future here opened is full of cheering promise. 
We see in it the strongest possible security for our be* 
loved country, through an indefinite period, against the 
scourge of famine. Our varied soil and 'climate and 
agriculture double this security, as the disease and fai- 
lure of any one crop will not, as a necessary conse- 
quence, reduce any class of our population to an expo- 
sure to death from hunger. We see also, in addition to 
feeding ourselves, that our stirplns is almost, if not al- 
together, sufficient, if faithfully and prudentJv applied, 
even now to drive famine from the length and breadth of 
Europe. And that it is in our power, by faithful men- 
tal and physical application, soon to malce it equal to 
the expulsion of hunger from the commercial world. 
We see that, dependent upon the commercial markets, 
our agriculture may bring upon our country a high de- 
gree of prosperity, and enable ns^ when extraordinary 
occasions shall call for its exercise, to practice a na- 
tional benevolence as grateful to the nearts of the 
humane as to the wants of the destitute. And we see 
that by the wider diffusion and more secure establish- 
ment of a successful agriculture among our citizens, as a 
permanent employment, we are lairing broader and 
deeper the foundations of our free institutions, the pride 
and glory of our country, and prized- by its freemen as 
their richest earthly blessing ; the history of all civil 
flfovemment, confirmed by the experience of this repnb* 
lie, furnishing demonstrative proof that a well educated, 
industribus, and independent yeomanry, are the safest 
repository of freedom and free institutions. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

•••••• 

Coal Ashbs for B1a.nt7rs.-^M., Allegany Co.. 
Pa. So far as our observation goes, coal ashes are not 
a very valuable manure; we think they do, however, 
generally produce some benefit. On heavy soils, their 
mechanics effect is favorable in making the soil more 
open. Sometimes they contain iron and sulphur in so 
large quantities as to render their application injurious 
to vegetation. Mixing them with fresh lime or strong 
wood ashes, might in such cases be useful. 

CiDBR Mill— AiAcRniB for Paring Fruit^- 
Drt-Housk. — S. , Lynchburgh, Ya. Perhaps Bootius's 
mill, for cut and description of which see Cultivator, 
vol. VII.. p. 109, migh» answer your purpose. For a 
paring-machine see an article in our last number, page 
289. For drying peaches, &c., Mr. Thos. Bbllanger, 
of Egg Harbor, New- Jersey, (according to tbe jiwi. 
Farmers' Encyclopedia,) has a small house provided 
with a stove, and drawers in the house lathed at their 
bottoms, with void intervals. '' The peaches," it is 
said, '' should be ripe, and out in two. not peeled, and 
laid in a single layer on the laths, with their skins 
downwards, to save the juice. On shoving in the 
drtfwer they are soon dried by the hot air produced by 
the stove. In this way great quantities may success- 
fully, in a, single season, be prepared, with a very little 
expense, in the preparation of the building, and in 
fuel.'* 

Hydraulic Ram. — Having noticed in the August 
Cultivator, some inquiries, made by E. H. Weeks, in 
relation to the durability and ability of our hydraulic 
ram, I answer— there need be ' no better situation for 
the well-performing of the ram, thah 12 feet fall to 75 
feet rise; one-sixth of the water used can be raised to 
that elevation. Logs are never used, because lead 
pipe is in all cases considered much cheaper. Tbe 
sizes of the pipes used are these: For ordinary puro 
poses, H inch driving pipe, \ inch discharge; therefore, 
if logs can be bored so small and smooth as lead pipes 
are, they will answer the purpose, and not without. 
The rams are warranted to last, and operate as long 
as th^ are kept in order. Farnham & Browx. 
Hh. 194i ifarlret-St., PkUadaphia. 
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ANNUAL EXfflBITION OF THE N. Y. STATE AG. SOCIETY. 



Tm seventh exhibition of the New* York State Agri- 
oultural Society, took plaoe at Saratoga, on the 14th, 
15th, and 16th of Sc^ptember. The weather w^ fine, 
and* the occasion drew together a very large crowd, 
though the nombers whiok entered the show-gronnds 
were considerably less than on some ]Nneyioiis ooca^ 
sions* The receipts, wo beliere, show a falling off of 
aboat $700 from last year. 

The site for the show was a good one^the enolo- 
sure was spaoioos, the botldings commodions, and all 
the arrangements very complete. In comparing the 
exhibition with former ones, it maybe said that in most 
of the departments there was a decided deficiency. 
The show of Implements and Machinery was eqnal if 
not snperior to that of any prcTions exhibition of the 
Society; the articles were nnmerons, and in general of 
a superior character. Of stock, the displaT of horses, 
inoloding those finom other states, was good; but in aU 
other classes of anlmaU, the show was far behind 
those which have preceded it. There was also a 
striking deficiency in the department of Daiiy Products, 
Household and Domestic Manufactures, Yegetables, 
ho. Of Fruit, there was a large display of plums, but 
in other respects we thought this department by no 
means as full as usual. The Floral display maj be 
said to have been fine, considering the lateness oi the 
season. The ornamental arrangements and fixtures, 
for fhe show of fruits and flowers, which were executed 
under the direction of Dr. Thompson, of Aurora, were 
of the most perfect description, and elicited high 
praise. 

It may be proper to remark that this exhibition 
ought not to be considered a fair indication of the agri- 
cultural or other products of the state of New-Tork ; 
neither should its deficiencies be attributed to any lack 
of interest among the people generally, in those ob- 
jects which it is the design of the Society to promote. 
The location was evidently unsuitable, on account of 
the inconvenience of reaclung it with stock and heavy 
articles. We are confident that the spirit of emula- 
tion and desire for improvement was never so fully 
awakened and widely diffused as at the present tiine ; 
and we are certain that under favorable circumstances, 
a manifestation highly creditable to the industrial re- 
sources of the state would have been made. 

We submit the following brief notices of articles and 
animals exhibited: 

Imylsmbnts. — In this department we noticed a cul- 
tivator or scarifier of quite peculiar construction, pre- 
sented l^ A. Van Bbboxw, Esq., which we have no 
doubt will prove a very useful implement in the culti- 
vation of crops. The same gentleman also presented 
a Scotch cultivator, made wholly of wrought iron, 
which is capable of doing excellent work. He had 
also on the ground an improved subsoil, plow, con- 
structed especially with reference to its being used as 
a draining-plow on grass-lands, and which would make 
a considerable cavity in the soil, and yet leave the 
sward smooth and apparently undisturbed. 

There were several wheel cultivators which appeared 
well calculated to work to advantage. We noticed 
particularly Odkll's, Idk's, and Patterson's. The 
first of these, being jointed in the middle and having 
three wheels, we thought would operate very well. 

Husskt's '' harvesting machine " was on die ground. 
It is every year getting more mto favor. Kbtchum's 
*' mowing maohme " was also exhibited. It is iimilar 



to the '' harvester," but is calculated to run closer to 
the ground, and does not require as much force. 

Skymour's seed-sower, for broadcast work, seems 
to be a valuable article. For particulars in regard to 
it, .see our remarks on Mr. Dblahld's farming, in the 
July Cultivator. 

There were several machines, to be worked by 
horse-power, for sowing different kinds of grains and 
seeds in drills. That patented and manufactured by 
S. & M. PxNNocx,Chester, Pa., appeared to be a use- 
ful and efficient machine. With two horses and one 
man, it is stated that from eight to fourteen acres of 
wheat can be sown per day, aceording to the oharao* 
ter and condition of the ground. It will sow eight 
rows at a time about a foot apart, and by a simple con-> 
trivance, any row or number of rows can be stopped 
in an instant, and the foot which makes the furrow is 
raised from the ground. Thus, at pleasure, the num- 
ber of rows and their distances apart are regulated. 
The machine may also be used to good advantage, 
with the sowing apparatus out of gear, as a cultivator^ 
for working fallows, he. 

Smith's seed-planter, patented by H. W. Smith, 
Lancaster, Pa., was presented by C. Mastbn, Penn 
Tan, N. T. It is somewhat more simple in its con* 
struction than the one just mentioned, and appears likely 
to work well. It has been used for several years in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, and is well recommended. 

Emxrt's seed-planter, presented by Mr. H. L. Ems* 
RT, of Albany, has been in use the past season, and is 
evidently a valuable article. All these machines make 
a considerable saving of seed and a great saving of la- 
bor. We have no doubt that the best of them are 
destined to come into pretty general use in many parte 
of the country. 

We noticed a '* coopering machine " presented by 
Wm. Trapp, Ithaca, N. T. It was a very cnrioua 
machine, and turned out all kinds of barrels, kegs, 
tubs, ^., in the very best style. Some specimens of 
its work were shown which were thought superior to 
anything of the kind wrought in the common way. 

Of horse- powers, we saw nothing but what has been 
before described. 

There were several exhibitors of plows, some of 
which had large assortments. The Ao%icvltvwlai, 
Warbhousk, Albany, A. B. Axuuf & Co., New- 
York, and Starbucx & Son, Troy, sent large lots. 
Messrs. Burrall, of Geneva, Delano, of Mottville^ 
Warrbn, of Troy, and Minxr & Horton, of Pec^s- 
kill, also exhibited plows. 

Of stoves, there was as usual, a numerous array, 
but we saw nothing peculiar among them. 

Dairy Products. — ^The conspetition in butter and 
cheese was very limited, and we did not learn the 
names of many exhibitors. There were fine samples 
of butter from the dairies of O. C. Crocxer, Esq., of 
Broome county, Mr. B. A. Hall, of New Lebanon, 
and Mr. Evans, of Oneida county. 

Yeoxtabus. — ^The vegetable show was decidedly 
meagre, and was besides, made up in part of articles 
which were brought on the ground for the purpose of 
feeding the stock. 

Fruits. — Of fruits, there were many fine plums, and 

some fine pears, peaches, and apples. Among the 

principal exhibitors^ we noticed the names of Col. 

Young, of Ballston, Messrs. Wendell, Wilson, Thor- 

. BURN, and TsLLER, of Albany, Reaolbs, Groot, aad 
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Others, of Schenectady, and Allxn, of Oswego. Dr. 
Undbrhill, of Croton Point, showed fine specimens 
of his grapes. 

The articles in the ** Ladies' Hall " were compa- 
ratively few in number — we cannot speak of the qaali- 
ty, as we did not make a particular examination. 

Live Stock. — Under this head the show of horses 
was decidedly best. There was a large number of 
stallions, and they were generally superior, but the 
mares, with few exceptions, were by no means of the 
bebt character. 

The Morgan horses from New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, made a splendid display, and elicited much ad- 
miration. There was Mr. Wier's ^' Gifford Morgan j*^ 
twenty-one years old, with his noble family of stallions 
and mares, of various ages, (six in all,) Mr. Hill's 
*' Black-Hawk,** and some others. The old Giffbrd 
pranced in the van of the cavalcade with all the fire, 
action, and gaiety of a horse of six, instead of ttoenty' 
one years. He appeared conscious of his honorable 
position, and seemed to look with the pride of a patri- 
arch on the bold '' Green Monntain Morgan ^^^ and other 
4ne animals which sprung from his loins. We under- 
stand that Mr. Wier refused an offer of two thousand 
dollars for this horse, from some gentlemen in the 
western part of this state.* The horses of Mr. Hale, 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. Blodoett, of Vermont, 
attracted much attention. 

Black-Hawk was prevented from being shown in his 
accustomed plight, on account of lameness caused by 
an accident, which occurred a few days previous to the 
show, but which, however, did not prevent his winning 
a match in trotting, which took place on the Saratoga 
course, on the 14th. We believe those who saw him, 
were convinced that he is a horse of uncommon power 
and great value. 

Of horses within the state, we noticed among those 
for ^^all work," Morte^f Grey, owned by Mr. Morse, 
of Lansingburgh, and a young horse got by him, owned 
by Mr. Millucait, of Galesville, which took the first 
premium in this class. Many of the best horses of 
Rensselaer and Washington counties, werb got by 
Morse's Grey. A pair of beautiful iron greys of this 
stock, presented by Mr. Eycleshimer, of Washington 
county, were greatly admired. 

Of the blood horses, Tornado, by American Eclipse, 
presentetd by Mr. E. Long, pf Cambridge, Washington 
county, N. ¥., seemed to bear away the palm in the 
estimation of the spectators. He is a very fine horse 
-^the best we have ever seen of £k}lipse's get. Moga- 
doref presented by Mr. Butler, of Wayne county, was 
a well-made horse, in most parts, and showed excel- 
lent action. There were several -pair of fine, showy 
matched borses. A pair owned by Mr. Patten, of 
Jefferson county, were much praised. 
- An interesting part of the horse-show, was the ap- 
pearance of four beautiful and spirited little ponies, 
|wo of them ridden by sons of Mr. E. P. Prentice, of 
Albany, and the others by sons of Mr. J. H. Prentice, 
of Brooklyo. They galloped over the show ground in 
fine style ,-*the good horsemanship of the boys attract- 
ing as much attention as their miniature steeds. 

Cattle. — The Durhams were much less in number 
Ihan usual, and generally not of so good a quality; yet 
there were a few of the very best character. The bull 
Marku, bred in England by the late Earl Spencer, 
ROW owned by ^Messrs. Bell & Morris, of Westches- 
ter county, is a capital animals-taking him '* all in 
all," we have never seen his superior. An offer of 
$400 for this bull, by some Canadian gentlemen, was 
not accepted. Mr. Vail'^ Meteor, which received the 
first premium in his class three years ago, was on the 
ground. He is an excellent bull. Of Durham cows, 

• H0«ov«rod eighty nuures the pMl «aaMHi, at $\S esob 



EetervUle, presented by Mr. Prentice, of Albany, and 
Grace, presented by Mr. A. Stevens, of New- York, 
were entitled to rank among the very finest cows of 
this breed that we have ever seen. Mr. Vail, of Troy, 
had a numerous delegation from.hisherd, among which 
we noticed the cow HUpa, imported from the herd of 
Thomas Bates, Esq., of Yorkshire, England, and seve- 
ral promising young animals. 

In the show of Herefords, we greatly missed the 
display formerly made by Messrs. Corning & Sotham. 
Mr. George Clark, of Otsego county, exhibited 
Major, a bull of excellent points and constitution, but 
too low in fiesh to attract general attention. Mr. £. 
Wells, of Johnstown, exhibited two fine cows and 
some young stock of this breed. 

The Devons were ont in considerable force and made 
a rich show. Mr. Washbon of Butternuts, Otsego 
county, exhibited twenty fall bloods and ten grades. 
They were driven to the show, a distance of over one 
hundred miles, in seven and a half days. There was 
some prime animals among them, and the general con- 
dition and appearance of all was first-rate. We un- 
derstand that Mr. Washbon made sale of several 
at very satisfactory prices. Messrs. Norfleet and 
Battle, of North Carolina, and Mr. Hates, President 
of the Montreal, Ag. Society, each purchased a beau^ 
tiful pair of calves. 

Some good Ayr shires were exhibited by Mr. Pren- 
tice and Mr. Bement. Mr. P.'s yearling bull of this 
breed, wiis not surpassed, if equalled, in good points, 
by any one of his age on the show g^unds, including 
all breeds. 

The falling off in the show of working oxen was 
very obvious. There were no competitors for the pre- 
miums offered for the best twenty yoke from any one 
county, or for the best ten yoke from anyone town, and 
only seven competitors for the premium on the best 
pair. Mr. Sheldon, of Sennett, Cayuga county, 
showed two pair of excellent oxen, and a very fine pair 
of three-year-old steers. Mr. J. S. Wadsworth, of 
Geneseo, showed several pair of very likely steers. 
Mr. Jerome, of New Hartford, Connecticut, showed a 
beautiful pair of three-fourths blood Devons, which 
were much admired. Had their behavior at a load,, 
been equal to their appearance when not at work, they 
would have acquired great honor. 

The fat cattle were not numerous. We noticed the 
" Topipkins county steers," so called, owned by War- 
ren Halsey, of Ulysses. Their weight was said to be 
6,600 pounds. We thought these equal to any fat 
cattle of their age, (five years,) that have ever been 
presented at our shows. In a tent adjoining the show- 
grounds was a ^'mammoth ox" from Cbautauque county^ 
six years old. Whether he would or not weigh, as his 
o#ner alleged, " over 4000 pounds ;" he was a coarse 
ungainly monster, only fit to astonish those who are un- 
acquainted with the proper points of cattle. 

Sheep. — ^The most attractive part of this division of 
the show was the two imported improved Oxfordshire 
rams, presetited by Mr. Clayton B. Reybold, of De- 
laware city, Delaware. They are now three years old. 
About a year ago, one of them weighed 288 pounds, 
and the other 320 pounds. The lighest one had 
17 pounds of wool, and the largest one 12 pounds. 
Their great size is not more remarkable than their fine 
form, they are almost models of symmetry. The smaller 
one is, considered in all respects, the best long-wool 
sheep we ever saw. They were purchased in England 
of Mr. Large, the- breeder, who has of late carried so 
many prizes on this description of sheep at the Royal 
Agrioultural Society's shows. 

Mr. S. C. ScoviLLE, of Salisbury, Connecticut, pro 
sent four imported Saxon rams and five imported ewes. 
They were selected in Germany with great care, by a 
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competent judge. Several of them are certainly very 
saperior animals^ both as to shape of carcnse and qnality 
of wool. They will be an aoquiaition to the flocks of 
this country. 

Mr. J. N. Blak£sLUC| of Watertown, Ct., had on 
the ground some specimens of his noted Merinos. His 
flock appears to sustain its reputation. 

Mr. HiNSs, of Brandon, Vt., showed a yearling 
Merino, and five yearling ewes of the same stock, which 
were well shaped, remarkably similar in their appear* 
ance, and had good fleeces as to weight and quality. 

Mr. Chapman, oC MiddJebury, Vt., who was on his 
way to Kentucky with about one thousand Merinos, 
exhibited a few of his flock, among which we observed 
some very good rams. 

The above were all we saw from out of the State. 

The show of sheep within the State was by no means 
equal to former year»— *it was inferior both in numbers 
and general quality. Of Saxons and Merinos, Messrs. 
B]:.ACXSLES, of North Salem, Westchester county, 
Wilcox & Holmbs, of Saratoga, had tifew good sheep. 
Of South Downs, Messrs. McIkttre, of Albany, and 
Wakeman, of Herkimer, showed several ewes which 
were highly creditable to their flocks. The rams, with 
the exception of one or two, we thought hardly as good 
aa those gentlemen have generally exhibited at our 
shows. Mr. MoIntyrx's oross-bred South Down and 
Cots wold fat sheep, were first rate. 

There was one pen of very fair Leicester sheep, but 
we did not succeed in finding the name of the owner. 

The show of swine was the most inferior we ever 
saw at any agriooltural exhibition. We did not see 
one first-rate hog, and excepting Mr. Ireland's Span- 
ish boar, so called, it would have puzzled us to pick 
out a good one. 

The poultry were but a trifling show. Mr. Hxnrt 
Vail, of Troy, showed some very good Dorking fowls. 
There was a coop of very pretty white fowls presented 
by J. A. Brackett, of Saratoga. Messrs. Mesier, of 
Dutchess county, presented two pair of their Chinese 
geese. This handsome variety has been exhibited and 
noticed at former shows. 

The plowing match took place near the show ground 
on the third day. The ground had but a thin sward, 
and was altogether too light, to aflbrd a fair trial of 
plows. Many plows will make fair work in loose sandy 
land, that would be nearly useless on compact soils. 
The number of competitors was twelve. The plowing 
was for the most part such as raiglit not be considered 
objectionable for euch a sot/, but we must say that we 
noticed but one or two lands that could be considered 
suitable examples for genera) plowing. The land 
marked No. 8, plowed with a Scotch plow, was done 
handsomely. The furrows were straight, uniform in 
thickness, level at the bottom, atid laid in such a man- 
ner that the harrow would operate on them to the best 
advantage^not thrown over to a dead level, but thiB 
corners left highest. Most of the plowing was decid- 
edly too wide in the furrow for common soils. 

There was an example of double plowing, given by 
Mr. Bronson, which in many cases might be adapted 
advantageously. The mode consists in first plowing 
ofl* the turf by a furrow about two inches in thickness, 
and then by a simple alteration of the draught, by mov- 
ing the chain upwards on the clevis, the same plow is 
run in the same furrow to the depth of six or seven 
inches, throwing up the soil and leaving it very light 
and friable--4n excellent condition for crops. 

The attendance at the fair of gentlemen from abroad 
was unusually large,- and it was a matter of regret that 
the show did not come nearer to their expectations. 
Among the company were Ex-Presidents Van Borsk 
and Tyler, Qov. Yoitno, of New York, Judge Baker, 
of Louisiana, Hon. Mr. McKay, of North Caroiina, 



Col. AiLSTON, of Soiuh Carolina, Hon. Mr. Jones^ 
and Mr. BolliNO, of Virginia, Col. Capron, of Mary<' 
land, Maj. ReVbold, of Delaware, Prof. Hare, Mr. 
WiTHEREtt; and others of Pennsylvania, Mr. New^ 
BOVLP, of New Jersey, ex- Governor Hill, of New 
Hampshife, Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, of Indiana, Hon^ 
Messrs. Papineat7, Watts, and Hates of Canada, 
besides a numerous delegation of intelligent farmers 
from the New England States. 

• • • •• 

At 12 o'clock on Thursday, a large and imposing 
audience assembled to listen to the address prepared by 
Gov. Wright, which, according to the announcement^ 
was to be read by the Hon. John A. Dix. The stage 
erected for the purpose under large tent in the centre 
of the grounds, was occupied by the officers of the 
Society, the Ladies composing the Committee upon 
household productions, the Governor, State Officers^ 
and such distinguished strangers as were present| 
among whom were Ex«Presidents Van Bctren ana 
Tyler, Gov. Hill, of New Hampshire, and other 
gentlemen from various sections of the Union. 

Af^er an impressive and solemn address to the 
Throne of Grace, by the Rev. Mr. Chester, the Pre<* 
sident of the Society introduced Gen. Dix, who pre* 
faced the reading of Gov. Wright's Address with the 
following remarks :-— 

JI&. PnsitUnt «md QenOemen oftkt SocMty— I hive cone hero, af 
your request, to perform a mflmicholy duly— to read to you aiid to 
thU aa^mbly, the Annual Addreae prepared for the occnaion by 
Six.\8 WRroBT. In the order t)f your proceedings, it waji to hav« 
been delivered by bitnfleir. Tlie providence of Gud ha^i overruled 
yoor arranf^ements. The voiee which waa to have been heard b/ 
the tboQMiids aanerobled here, is «ileiiced forever, fie. who waik to 
have iitood before you. where I now stand, and to liave borne a pro* 
minent part in your proceedings, has gone down, in the fiilliie:)^ of 
health and strength, to the tomb. The large space which Mr/ 
VITright filled in the public eye, his great talents, anl the moral ele- 
vation c(^ his character, render this bereavement a Natinnat cala. 
miiy. Tlie ^tieral gloom, which the intelligence of his death 
carried with it. aitesu the profound respect, in which he was held 
by his countrvroen. and the strong impression which bis character. 
and services had wrnogrttt in the public mind. 

The admonition contained in these sudden dispensations of Provi- 
dence is the more solemn, when those, who pre con^piruooii for their 
intellect and their virtue, are called from the field of their labor, 
while they are yet fresh and vigorous, and when the path they tr«a4 
seenu but an avenue to higher di^iinctiou- It is thus that the career 
of Mr. Wright has been terminated, while his faculties were in full 
viflnor, and while much of the high promise uf his life wa« yet to b« 
fulfilled. His death is the more impressive at this time, and in thit 
place, from the peculiar eircnmataiices, by which his name in poii< 
nected with the proceedings of tl^ day. llie intellectual lubor ia 
which be had been engaged, at tne invitation of the Society, was 
performed. The address he was to have deli.ered was completed 
during the very last hours of hia life. Thus, the accomplisiiment 
of the task he had undertaken for the Society, may be said to bars 
been coincident with the termination of his earthly career. 

I am not here, Mr. President and gemlemen,^ to pronounce a 
eulogy on the character or public services of Mr. Wright ; but to 
|>erform the more humble part of reading to you the address which 
lies before me — the last labor of hi« life — and which seems to come 
as a legacy to the Society, to his friends, and to his countrymen. 
At the same time, I have thought it might not be inappropriate or 
unsatisfactory to refer briefly to some of the circumsuuices attend- 
ink his decease- 
It Is Well known that Mr. Wright for the last twenty years has 
held, witliout interruption, various public trusts requiring incessant 
mental labor and leading to a habituallv sedentary life. In the io- 
tervHls of his service in the Senate of the United States, from 1S33 
to 1845, a portion cX his time was devoted to the cultivation ol his' 
garden and a few acrea of landi by his own bands ' While Gov. 
enior nf the State, he purchased an additional quantity of land, and 
when relieved fWim the duties of the Executive office, he applied 
himself with great diligenee and seal to the tnprovemeot of it. His 
labor was noi merely that of superintendence. He was himself a 
principal laborer in all his agricultural operations. He hired an 
able-bodied, hard-working man, and went with him into the field, 
plowing} iDowinc and hanreaiing, performing himself a fuUsliare or 
labor ; and after tne fatigues of the day, retiring to his stiKly and pass- 
ing bis evenings in reaaing and in correspondence- To thece exces- 
sive exertions of body and of mind, and to the too rapid transition from 
a lifts of comparative bodily inaoliviiy to one of severe manual labor, 
is doubtless to be traced the sudlen attack, wliich terminated bi« 
existence. I need not dwell upon details, which have been so 
wide'iv circulated, and are now so generally known. Suffice it to 
say. piat on the murning after he had revised tlie address, which I 
am nbont to read, and after having made a few correctionsi leMvinr 
it word for vrord as it now is, ana probably precisely what it would 
have been if he had livied to deliver it hiniMlf, he was oeiaed with ■ 
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severe pain in the breast, at the ▼illage rMt-office^ walked calmly 
to his hotwe with a few friends, and in two hours he had a» calmly 
breathed his last. 

Such) fienilemen, wpre 'be last hoars of 8iLAs Wkioht ! Tbe 
same calmness, which distinguished him throughout all the changes 
of his life, accompanied him at its close. From the first moment of 
bi^ attack he appeared To nnderstand its fatal character, and he sub- 
mitted tn it witm>ut a stniffgle or a murmur. 

In him perished ooe of toe purest models of a citiBen and a states- 
man the country contained. He may be said, indeed, to have been 
an impersonation of the true character ct her institutions. In the 
traditions and legends of early agesi befbre their eras of legitimate 
himory, their periods are marked by the lines and actions oT distin- 
guished jMTsnnages invested with the ruling characteristics of the 
communities, of which they Wei^ intended to be the t^pes. The 
spirit of the political system is thus illustrated by the individual ex- 
ample. Mr. WaioRT might have been copied, without any color- 
ing of the imagination, as an exemplification of the genius or oars— 
or what it is and what it ought lo be— of its simplicity, its parity 
and its strength. Plain and unostentatious in his manners, serene 
amid all the agitations of life, unambitious of wealth or of honon, 
•ingnlarly courteous and kind in his intercouse with others ; equally 
digiiified, whether dealing with the most com|>Iex questions of public 
policy in the Senate Chamber, or when tilling, with Roman sim- 
plicity, his own field : be recalled lo mind tho^ classical examples 
of disinterested pariotism and virtue, which gave lustre to the times 
in which they existed, and which have come down to tis conse* 
crated by the memomory of ages. 

The close of his life was in harmony with its whole eoarae. It 
was appropriate that the last labors of his hands should have been 
perfcntned with the implements of husbandry, and that the last 
etfort of his mind shonid have been given to the catise of agriculture 
— a pursuit, to which the great masses his countrymen are devoted, 
and on which the purity of the bodv politic and the durability of our 
social system pre-eminently depend. 

With these few remarks, which I oould not forbear to make, and 
for which I trurt the occasion will Airnlsh ray apology, I proceed 
to read the Anddreas. 

[For the Address, see another part of this paper.] 

At the ooDolusion of the reading, the Hon. John A. 
Kino, of Qaeens county, arose and delivered a bean- 
tifnl and touching eulogium upon the character of Mr. 
Wright, and the loss which the Society, the State, 
and the country at large experienced in his death, 
concluding with the following resolution : — 

RtioUrtd, That the eloquent Address which has just been read, 
be printed ; and that the President be requested to ask the permis- 
sion of Mrs. Wright to retain the original draft of tbe Address, to 
be placed in tbe archives of the Society ; and to express to her at 
the same t^me, the deep sympathy and regret which is felt by i^l 
its members for the irreparable loss which has so su4denly over- 
whelmed herself and tbe State in a common grief. 

This resolution was seconded by Lxwis F. Axlsn, 
Esq., of Erie county, who adverted in glowing lan- 
guage to the merits of the Address, in the course of 
which he characterized it as one that would be regard- 
ed and appealed to by the agriobltnral interests as a 
model of excellence and the richest legacy which cotxld 
be bequeathed to them. Mr. Allen concluded his re- 
marks by submitting the following additional resolu- 
tions : 

JUmtted, That in the death of Smit Wriobt, late Oovemor of 
this State, the New- York State Agricultural Society have lost a 
friend, benefkctor, an honored and vaefal member, and the com- 
munity an illustrious example of republican simj[>licity in private, 
BS well as of inflexible honesty, una great capacity in public life. 

Resdt>ed. That a committee of this society, be appointed by the 
President thereof, to prepare a brief memoir illustrative of his 
character, h*s virtues, and his eminent public services, for publica- 
tion with the address delivered on this occasion in the Transactions 
fbr the year 1847— a duty the more gratefully performed, as the 
last publie act of bis life was one of beneficence to the farmers of 
bis cotmtry. 

The president then put the question upon the seve- 
ral resolutions, and they were adopted by acclamation. 

On motion it was likewise resolved that oopies of 
the remarks of Oen. Dix, Mr. Kino, and Mr. Allbn, 
be solicited from the speakers, and that they be pub- 
lished in oonneotion with the address, by the Society, 
and entered upon its minutes. 

The reports of the several committees were then 
read, and the premiums awarded to the snooessftil 
competitors. 

It was our intention to have published this month, a 
full report of the premiiuis avrarded, but unlbrtiuate- 
ly, we have not been able to procure it, and our read- 
en must therefore wait till next month Sot it. 



BERKSHIRE SWINE. 



Massas. EfiiToas.-^A short account of our unsuc- 
cessful efforts with the Berkshire swine in this section 
of country, may be interesting to some of the nume- 
rous readers of the Cultivator. They were pretty ex- 
tensively introduced into this part of the cotmtry. I 
think, according to your description of the different 
sizes, that those brought here were principally the me- 
dium size, vrith '' soft hair, thin skin," &c.; and on the 
whole were the most beautiful animals of their species 
I ever beheld. We obtained them at very moderate 
prices, compared with what was paid for them in the 
north; this made our losses light in this respect. They 
at first bid fair to do well ; all appeared pleased with 
them, and anxious to obtain them ; even some of our 
anti-book farmers, who had heretofore opposed all In- 
novations of the kind, were forced to acknowledge that 
there '' might be something in breeds after all." Many 
of us believed that we had hit upon a short cat to per- 
fection in the improvement of our breed of swine^* 
that for the future we had nothing to do but receive 
the profits arising from the increased value of our im* 
proved stock ; but we were soon '' led into a truer way 
of thinking." Degenerate they would and did, in spite 
of all we oould do. I was extremely loath to give 
them up, they were so beautiful, and continued so long 
as I kept them sufficiently prolific. I gave them extra 
feed and attention, and I continued my efforts several 
years, hoping, if anything depended on the climate, 
that after becoming acclimated they would do better ; 
but all my eflTorts proved unavailing, and I was forced 
to give them up. 

I will particularize one instance : In the fall of 1845 
I fattened eighty hogs, all pretty deeply mixed with 
the Berkshire, some of them full blood; they were from 
twelve. to eighteen months old when fattened. The 
winter previous they were fed on corn, and althou;;h 
not lavishly fed, yet their keeping might be considered 
good. They were never poor — always plump and 
fieshy. In the spring they looked well, and were con- 
sidered by all who saw them a pretty lot of small hogs. 
They run on well during the summer — had no grain, 
but an abundance of clover. In the fall | fed them 
about 2}' months with corn — the principal part of the 
time as much as they would eat. The average weight, 
when I sold them, was 120 lbs. This I suppose you 
would call a small business. 

Such is my experience, and I find it accords pretty 
nearly with the experience of all with whom I have 
oonversed on the subject. It may be proper to state 
that this was the heaviest failure I ever experienced. 
Previous %o this they had done a little better. After 
this I disposed of them as soon as possible. 

The principal' objection to the Berkshires in this vi- 
cinity, is their size. Could we have realized the weights 
complained of by your oorrespondent in the February 
number, we should have been fully satisfied. The most, 
desirable weights vrith us are from 200 to 250 lbs. 
Our pork is made into baoon, either by the farmers at 
home, or sdd to speculators, who drive it to market 
for that purpose. In either case the above weights are 
preferred as making the most saleable article ; but es- 
pecially in the latter case, as being the best travellers. 

So you will perceive that the breed of swine that 
suits us best, is such as will, at firom twelve to eigh* 
teen months old, attain these weights with the least 
ezpenditmre of food. The question now .is, how will 
this failure affect us t Shall we become discouraged 
and cease our efforts, or shall we endeavor to profit by 
the past, and persevere until we gain the desired oU 
jeot t I hope the latter oourse will be adopted. J. W. 
J0. ClinUm, Va., 1847. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c- 



CoMXtmCATtoirs have been received, rince oUr la«t, from ftehny- 
Icr Wordeii, M. Quiiiby, M.j Wm. R. Prince, R. T*., J. W., Ik Mar. 
vol, Warfwell, Fanihani & Brown, F. A. Sayree, J. B. M'ClcU 
land. Chemical Student, P., H. A. W., P., SnbK;riber, D. A. Og- 

Q^ Several commonicaiioiM intended fbr this If o., are delayed, 
to make room for Gov. Wright's Aodrew. 
Books, Pamphlets, Ibc, have been received as follows : 

Tht AgrieuiturtU Mifuxina and Farmer's Journal, Ijondon, 
from F. Crisp. Esq., editor. The last No. was accompanied by a 
dozen beauiirully executed lithographic prints of domestic ani- 
mals, for which Mr. C. will accept our thanks-**— >Comfn«fT« ami 
Navigation qfths Miuinippi. as also that appertaining to the city 
of Si. Louis, a very valuable pamphlet of 32 pages, by Thomas 
ALLBif. Esq., from the author.-— ^CVi/dbgtfC of the Askum tiursa- 
riet nf Thomas HAifcocK, near Burlinclon, N. J — -^Ceiaiinauw 

ofUu Chicago Hon. Sociotf, with lists of officers and members. 

Tran$aetions of tJu Highland Ag. Society of Scotland, from the 
SocikTt. — ^Th* TrOMoetums qf the Mus. Han. Society, for 1849- 
4-5-6, from B. V. Fbkmch. Esq.. Vice President of the Society.—— 
Xkmtbey and Son^ Parts 10 and 11, illustrated edition, from the 
publishers. La a k Blatvchard. Philadelphia.— Htirory of tht 
Prut of Wetttm Neuf^York. by Fred. Follelt. Esq , copies from L. 
H. Rbdpislv, Em)., Syracuse, and O. T. T. Mooax, Esq.* Ro- 
chester. Norman's Southern AgrieuUural Almanae, for 1848; 

edited by Thos. Apflxck, Es<)., an admirable work of the kind, 
devoted exclusively to the Agricultural interests of the Somh. 

Qosaits Co. AoKicirLTvBAL SociBTT.—The aminal exhibition 
of this society is to be held at Hempstead on iha 8th insL Tlie 
Prize List is very extensive, nnd cannot fail to draw out a large 
array of live stock, dairy products, grains, farm implements, 
vegetables, fruits, flowers, Ibc. The address will be delivered by 
Dr. Stevens of New-York. 

iMPORTisD Leicester Ram.^-Wb lately saw a su- 

g^rior Leicester ram, belonging to Richard Ferris, 
sq , of Eaton Rapids, Michigan. This fine animal 
was imported last December, by Br. F. T. Ferris, of 
New- York, a brother of the gentleman above-named. 
On the 28th of May last, this ram yielded fifteen 
pounds of wool, (unwashed.) He is three years old. 
and is estimated to weioh 225 pounds. We trust he 
will arrive safe at Mr. F.*s farm in Michisran, where 
we have no doubt he will prove useful in increasing the 
size, early maturity, and fattening tendency of the 
sheep of that section. 

Substitute for Hoops in Balein6 HAT.-^Mr. 
Cornelius H. Vakdereee, of Coeymans, wishes to 
know whether any substitute for hoops, in baling hay, 
could be used to advantage. Has any one tried the 
outer fibre of the sun-flower? Or *s there any other 
plant, or any tree, ^he outer coating or bark of which 
has been found useful in this or a similar business ? It 
is proper to state that for hay, an article would be re* 
quired of equal strength to a common rope of hemp or 
manilla, of half an inch in diameter. 

Fine Wooled Sheep.— Among our advertisements 
will be found that of Mr. Smith, for the sale of his 
sheep. The following paragraph from a letter of his, 
furnishes an account of the origin of his flock. Some 
samples of wool forwarded to us, are of extra quality: 
" Upwards of twenty years ago, I purchased three full- 
blooded Merino ewes, for which 1 paid thtrty-flv^ dol- 
lars. They were descended from 'Col. Humphrey's 
flock, of Connecticut. With these, and a selection 
fVom my father's flock, which at that time was one of 
the best in the country, I commenced the business of 
breeding flne- wooled sheep. About this time the Saxon 
fever commenced, and I procured the best Saxony 
bucks to use for my sheep, having especial regard to 
the fineness of the fleece. I bred from Saxon bucks 
until I found that my fleeces averasred but 2 lbs. 
10 oz. of wool, and the constitution of the sheep was 
greatly enfeebled. For about twelve years past I 
have bred from heavy fleece bucks of good constitution 
ftnd flneoess of fleece. With these bucks I have raised 



the weight of the fleeces of my whole flock to 41b8. 4 
OS. per head, and I anticipate with my present btick 
to bring them up to Ave pounds per head. My lambs 
for two seasons past, have averaged 4jllb8. My sheep 
at present are very hardy, and it is very seldom I lose 
one." 

Fine Fruit.— We are Indebted to Mr. D, B. Kirt- 
LAND, of the Cantonment Farm, Greenbush, for very 
fine samples of Skillman's melon, two samples of siipe^ 
rior peaches, specimens of the Imperial gage pltun^ 
and a very good seedling plum of his own raising, and 
specimens of a very fine apple, probably the Hawthorn- 
den. 

We have also received from DaviO Cole, Shaker 
Village, Watervliet, fine specimens of the Spanish 
watermelon, and niusk-melon. 

Summer Bon Chretien Pear.— Mr. D.A. Buckley, 
Wilhamstown, Mass., has loft us a sample of this pear. 
Mr. Downing describes this as being one of the oldest 
pears known, having been cultivated all over Europe 
for the last two centuries. It ripens the last of August 
or early in September. In regard to its quality, Mr. 
Downing says—'' though a sweet and pleasant pear, 
it wants the flavor of our finer sorts, and does not de- 
serve a place in a small garddn.^' 

Preserving Green Corn for Winter.— Mr. C. 
H. ToMLiNsoN, of Schenectady, informs tis that he saves 
green corn for table use in winter, by the following 
mode. When sweet corn is in the proper state for 
boiling, the ears are gathered, the outer husks stripped 
ofl", leaving only a single layer next the corn. The 
ears are then packed in a clean tight barrel, and 
covered with strong brine. It will keep a year. When 
wanted, the husk is taken off*, the corn cut from the 
cob and soaked in fresh water for thirty-six hours, or 
till the salt is entirely extracted. By shifting the 
water, the freshening process is hastened. It is 
boiled in the same manner as ordinary sweet corn, and 
when cookod, about a table spoonful of sugar to two 
quarts of corn is mixed with it, and it is considered in 
no way inferior to corn just picked fVom the stalk. 

Middlesex Co. (Ct.) Ao. Society. — We are in- 
debted to Wm. Makinster, Esq., for the list of pre- 
miums to be awarded at the next Cattle Show of this 
Society, which, is -to be held at Middletown. on the flth, 
7th, 8th, and 9th of this month. 

Securing Vegetables. — Potatoes should be dug 
and housed before the ground freezes, if they are in 
the least touched by. frost, they are more liable to rot ; 
and even if they are not aottially frosen, they mar be- 
come so chilled that their quality for keeping is in- 
jured. It is generally better to dig them soon after 
they get ripe. If the ground is dry, the potates will 
not suffer by remaining in it till the approach of frosty 
weather, but if the ground is wet, they will be better 
off* in a cool, dry cellar. Another inducement for dig- 
gimg early, is, that after the potatoes get ripe and the 
vines die, the ground is very liable to be overrun by 
weeds, which greatly increases the labor of taking up 
the crop. Tarneps. beets, cabbasfos, &c., may remain 
out tifl the first of November— in fact, if the weather 
is mild during the month of October, these articles 
generally continue to grow till through that month. 
Carrots and parsnips are sometimes left out all winter. 
Parsnips stand the frost without injury, but carrots, in 
this latitude, are generally more or less injured, and 
frequently spoiled, indeed, it it better to dig the 
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principal part of the parsnep crop in the fall. The 
tops or crowns should be out oflf so closely that they 
will not sprout) and they should be covered with sand 
to keep them from the air» Managed in this way thev 
i^eep well, and may be readily obtained for use all 
winter. Those left in the ground till spring will keep 
but a short time; and as soon as the tops start) the 
nature of the root is changed— -from being sweet and 
nutritious, it becomes bitter and poisonous. 

GiUBAT YiltLD Of Whkat.— It 18 Stated that Mr. 
BtTNCAN Mc Vkak, of Wheatland, Monroe county^ 
N. Y., harvested the present year, 2fi0 bushels of 
wheat from four acres of land. This would be 62^ 
bushels per acre. The grain is said to have been of 
Soule's variety. 

PoBTKT.— Why may not your valuable Cultivator be 
occasionally enriched by poetry t Will it hot add new 
interest and animation to its contents t Will it not be, 
«)omparatively, to your solid and useful matter, what 
the flowers and shrubbery of the farmer's house and 
garden, is to his useful barn and cornfields f Why re* 
commend the tiller of the soil to plant trees and flow- 
ers, and decorate his grounds with the poetry of nature, 
and not enrich and enliven your columns occasionally 
with the poetry of the mind and heart ? / am no poet, 
nor do I care to read a hundredth part of what is called 
poetry ; but I have often wondered at its almost entire 
absence from your valuable paper. I have taken the 
liberty of calling your attention to the subject, knowing 
that, at the most, it could do no harm ; and I also en- 
close some lines applicable to the purpose. Yours re- 
spectfully, H. B. TuTTLB. CwftUioga Falls. Ohio, 
Ji9igU9t IS, 1847. 

THE TILLER OF THE SOIL. 

BY DAVID I.. aOATK 

A hardy, sanbumt man is he, 

A hardy, sunburnt man ; 
No sturdier man youUl ever nee, 

Though all the world you scan. 
In •ummvr's heat, in winter's cold, 

TonUl find him at his toil^ 
Oh, far above the knijrhts of old. 

Is tlie Tiller of the Soil. 

No weiprhty bars lecnre his door, 

No ditch is dujr around ; 
Bis walls no oaiinon bristle o*er, 

No dead lie on his ground. 
A peaeeful-laborer is he. 

Unknown in Eanh^s turmpil'— 
Prom many crushing sorrows freO) 

Is the Tuler of the Sofl ! 

Bis stacks are seen on every sidet 

His bams are filled with grain ; 
Though others hail not ft»iiine^s udt^ 

He labors not in vain. 
The land gives up its rich inereuei 

The sWeet reward of toil ; 
And blest with happiness and peace, 

Is the TUler of the Soil. 

Be trudges out at break of day, 

And takes his way alonv ; ^ 

And as he turns the yieldmg clay, 

He sings a joyful song. 
Be is BO dull unhappy wight, 

Bound in misfortune's coil ; 
The smile is bright, the heart is light, 

Of the Tiller of the SoO! 

And when the orb of day has erownM 

With foM the Western dry, 
Before bis dwelling he is found, 

With cheerful faces by— 
Whh mtle laurhing duplioaies, 

Caresses will not spoil; 
Ob, joyat every side awaits 

TheTttleroftheSoil! 

A hardy, sunburnt man is he, 

A hardy, sunburnt man ; 
Bm who can boast a hand in freS) 

Ashe the Tiller can? 
Nor 8ummer*8 heat, nor winter's cold, 

The power has him to foil— 
Oh, Air above the knighu of old» 

Is the Tiller of the SoU ! 



LECTURES ON AGRICULTURE. 

We have great pleasure in lajring before our read* 
ers, the annexed notice of a oourse of lectures on Ag» 
riculture, by Mr 4 Noktok, who^ it will be remem* 
bered, was sometime since appointed Professor of 
Chemistry as connected with Agriculture, at Yale 
College. It will be seen that Mr. Norton enters upon 
his duties as Professor ^ by the delivery of a course of 
lectures, intended, not so much for the proficient in 
chemistry, as to give the farmer a dear and connected 
view of both science and practice in their relations to 
each other. From a recent interview with Prof. Noft* 
TON, we were gratified to learn that it was his intention 
to give this course of lectures such a character as to at» 
tract and interest that large class of farmers who know 
little or nothing of chemtstiy— to show them the pro- 
per connection of science with their pursuits, and to 
invite them to a course of study and refiection, calcu> 
lated not only to improve their minds, but essentially 
to benefit them in the practical operations of their bu» 
siness. From his long and laborious investigations of 
the science of agriculture, under the ablest professors 
of chemistry, both at home and abroad— 'from his 
knowledge of the character and wants of our farmers, 
and the practical good sense which he brings to the 
task, we have the highest confidence that an institu- 
tion is now founded, wnioh will afibrd those who desire 
to partake of its benefits, a sound, practical, scientifio 
agricultural education, such as is required to enable 
those who intend to become agriculturists, to follow 
their profession with both pleasure and profit. 

The course now propos^, will continue two months, 
commencing on the first of January. The whole ex- 
pense attending it, for board, tuition, &c., need not 
exceed $35 to $50, and we hope, and cannot but be- 
lieve, that the class in attendance will be sufficiently 
numerous to afford Prof. Norton and the Trustees of 
Yale College, conclusive evidence that they have acted 
wisely in opening this avenue to knowledge to the far- 
mers of our country. 

In addition to the lectures, those who wish to pur- 
sue a short course of elementary Chemistry in the 
laboratory, will have an opportunity afiforded to them, 
at a small additional charge. Two hours daily, will 
be devoted to the instruction of suoh pupils in simple 
experiments and tests, calculated to be useful in prac- 
tical experience. 

Instruction in Chxbcistrt an^ ths Connected 
ScifiNCEs, AT Yale College, New-Haven, Conn.— 
The new Laboratory of Analytical Chemistry, connect- 
ed with this institution, will be opened on the 1st of 
November. 

Pupils will, however, be received and temporarily 
aooommodated, on the 1st of October. 

The Department of Chemistrv applied to the Arts, 
&c., will be under the charge of Prof. B. Sillibaan, Jr. 

That of Chemistry applied to Agriculture, will be 
imder the charge of Prof. John P. Norton. 

Every facility will be aflbrded to pupils who wish to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of elementrry or applied 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Metallurgy, and the terms 
of tuition will be as moderate as the nature of the case 
will admit, and proportioned to the requirements of 
the pupil. 

The annual course of Lectures on Elementary Che- 
mistry, by Prof. B. Silliman, will commence on the 
2d of October, at 12 M.» and continue with five lec- 
tures each week, until about January 1st. Ticket, $15. 

Prof. Norton will commence a course of lectures on 
the Application of Science to AoRictrLTuas, in 
January, 1848. This course will continue about two 
months, ^nd there will be four lectures in each week. 
Tlie object of these lectures will be to give the farmer 
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a clear and connected view of both science and prac- 
tice in their relations to each other. Experiments will 
be given when they are Decessary to the clear under- 
standing of the subject. The fee for this course will 
be $10. 

Soils, roclra, minerals, metalio ores, and other sub* 
stances, will be promptly analyzed on moderate terms. 
Pupils not otherwise connected with the college, par* 
tioipate in all the advantages of the above courses. 

Arrangements will be made by which pupils in these 
departments can enjoy the advantage of attending to 
other courses of instruction in science, in this institu- 
tion, which are open to the public; and they can also 
have easy access to large libraries and scientific collec- 
tions. New Haven is a place of easy access from all. 
parts of the Union, and is the resort of nearly six hun- 
dred students in the various departments. Board and 
lodging are procurable on very moderate terms. 

Additional particulars will be promptly supplied on 
application by letter to either of the gentlemen whose 
names are given in this advertisement. New ifootn, 
Conn., Sept.y 1847. 

Tins HoRTicuLTtJKiST for October, (No. 4, Vol 11.) 
IS embellished with a plate of ** Montgomery Place," 
the beautiful and highly improved seat of Mrs. Edward 
Livingston, on the Hudson. Among its contents, are 
a description of this most delightful residence, illustra- 
ted by several engravings — ^the Cultivation and Propa- 
gation of Azaleas— 'Culture of the Peach— a Hint to 
Plant Growers — Memoranda on Pears — Fertilization 
of Plants — Remarks from Experience on the value of 
twenty- Ave Pears-— Suggestions in regard to Pomologi- 
oal Reform — The Ida Green Gage Plum — Popular 
Errors about the rise and fall of Sap, with a great va- 
riety of shorter but valuable articles, under Foreign 
and Domestic Notices— Horticultuial Exhibitions, &c., 
&c. This work, edited by A. J. Downing, Esq., is 
gaining an extensive circulation , and cannot fail to 
awaken a lively interest in the advancement of the ru- 
ral arts throughout our country. It is published month- 
ly, 48 pages octavo, at the office of ** The Cvltiva- 
TOB," and may be obtained of Messrs. Newa^an & Co., 
booksellers, 199 Broadway, New- York— Messrs. J. 
BascK & Co., Seed Store, 52 North Market-st., Bos- 
ton, and of Messrs. Ziebeb h Co., booksellers, Chest- 
nut-Bt., Philadelphia. Price $3 per year. 

fli^The American Farmer oopies without credit, 
our synopsis of the *' Debates on the Profits of Farm- 
ing," whioh took place at the Agriouitnral Meetings 
in Boston, last winter. The article as published 
in the CtUtiifatorj was made up by us with considera- 
ble labor — ^it being the substance of the whole discus- 
sion, which occupied four or five evenings, and was 
very carefully re-toritten from the reports of all the 
meetings, published in no less than four different 
papers. 

Compost. — The JfmeHcaU Farmer reoommenda a 
eompost prepared in the following manner. Take 40 
bushels of mould from the woods, 5 bushels of ashes, 
leached or unleached, 5 bushels of bone dust, 1 bushel 
of plaster: the whole to be incorporated together by 
shovelling over, and the heap to be then thoroughly 
moistened by 30 gallons of human urine, and again 
shovelled over. The compost is reeommended for one 
acre of wheat. 



SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 
P|K>R nUe a few choice Merino •liftep--bacln and ewe»— of an- 
*^ doubted parity of blood, sjid a quality that will five satisfactiou 
ID piveliaseis. TSwy can be aeitt wen by caaal, at the anbiicriber** 
risk. R. J. JONES. 

Corawall, Yi., Jons 1, 1847.*tf. 
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PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

, ^ New- York, Sept 31. 1847. 

FLOnR*-0enetee, new. tS.TSotJ.ST^^hio aud Michigan« 
ffl . 00a95 . 75. Demand steady. 

ORAIN--^Wheat, Genesee, per bu., fl. 90— Com. nortbern, 63tf 
65c.— Rye, 74a75c.— Oau. 45a47 c for good Iota. 

BUTTER— Orange County, per lb., lS^i20c.--Wettero, dairy, 
19b14 cents. 

CHBBSE— per lb., 7ia7Jc. for Herkimer coonty— 6|a7 for Ohio. 

BEBP— Meas, per bbl., $l9.7aa$13 In demand. 

PORK— Mess« per bbl.,f 13.50— Prime, 10. 5U. Dtdl. 

HAMS-^per lb., smoked. lOiallcu. 

LAR]>-Per lb. lOalOic. 

HEMP— Russia clean, per ton, #975 -American, dew-rotted. 

HOPS— new, western, per lb., 10al9c. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., ISiaUie.— Up 
land and Florida, llaiaic. -- » . - 

WOOL— (Boston prices,) Sept 18. 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb.* 4fla47| eta* 

American full blood fleeces, 40a49| *< . j 

** three-fourths blood fleeces, «*«»« ** " 

** half blood do 

** one-fourth blood and common, 

RsMAVKS.— By the Brittania, which Itfi Liverpool on the 4th of 
August, and arrived at Bmsiou on the 20th, we have English pa* 
pers to the 9d of August. The prices of breadstufl^s were still low- 
er. The best western canal flour was quoted at 348. 6d. and 35s. 
6d. per bbl. Richmond and Alexandria at 93 s <KI. and IHs. 
Philadelphia and Baltimore 339. 6d. and 94s. New Orleana and 
Ohio 90». and 9ls. Sour 90s. Indian com 98s aud 31s. per <|uar« 
ter.^ American pork was dull, and transactions in the article 
limited. Beef in demand, and a short supply in market. 

The failures of English corn-fActors have been quite noroerous. 
and the results have been seriousl]r felt by some of our frain and 
produce dealers. The crops, both in the British islands and on the 
conlineni, of Europe are gu<id. In England and Scotland the har- 
vest is unusuuliy abundant, and in Ireland it is not lacking. The 
potato disease has appeared in a few locations, but the diminution 
in the usual supply, at the worst, is not expected to be less than 
one-fourth. The Mark Lane Express^ speaking in r«gard to the 
disease, says, the potato may be fairly pronounced '* convales- 
cent,*' and will probably speedily recover its usual health. In va- 
rious parts of Europe, the crops are described as heavy almost be* 
yond precedent. 
■ '■■ ■ ■ I ■ ■■' ■ -— I ■ ■ -^ 

NOTICE. 

ORDERS for the " Warren Horse Power and Thrtfber." (latest 
stvle) Trimble's and others.— Also ft»r AarictUtural Machinery 
and Implements generally, will continue to oe promptly attended 
to by the tmdersigned at 199 Ptearl st JAM Kt4 PLANT, 

October 1, 1847.— It. New- York City. 

APRICOT TREES FOR SALE. ' 

'pHE subscriber has for sale, at his nurseries at Fiithkill Landing, 
■■• N. Y., a few thousand of bis Eariy Golden Apricot, which was 
noticed by Mr. Downing, in the Horticultnrist tor August 

This Apricot being a new variety, and a hardy and thrifty 
growing tree, the fruit ripening early, and the trees bearing yooug, 
in any exposure, and the fruit behig comparatively free from the 
attacks of the Curculio, he can recommend it as a- valuable kind to 
cultivate, either for market or domestic uses. The original tree, 
from which the present stock was worked, has been in bearing 
eighteen years, and bas not failed to produce a fair crop every 
year. The fruit the present year sold ftir twenty dollars per 
bushel, by -the quantity. 

The trees are worked on peach and on plum stocks. Thope on 
peach stocks, two yean from the bud, are offered at twenty-five 
eents each, and thoie on plum stocks, one year from the bud, at 
37* cents each. A liberal discount by tlie nondred. 

Also a large lot of Frost Plums, and a general assortment of 
Fruit Trees and Orape Yines. Priced Catalogues sent on post- 
paid applicaUon. CHARLES DU BOI8. 

FishkUi Landing, Oct. 1, 1847.-^lt 

FRIJIT TREES OF SELECT VAJIIETIES ONLY. 

Fareale at the NUHSERY of J. J. THOMAS, Ma^ 

cedon, Wayne eounttfj jV. Y. 

THE Min of the proprietor baa been to select only die very finest 
varieties, whioh their time of ripening, excellence, or pro- 
doetiveness, renders eminently desirable. J bis selection has been 
made nersonally, after man^ years of careful examination, from 
several hundred sons in bearing. 

Jfo kimdM are iper vfftnd for mU tekidi have tut bttm/mUp usted 
by trial m a hearing state, so as to insure in all cases thetr genoine- 
ness or excellence. 

The itoek of Appies consists of'many thousand trees, and are 
mostly of large sise and fine growth ; and besides tlie beat standnrd 
varieties, Inclndet the finest new sorts— as Northern Spy, Early 
Joe, ko. 

The Cherries comprise the most celebrated varieties, and ibe trees 
are large, straight, and handsome. A good collection of Peaches, 
Apricots, and other kinds of fruit— all at DH»deratrpriccs. 

A large and select collection of Ornamental T>ees, Flowering 
Shmbs, and Plants, including many of the most brilliant Rn^es, «-T 
new and rare Idnds. 

Catalogues and information by letter fttmished on all poet-paid 
applications; and trees secnrelv packed in wet moss with mndded 
roots, to at to be tent with perfect safety by eaiial or cailroaiL 

Oet— Si. 
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SOUTH DOWK BUCKS. 



jfeIkI a«ki oflbt DaU of Kieb- 

id Stria JenaT ud Bdhimt. 

— ' ■•-■-'— 11^ »ddrtiMlioRliiiwb«li, N. 



r\R IMieuuarilninatiB Aninuli. ituJurinn ths CiiiHi, Byn 
^^ IDm. and RanMliM. ud nl« Tor rsMorlng und pre«rvi 
health bj fODd UBUaflenHnt, ntjifa fuj] dinctioua to Trainiuf ■ 
Bmding, by 8. W, COLE. Eiq. 

T)ili^einp«i>ti«iOtraboakrDrsnrT ftrtner, ud no fame 
librarr it cnmploie vilbantil Tba demiuKl for TEN TUG 
SAND COPIliS In ihs ibort qiscs af ruur-manilw, ipeaki n 
vmen in rn.or oTlbe work. Tba firmer hu ui Uiii nut ud co 

Ec-i •nluioe, ■ comiriele ENCYCLOPEDIA, in wbich he n 
d tha wJiolfl ■tibjecl of tbc IVeainieni oT DuiueUic Anin^ I 
BilJuir diicuiiedi uid nUvt udreoiediH Ally uid clv&rlj [■ 
•cribrd. 

Bighly rsmmiDeaduorT notieea hivo been receired (na tarn 
uf <he moil diuingniitied Firnen andEdilori in ibe ctnoaj. t 
foOiiwiug ihon uumcu ibow in wbii ••timuioD ihe work 
Md. 

[Prom Sl-Oonrnor Hill of N, R.] 

of lliia wurk. Wa DDdtnUJid Ihtl it bu aJreidy bed ■ Tree ej 
Bltended tele T many limea iti price u> ftliuoel eny fumer, mi 
batnTed in IM porchue." 

[Prom J. M. Weeke. of VermoDL] 

' The Americu Veurinuimn ii Ihe ben book at the kind 

hnnmrHen. EverT Pamei oarhilo have one." 

IChKHiBO Mirror Panluid.] 

" We think no lernHr would willingly be without thi* biH 

•net glencing M IIM Teble of Cnn.en-." 

EAIhur Cnlli**toc.l 

" Thii will be round ■ utefol book. It ipeik* of diMMei HBd 

Ihe nuoMby whioh ibey are knnani in ifaii eoniin, aod the rem 
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JOHX MAYHER H. CO.'S NEW SELF-SHARPEN- 

ING CORN, COFFEE, AND SPICE MILL. 
FpHB abon cm thawi ih« can.lmeiinn of our Premiuni Mill for 
-■ OnndinfCurn, Ua1>i,Canre, Bpicei. Af. ftc. II it cDiHidered 
highly vaiueblB fur iw ■impliciiy or coimmciion. dnrobiliiy, end ire 
»ile|itetlim for fanrBB, planlere, end grorett. It may bo operetcd 

toud ineal pot hour, and from 300 m 40(1 Ibt. of toffee or inice iier 
.nir. Price, fram Se to tW. We elto have fUr tile ■ tmeller 

c.'mpf'hour.eiJfioiaBOlo'lOOIba. of eolToo per hour. Pri™ 
from SS to (a. JOHN M-VVKKR^k CO. 






No. IMFroiii,ne 



r pBlHM-tL, N. T. 



TAR PAINT AND LIME. 
rJiAlt ttJUt taw lale at the Albuy Ow Worki : 
LIMB for iiJe at Ihe Albany Oh Works, ahi^ 



OSWEGO NDRBERIES AND FLORAL GARDEN. 

J W. P. AI.LHN. Ee^.. baving e°ld bk Inienn ia Uiu otabUth- 
aDder the name of SHELDON • KUNE. 'Sir. AMen wiU bera- 



td. Tie poeltiM ot oar nm 
y in Ihe [fniled Slalee, and lA 
>* lake, fbiJy upoaed lo ' 



de«ir«lile for iraiiiplanting into ei 
anmeroBa diieaiei with <MJch m 



be teverilT of floeu to oai 

viely of eoil and olioieEe, 
Bcliona, and on ilimnlalcd 
eellby, and free fiom (he 



Oor tnrely of Peaii ii alia lane and very *eainble. We bare, 
in addition to the ntnal nock, a lew hnndred of the Orwen Sntrrt, 
mlrait aMauwf at Lku> avwria, wbich can be eapplied, if de- 
■inid. ai M each, for thoae two yeaie eld fron the bull or giafL 
OiafU will bo iDppIIcd for 93 par dotea. 

Ooi UDck of Applet, Ptiinia, Anricou, end Neelarinca, Oioogk 
nnl at extsntiva, we tmel it laaciBnl lo npply Ihe demand. 

Wa hera a good aeaortment of Ornamental Treee and Shraba. 
Oar Allaothtia, of which we have icTeral thou^^, are of the 

OaraoUacIionariUaa>.BiilboiiiItaota, Herl 



packed and ehipi 

deairlDg Iham. . 

Oct. 1, IMT, 



Calalognei laal 
SHELDON A I 



iidQnea- 



WILSON, THORBURN b TELLER. 

IN addit.on in iheir other aanen ttoek, will have for ei 
Ml, Bourra Langlier. Leon Ce Clerc, Cdmar D'Are 
Ineonnae, Van Horn, and Alihorp CruKne Peen. 

W., T. Jt T. wuuld alio infonn the public that Ihey havi 
an ■rrwiMmonl with Dr. HlBUlT WaFDill, by which Ihe] 
magniflcinl new eeedling 



d Blgan 



Bapi. 1, IWT.— 



GRANT'S PATENT FAN MILLS. 
A ofth?nibtc'r'jb*r,*lIuncIfonP,0.,Rene.flBerCo„ N, Yor' 



:,"■£"£.' 



Co., N. Y., Bept. I 



AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

1 hand an eiienKTeaiaortnienl of AGRICULTURAL IMIOfi. 
HENTH, of the tnotl approved patlenu. 

PLOWS, adapted u every variety of eoil. embracing nearly 

UO direreni paiiem and aiiei, among ihen Ike PREMIUM 

PLOW, to w^ich ha wai awaided ibe ailver cup, at Ihe Pair of 

Ibe American Iniiiiuic, in Oct., ISId. 

Moore'i Premiam Plow, which for genaial p or pot^ baa » 

Preebom A HilEbcai^k'i Plow, a good ajticle, very eTtcDUtily 
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Ptow^CaeiiimTcaMingi for Horee ^>werm, Mill and Gin Oeai, 








rder, every dc«tiMion of 
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A VALUABLE FARM IS FOR SALE 
N Windwr, Vt., conuiir'n^ ttpwards at 400 acre« of land, cnni- 
_ priciiig tillage, fnutiiir. ami woodland in due proportion. It la 
•itaaied on the banks of the Conneeticut riTer, near the village of 
Windaor, and also near the eastern terminus of the Vermont Cen* 
Iral railroad, and is Mrall provided with suitable buildinn, amon^ 
which is a beautiAii English cottage, recently built. The farm is 
in a ftne state of cultivation, and in point of capacity for improve'^ 
ment, and convenience, and beauty of situation, is unsurpassed in 
its own beanUful valley. SAM'L H. PRICE, Agent 

Wuidsor, Vl, Aug. 1, 1847.— 3t 

PROUTY & MEARS» PLOWS. 

THESE celebrated plows are warranted, and the money will be 
returned for every |riow that does not suit Hon. Dixon H. 
LewM. Senator from Alabama, said^ at the Fanner's Club in 
New-York, '* My corn crop declined from 70 bushels per acre to 
40 ; f sent north and ^ot one of Prouty's plows, and now have the 
best crop within 50 miles." 

The subscriber is sole agent, and oflers for sale an assortment of 
the above plows, as also a gaieral stock oi agricuUnrai Imple- 
ments. 8AMUEL C. HILLS, 189 Water-street, N. Y. 

New-York, August 1, 1847— at. 

ONE OF THE GREATEST INVENTIONS OP 

THE AGE. 

itepharts patent fruit and veobtable pre- 

'^ server-— by the use of which Fmita, Vecetables, Butter, 
Eggs, Bacon, &c-i cani>e had at all seasons of ue year— poasea- 
aing all their natural juices and flavor. 

Tlie nndersigued, having purchased the above patent right for 
the United Sutes and Temtoriesi excepting the slates of New- 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and the cities of New- York and St. 
Louis, invite the attention of the public tb an examniation of the 
■eientifio pncciples upon which toe above invention is based, as 
well as iu practical utility. For a particular description of the 
Preserver, ace the Cultivator for July, 1847, page S17. They offer 
for sale patent rights for the construction ana use of the Preserver, 
by states, cities, counties, towns, or individual rights, upon lerma 
that will induce all interested in the growth or sale of fruit and 
vegetables ; also dealers in butter, eggs, or in the curing and pre- 
servation of meats, to purchase rights and construct houses. 

All desirous of a farther knowledge of the operations of the pre- 
server, can see one in operation, either by cidling upon P. Kep- 
hart. Western Hotel, Baltimore, Md^ who is our authorized a^nt, 
or upon the subscribers, Coats-st. Wnarf, near Fairmount, Phila. 

All communications will receive prompt attention if addressed 
either to P. Kepbart. Baltimore Md^ or FLACK, THOMPSON 
k. BROTHER, Spring Garden P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 1— tf. 

PURE BRED RAMS. 
rpHE subscriber has a few choice rams for sale, bred from the 
*• celebrated flock of Geo. Flower Esq., of Albion, Illinois, and 
aome flrom a Saxon ram imported by Henry Clay, Esq., of Ash- 
land, Kentucky. These sheep are of fine healthy constitution, with 
a very fine long slairfe. 

He has also addea lohis flock 90 ewes and rams, selected from, 
the flock of Samuel Patterson, Esq., of Washington Co , Pa. These 
sheep are not surpassed by any in America; [eee the communica- 
tkw of L. A. Morrell, Esq., Cultivator for Nov. IBM,] their wool 
having been sold last year in Northamptoo, Masa., at 75 cts. 



He nas also a few fine young Shepherds* Dogs, bred from a 
Scotch cully, imported by Mr. Mitchell, of Laaalle Co., IlL 

A. H. NICHOLS, Oreencastle, Putnam Co., la. 
I, 1, 1847-4t. 



GENEVA AGR'L FOUNDRY AND SHOPS. 

THE sobtcriber has recently put in operation a new Foitndrt 
AHD Machihx Shof, intetMcd chiefly for the manufacture of 
AoRrcin.TumAL IicrLswBirTs. A number of valuable improve- 
ments in various farming tools having been madn and patented by 
his nredeeessor, (T. D. Borralli) this establishment has been erect- 
ed ror the manufacture of tkm and such other implemenu as the 
market may require, and in order that porohasen may depend neon 
a genuine and well finished article. Among other things he nas 
now on hand 

Bnrrall's Patent Threshing and Clover Machines and Horse Powers 
" Shall Wheel Plows, gready inproved tha pnsonl 



» 



BnrralPs PMent Com Shellers, Nos. 1 and fl, do. do. 

Also, Subsoil, Com, and Shovel Howa, Straw Cmteit, of vari- 
ous kinds. Scrapers, Plow Points, Trinminga, &e., Ac 

He intends aoding to his present stock from time to time, by so- 
leetiens from the bMt articles ni market; all which will be got up 
in the best style, and soldt wholesale and ivtail, oo riiasnnaliia 
lerma. 

Mill Gearing, Castings of all kindi} patiem-maldng, Ac, Ac., 
tseeoted on uort notice. B. J. BURRALL 

Geneva, Augusl 1, 1847.--4t 

MtTLTICOLE RYE. 

THIS kind of rye was introduced fVom France a few years sf nee, 
bat has been tried in thif coantrr tqftdently to prove its 
adaptedaeas to our soil and climate. Its yield, in laost cases, is 
from a sixft to a fourth more than that of common r3re. under the 
■ame circumstaoeea. A few biMhels fat sale althe Aff. Warehouse 

uA Seed Store, 10 and U Gwea iti Aibaoy. 

8apt L /JUTHBR TCCXBR. 



BUFFALO NURSERY AND HORTICULTURAL 

GARDEN, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
rpHH stock of fine, thrifty Ap^e trees, now of size for sale, is 
^ unusually large and fine. The assorlfflent of Cherry trees is 
also very extensive, comprising the tnost choice and pop«ilar sorts. 
Peach trees, a very fine collection, healthy and free from disease. 
Pear trees of the most choice and select varieties, both on free 
stocks and also worked on quince stocks, for dwarfs or garden cul- 
ture. But seven trees in these nurseries have ever been affected by 
firo Might Also, a very general assortment of the Plum, Quiiicci 
Apricot, Nectarine, Oooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, Strawberry, 
he. 

The assortment of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Flowering 
plants, embraces almost every desirable ariicle in this department. 

Roees, 940 varieties. Many very choice and rara varieties of 
Moas, Hybrid Perpetual, Bourbon, and other roees, have recently 
been added to the collection. 

A fine collection of Oreen-house Plants ; among them 10 ehoiee 
varieties of the Camel i a Japonica. 

Very extensive additions are constandy being made to this eetab* 
lishment, and no expense has been spared to render it as perfect 
as that of any other in our country. Trees destined for the west 
will be shipped at Buffalo, per steamboM or propeller^ unleaa 
otherwiae ordered ; and the advantages that ihe^ nurseries pos- 
sess over eastern nurseries in supplying the great west will be 
seen at a glance. To say nothing or the extra expense of trans- 
portation, the saving of eight or ten days, [^ntj orten two or three 
week^] in their transportation, is an item of some little impor- 
tance. 

The new Descnptive Catalogiic of this establishment, a pamphlet 
of 60 pages, giving a full descriptioa of several hundred varieties 
of fruits, Ibc, willbe sent gratis to all post-paid applicants. Or* 
ders by mail, or otherwise* will receive the most prompt attention. 

Buffalo, Sept 1, ia47.--k BENJ. HOIXiB. 

AMERICAN EGG HATCHING MACHINE. 
Patented Feb, 20, 1846. 

AFTER Iff months of practical denionstmtion, the subscriber 
is enabled to present the abfwe machine to the public with 
confidence, as an auxiliary to the wants of the farm-house. It is 
so simple in its construction and management, that a child can in 
a short time superintend its operations, with about an hour^n at- 
tention during the day ; and it reqiures no care after bed-time. 
Alcohol, or other high winea. is A>niMl to be the dks^mt and clean- 
est ftiel. and by repeated trials, the average expense of this kind 
of fuel aoes not exceed a quarter of a cent an egg, for the full term 
of twenfy-une days. The chickens pmduced are healthy and 
strong, and their fine appearance has been the subject of general 
remark, amon^p the many visitors (now) attending >araloga. Full 
printed directions and explanations aceompany each machine. 
The machines are durable, and can be sent with safely throu^ 
any of the ordinary channels of conveyance. 

PRICES. 
No, 1, eootaining between 950 and dQO eggs,. . S90 00 
"8, " " fiOO and 60O ^^ . . 30 00 

" 3, " " SOOandlOOO « .. 40 00 

IT^ Rigfiis for towns, counties, or states, will be disposed of on 
very reasonable terms. 
Reference, Editors of Cultivator. ' L. 6. HOFFMAN. 

Albany, Sept. 1, 1647— St. 

^^-^—1 ■ I .1111 ^»^— ^— .M^ 

I. T. GRANT & CO'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 

MILLS. 
rpHE sBbscribers, mannfacturers of these celebrated mills, hav- 
X inr enlarged their manufkctunng establishmeni, hope to be 
enablea herearler to supply promptly the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for that article. Tneir ran-mllu have taken the Jirtt prt* 
mt«m at four of the New- York State Agricultural Fairs, at the 
State Fain in Pennsylvania and Maryland, at the Fair of the 
American Institute, a^ at a large number of County Fairs, and 
secured the highest consideration at the great National Fair, at 
the city of Wamington. They have been repeatedly tried, and the 
principle upon which thsy operate thoroughly ti^ed by commit- 
tees appointed for that purpose, and in every instance have been 
declared ntperioir to any that have come in competition with them. 
They have never been awraided the smomI pnmi umj and ard the 

n mills manufactured, that will chaff and screen wheat per- 
y dean (and at the rate of one bushel per minute) at one ope- 
ration, takioff out the ebess, cookie and tmnt at the same time. 
They will also thoroaghly clean rim^ and all kinds of grain and 
seeds hy running it throagii once. 

The materials, worlrmansldp, and finish of these mf Hs are supe- 
rior to any in market. The bearings are all turned and finished 
so that a noy can turn them widi perfect eave. We maaafaclure 
four sizes, (with seven sieves to each mill,) varying in price from 
iffi forNo. 1, to #97 for No. 4,and warrant them superior to any 
now in uae. 

We also maoBfacture very siqierior (Train Cmdbs, which hava 
taken the first premiums wherever exhibited. 

Our Fan Mills and Cradles are for sale at the following places : 

John Mayher fr Co., lOff rroat-at., New- York. 

E. Whitman, 5S Light-st, Baltimore. 

Denslow k, Webster, Savannah, Georgia. 

Pitxhugh Coyle, Washington City. 

J. W. Howes, Montpelier, Yt 

Luther Tucker, 10 k, It Green-fU, Aibaoy, N.Y. 

H. Warren, Troy. 

I.T.ORANT4C0b 

Jnietlui P. O., Bisn. Co, N. Y., Sepll, 1817.- 
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PURE SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 
ELL be for sale at the Fair of the American Institute, in Octo* 
ber next, two Bucks and two Ewes, very handsome; descended 
from the flock of the late John EUman, Esq., of Otyiide, Lewes, 
Suasex. England. OB'H. ELUOT. 

Middieham, Blizabethto^rn, New-Jersey, Oct. 1, 1847.— li* 



SHEEP AT AUCTION. 

PERKINS it BROWN havcf between two and three hundred 
Bucks* and probably about as many ewes, more than they 
wish to winter, which they will sell at auction on Tneaday, the 
19lh of October next. Terms cash. 

Their sheep have all been selected and bred with partienlar re- 
gard to constitution, lenrth, thickness, and fineness of fleece, and 
would greatly improve tne charaeier of most of the flock* in the 
donntry. 
Akron, Summit Ca, Ohio, Aug. 91ft, 1847.-^lt. 

FINE WOOLED BUCKS. ^ 

THE subscriber has for sale thirty superior Bocks, one and two 
years of agey of good size and form« raised from flue heavy 
fleeced ewes of the Saxon and Merino varieties. These Bucks 
were got by Green Mountain ifero, whose last fleece weighed .10 
lbs. 8 ox., thoroughly washed under a waterfhil. The quality of 
his wool, as tested by sortuig at the (Wctory, was as follows :* 

Extrat 4 Iba. 3 OC. 9d quality 1 lb. 6 os. 
1st quality 1 »' 13 " 4lh " ** 10 ** 
2d " 1 " 4 " 5ih " 1 9 " 

Tbeae Bucks are numbered, and the suKscriber has a record of 
the weight of their fleeces, also samples of wool from most of their 
fleeces. EBBNBZKR SMITH. 

Middlefield, Hampahire co., Mass., Sept. 7, 1847— 9t.« 

' AFRICAN AND CHINESE GEESE. 

FOR sale, a pair of African Oeeae— (goslings of laai spring,) of 
very large sfze. This variety hsts been called ** the Swan 
Goose," and the " Pouched Goose." Thev are of the largest daas. 
Also a patr of Chinese Geese, bred by Messem. MnsaisR, near 
Fiabkill. They are perhaps the handsomest in form and pitunage, 
of all ^eese, are not large, but very prolific, breeding twice or 
more in a season, and are said to be excellent in flesh. Both va- 
rieties are decidedly ornamental to poultry-yards, and should be- 
long to all fine places wheie there are aoitable accommodations 
for them. Inquire at this oAce. Oct. 1, 1847. 

'^ TREES. 

eOMBfXRClAL OARDCN AND KUBSBRT OF PARSONS ft CO., 

fJiMAsfig, tuar N«vf-YaHt. 

'PHIS establishment now cover* an area of more than seventy 
*• acres, and the proprietors aro enabled to furnish on the most 
reasoiuil>le ferms^ every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Rioses, Vines, jcc. 

During the paxt year, their collection has been enriched by many 
novaliies from Ehrope, which will be found worthy the attention 
of amateurs. Catalogues furnished gratis on opplicaiion, by mail, 
to Flushing, or peraonally at 10 Pina-St, New- York. 

Oct. 1, 1847^1U 



HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 

A Saul & Co., (succesaon to A. J. Downing tt Co.,) b^ 
*^* leave to inform the patrons of this estaUishment and the pub* 
lie in general, that their stock of FRUIT TREES for sale for 
autumn planting, is full and com|4ete, comprising all that is choiea 
and rare of recent introducUon, as well as a fUl and large aosoit* 
ment of all the leading standard varieties. 

Their stock of ORNAMENTAL TREES being ttnusoally lam. 
Ac., they would particularly call public attention to their stock m 
the following spei'ies, as being extra fine: 



EVERGREENS. 

Nwway ^intM} 
Junipeia— varietiea, 
Arbttr Vitsa, do. 
Yewa, &c., kc. 



Astrian Pinea, 
Scotch do., 
Weymouth do., 
Balsam Fir. 
European Silver Fir, 

DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES. 



Horsa Chestnut, Red, 

— White, 

— Yellow, 
MapU, Sugw-, 

Silver laavqd, 

^— Scarlet, 

— Norway, 

English cork-barked, 

Aianlhus, 

Catalpn, 
Weeping Ash, 
European do., 
American do., 
Kentucky Coflea, 



Tulip Tree. 
European Larch, 
Cu<:umber Magnolia 
Umbrella do. 
Oriental Sycamore, 
European Mountain Ash* 
Willow-leaved Odit, 
Weep'uig Willows, 
European Linden, 
Southern Cypreai, 
American Eon. 
Scote|vWytchdOk 
English do. 

^' Cork-barked da. 



American Arbor Vitss, for acreens. 

Ako Hawthorn. Buckthorn, and Privet Plants, togalher widi a 
splendid stock of Osage Orange Plants for hedgaa. 

A choice collection of Graan-house Plants for sale in one lot or ib 
parcels ; ftir particulars see Hortinulturist for September. 

Catalogues sent gratis to post-paid applicants. 

Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, Oct. 1, 1847.- 



FOR SALE. 

THE full-blooded Durham Bull " Napoleon,'* bred by Charies 
Henry Hall, ovmed by the subscriber at Leeds* four miles 
from Catskill. His stock is very superior, and can be seer, if de- 
sired. Ht will be sold cheap, as the owner, having tued him 
several years, wishes to change his buQ. 

JAMES VAN DUZEN. 
Leeds, Greene Co., N. Y., Oct. 1— It* 

CHOICE FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 

FOR SALE. 
I/C nnO PEACH TREES, of about 30 different varieties. 
ii/,\/ ifv These will be sold in small qnontity at 19^ cents each, 
and in large quantities at from S6 to #8 per hundred- 

30,000 Native Wild PLUM SEEDLINGS, one year old, from 
two to three fteet high, ai #8 per thousand. 

100,000 APPLE SEEDLINGS, 1 year old; average height 19 
inches ; at 93 per thousand. 

Also on hand a verv good anortment of Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry, Apricot, and Nectarine Trees. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, of extra size, suitable for streets or 
lawns, consisting of Elms, Majrfes, European Linden, European 
Mountain Ash, European Larch, Norway Spruce, Firs, Ac, ftc 
Also Englibh Syccam'^re, and Sugar Maple Seedlings, from two 
to three feet high. Price, $19 per thousand. Packing extra. 

Trees will be carefully packed and delivered at the steamboat 
landing, or Kinderhook Depot, free of expense. 

Catalogues furnished to all who wish, and post-paid letters and 
orders containing remittances, promptly attenaed to. 

HENRY SNYDER. 

Kinderhook, Oct. 1— It* 
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MAKING AND SAVING MANURE. 



Hiam. Editobs— In lookuig ot«t the bkck vol- 

nmM of tbG CultitatoT, my altencion waa caught bj 
the renacka of two diatin|[aiahed indWiduala, appended 
below, and upon which you then made some valaable 
abMTvatiow. As ClW sobject is one of vita! impor- 
lance to the farmer, and one upon which there thoold 
be " line upon line," I shall maks a few ohseTTations, 
the result of my own individual experience, 

AOTHf B Young aaid, many years ago. " hs who 
is within soent of a dung-hill, imella that which his 
trap would have eaten if he would have penpitled it." 

Bir HoMPHaT Davt demonstrated this. — He saya, 
" I placed a quantity bf fBrmenting manure in a retort, 
and ascertained that it gave off a liquid containing a 
large proportion of salts of ammonia. Seeing this 
result, I iiftrodaced the beak of another retort, filled 
with similar manure, under the roots of aome graaa in 
the garden, and in less than a fortnight a very distinct 
elTect was produced on the grass upon the spot ex- 
posed to the influence of the matter disengaged in fer- 
mentation; it grew with much more luxtirianoe than 
the grass in any other part of the garden." 

There are many siib«(ancM on every (am, whioli, 
while in themaelvea enriching, may be profitahly mixed 
with the manure to absorb and retain these volatile 
portions whioh ariiB from the prooess of fermentation. 

The first material I abatl name, is awamp mook It 
may be truly aaid, th»t the farmer who owns a mnak 
hole of good quality, and knows how to use it, is pos- 
■eased of a mine of wealth whieh will surely render 
kil farm prodootivs and profitable. I speak advisedly 
upon this Bufaject, having used the article for several 
years' in every variety of lonn. 1 say, without Cnrof 
•rgnment or eontradiotion, that a compost, properly 
made, of two loads of mnek to one of good, fresh ma- 
anre, ia equal, in its efi^ts on gravelly or sandy soib, 
load for load, to green manure. 

In order to miuiafe mook 10 the beat advantage, the 
hrmer should so oontrlve manors as to get b ye«r 
•bead with his manure, so as not to be obliged to naa 
it until hia compost is fully ripened. Ii n^ opinion, 
formed from repeated trials, the noDons acids mmtbe 
folly expelled from the mnek by age and fermentation, 
to resp full benefit from its applioatinn to the soil. 

August and Beptember are generally the most Esver. 
aMe months fordigging nuck. First, then, the swamp* 
•honld he tKonnLgkly drained — theT« shouhl be bo half 
way work here, for the benefit lo be dorived from it 
trill fully warrant the ondertkking, even if eonsldera- 
ble expense is necessary. When drained, oommenoe 
«aning the muck to a suitable anddryipot on tbeAetd 
Whsro ir ia to be nsed. Lay tbp can loads of it in two 
rows, M loog; •• tb« heap >• Id ba when finidiedj with 



a space say of six or eight feet between. First apread 
down of the muck on each side, into the space between , 
a layer, ten or twelve inchea thick, and then haul on 
the manure from the windowi, driving tip to the tnit 
of this bed, and throwing in from the cart on to it a 
layer, say eight inches thick, of manure — the work- 
men should not drive on to the bed and tip up theearl, 
to save labor, for reasons presently to be given — ano- 
ther layer of muck, shovelled on from each side, and 
then manure, asing two loads of muck to one of ma- 
nure, and so on until (he heap reaches about five feet in 
height, the last covering being of muek. Care should 
be taken to lay the compost up aa lightly as possible, 
in order to secure perfect fermentation. The team 
should not be driven up on to it, aa we have seen far- 
mers do, nor should even the workmen tread on it.—- 
For the same reason the heap should not be built too 
high, as the pressure upon the bottom courses will be 
so great as to prevent their rotting dowu thOTOoghly- 

The compost gets into a general hfiat sooner or later, 
after it is made up, according to the weather or sea- 
son of the year. It is proper here to remark that the 
summer months sr* most favorable for making up the 
heap*, although they may be made up as late as No- 
vember. In this ease, however, a greater proportion 
of mtouremuat be used, and the heaps will need to be 
shoveUed over the next April to fit them for spring 
crops. I have alio eomposted muok both with limn 
and ashes, when the quantity of dressieg for my land 
was not aufEcient from my miHk and mamire oomposl. 
Last season I made a compost of sixty one-half cords 
of muek; aad six casks of lime, seven bushels to the 
0B«k, and applied it to a field of ten acres of oorn, 
ming themannre eompoat as far as it would go, and 
then the liase and muck. The oorn compared favora- 
bly, on the part of the fidd dressed with the lime aad 
muok, to that where manure and muck waa used; the 
wMe field averaging a little better than sixty bushels 
per aore. I have also found that five or six bosbets of 
aahea (o a half oord of muok, makes a oompoat equal 
to either of the others. A load of leaehed asbsa to 
six loa^ of muok, ia alao a good compost for sandy 
iMid. 

In applying these composts to the soil, I have found, 
after trying it by spreading on to the {pass ground, be- 
fore breaking up and turning it under the whole dapA 
of te furrow, and also by spreading on top. of the fur- 
row, and harrowing it in, that neither way was best. 
It is difficult to bury thirty or forty loads pur aore mA' 
oienlly with the harrow, and turning it down to tba 
bottom ia too deep- I therefore do my breaking nf 
late in the fall— 4n in November. The frosts of «!»• 
tqr completely pnlveriw iba ntrtaot. aadMl tba grMi 
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roots, so that in the spring I have a clean bed to work 
upon. The compost is then spread, thirty to forty 
loads per acre, and harrowed first, and then covered 
three to four inches with the plow. This I oan easily 
do, as I always break up my grass land from six to nine 
inches deep, varying with the quality of the land. By 
this mode of practice, my corn crops always average 
as high as sixty bushels per acre, and on my best land 
somet'mes as high as eighty bushels. 

Having now given my experience with composts, I 
have something to say of the barn-yard. And by the 
way, Messrs. Editors, how many yards you will see 
upon a side hill, with perhaps a brook running by or 
near the lower side, where all the cream of the yard 
runs to, benefitting nobody knows who. Instead of 
this kind of management, the yard should be made con- 
siderably dishing towards the centre and the sides will 
then be dry to walk around. A good supply of muck 
should be hauled to the yard in August or September, 
where, if the yard it shaped right ^ it will absorb all the 
liquids and wash of the higher parts, and retain them 
until wanted. The yard should be cleaned out after 
haying the next season, and the contents laid up in 
square compact heaps on the field where wanted. The 
loads should not be tipped up, to save work, sprauling 
five or six loads over a quarter of an acre, exposing a 
needless surface to evaporation, but nicely laid up ; 
the straw and stalk litter and the liquids of the yard 
among the* muck, will ferment it strongly, and the next 
spring it will be a black, free mass, and spread like 
garden mould. 

In addition to supplying the yard liberally with muck, 
a quantity of leaves may be gathered, late in the fall, 
and used for bedding the cattle. Some farmers, in- 
stead of this, lay the planks of the cattle stalls with an 
opening between them of about one-half inch, and so 
arranged as to be easily taken up. Two feet thick of 



muck or loam, is put under the floor, and in the spring 
it is excellent manure. 

The hog-pen is also an important help in making 
manure. Four or five hogs will make from April to 
December at least thirty loads of most excellent com- 
post, if properly attended to. In fact it is a business 
which they seem fully to understand and appreciate. 
The hog yard should not be extended over too much 
ground, as there will be a loss by evaporation attend- 
ing it. The yard should be in as small a compass at 
practicable, and two or three loads of materials put in 
at a time. As often as once a fortnight, holes should 
be made in the manure with an iron bar, and corn 
dropped into them. By attending to this operation, the 
hogs will work the compost over from top to bottom. 

Every farm has not muck upon it, but every farm 
has something in the shape of enriching materials 
which may be profitably carted to the yards. Rich 
turf, thickly matted with grass roots, and dag about 
two inches deep, is an excellent material with which 
to cover a yard. The accumulation of loaves and veg- 
etable mould in the hollows and at the foot of hills in 
woodlands — the accumulations by the sides of stone 
walls and fences in the lots, are also good. Every ob- 
serving and enterprising farmer will find something on 
his farm, with which he may profitably increase his 
stock of manure. 

I think that observation will fuUy justify me in 
the remark, that the farmers of New England might 
generally double the quantity of their manure heaps, 
without detriment to the quality, by attending to the 
collecting of those substanoes to be found on every 
farm, which, while enriching in themselves, absorb and 
retain much of the liquids and gases of the manure, 
which would otherwise run to wa«te. 

F. HOLBROOK. 

Brattleboro, Jug. 17, 1847. 
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ON COOKING FOOD FOR CATTLE. 



Wk are frequently asked whether the 'Oooking of 
food for stock, by steam or otherwise, would be profi- 
table. So far as regards feeding cattle, we are with- 
out any reliable experiments which have been made in 
this country to test this point. The subject has at- 
tracted much attention in England and Scotland, and 
the results of several experiments there made, have 
been recorded. These experiments seem mostly to 
lead to the conclusion, that though in some instances 
oooked food does produce a greater gain than the same 
apiount of raw food, yet the advantage of the former 
is not sufiiioient to defray the expense. In feeding 
hogs, however, especially where grain of any kind is 
used, the advantage of cooking seems to be generally 
admitted. We are also inclined to think, that there 
may be an advantage in partially cooking some kinds 
of food for oattle — such as corn stalks, chaff, or straw, 
which by this means become more palatable, and the 
nutriment they contain rendered more soluble, and more 
easily assimilated. The whole subject of feeding ani- 
mals, however, is one deserving of more thorough in- 
vestigation than it has here received, and we would 
earnestly commend it to the attention of our agrioul- 
toral societies. In the meantime, we submit the fol- 
lowing extract from an article ^' on the Management 
of Live Stock in Scotland," published in the London 
Far mitres Magazine : 

An important question regarding the feeding of 
oattle, and one in reference to which considerable di- 
versity of opinion still prevails, is whether oooked or 
WMookod food is tho most profitable. The deteimiiuf 



tion of this question has been made the subject of care- 
ful experiments by eminent farmers north of the Tweed, 
and I shall now give an epitome of the results ob- 
tained, and the conclusions arrived at. 

Mr. BoswELL, of Kinoausie, in Kincardineshire, ex- 
perimented on ten Aberdeenshire horned oattle, very 
like one another, and their food consisted of the Aber- 
deen yellow bullock tameps and potatoes. The five 
put on raw food weighed alive 228 stones 11 lbs., and 
the other five on cooked food 224 stones 6 lbs. When 
slaughtered, the butcher oonsidered both beef and tal- 
low to be perfectly alike. Those fed on raw food cost 
£32 2s. Id., and those on oooked, £Z4 5s. lOd., leav- 
ing a balance of expense of £2 3s. 9d. in favor of the 
former. Mr. Bo swell mentions that the lot on raw 
food consumed more than those on steamed, and that 
when raw tumeps and potatoes were put into the stall 
at the same time, the potatoes were always eaten up 
before a tnmep was tasted ; while, on the other hand, 
Mieamed torneps were eaten in preference to steamed 
potatoes. The ooncUston arrived at by Mr. Boswbll 
is, that it is anproAtable to feed cattle on oooked food. 
** It appears," he says, ** that it is not worth the trou- 
ble and expense of preparation to feed cattle on boiled 
or steamed food ; as although there is a saving in food, 
it is oonnterbalanced by the cost of fuel and labor, and 
could only be gone into profitably where food is very 
high in price, and coal very low."* 

The above results, regarding the unprofitableness ol 
oooked food, have been corroborated by the experiment 

♦ Pkiis Bssays of the Bigbland and Agrioohval 
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of Mr. Walker, of FenrygatOi in East Lothian. He 
•elected in February six heifers that had been on tar- 
Beps, and were adTancing in condition, and divided 
them into two lots of three heifers each, and put one 
lot on raw food, and the other on steamed. The food 
consisted of as many swedes as they oould eat, with 
8 lbs. of bruised beans, and 20 lbs. of potatoes, half a 
stone of straw, and 2 oz. of salt, to each beast. The 
three ingredients were cooked by steaming, and the 
bruised beans were given to the lot on raw food at noon, 
and one-half of the potatoes in the morning, and the 
other half in the afternoon. It was soon discovered 
that the lot on the cooked food consumed more tumeps 
than the other, the oonsimiption being exactly 37 cwt. 
16 lbs.; whilst, when eaten raw, it was only 25 cwt. 
1 qr. 14 lbs. — the difference continued during the pro- 
gress of the experiment for three months. 

Stots [steers] were experimented on as well as hei- 
fers, there being two lots of two each. They also got 
as many Swedish turnips as they could eat ; but had 
30 lbs. of potatoes and 4| lbs. of bruised beans, 2 02. 
of salt, and half a stone of straw each, every day. 

The cost of feeding each lot was as follows : 

Three heifers on steamed food, for one week, £1 2s. 
lid., or 7s. 4id. each. 

Three heifers, on raw food, for one week, 16s. 3d., 
or 58. 5d. each. 

Tw6 slots, on steamed food, for one week, 16s. id., 
or 8s. 6Jd. each. 

Two stots, on raw food, for 1 week, 13s. 6id., or 6s. 
9id. each. 

The following is a statement of the comparative 
profits on cooked and raw food : 
Live weight of heifers, when put to feed on £, #. d, 

steamed food, 74 St., equal to 42 st. 41bs. 

beef, at 5s. 6d. per St., sinking offal.. . 11 12 7 
Cost of keep for 12 weeks 5 days, at 78. 

44d. per week 4 19 

Total cost 16 11 7 

Live weight of the same heifers wlien fin- 
ished feeding on steamed food, 90 St., 
equal to 50 St., 9 lbs., at 6s. 6d. per St., 
sinking offal 16 9 Ij 

Loss on steamed food on each heifer. ... 0-2 6i 



Live weight of one heifer when up to feed 
on raw food, 74 St., equal to 42 st. 4 lbs. 
beef, at 5s. 6d. per st., sinking offal... 11 12 7 

Cost of keep, 12 weeks 5 days, at 5s. 5d. 

per week 3 8 10| 

Total cost 15 1 5i 

Live weight of the same heifer when fin- 
ished feeding on raw food, 89 st. 3 lbs., 
equal to 50 st. 1 lb. of beef, at 6s. 6d. 
per St., sinking oflfal 16 5 5| 

Profit on raw food on each heifer 14 



Live weight of one stot when put up to 
feed on steamed food, 84 St., equal to 
50 St. 4 lbs., at 5s. 6d. per st., sinking 
offal 13 4 

Cost of keep for 12 weeks 5 nlays, at 8s. 
64d. per week 5 8 4 

Total eoet 18 12 4 

Live weight of tne same stot after being 
fed on steamed food, 104 st. 7 lbs., equal 
to 56 St. 10 lbs., at 68. 6d. per st., sink- 
ing offal 18 8 7i 

Profit on each stot on steamed food 3 8i 



Live weight of one stot when put on raw 
food, 90 St., equal to 51 st. 6 lbs., at 5s. 
6d. per St., sinking offal 14 2 10| 

Cost of keep for 12 weeks 5 days, at 68. 
94d. per week 4 6 1 

Total oost 18 8 lU 

Live weight of the same stot after being 
fed on raw food, 106 st. 7 lbs., equal to 
58 St. 6 lbs., at 6s. 6d. per st., sinking 
offal 18 19 9i 



Profit on each stot on raw food 10 10 



The following table shows the progress in oondition 
made by the cattle experimented on : 



Cattle. 


Average live 

weight of three 

at comnence- 

meat of feeding. 


Average live 

weight of 
three at end 
of feeding. 

at. Ibe. 
90 


Average tn- 
creaee of live 

weight in 
three months. 


Average dead 
weight of 
beef. 


Average 

weight of 

laUow. 


Average 

weight uf 

hide. 


Average 

weight of 

offaL 


Heifers on steamed food. 


81. 

74 ^ 


■t. lbs. 
16 


St. lbs. 
50 


■t lbs. 
7 11 


St. Ibe. 
3 12 


St. Ibe. 
26 9 


Heifers on raw food .... 


74 


89 3 


15 


50 1 


8 4 


4 4 


26 10 


Stots on steamed food. . . 


84 


103 4 


19 


56 19 


8 11 


5 12 


28 3 


Stots on raw food 


90 


106 5 


15 


58 6 


8 8 


6 4 


30 4 



The conclusion which Mr. Wauudb draws from his 
•xperiments is the following : 

'' We have no hesitation in saying that, in every re- 
spect, the advantage is in favor of feeding with raw 
food. But it is worthy of remark, that the difference 
in the consumption of food arises on tumeps alone: we 
would therefore recoramena eveiy person wishing to 
feed cattle on steamed food, to use potatoes or any 
other food that would not lose bulk and weight in the 
steaming process; as there is na question but in doing 
00 they would be brought much nearer to each other in 
the article of expense of keep. Upon the whole, we 
freely give it as our opinion, that steaming food for 
nattle will never bo attended with beneficial results nn- 
dtrr anv c)rr>nm^tances whatever^ bccanso it requires a 
BMirc watchli.1 and vigilant supcriatendcnce during the 



whole process than can ever be delegated to the com- 
mon run of servants, to bring the cattle on steamed 
food even upon a footing of equality, far less a superi- 
ority, to those fed on raw food.'^t 

Mr. HowDEN, of Lawhead, in East Lothian, ob- 
tained similar results from his experiments, which were 
conducted with a view of ascertaining whether cooked 
or uncooked food is the more profitable in the feeding 
of cattle. He found the preparation of the food by 
steaming any thing but profitable. The cost of pre- 
paring the food in his case was, however, considerable, 
as an expense of about ten shillings each animal was 
incurred by the practice. A single horse lokd of ooals, 
carriage included, cost ten shillings; and exactly six 
cart loads were required and used in prepari ng the food 
t fiiM L«^>-ft uT tlMfi iHgiiUud aiui Agrteult^irai ;iocieiy« 
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for the cattle, equal to 60. 8d. oaoh, and probably as 
much more woold not be an over estimate for the ad- 
ditional labor in three months. According to Mr. How- 
sen's experienooi it seems that steaming renders taint- 



S 



ed turnips somewhat palatable, while it has a contrary 
effect on tainted potatoes ; the cattle preferring these 
raw. Turneps require a longer time to steam, and 
lose l-8th or 1-lOth more of their weight than potatoes. 



< ••» ^ 



A VISIT TO THE REAL SCHULE [practical school] IN GIESSEN, 

(From the. Jowvosl of a Chemical Stndaat— Spring of 18i5.— Commonicated to ** The Cnltivator.*') 



A TEW days since the awmal examinatioa of the pu- 
pils took place in the presence of the government com- 
missioners, a few patrons, and gentlemen from out of 
town. It was conducted in the school building, which 
is a plain wood and brick structure, at the bottom of a 
shallow court, looking out upon one of the most quiet 
and unfrequented streets in the city. So far as retire- 
ment and stillness are concerned, no situation in the 
whole town could be better. In other respects the new 
building about to be ereeted, will doubtless have more 
attractions — ^for about this are no trees, no pleasant 
grounds, no objects of art, and within, very little con- 
sideration of comfort is displayed in the structure and 
disposition of seats, desks, &c. 

By invitation of one of the teachers, I was present. 
I entered a room on the second floor at 9 o'clock, just 
as the whole school rose to sing. They were led, or 
accompanied rather, by their teacher on the violin, and 
sustained three parts of a pleasant morning song, with 
much sweetness and great volume of voice. Upon 
counting those who did not sing, and making such an 
estimate as I might of the whole number, the propor- 
tion of the former to those who sung I found to be 
about as one to six or seven. Their ages varied from 
seven to sixteen years. 

The seats were long benches, each of which, with the 
desk in front, was framed into a kind of moveable plat- 
form, so that the removal of a suite of desks would be 
attended with the transport of the corresponding seats. 
Arranged parallel to each other, each row of desks is 
the back of the seats in front. The floor i) raised at 
the farther extreme, so that the desks and 8ea:s are 
upon an inclined plane, bringing all the pupils in full 
view of the director, as he is seated upon an elevated 
platform in one corner. 

In the corner adjacent to that occupied by the direc- 
tor, is a large case containing models of mathematical 
forms. Around the walls, were great numbers of pen> 
oillingS;india-ink drawings, crayon portraits, paintings 
in water colors ; and, in fbll view of the class who 
usually occupy these seats, a series of plaster models 
of the ear, hand, foot, head, and a variety of designs 
in basso and alto relievo. From these I uincied some 
of the drawings had been made. Upon examining the 
drawings closely, T foun^ them all bearing the stamp 
of instruction by a teacher who knew how to accom- 
plish a given effect of light and shade with the fewest 
strokes of the pencil. 

At the right of the director's desk, and m full front 
of the class, was the black-board, suspended by two 
rings from the wall, immediately behind. About the 
black-board, standing or sitting, were the teachers 
wiiose classes might be cidled up for examination dur- 
ing the day. First of all was the director, whose po- 
sition is a little more than equivalent to that of a prin- 
cipal of a high school with us-^then comes the teacher 
of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy — then of History 
— ^then of Moral Philosophy— then of Geometry, Trig- 
onometry and Geometrical Projection — of Algebra, 
of French and English — of Music, of Geography — of 
Drawing — of Book-keeping, and of Penmanship. 
At the dose of the exercisA in singiDg — ^with which 



the day of study and recitation is regularly introduced 
— the pupils of the lower classes withdrew, leaving 
about sixty, and the examination in Moral Philosophy 
commenced. The instructor was a man gifted in ex- 
citing the interest of others in what he taught. All 
the. pupils continuing in their seats, except when par- 
ticularly singled out to reply to an inquiry, he com- 
menced a kind of parenthetic lecture on the first prin- 
ciples of morality — coming always to a full pause 
where the expression embodying the thought was to be 
uttered. These pauses of the teacher were filled op 
by the pupils; and the examination, with little inter- 
vals of catechetical exercises, consisted in this disser- 
tation, in which the teacher controlled the conjunctions 
and prepositions, while the pupils distributed the sub- 
stantives, adjectives and verbs. It was exciting in a 
high degree, and at the conclusion of nearly three quar- 
ters of an hour, was taken up by the director, who 
pursued a little more rigid method, but none the less 
to the credit of the pupils. 

This examination, at the suggestion of the director, 
gave place to that in Trigonometry. The teacher was 
probably inexperienced, and though I have no doubt 
honored the selection of the committee of examination 
as a man of acquisition, he lacked the gifts of readi- 
ness and grace in his instruction. He made his own 
diagrams, and performed all the solutions, instead of 
entrusting them to the pupils. The so drawn trian- 
gles were merely three lines intersecting each other, 
without limit of length; and the circles made each 
with two strokes of the chalk, a half circumference 
being allotted, in intention, to each stroke, were onfor- 
tunately no nearer circles, than the careless toss of 
two crescents would be likely to give. The characters 
he employed, purporting to be from the Greek and 
Roman alphabet, bore so little resemblance to the ori- 
ginals, that they were quite unintelligible. Altogether 
his class, though evidently composed of hard students, 
had to attribute their regard for mathematics to ano* 
ther circumstance than the charm of his mode of in- 
struction. The geometrical drawings made by his class 
were exhibited. They consisted of planes, and solids, 
and projections of the simpler crystalline forms, all of 
which were exceedingly well done. I subseqaently saw 
a suite of drawings of the steam engine models,, belong- 
ing to the school, made by former pupils, which were 
quite faultless. The young artists are already archi- 
tects or paittters^^one of them is now painting the in- 
terior of a ohurch at Mayenoe. 

Then came declamation in German and English. An 
extract from Childe Harold on the Rhine, was pro- 
nounced with unexpected excellency of emphasis and 
inflection. Then succeeded translations from German 
into English, of passages of which they were familiar, 
and of others which were new to them. They were thor* 
oughly instructed, as I can testify from qiy acquaint- 
ance with their teacher. 

This exercise was succeeded by a lecture from one 
of the boys some fourteen years old, upon heat, tha 
thermometer, the principles of Natural Philosophy ap- 
plied to the exfdanation of the various phenomena of 
ueOBUDgi thawing, raining; fcc., which the teacher as- 
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Bared me bad been very sligbtly corrected by bim. It 
was certainly quite remarkable. Tben commenced an 
examination of the wbole class upon this branch of 
Natural Philosophy, conducted something as that had 
been in Moral Philosophy. It was highly satisfaotory 
to the oommissionersi and revealed the happiest talent 
in the teacher of interesting his pupils in what they 
studied. He asked them, among other things, what a 
man about to ascend Mt. Blanc should take for food t 
** Meat, because it is the most solid.'' How would you 
prepare it ?» " Boil it ?" "Why t» " Lea^ trouble." 
''What temperature does the proper preparation of 
meat require ?" " 21 2o ." " Could you heat water to 
this temperature, in an open vessel, on Mt. Blanc?'' 
Following this up with questions calling forth explana- 
tions, he gave the most satisfactory evidence of the 
thoroughness of their instruotion. 

Algebra succeeded Natural Philosophy, and though 
the teacher performed most of the solutions himself, 
there was a promptitude and eargerness displayed, in 
directing him what to write, that proved.his having the 
secret oC advancing his pupils. The achievments were 
not of the highest order — indeed not so high as I have 
known among young Misses of equal age. Still they 
were such as to indicate thoroughness on the part of 
the teacher. 

In the afternoon, the exercises, commencing with a 
•ong, in which as before most of the pupils joined, v^ere 
oonduoted in the same general manner as in the morn- 
tng. The government commissioners, a few patrons, 
and a few strangers were present. Immediately after 
tinging, the teacher of History commenced thfe exam- 
ination of bis class. It was most exciting to all, the 
audience as well as pupils. He opened by saying — 
** In the sixteenth century there was a war in Ger- 
many called the" " The thirty years' war," shouted 

the boys. He resumed — " which commenced" " in 

the year so and so," — " at" — '• such a place." " A 
battle occurred between" — the Generals' names were 
given, and so on. Occasionally a mistake was made 
by some one, which the teacher reproved by a deep ex- 
pression of pity, regret, and surprise. The pupils 
were eondnoted through the history of Germany gen- 
erally, and of their own state particularly. 

Then followed an examination of the classes in 
French, including recitation and declamation. 

Then succeeded organic Chemistry— commencing 
with the formation of starch in plants — their gum and 
•agar. Tben the conversion of sugar into carbonic 
acid and alcohol. Then the absorption o( oxygen by 
the latter, and the formation of vinegar. Then came 
a parallel between the egg and seed, showing how the 
aeed contains in its nitrogenous ingredients something 
like the essential to the development of the chick. It 
was profoundly grateful to find in these boys a knowl- 
edge of the great fundamental principles of animal 
and vegetable physiology. 

At the close of the day's examination, the director, 
in a very unfeeling manner, with no language of ap- 
probation or oondolenoe, announced that of the second 
elass, all woiUd, at the commencement of the next 
term, be promoted to the first, except three, whose 
ttames he mentioned, and whose seats he pointed out. 
The lads, who were not poor students, but unfortu- 
nately of subordinate capacity, burst into tears. One 
of the teachers remarked to me — '' The director knows 
very Utde of homaa nature — these boys are dispirited. 
They might have been saved." 

The total independence of the teachers from all re- 
eponsibility to parents, has its advantages donbtlese, but 
it sometimes permits men, who, though possessed of 
intellect, lack the higher requisites of homaa fiBeling, 
to oooupy situations of great responsibility, and ,to 
wfaioh thqr ought never to have been appoiateS* 



This director is quite a little tyrant in his way. All 
the subordinate teachers approach him, though the in- 
ferior of many of them, as if he were the grand duke 
himself. Their salaries depend upon their being at peace 
with him. He knew Pestalozzi, and wrote a book 
which was thought to indicate fitness for sueh a situa- 
tion, and thus gained it. 

Teachers are removable only for misdemeanor, and 
are therefore at rest about their salaries and their liv- 
ing, when once connected with an Institution. The 
road to preferment is through the press ; and hence it 
is that the German bookstores teem with such multi- 
tudes of books, given out every year. 

The salaries increase with years, and when the tea«> 
cher is too far advanced to perform his duties with effi- 
ciency, he is pensioned, and permitted to retire. The 
director receives $400; the teacher of Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy $320; the others less, down to 
$100. 

In Giessen, there are seven different kinds of schools. 
Three for the humbler classes, receive boys and girls 
of different ages, up to fourteen years. Two for the 
better classes ; and the Beal Schiile, and the' Gymnat- 
sium, more nearly corresponding with our colleges, 
make up the number. 

, Every child less than fourteen years of age must at- 
tend school, upon penalty, in case of neglect, of the im- 
prisonment of the father. The teachers are paid by 
government, though the parents must pay a part of 
the expense of tuition, directly. 

Boys intended for the superintendence of mining 
operations; for apothecaries; for any of the avocations 
where profitable pursuit requires a knowledge of sci- 
ence, as well as all intended for the professions, are 
sent to the Gymnasium. Either of these schools re- 
ceive pupils at six or seven years old, and they ordina- 
rily continue in each till they complete its course. 

The title of teacher and of Dr., if it had been con- 
ferred, belongs to those gentlemen who preside over 
the various departments of instruction in the Gymnasi- 
um and Real Schule. Professor is conferred only upon 
those who hold ordinary or extraordinary professor- 
ships in the University. 

The Misses, who will extend their education beyond 
the range of primary schools, are instructed by private 
tutors. 

All young gentlemen destined to the University, 
must have passed through the Gymnastic course, which, 
in its classical and mathematical features, is quite 
equal to our college course. 

LlORTNINO DIMINISHED BY TELEGRAPHS. — We SCO 

it Stated on various hands, that the multiplication of 
telegraphic wires through the country, is going to re- 
store the electric equilibrium between different places. 
How will it do that, pray ? A thunderstorm is often all 
accumulation of clouds five miles high, and forty miles 
in diameter, and a half a mile or more up to the lowest 
part. The earth itself is already an excellent conduc- 
tor, and would do much more towards restoring equili- 
brium, by means of its ten thousand points, everywhere 
stretching upwards, in the form of hills and trees, than 
a few horizontal wires, twenty-five feet above its sat • 
face, with no upward points. The great mass of the 
fluid is miles above ; and the little explosions in the 
telegraph offices, no more affect the electricity of these 
leagues of charged matter, than mid-ocean by the dis- 
charge of a pop-gun. 

AoaicvLTUBAL CHEBasTRT. — This has beoome so 
fashionable, (very useful indeed it is, in its place,) that 
the papers of the oountry are very largely sprinkled, 
if not literally filled, with the most absurd saggestioos 
and oonjeotures, in ooostant attempte to expl^ every- 
'^' Mientifioellj. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS— No. IL 



No candid man, aft«r dae reflection, will deny that 
the elevation and improvement of agrionltore, both in 
its character as a business in virhioh masses of human 
beings are engaged, or as an occapation upon which the 
world depends for food, is of the first importance, and 
of deep and abiding interest to an affricaltoral state. 
Nor do I imagine that reflecting minds will hesitate in 
admitting as equally true, that education, improvement 
in agricultural science, and the intellectual advance of 
farmers, must of necessity form the chief element in 
elevating and perfecting the noblest and best of ail 
callings, and the truest and most pleasing of all scien- 
ces. Education is the Archimedian lever, which will, 
with an irresistibl'^ power, raise to its real pre-emi- 
nence, the farming interest, and elevate to their right- 
ful position the farmers of the country. 

In no land upon which the sun shines, do the same 
inducements present themselves for mental improve- 
ment, and no where else can education work such 
magic influence for good to the masses, as here; for no 
where else has republican institutions placed upon an ele- 
vated level; all the people — here personal freedom is un- 
re8trained---here no cruel social distinctions rise up to 
crush rising aspirations, and drive into hopeless oImou- 
rity rising genius. Here, too, the right to property is 
free, title to land unfettered, and industry and perse- 
verance make it attainable by all. Here all may ac- 
quire knowledge — that better inheritance than gold or 
silver — for on every side the school house stands with 
open door, and invites all, almost without money and 
without price, to drink from their rich and pure foun- 
tains, for truth is always pure, and knowledge always 
rich, emanate when or where they may. It is indeed 
a goodly land, and I imagine there are but few among 
us who are not proud to call it ** his own, his native 
land.'' But far as we stand in advance of other na- 
tions, we have not, I think, yet reached perfection; we 
have yet much to learn and much to do in order to pro- 
gress and improve. In our educational department — 
in the elevation and improvement of our schoois,^much 
remains to be done, both by the state in her sovereign 
capacity, and by the people in their private relations. 
Legislators must enlarge their vision, and boldly ad- 
vance with the light of science, and be prepared, with 
a wise and liberal hand, to give new and increased fa- 
cilities for the spread of knowledge — and the education 
of the people, where common sdnse and sound judgment 
point the way. There is no danger of too many 
schools or too much learning; at least the farmers of 
the state have a wide margin on which to work, and a 
great advance yet to make, before they come up with 
other classes. 

The idea, I think, is quite prevalent among men, 
that the business or pursuit of farming, requires little 
else but physical strength, powers of endurance, and 
capacity to labor — that it is a business of the hands 
and sinews, and not of heart and head — that any dolt 
can plow, and sow, and reap. While we grant that 
the above are essential to success in tilling the soil, we 
hold, as all right thinking men must hold, that they 
are subordinate to the higher and commanding power 
of intellect, and stand, in relation to the mental influ- 
ence, in the same secondary capacity with the horse 
and the ox, and the passive machinery of the farm. In 
trnth, there is no trade or calling, be it ever so intri- 
cate or nice, which requires more intelligence, sounder 
iudgmcnr, and more discriminating wisdom and fore- 
caet, than faramf . la do buiineai it tlMva gnatar 



need of scientific knowledge— <he farmer, above every 
body else, if he would receive full recompense for his 
toil, should understand the power of chemical action— 
the results of the combination of simple substances — 
the changes produced bv such combinations ; for who, 
like the farmer, has so directly to meet and provide for 
the changes of the ever-changing weather ; for heat 
and cold ; for spring-time, summer, and antunm. ; for 
wet and diy ; and for all the variations attendant upon 
these shifting scenes and circumstances, I know, in- 
deed, that long practice and dose observation will do 
much to fit the farmer for his business, but it cannot, 
from the nature of things, provide him all the informa- 
tion he needs; for there is a kind of knowledge which 
eannot be received by intuition, nor learned by simple 
observation: efiects may thus be witnessed and scanned, 
and be often times rendered vastly useful in the conduct 
of the farm; but the farmer should understand catiset, 
as well as witness efiects, for then he can oftentimes 
manufacture efiects indispensably necessary to his suc- 
cess. Scientific knowledge, combined with a quick 
perception, sound judgment, and every day practice oa 
the farm, are the chief requisites for the perfect far* 
mer; and the first requisite, and which after all is the 
best foundation upon which to build, it is idle to look 
for without agriculture is taught in our schools, as a 
distinct, separate branch of education. It is true that 
the principles of agricultural science are all about na; 
but it is also true thfit the wisest cannot comprehend 
or render them practically useful without much and pa- 
tient study — long and' critical examination — and by 
sure and oft repeated experiment ; and all experience 
teaches us that it is difficult to begin to aeqyire an etfti- 
cation in old age. Men acquire habits of thought as 
they do physical habits — and it is hard to break up old 
associations, and to commence to learn new things. Men 
sometimes indeed break through all obstacles and rules, 
and become celebrated scholars, after the meridian of 
life has passed. But there oan be no doubt as to the 
rule, viz : that education, in order to become thorough 
and perfect, should begin in youth ; and I can see no 
reason to except agriculture from that rule. Nor it 
there any occasion for its interdiction from the placet 
where our youths commence the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and where the mind first begins its disciplinary 
process. Impressions made in youth are hardly ever 
eradicated, and so of principles; relate they to morals 
or to science, when once impressed on the youthful 
heart, and when they are fully indented there, by days 
and years of constant drilling, will, in nine cases out 
of ten, retain their legibility, so long as life lasta. 
Men are always adding to tehir stock of knowledge; 
day by day they learn new facts, and acquire increased 
knowledge, and literally education is only finished with 
life, or the beginning of dotage. But such, I imagine, 
is not the true meaning, certainly not the generally re» 
ceived definition of the term : Education, in its usual 
acceptation, is a thing belonging to the earlier years of 
life — it is the storing up of knowledge to be used as 
occasion requires afterwards; the acquisition offsets and 
principles, rules and memoranda, to be used in all sub- 
sequent life, as occasion may require, or circumstances 
demand. If I am eorreot in this view of the subject, 
all must at once see the importance of introducing ag- 
riculture into our system of education, and of making 
it a permanent branch of study for those who expeoC 
or desire to till the soil for a livelihood. Is it not true 
that farauag is goveraed bj aartaia flzad priaoiplaa 
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that the soil in its combinations has certain fixed rules 
—•that mother earth, in all her diversified forms, is yet 
governed by laws as unalterable as those of the Modes 
and Persians, In truth, earth, and air, and sky, with 
all the laws pertaining to eaoh, are properly within the 
sphere of the farmer's study, and may, and should form 
part of his education. He toils, and sweats, and is 
sustained by hopes of a plentiful harvest ; and should 
he not then be able to take full advantage of every law 
of production, to aid him in his labors, and to render 
certain the end he seeks ? I here repeat, that it is 
idle to expect results,, such as I have glanced at, with 
out adequate means, viz: without introducing agricul- 
ture into our schools, and making it a fixed and per- 
manent department of study and education. The great 
truths and principles upon which it is founded, should 
be indented upon the minds of our youth, by patient, 
persevering study; it should be begun in youth, and 
fixed in the memory as among the most useful acquisi- 
tions it can make for after life. And to accomplish 
this great and desirable end, I would establish in the 
state two or more agricultural schools. My idea is 
that these schools should be of the highest order, and 
that they should be liberally aided in their inception, 
and for the few first years of their existence, by the 
funds of the state — for in no other way can they, or ^ili 
they, be established so as to become permanent. This 
I conceive to be the initiatory step^^the starting point., 
towards a general system. Agricultural science needs 
some rallying point — some elevated position, where it 
can make itself known and respected, and from which 
it can scatter its precious influence over the entire 
state. Sound philosophy would dictate a commence- 
ment at the highest point, viz : with colleges, instead 
of district sob^ls — ^for in a question of this character I 



it is better and easier to expand from such a points* 
from a fountain broad and pure, than from one circum* 
scribed and obscure. Let the minds of the farmert 
once be directed to this subject, by the establishment 
of an Agricultural College and Experimental Farm, 
in the east, in the centre^ and in the west ,* let a few 
of their sons enter these institutions, and study the art 
and the science of farming; let it be clearly demon- 
strated that 3uch a thing is practicable ; and soon, in 
the natural and regular order of events, we shall wit- 
ness the gradual spread of agricultural schools — an in- 
creased and increasing interest in agricultural knowl- 
edge — and in good time, most, if not all our district 
schools, will have a regular, permanent class study, 
ing and preparing, by acquiring a proper education, for 
farmers. 

I have not time, in this paper, to enlarge, as I should 
like to do, on this subject. I ask the attention of the 
Legislature, now in session, to this important subject. 
No subject which can come beforG*that body, is of more 
interest to a vast majority of the people than this — it 
concerns more than the present generation ; it looks 
into the future, and in all time to come will distil its 
benefits and blessings. As legislators, look at the mat- 
ter in its comprehensive aspects, survey the whole 
ground, and let no narrow or stinted policy prevail in 
your action-^a few thousands now appropriated and 
wisely spent, will add millions of wealth to the state. 
Again I say, be not restricted in your action. When 
the bill now before you, for a school in the east, comes 
up for action, meet it in the spirit of an enlarged and 
enlightened liberality, and give, not only to the east, 
but also to the centre and the west. Adopt a system 
commensurate with the wants of the state, and be as- 
sured the people will thank you. D. A. Ogden. 
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CULTURE AND DISTILLATION OF PEPPERMINT. 



It should not be surprising, that in a country so di- 
Tersified in both soil and climate as is the United States, 
that we should learn every year of some new fruit, or 
grain, or vegetable, which lends its tribute to the aug- 
menting wealth of the national prosperity. The pri- 
mary staples of the nation have been subjects of long 
and familiar discussion, and improvements in their cul* 
tivation are constant and progressive. The minor pro- 
duets of the soil, which enter into the economy of gen- 
eral consumption, and add to the national wealth, are 
often little thought of save in the immediate localities 
of their production. In the report of Judge Ells- 
worth, late Commissioner of Patents, we have been 
informed of the great amount of white mustard, and 
the large profit which it has yielded to the producers, 
in a limited district of the western part of the country, 
and this, too, without withdravHng much time and at- 
tention of the growers from other crops of greater 
Talae. 

In this section of New-Tork, there ia an article alike 
TalnaUe for its medicinal ai|d other uses, which has 
been cultivated with great profit to the produoers, that 
has hardly attracted attention even in the immedi- 
ate neighborhoods of its production. I allude to the 
article of Ptpip^rmwt^ and its distillation into oil, and 
its manufacture into essence. 

It is to invite attention to this tabject, that I am in- 
dued to give you a brief history of its cultivation in 
this neighborhood. Its cultivation is principally con- 
fined to a few persons in Phelps township, in this oonn- 
ty, and Lyons and Arcadia townships in Wayne coon- 
tf^ It is oaltivated without aay serious interfereiioe 
with the necessary attention to otter oropsy m4 has 



yielded, for some years past, some fifty or sixty thou- 
sand dollars annually to the producers. 

This species of mint was first introduced into this 
vicinity, by the Messrs. Buknstt, some thirty years 
ago, who first planted it on the flats of the outlet of 
Canandaigaa lake. They brought it with them from 
Ashfield, Massachusetts. They distilled it, and sold 
the oil, in the western part of New- York and Canada, 
at prices varying from five to fifteen dollars per pound, 
and realized, from small beginnings, each a handsome 
fortune. When the oil is diluted into essence, the 
profits are very great. 

This mint difiers from what is generally called spear 
mint. The peppermint has a larger stalk, and a larger 
leaf, than the spear mint. In rich ground it will grow 
from two to two and a half feet high. 

The principal expense in its cultivation is in procur- 
ing the roots for the first year's crop; and the chief 
labor is in the first year's cultivation. The ground 
should be rich, and should be carefully plowed in the 
fall or spring, so as to be entirely free from grass and 
weeds. 

It is cultivated from the roots, which should be 
planted in the spring, in drills from eighteen inches to 
two feet apart, and should be>oultivated carefully with 
the hoe until after mid-summer, at which time it sends 
forth runners or shoots, like the strawberry, and covers 
the entire space planted, sending forth innamerabk' 
branches and stocks. It is cut in the fall when ma- 
tared, and distilled into oil. The roots remaining in 
the ground during winter, vegetate in the spring, and 
oovering the entire spaoe planted, require no cultiva- 
tion the saoond year , and so also of tiM third jeaar. By 
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the end of the third year, the groand beoomes so ex- 
hausted, and 8o infested with grass and weeds, that it 
is necessary to plow op the roots, and plant fireah 
grounds. So the first year is the only one of expense 
or labor in the oultivation, as it requires no cnltiyation 
the second and third years. The crop is exhausting to 
the land. Lands have rented from eight to ten dollars 
per acre for the purpose of raising this mint upon them. 

If the seasons are favorable, and the lands rich, the 
crop the first year will yield mint that will prodooe 
from ten to thirty pounds of oil to the acre. The se- 
cond year (which is the most productive) from tweoty- 
flve to forty pounds ; and the third year from ten to 
thirty pounds. 

The process of distilling the mint into oil is simple: 
The mint when mowed, on maturing, is placed in an 
ordinary still boiler with water, and fire is placed be- 
neath. The evaporation is condensed in a retort, and 
the oil being of less specific gravity than the water, 
floats on the surface. The water in the retort is per- 
mitted to escape by a tube beneath the surface of the 



water in the retort, on which the oil floats. The mint| 
after being distilled, is taken from the boiler with a 
hook, and the boiler filled with fresh mint and water, 
until the whole crop is distilled into oil. 

The process of purifying it from all extraneous mat- 
ter« is to filtrate the oil titfough clear white paper. It 
is then placed into tin canisters, containing about twen- 
ty-five pounds, and tightly ooricad and sealadi and is 
then prepared for market. 

Many persons, who have oultivated it for years, have 
realized handsome fortunes, and without interfering 
with the regular produotion of other crops on their 
fiurms. 

I may state, in oondoaion, that for several year* 
past the speoulators of the oities have monopoliied, by 
private piuchase, nearly the entire crop in this region ^ 
and this year they have purehased the mM, and ^ 
&troyid th€ moit of U, to as to demand a greater ad- 
vance on the last year's enpply oC oil. 

EixAt Cost. 
OaJbt' Comert, Ontono co., N. F., 8«pt. 1, 1847. 
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BROOM MANUFACTORY. 



Haviho a few hours to spend at Schenectady about 
the 1st of September last, our friend, Mr. Charles H. 
'ToMLmsoN, kindly accompanied us to several plaoes 
in the vicinity, ana amonj; the rest to the broom manu- 
factory of Messrs. Van Epfs. 

They have been engaged in the business about eleven 
years. They have a farm of about 300 acres — 200 of 
which are Mohawk flats. A large portion of the flats 
was formerly of little value, in consequence of being 
kept wet by a shallow stream which ran through it, 
and which, together with several springs that issue 
from the sandy bluflf on the south side of the flats, kept 
the ground marshy, and unfit for cultivation. By deep- 
ening the channel of the stream, and conducting most 
of the springs into it, many acres, which were previ- 
ously almost worthless, have been made worth $125 
per acre. They have also, by deepening the channel, 
saving ^e water of the springs, and securing all the 
fall, made a water privilege, on which they have erected 
an excellent mill with several run of stones,* leaving, 
besides, snflicient power to carry saws for cutting out 
the handles of brooms, &c. 

They have, this year, about 200 acres of the flats 
in broom -corn. The cultivation of this article has 
within a few years, been simplified to almost as great 
a degree as its manufacture. The seed is sown with 
a seed-barrow or drill, as early in spring as the state of 
the ground will admit, in rows about 3k feet apart. As 
lioon as the corn iaabove grpund, it is hoed, and soon after 
thinned, so as to leave the stalks 2 or 3 inches apart. 
It is only hoed in the row, in order to get out the weeds 
that are close to the plants — the remaining space being 
left for the harrow and cultivator, which are run so 
frequently as to keep down the weeds. The cultiva- 
tion is finished by running a small doubh mould- board 
plow, rather shallow, between the rows. 

The broom-corn is not left to ripen, as formerly, but 
is cut while it is quite green, and the seed not much 
passed the milk. It was formerly the practice to lop 
down the tops of the corn, and let it hang sometime, 
that the '' brush'' might become straightened in one 
direction. Now the tops are not lopped till the brueh 
are ready to cut, which, as before stated, is while the 
corn is green. A set of hands goes forward, and lops 
or bends the tope to one side, and another set follows 
immediately, and cuts 00" the tope at the place at which 
they WM« hcati and a third set gathers tba cot ic^ 



into carts or wagons, which take them to the factory. 
Here they are first sorted over and parceled out int9 
small bunches — each bunch being made up of bmeh of 
equal length. The seed is then taken ofi* by an appa- 
ratus with teeth, like a hatohol. The machine in 
worked by six horses, and oleans the brush very rapidly. 
It is then spread thin, to dry, on racks put up in build- 
ings designed for the purpose. In about a week, with 
ordinary weather, it becomes so dry that it will bear to 
be packed closely. 

The stalks of the broom-corn, after the tops have 
been cut off, are five or six feet high, and they are left 
on the ground, and plowed in the next spring. It ia 
found that this keeps up the fertility of the soil, so that 
the crop is continued for several years without appa- 
rent diminution. It should be observed, however, that 
the ground is overflowed every winter or spring, and a 
considerable deposite left on the surface, which is un- 
doubtedly equivalent to a dressing of manure. This 
may be inferred from the fact that some of the flals 
have been in Indian . corn every year for forty or fii^ 
years, without manure, and with good cultivation have 
seldom produced less than sixty bushels per acre, and 
with extra cultivation, from eighty to ninety bushels 
have been obtained. In case of need, the stalks would 
furnish a large amount of good food for cattle. They 
are full of leaves, which are very nutritive, and whether 
out and dried for winter, or eaten green by slock tamed 
on the ground where they grow, would be very valo* 
able in case of defioienoy of grass. 

Messrs. Van Epps employ twenty hands during the 
summer, and in autumn, whion the brush is being gath- 
ered and prepared, they have nearly a hundred, male 
and female. They are mostly Germans, who come here 
with their families during the broom corn harvest, and 
leave when this is over. 

The manufacture of the brooms is carried on mostly 
in the winter season. The quantity usually turned o^t 
by Messrs. V. £. is 150.000 dozen per annum. 

Tc SAvx HicKonT racBi Wcxms. — A correspondent 
of the Prairii Farmer says, that to prevent the common 
evil of hickory timber becoming worm-eaten, it must 
be cut daring the last half of July, or first half of Au- 
gust. This is stated to be eflectual. Does this depeml 
on the habiu of the insect, or the quality of the trai- 
hsrlthJessMwit 
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RURAL NOTICES ABROAD— No. IX.—By Ix. BUevel. 



Winks ako Yinxtards of Francs. — I have al- 
ready taken occasion to speak incidentally of the gen- 
eral appearance of the French vineyards. They be- 
long, by association, to all oar ideas of French land- 
scapOi and make up as important a feature in the rural 
aspect of the country, as the corn fields in the northern 
states of our Union. 

Still, it must not be supposed that the wine onlture 
belongs to every .district of France. Through the 
wbole nortbem third of its territory, vineyards are 
nrely met with, and only upon some warm slope ex- 
posed to the sun, or in some olosely sheltered valley. 
Indeed the sunny slopes are the favorite situations for 
vineyards throughout France; in more southern coun- 
tries, a flat surface, and even a northern exposure, have 
been preferred. The soil most generally favorable n 
oaloareous— such is the famous grape land of the Cqte 
dfOr^ from which come the finest of the Burgundies^- 
sttoh, also, ia the better portion of the CtU tUitit by the 
Rhone, bemg a oaloareous belt lying between gneiss 
rack. The vineyards of Champagne are al86 of the 
the same general oharaoter. 

A stranger, passing only by the great diligence 
iDvtes through France^ would be rather surprised at 
the absence of vineyards, dian at fheir frequency — the 
great roads passing, for the most part, over broad 
plains which are unsuited to the grape culture. Be- 
tween Dijon and Chalon tw Satme, however, the tra- 
veller will pass through the richest of the Burgnndian 
vineyards; and if he be not shut up to a tedious night- 
ride, he may see every slope upon his right, looking 
eastward, covered with vines. They ascend in terra- 
ces, and upon shelves of the crumbling rook, till they 
reach a height of a thousand feet. The soil is a yel- 
lowish red, and full of the broken limestone. The vines 
are low, not thrifty in appearance, and clusters and 
grapes are small, yet from them come the much prized 
Chambertin, MinU, and Brannt, From this golden 
hill-side, as it is expressively called, rich meadows 
stretch twenty leagues away to the heights of the Ju- 
ras ; and looking back from those heights, near the lit- 
tle town of Poligny, a scene of agricultural magnifi- 
eence is presented, unsurpassed perhaps in the world. 
Fir forests stretch down the sides of the mountains 
around yon — between them, perhaps, a grassy valley, 
on whose warmest edge a few vines are cherished, and 
in its bottom a brook, that tumbles away through 
green pasture-lands and cornfields, and orchards, till it 
empties into the river Doubs, lying like a silver thread 
in the plain. Then grass, and wheat, and vines alter- 
nate, till the first lift of the Cdte d'Or is seen, in yellow 
soil, and yellow vine leaves scarce turned blue in the 
distance. 

The vine is propagated universally by outtings; and 
as quality of wine is found to depend more upon sitna^ 
tion of vineyard, than any natural characteristic of the 
fruit, not so much attention is paid to growth of new 
sorts, as might at first be supposed. It is found, in- 
deed, that the same grape, upon lands not a league 
apart, will produce totally different sorts of vrine. 

The grape which produces the delicious Constantia 
at the Cape of Good Hope, is said to be the same in 
appearance, with that of many indifferent vineyards 
along the Rhine. Nor are the best wine grapes by any 
means the most palatable to the taste. Fruit from 
many of the favorite vineyards, is, from its acid taste, 
totally unfit for the table. And though the vineyards 



in France are so world-wide in reputation, almost any 
country can furnish equally good, if not better grapes 
for the table. It was rarely that I saw, in the Paris 
market, fruit superior in appearance to that grown in 
the graperies of this country. 

I have, in a previous letter, spoken of the method of 
pressing out the wine in the choice vineyards of Bar- 
gundy. The older vines furnish the best wine, though 
a far less quantity than the new vineyards. Seasons 
vary much in their products, and not unfrequently a 
very large vintage is comparatively worthless; and 
Chambertin becomes vin ordinaire^ or the ordinary 
drink of. the peasantry. That a large portion, how- 
ever, of this inferior product reaches this country under 
its reputable name, is very probable — ^it is, in nineteen 
cases in twenty perhaps, the refuse stuff, by which our 
pretending dinner- talkers form their notions of let botu 
VMS of Burgundy. 

I may be pardoned for dispelling another pleasant il- 
lusion:- The vineyards of Chambertin — the favorite 
wine of Napoleon, and of emperors of our time-— oov- 
I ers only from fifteen to twenty acres of ground. You 
cannot buy a bottle of the wine at an inn, within a 
stones throw of the vineyard, for less than 8 to 10 
francs, ($2.) Yet I have found the same, at a less 
price, in half the hotels between Niagara and Saratoga! 
Who would be so foolish, in view of this, as to go t6 
France to drink wine t 

Along the Rhone, are to be seen the favorite vine- 
yards of the C6U RotU, the Hermitage, and St. Peray. 
The latter differing from most others in lying upon a 
gravelly, granite soil, whioh is manured with decayed 
leaves. The dressings of the other two are for the 
most part sheep and horse-dung. 

The Hermitage is better known by name than taste; 
and is more frequently seen on the bills of our enter- 
prising inn-keepers ; than in their cellars. The whole 
extent of the vineyard is about 300 acres, lying along 
the bank of the Rhone, in such way as to be exposed 
to the full play of the sun. Its name is derived from 
a little ruin on a height, where it is said a hermit lived 
many years ago, and cultivated a small spot with vines 
whioh were found to yield the richest wine of the coun- 
try. It is needless to say that the old hermit is long 
since dead; that the vineyard has quadrupled its size; 
and that the wine has lost none of its flavor. 

The red Hermitage, of best quality, is purchased by 
the wine merchants of Bordeaux to mix with the bet- 
ter clarets; and the white, though you might be trou- 
bled to find it pure at Lyons or Marseilles, I dare say 
you can find, at $2 the bottle, at any inn in Scheneotady 
or Chicago. And though gentlemen of the neighbor* 
hood Would speak diffidently of its qualities, there are 
plenty of coxcombs in New-York and Buffalo, who will 
dilate upon its aroma and body. 

The St. Peray is a sparkling wine, not unlike Cham- 
pagne, and more wholesome from the fact that it re- 
ceives its sweetness from the saccharine qualities of the 
grape, and not from the syrup which is mixed with 
Champagnes. The fruit is of a bright yellow color^ 
with the exception of some portion of the vineyard, on 
which is grown a red-skinned grape, from which is 
made a rose-colored wine. 

The fruit ripens by the middle of September, and 
the wine is treated very muoh in the same way with 
the Champagne wines — of which I ipay have something 
to say in another paper. 
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SMITH'S PATENT LEVER DRILL OR GRAIN AND SEED PLANTER. 



I take the liberty to send yon a description, having 
not as yet been able to procure a cat, of the Patent 
Lever Drill, or Grain and Seed Planter, introduced by 
me, and for the first time presented for general inspec- 
tion in the State of New- York, at the State Fair at 
Saratoga. 

The drill has been used in England many years, and 
a fair specimen of the original, a very oomplioated and 
cnmbrous machine, was there also. 

The first improvement on the English drill, in this 
country, was made by, and patented to, Mr. Peknock, 
of Pennsylvania^ some six years ago — a very excellent 
machine, light, easy to operate with, but also compli- 
cated, and by many considered too much so, for general 
and indiscriminate use. This, however, is well worth 
$100, the price it sells for. 

The inventor of the drilling machine, introduced by 
me, Mr. H. W. Smith, also of Pennsylvania, has spent 
several years to improve the same, by making it per- 
fectly simple, at the same time retaining all the im- 
portant-principles, and adding such others, as modern 
scientific discoveries in husbandry, rendered necessary 
to perfect the work — this is sold for $75. 

This drill has some new mechanical principles or 
combination of principles not before in use. 

The wheels are of new and simple construction. — 
The axles are of oast iron, extending half the width 
of the machine, with a flange some six inches in diam- 
eter on the end, which, with a cast iron plate of the 
same dimensions, screwed on the wheels, retains the 
spokes, and forms the hub. These wheels and axles 
may be adapted to carriages, wagons, &c. 

On the axles are cast also the cylinders, three on 
each, in which indentations or holes are drilled, to 
carry the grain through valves, out of the hopper, a 
box extending the width of the machine, into tubes, 
through which it is deposited in the furrow. • 

It hiis a lever by which all the teeth can be lifted oqt 
of the ground, for the purpose of turnirig in the field, 
or passing over a rock, or packing to remove to or from 
the field, by a single operation; and another to dose 
the valves and shut off the feed at the same time. 

It has a graduated index, by which it can be set, to 
pass any given quantity of seed per acre, or altered 
from one quantity to another in a few seconds. This 
cannot be dont by any other machine, to at to inture 
uniformity and certainty y without tome mcUhematical 
calculation^ and much time in testing its accuracy. 

The teeth are long to prevent clogging, and can be 
easily cleared by the operator, in case they should 
gather grass, &c. They are bent something like cul- 
tivator teeth, and are made to cut a furrow three inches 
wide at the bottom, where the seed is deposited, at any 
required depth, through the tubes which are fastened 
to the back of the teeth. The depth can even be ad- 
ju-sted by a regulator, in which the back end of the pole 
is inserted. After the seed is deposited, the earth falls 
back and covers it. 

The operation of this machine, after the grain is 
planted, leaves a slight furrow, the sides of which are 
abraded by the action of every shower, and a portion 
of the soil is periodically carried on and around the 
roots of the grain, covering them a little more each 
time; and thus, by a course of natural cultivation, the 
surface is kept new — no erustation takes place to retard 
the growth of the young and tender plant — ^the atmos- 
phere and gases readily permeate the soil, and the 



continued cumulation of soQ on the roots prevents de- 
struction, or heaving out by frost. 

The position of the furrows has a tendency to con- 
centrate the gases from the atmosphere, when brought 
down by showers, around and in immediate contact 
with the roots of the grain — from that circumstance it 
will require longer time to evaporate those gases, and 
give the plant more time and better opportunity to 
draw a greater supply of sustenance from that source. 
The consequent rapid growth and strength of the plant, 
enables it more effectually to resist, or overeome aad 
outgrow, the otherwise destructive ac.tion of the *'ffyf 
and the uniformity of its growth, and expoeure to the 
light and atmosphere, presents rust and mildew, in 
those situations where otherwise it would be snbjeoted 
thereto. 

With this machine, a boy, and pair of horses, tern 
acres per day are readily planted, and five pecks of 
seed are equivalent to two bushels per acre, sowed 
broadcast— -for the reason, that with the drill maohine, 
the grain is distributed evenly, and- buried at a uniform 
depth, and every sound seed vegetates; while, on the 
contrary, in the broadcast system, there can be no cer- 
tain uniformity in sowing. Or if sowing oiachines are 
used, and the seed scattered evenly over the surface, 
still there is, and can be, no certainty that any partic- 
ular or definite quantity per acre will be applied; for I 
have as yet, never seen or heard of a sowing machine 
graduated to regulate the quantity per acre. Again, 
whether sowed by hand, or with a machine for that 
purpose, the grain cannot be covered equally at a uni- 
form depth. 

If the harrow is used, some part is not covered, and 
is left a prey for the birds; some so slightly covered, 
that thC' first shower subjects it to a similar disposition; 
or, if left, its growth is retarded, if it does not perish 
the first drought; others again covered so deep as to 
prevent a uniformity in the growth of the crop, sub- 
jecting the more sickly plants to destruction by the 
" fly," 

If the cultivator is used to cover the grain, the con- 
sequenoes may be still more injurious. In addition to 
those resulting from the use of the harrow, the grain 
is deposited under the ridges, and instead of the earth 
gradually cumulating on and around the roots, bj 
showers, it is washed away from them, and the gases 
are farther removed, and do not, while evaporating, 
so readily come in contact with the grain. 

I have thus in relation to only one of the operatiou 
of farming, the seeding part, as connected with the 
drill machine, enun\erated several circumstances which 
have a tendency to diminish the crop, and others by 
which it may be enhanced; each of these circumstan- 
ces, and doubtless there are others, is trifling, consid- 
ered in reference to itself, or the single plant influenced 
thereby; but when the whole is considered collectively, 
we can readily see where great improvements may and 
will be made in the art and mystery of farming. 

The fact then becomes evident, aside from practical 
demonstration,* that by the use of the drill, the great 
aggregate result, from the several minor cau.ses and 
considerations before named, with the saving of seed, 
is an actual gain and increase of product of 25 per 
cent, over any and all other practice. 
,. — » - - .^ 

• See Parmer's Library and Bloiuhly Joarasl of A^ricultare for 
Jane, l&tO. 
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In oonchision the following aatoanding suggestion is 
presented, that, if all the land nov under grain ool- 
tore in the state of New- York, was adapted to the drill, 
and that alone used, the value of the actual increase of 
the wheat crop alone, would amount to near fowr mt/- 
IwM of dollars, and of other grain about thru. mtiiiofM 
of dollars. From these considerations, I am free to 
•ay, that the Patent Lever Drill or Seed Planting Ma- 



chine, is the most valuable, wealth-increasing, agri- 
cultural implement ever introdubed, since the oast iron 
plow fir^t made its appearance. Very respectfully, 
yours, &c., C. Mastsn. Penn Yan^ Sept. 21, 1847. 
[We understand these drills will bo manufactured 
and for sale at Roche8ter,6eneva, and Penn Yan, where 
Mr. Masten resides, who will dispose of rights to 
manufacture them in other places. — £d.] 
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Budding on€b moeb. — An article of mine, propos- 
iBg some improvements in budding young trees, ap- 
peared, I think, in your Oct. number, 1846, and reoeived 
several subsequent notices Now, sirs, I frankly state, 
that I think I was too hasty in adopting notions ex- 
jiressed in that article. With too little time for a fair 
experiment, I drew some conclusions the value of which 
I now question. For example: — At the time I wrote 
I had several budded peach tj-ees and pear trees, that 
were budded in July, and topped down in order to se- 
eure a prerant yeaPs growth, and thus gain a season. 
I can now state the result: which was, that I saved not 
a single bud thus got frrward, from the winter. Not 
being well wooded, tney all died. And, agreeably to 
a suggestion of one of your most experienced corres- 
pondents, one tree itself also died — not probably, as he 
supposed, by being poisoned by the dead bud inserted, 
but being too much cut down, and by being deprived 
of its leaves in a growing part of the season, when a 
tree could hardly live without lungs. No tree can be 
deprived of its leaves by grafting, budding, or feeding 
silk worms, without endanfrering its growth and exis- 
tence. I conclude that the old way of budding, with a 
very slight topping, is yet the best. 

One word on transplanting trees : — Some little ex- 
perience induces me to think that peach trees, and per- 
haps other tnuUl trees, may be transplanted any month 
in the year, by adopting (he following suggestions:^ 
First, clip off* most of the leaves. With the leaves on, 
a rapid evaporation of sap takes place, seen in the 
wilting of the leaves, and if continued, will soon be 
seen in the shrivelling of the bark. Consequently we 
secondly suggest the keeping of them as short a time 
as possible out of the ground. Thirdly, it is of incal- 
oulable importance in taking up trees, that the ground 
be loosened by a crowbar as far as the roots extend, 
and that all of the roots be obtained. You are very 
mnch mistaken if you suppose you have purchased fifty 
trees, if the vender has not sent you the rooU. And 
having obtained the roots of your trees, you will find it 
BO easy matter to set them out again without liberal 
kolee for them. And to have your ground rich, is as 
accessary for success as where you are designing a 
good harvest of com. The smaller the trees when 
taken up, the better. 

Messrs. Editors, will you tell me why my Isabella 
grapes, during August, this year and last, are very 
much given to rot upon the vine 1 Is there any reme- 
dy? R. T. Protpectj Conn, 

N. B. I tried budding in May from scions, oat early 
for grafting, and did not succeed in making one grow. 

Dubois' Early Golden Apbicot. — This is a sa^- 
tng variety, originated by our neighbor, Mr. Chablbs 
DcBois, of Fishkill Landing, N. Y. . It has attracted 
our attention for two or three years past, and as it ap- 
pears well worthy of something more than a local re- 
putation, we have procured specimens from the origi- 



nal tree, and now publish a correct description of this 
new variety. 

Though this apricot is of small size, and simply good 
flavor, it has two qualities which will, we think, ren- 
der it popular among fruit cultivators. The first is 
its great productiveness at all seasons ; and the second, 
its comparative exemption to the attack of the curculio. 

We may give a pretty correct idea of the Earlf 
Golden Jpricot by saying that the crop of fruit borne 
by the original tree (which is growing m common 
loamy soil without preparation) has been sold in the 
New- York market, for the last three years, at prices 
varying from $4 to $16 per bushel. In 1844 the crop 
of this tree brought $45; in 1845, ^50; and the last 
year it was sold for $90. The fruit is very fair in ap- 
pearance, and bears carriage to market well. 

Mr. Dtraois, who is a pretty extensive orchardist, 
finds that in seasons when the fruit of the Moorpark — 
one of the best and surest sorts — nearly all drops before 
maturity, stung by the curculio, that of the Early GoU 
den hangs in rich clusters on every limb. With him, 
indeed, this sort among the apricots, appears to be 
avoided by this insect, in the same way that the com- 
mon Danuon does among plums — probably from the 
thickness or some other peculiarity of the skin. 

We cannot but think, therefore, that in all parts of 
the country where the sorts of apricots already in cul- 
tivation fail because stung by the curculio, this variety 
will be likely to give aoundant crops. The tree, pro* 
bably from being a native seedling, is also more thrifty 
and hardy than most other sorts. 

Mr. Dubois has propagated quite a stock of young 
trees, and will, in the autumn, supply orders at a very 
moderate price. 

Duboii* Early Golden Apricot. — Fruit small, about 
14 inch in diameter, roundish-oval, w'th the suture nar* 
row but well marked, but extends only half way round. 
Skin smooth, uniform pale orange. Flesh orange, 
moderately juicy and sweet, with a very good flavor; 
separates from the stone. The latter is oval, very lit- 
tle compressed, kernel sweet. Ripens from the 10th 
to the 15th of July, ten days before the Moorpark. — 
Hort.for jSug. [See adv. in Oct. number, p. 325.] 

Soil fob touno Tbbbs. — We believe it is gene- 
rally admitted, that transplanted trees succeed best 
when their early growth has been in soil similar to that 
for which they are destined to be placed permanently. 
If raised in such soil, and transplanted to that which 
is thin and poor, they seem to receive a shock from 
which they with difficulty recover. As a gentleman 
once remarked, it is like feeding a calf with all the 
milk he will take till he is six months old, and then 
suddenly turning him off to live on a short pasture. 

Mr. Chables H. Tomlinsok, of Schenectady, who 
has of late years been much interested in the culture 
of fruits, informs us that trees gro^n in nurseries on 
the rich alluvial lands of the Mohawk, do not thrive 
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well for some time when set in the soil of the sorroand* 
|ng hills. After several trials, be oonoladed to raise 
his trees from seed on land of the same kind on which 
they wore to stand. For this purpose he appropriated 
a part of a field lying on the side of a hill, the soil 
rather thin and slaty , to a nursery. He has sucoeeded 
in growing apple, pear, plum, and oherry trees on this 
land, by keeping it entirely olear from weeds, without 
manure. Tbey are healthy, well-shaped stocks, the 
wood sound and well seasoned, and of sufficient size 
for their age. We noticed some plum stocks of the pre- 
SMt year's growth that were over five feet high, and 
some pears which had grown nearly as much. The 
trees so produced, are transplanted at the proper time, 
and suffer no check in growth. They are more iiardy 
and thrifty than those taken from the flats. 

GRArriNO THX Pear on the Mountain- Ash. — 
Mr. ToMLiNsoN has tried this repeatedly, but it does 
not succeed. The graft outgrows the stock, and after 
a few years declines and dies. 



•• • • •■ 



Nomenclature of Fruits. — In order that the Po- 
Biological nomenclature may be amended, where errors 
exist, I send you annexed a list of names of Pears that 
still exist in the American catalogues, whieh are mere- 
ly synonyms of the true and established names; and 
being consequently mere repetitions, their use serves 
only to mislead and create confusion. I have not in- 
oluded any of the synonyms that are enumerated in 
Downing's work on Fruits, that being deemed super- 
fluous, save in the few instances where an asterisk (*) 
is attached, and in which that gentleman has been in- 
advertently misled — the corrections of which will, no 
doubt, be made by himself in the forthcoming edition 
of his work. Wm. R. Prince. Lin. Bot. Garden and 
Nurseriit, Jtugutt 25, 1847. 

• Aiigoni, 
Beau mom, 
Belle Ileloiso, 

de Berry, 

Bernard. 
Beurre Ananas, 

Aurore, 

Blmic de Nantes, 



-1 — Braneau, 

Ciiaptal, 

■"— de Noirchain, 
— — de Waterloo, 

- I>efevre, 

- Piffuery, 

Royal. 

^^— Thonin, 

Bezi de Caen, 

Bonnparie, 

Boiichretien de BnuEelles, 

— — d'Aoch, 

Napoleon, 

— — Miispepina, 

Boarrmesire, 

Bowdoin, 

* Cu(N(heaf, 
Captit'de St Helena, 
Cheitillr, 

* Charles d'Autrlcha, 

* Charles of Austria, 
De Ltvre, 

Doyenne d'hiver oonTSsa, 

d'Alencon, 

Due de Bordeaux, 
DDchesse de Berry, 
— ^ ...w. d-cte, 

d'aiver, 

Espcrin, 
FoQr|ni'*M, 

Glory nf Cambrona 
Gro6 Raleau gris, 



Oreat King Louis, 

Gru«e Angleterra, 

Henkell, 

Howland's Winter, 

Lnn^ Green Swisa, 

Louise de .Bcrtogna, 

Le Cure, 

Maria Louise bis, 

Melon de Namur, 

Monsieur, 

Mouthwater, 

Moorfowl Eg;, o/BnUm, 

Mouille bouchei 

Noirchain, 

Oken d'hiver, 

Orpheline d*Enirbehn, 

Petite Cuisse MadaiiM| 

Poire de Louvain, 

de M. Bonnet, 

Neill, 

• Pitta' Prolific, 

Marie Louise, 

• Surpasse Mnrie, 

Pmcelle de St Ongo, 
Koi de Louvain, 

de Rome, 

Sabine. 
SanspepinB, 
St. Nicholas, 
Shnkspeare, 
Soldat Laboureor, 
Suhlime g-amotte, 
Syivaiiche verta, 
Surpasse Marie, 

• Loaiae, 

Tmis Jours, 
Turkish Bonchretien, 
Webber's Autumnid, 
Waterloo, 
Wiuter Virgalien. 



Rose Bugs. — I have been looking over the last three 
volumes of the Cultivator to see if I can find any in- 
formation in regard to keeping rose bugs from vines or 
plants. I do not find anything to answer our purpose. 
The way rose bugs have increased for a few years i)ast 
is a •• caution" in the fail sense of the word. Formerly 
we scarcely saw enough to notice them, but this year 
they came upon us almost like the locusts upon Egypt. 



But though they did not eat oU the " herb of the land 
and every green thing," yet they were not very fastidi« 
oQS in respect to their diet. We have some fine Isa- 
bella grape vines in oar garden, and from their appear- 
ance we anticipated a orop of about tan bushels; but 
we ahall hardly get twice as many bonobea. The boga 
'' came and destroyed them all." We resorted to va- 
rious expedients as preventives, but in vain. A steep 
of tobacco — ^half a pound of tobacco boiled in a gallon 
of water, and when cold sprinkled over the leaves, had 
no perceivable effect. To pick them off* would have 
been impossible — for if out in the field while they were 
flying about, you might stand still for hours, and hard 
work you would have to keep yourself olear of them. 
I think I took a pint from one rose bush one morn- 
ing, and in a few hours they would not have been 
missed. Besides eating grape blossoms and leaves, 
and roses^-or rather rose buds (for a full blown rose 
was seldom found) — they eat clover blossoms, bean, 
oorn, briar, and apple tree leaves, and even apples and 
peaches after they became as large as walnnts. Froa 
their first appearance to the time they disappeared was 
about three weeks. If they increase as much for two 
years to come as they have for two years past, I don't 
know but they will equal the lootists in their devasta- 
tions. If you, or any of your numerous readers, know 
of any remedy, making it known in the Cultivator 
would confer a great benefit on ont if not many of your 
subscribers. W. L. Eatow. Ea$t Ware, N. H., 
Aug, 7, 1847. 

Startino Buds too soon. — A correspondent in the 
Oenesee Fanner f thinks he has made a discovery by the 
acccidentsl breaking off* of the stock just above the in- 
serted bud, which caused the bud to grow immediately. 
He will probably discover next spring that the winter 
has totally killed the shoot, if it is a peach, apricot or 
nectarine ; and by the end of another summer, that ha 
has gained nothing in growth, if hardy, like the apple, 
a few inches growth this year, rather stunting than ac- 
celerating growth. 

WATXRMELoirs. — A Treutou correspondent of the 
Horticulturittf says the best watermelon be has ever 
seen, is a round thin-rinded sort, known as the Imperial. 

The Black Pear of WoncxsTxa.— Cheever New- 
hall, of Dorchester, Mass., says that one of his neigh- 
bors, who cultivates this pear largely, has realized for 
several years past, ten dollart per barrel, for his whole 
crop, by shipping them abroad. The tree bears heavy 
crops. 

The Harvard Pear. — The original tree of this va- 
riety is standing at Cambridge. The trunk 4 ft. above 
the ground, mersures 4 ft. 2 inches in circumference. 

The Baldwin Apple. — This fine apple does finely 
in western New- York, which has a climate much simi- 
lar to that of Massachusetts ; but at Cleveland, Ohio, 
it suffers from specks of black or dry rot. like thoee so 
common in the Pennock. 

Varieties of Pears. — T. Rivers, of the celebrated 
Sawbridgeworth nursery, England, has about 900 vari- 
eties of the pear, under trial. Robert Manning, of 
Salem, Mass., has about 800. Probably not forty oC 
all of them are fully first-rate, or worthy of extensiva 
cultivation. 

Confusion.-— A. Bryant, of Princeton, HI., states 
that four different varieties of apples have been sold 
there as Esopus Spitzenburgh, and it is still doubtful 
if they have the genuine. 

PoENiAs. — The four most' splendid pcsnias are per- 
haps the Whitleii, Humei, Pottsii, and Reevesii — the 
first white, the second deep rose, the third dark crim- 
son, and the fourth fine rose — all very large and double^ 
the flowers five to .•teven inches in diameter. 
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PREMIUMS AWABDED AT THE NEW-YORK STATE FAIR, 1847. 



CATTLE— Clam L— Dnuuin. 

B«flt Mer 3 wNVf otf.— 1. Bell ft MorrU, Wastehecter eoanty, 
« mIS^^wK? BL N. Cry, Marcy. "dregmi,*' f W-l J. 6. 
P^ker, Chariton, *• Tecamieh," B«rd Book. 

Oeorie Vail, for kia baU " Matoor »' raoaived wntificata. 

iSMwioUL BmlU.--\. Z-B-Wakeman, Herkimer CO., "Yonag 

locie," •!& 

21iiw year ^ 

rear<Mf Hnfen.—V Geo, 



.ci0O9w^««>_ V . «_. OhlettjScheneciady,^' Lilly/' fU 



_ _ tlQ-S. 

riipbSlT V^ J«» frcSttW, Troy,'*»Jeiiny,»» Heri 



Di D. 

rir^ In addition to the carii prisea mentioned, each of die abora 
per«ons received a copy of Ae America Herd Book.) ^^ 

JBidl Cateei.—l. Z B. Wakeman, " Kirkleanngton," •»— •• 
Geo. Vaii, " Major," Wa«hairioij»«ljtWM^ n m -a H^m.. VaiL 

HtiAr Catvtt.—l. Oto. Vail, " Wdly 4th," •«.—«. 0««- Vail, 
•• WiDy 3d,*' Waih. Ijetters. 

CLAaa II.— HKEWOEBa. 

Bulb 3 wort flW.— George Clarke, Otsego ca, *» M^* ' i^ 

^44 2 '^ Edward Welli, Fnlton CO., ** Folton," tiff. 

Cwr— Edward V^TelU, ** Adelaide," •». 

Class III.— Dbtows. 

Bicttf 3 years old.— Nelson Washbon, Bntternvts, Otsego co., 

" SilLTS^'a^s o«.-l. B. A. Law, Mer«lith, Delaware co., 
«• Rover." S16— 3. Nelson Washbon, #10. ^ , ,,- . . 

B^Calvit^t Nelson Washbon, $6-9. Nelson Washbon, 

jSSlsj^LrRlson Washbon, »*OoiuiecticnV» •»-«• 8«»«. "M" 

'^iSC'' citosf.-l & 2. Nelwn Washbon, for his heifer calves, 

$5, and Wash. Letters. 

Class IV.— AYmsHHiM. ^ 

TMHmr BiiBf — 1- K- P- Prentice, Mount Hope, * D™*?:^'*;- 
C^^IC. N Bement, Albany, " Fairy," 5 years, fOH-a. B. 

V. Prentice, « Ayr," 9 yef";*^- ., ., .,;.. -^ „ •j-^ c 
Heiftniynn oti— 1. E. P. Prentice, " Midn Ist," fl5-«. C. 

N. Bement, " Maggie," •«). 
Bui/ CoV-C. N. Bement, "Roderick Dhu, tS. 
Ifoi/kr Coy— 1. E. P. Prentice, " Mida 9d," •«. 
Class v.— Ckoss AWD NAxmt. 

Co«f« 3 yeor* oW -1. John Lee, Cambridge, WMhington county, 
jBO-a. ifWashbon, #15-3. Phineas Fletcher, Saratoga Springs, 

^^Twn^M H«/.ft.-l. C. N. Bement, «5-* N. Washbon, 
f ID-a David Oillett, Batternuts, Otse«o co., W. 

rwWing Het/er*.-!. John Lee, C»m«>"<'««'J^"J;' «Ju?i?rr, 
C iTBemem, "is-a Joahna Bliven, Saratoga Springs, "Fanny," 

'''^Hl;:rSS^"^l. John Lee, S5-» H. H Lawrance, San^tog. 

'^a^."M.^aM''Devoe, Saratoga Springy f^Toar^,* 
JoS^oodroJeenfield, Wash. Lettefa-3. DaSel Beers, Balls- 

^^V^SITctoS^*! »«*«.-l- Bl<» «»W«' Semiet, CJynga co., 
i«Z^^5 ^^ea^Tftn. Pliny Gould. East N~«, ^«««»^' 
cSr4 years old, tlO-3. John Lee, pair twins, 6 years old, Trans- 

•^rSJi year, M Sto^.-l. Blon Sheldon, •lO-D^rJl?*"'*^ 

-«. jJiSSs. Wadsworth. Oeneseo, Lmngsion co., Transactions. 

Best 10 «o*« S««f«.— 1. James S. Wadsworth, f 15. , . _ 

Bi^tliS^tM Steers -I. Elon SheWon, flO-* I*wi« .?• 

Bi^S! HiirV^JoSr^aratoga co., $5-3. H. N. Can', Marey, Oneida 

•^rlSHTSl'er^'l- A. Gilbert, Hamilton M.d»«« ca, f^ 

James P. Noxon, Stillwater, Saratoga co-, ». -,•»-—•- n«i. 

r ^S* t^ntag i«ir 3 f«ir* oW -1. J. N. Adams, Bnttemuia, Cd- 

"*S!!-^?I^'«^ .Mmttfiir SkMTs— 1 A. 8. Gilbert, Colman»s Tour. 
^r^o^rtmbrSTstevini^ New- York, Darham cow 
" gSi« "ryearsold EMoma-9. E. P. Prentice, Darham cow 
« ES^rvilleV' 5 years Herd Book-a H.N. Cary, Durham heifer 
•*HS£[»3veaisVTrans.-4. John Ue, native cow, Trans^ H. 
H LTwrenJ^Tran^-^. Wm. Wolford, Albany, « Red Daisy," 

^'"^ PAT CATTLE. _^ _. 

1. Warren Halsey, Trumansburgh, Tongkinaeo, #15-4 Ed- 
ward Morrison, Sennet, Cayuga Co., flO-a. John B. Holmes. 8a- 
«loga,Colmaa'sTour. ^^^ g^^P. 

1. Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, #10-9^ J- IJ*^' .U^^^^TS' ^" 
banyfc5inan'eTour.-a. L J. Van Alstyne, CaniMohane, Trans. 
H0RSE51.— Class I.— All wo»k. 

Ste«*ons.-l. Joseph Mflliman, Greenwich, WMhingtjm county^ 
^•CMef J^lce,"«lS-9. Simeon Christie MayfieW^ FulU^^ 
«• Young Dread," WO-a Daniel A. CorneU, PitUtoyi, Renssrtaer 
eo^ Peacock Diamond," Youatt on the Hori©-4. Loren«o M. 
"LoWn, Saiidlake, " Rockingham," Vol. Trans. 



Mares.— J. B. Burnett, Syracuse, tl5-2. Joseph Daniels, Grecii- 
fiekl, f lO-a Henry W. Dennis, Saratoga, Youalt— 4. Maynard 
Deyoe, Saratoga Springs, Trans. 

Class ll-i^ai«gA< fi«r««.— I. Wm. Larman, P:tlslown, Rena- 

selaer CO., ** French Emperor," #15. ^ . .^ „« . „ 

Class III- JBtarf Hortes.—l. Ed. Long, Cambridge, « Toniado," 

916-3. Elias Ireland, "Alexander." SlO-a Abram BOdar, 

Wayne ca, " Young Mogndore," Youalt. ■ 

Three fears M.— I. Simon Schermerhorn, Rotterdam," Waxy ,"^ 
$10—3. Samuel R. Garrett, Ballsion, " Highlander," 15— 3. Hen- 
ry Bailey, Bethlehem. '' Sampson," Youatt— 4. Daniel Davis, Gml- 
derland,'* Rough and Ready," Trans. „, ^ , „ 

TThne years M Abrcs.— lurman Becker, Easton, " Lady Jane,'* 
910. 
Two yevs sU.- Hiram Hall, Grafton, « Empire," ia. 
PMwm.— Pour imported ponies, very finely trained, were ezhi 
biiedby the sons of E. P. Prentice. Mount Hope, and J.H. Prentice. 
New-York. They were exercised by the lads with great skill and 
judgment, and the committee recommend a Diploma to each. 
GELDINGS AND MATCHED HORSES. 
'Qddmrs—l. Arden Merrill, Rome, gray geld.. Diploma— «. 
I^ter M. Moriarty, Saratoga Springs, gray, 6 years, Youatt. 

Mstehed Horses,— I. Herod Otis, Jordan, Onondaga co., bays, 7 
years, 98 and Diploma—B. Aaron Freeman, Milton, Saratoga co^ 
browns, 5 and 6 years old, •5-Caleb Gasper, Onondaga co., dark 
miy, 4 years old, Vol. Trans.— N. W. Moore, Sauquoit, Oneida, 
black, 5 years old, Trans.— Lewis G. Morris, Morrisiana, West- 
Chester co., bays, 5 and 6, Trans.— D. R. McCarihv, New Baln- 
more, grays, 6 years old, Trans —Lester Hungerford, Watertown, 
Jefferson co., brown, 4 years old, Trans.— Henry Vail, Troy, sor- 
rels, 7 years old, Eclipse horses, Trans. 

SHEEP-— Class I.— Loico Woolxd. . _ „ 

Besf Bv«t— I- L. J. Van Alstyne, Canajoharie, f 10— 8. B. H. 
Ireland, Watervliet, 95. . « _* .^ ^*« 

Best 5 £t0s«.— 1. Wm. Rathbone, jr.. Springfield, #10. 

Class II.— Middle Woolxd. 
Budts.—Z' B. Wakeman, Herkimer, flO— 3. J. McD. Mcln 
tyre, •S— 3. Z.B Wakeman, Am. Shep. « , ., r» i*- 

Best Ewes.-1. Z. B. Wakem^i $10-3. do. $5-3. J. McD. Mc 
Intyre, Am. Shep. « ,„ . *» 

.Bssi 5 Lambs.— 1. Z- B. Wakeman, 95. 

Class IH.— Mxrwos awd trxik Gradxs. 
Best Bucks.— I, Joseph Blakcslec, Salem Centre, Westchester 
CO.; 910-2. John B. Holmes, Saratoga, •5-«. Darnel S. Curtis. 
Canaan, Columbia co.. Am. Shep. « .^ „ « ^- •« 

Best Ewes.— I. Joseph Bl.-ikeslee, $10-2. D. S. Curtis, 95. 

Class IV.— Saxons awd thkir Gxades. 
Best Buck*.- 2. Joseph Haswell, Hoosick, Reiwselaer co., 95— 



2. W. Joslyn, Buskirk's Bridge, Rensselaer co., 95—3. Hiram 
Whitlock, North Salem, Westchester co.. Am. Shep 

Best Ewes.—^ Wm. Joslyn. $5—2. J. L. Randall and 8ylv«»ter 
Milliman, Clay, Onondaga co., $5- a Joseph Haswell, A^. Shep. 

SWINE. 

Lorgs Bfe«C.— Best Boar, 8 years old, Henry Holmes, Saratoga, 
$10— Best 1 year old boar. Berkshire, Jonathan Piiacy, SaraU^a 
Springs, $9— Best boar, 6 months and over, Jonathan Pitney, $6. 

Bert sow, 9 years old, Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, $10— Be* 
sow, 1 year old, Berkshire, James Stewart, Saratoga Springs, $a 

Smd Breed.— Begl sow, 2 years old, James 8lewar^ $10-Be8t 
sow, 1 year old, Jonathan Pitney, $8— Best lot of pigs, Jonathan 
Pitney, $5— Second beat, Nathaniel Mann, Milton, Saratoga co.. 

Trans. 

POULTRY. , ^ , 

Bert lot of Dorking fowls, H. Vail, Troy, $9 and Am. Poulter- 
er— Bert lot of large fowls, J. T. Blanchard, Saratoga Sprinm, $2 
and do.-Bert pair of ducks, $2 and do.— Lot of Poland fowls, $S 
and do.— Bert and greatert variety of barnyard fowls, J. A. Brack- 
ett,$5a.Hido. poRBIGK STOCK. 

HoBSSS-Bwt SuOHoas.-'l. D. St N. Hill, Bridpert, Vt , Black 
Hawk," $15—2. Silas Hale, Royalton, Ma^., Green Mountain 
Morgan, $10— a Spencer C. Smith, Bloomsbury, N. J., To|»- 
Gallant, jr," Youatt. . . _.. « ^, . 

Breod Mor«».-l. B. H. Morgan, RuUand, Vt, $15-4. Calvin 
Blodgett, " Lady Durbank;" $10-^ F. A. Wier, Walpole, "Lady 

Wildair," Youatt. -,,^ . ..-.i. 

Cattlx.— A. H. Jerome, New Bartfonl, Conn., bert yoke work- 

inff oxen. Diploma. _, . _ 

8H«XF-Coiswold.— C. W. Reybold, Delaware, Diploma* Sax- 
ons— S- C. Scoville, Salisbury, Conn., Diploma. Merino^Joseph 
Hinds, Brandon, Vt.. Diploma— J. N. Sawyer, Salisbury, N. H.. i 
bucksand5ewes, Diploma— Jacob N. Blake^ly, Conn., 1 buck, 

^LOWS.— Minor Horton St Co., PeekslriH, Peekskill Plow, 
$10 and Diploma. ^ , „„ _. _ „ 

Farm Implements.W(Unms, Harrows, ^.—1. Silas Bnggs, Bella, 
ton, lumber wagon, $10 and Diploraa-a Hollirter, with 8 pair stee. 
spring*. Col. Tour.— 3. John W. Sherman, market and sprmg 
wagon, new and ingenious oonstructionj T«ins. 

Ham»ios.—».B Wakeman. Herkimer, W- ^ ^ ^ 

CMkkoto** md Anri/lsrs.— Anthony Van Bergen, Gogcnekift, $• 
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F€Uining MiU. — 1. I. T. Oraiit, improvement on former mill ex- 
hibited, Silver Medal— S. J. E. Clapper, Trans. 

Horu Powtr.—Vi. 8. V. D- Cook, Piiuiown, tS and Diploma— 3. 
A. k, W. C. Wheeler, Chatham 4 comers, Trana. 

S(a£b and Straw Cutter.— \ Oea Caichpole, $5 and Diploma— 2. 
Byron Deiumore, Trails. 

DHU Barrotoi and Seed Planter — H. L. Emery, Albany, tS— 
Peunock's Seed and Grain Planter, certificate— C. Masten, Patent 
Lever Drill and Grain and Seed Planter, Diploma and Trai^. 

Portable Omin Mills.— Chut. Roes, " Fitzgerald*s Burr-stone," 
Trans. 

Smia Machine.— UeontLrd Smith, Troy, Trans. 

Broadcast Souring Maekine.—PelteT Oleason, Trans. 

CoHi Shelter and Separator.— Luther Tucker, Trans. 

Aool Cutter .— Luther Tucker, ^'Ruggles, Noarse k. Mason's 
▼ecetable root cutter," Traas. 

Aby Fori.—L. Bacheller k. Son, a very highly United hayfork, 
l^is. 

Mowing Machine. — F. Ketchum, Buflalo, Diploma. 

Reaping Machine. — T. R. Hussey. Diploma. 

Pidd CMttivator—t. Doras Hink»toii. 8ouih Barre, Orleans oo., 
IMploma— 3. Nathan Ide. i^helby,do., Traiu.— 3. Alansim T.Odell, 
Royalton, Niagara Co., Trans 

Seed Sower and W(rAi«r.— Exhibited by Noadiah Moore, Chaxy, 
N. Y., Diploma. 

Com and Cob Cruehere. — Buiterfield ft Greenmaa, Utica, $5 and 
Diploma. 

Flax and ffentp Drtsser.— James Anderson, Louisville, Ky., $5 
and Diploma. 

Ox Cart.—Q. B. Powell, Saratoga, 95. 

Horee Rahe.—Heury Warren, Troy, 9S and Diploma. 

Ox Yidbf.— 1. Azor Monroe, Galwav, Saratoga co., Diploma— S. 
Blon Sheldon, itonnett, Cavuga co., Traus. 

SadMe. — Lyman J. Lloyd, Albany, Diploma. 

Grain Cradles.— fdyen k E^au, Scbaghticoke, Diploma — L T. 
6rant k Co.. do. Diploma. 

Six Manure Forks.— iMihm Tucker, (Pariridge^s) Diploma. 

Six Hand li«i«<.— Luther Tucker, '* Mayher k Co., N. Y.,'* 
Diploma. 

Grass Scfthes—Hirnm C. White, Albion, Orleans eo., made by 
R. B. Dunn, Wayne co., Maine, Diploma — Six cradle scythes, 
Knickerbacker k Hurlbut, Saratoga Springs, Diploma. 

Chum. — Nathan Pinrish, Rush. Monroe ca. Diploma. 

Portable Grain Mill and Bolter.— Chnr\e» Ross k Co., Broadway, 
N. Y., Diploma.— D. G. Duncomb, Rochester, Bradfield's patent 
boiler, Diploma. 

Corn Cutter.— Seth Whalen, West Milton, Saratoga co.. Diploma. 

Dog Power and Chum.— Allen Burdics, Moreau, Saratoga co.. 
Diploma. 

Two Hay Forlrs.— Deming k Hart, Farmington, Conn., of ex- 
cellent workmanship and finish, Diploma. 

Butter FtrfcsiM— Jchn Holbert, Chemung. Diploma.— Wm.Trap, 
r., Ithaca. Diploma 

Cheese Press.— T Bureh k Co., Little Falls, (Kendall's patent,) 
certificate. 

Best eoUeeOon of Ae^ieulturai ImpUments.-^l^ihaT Tucker, $10 
and Diploma. 

PLOWING MATCH. 

1. Flavel Shattuck, Galu'ay, 915—2. Jotui Smylie, West Gal- 
way, 919—3 James McDongall, Arg>le, Washiiirton co , 9Ut— 
i. Howard Delano, Mottville, Col. Tour. — 5. John Ncwiand, Wil- 
ton, Saratoga co., Trans. — G. W. J. Bronson, Amsterdam, (special) 
Col. Tour. 

Bof 18 yeart dd. — George Wesley Steves, Milton, Saratoga co., 
910. 

DAIRIES. 

Butter. — O. G. Crocker, Union, Broome oo , for best lot in 30 
days, 949 lbs. from 5 cows, from 13th June, 935 — B. R. Evans, 
Marcy, Oneida co., for 9d best lot in 30 days. 916 lbs., fVnm 11th 
Augoiit, 915— J'llin Holbert, Cheninng, for best 95 lbs made in 
June, 910— O- C. Crocker, Union, 9d best. Col. Tour. — Hamilton 
Morrison, Montgomery Orange co., 3ri best. Vol . Trans.— B. A. 
Hall. New Lebanon, for best 50 lbs., made at any time. 915— O.C. 
Crocker, for 9d be<t, 910— Stephen C. Ha)rs. Galway, Saratoga co., 
9d l-efti, Co|. Tour— John Holbert, Chemung, 4th best, Silver Medal. 

CHEESE.— Wm Keese, Ausable, Clinton co.. for best 100 lbs., 
1 year old and over, 915— T. Burch, Little Falls, Herkimer co.. 
id best. 910— T. Burch, for best 160 lbs. leas than 1 year old 915 
— Wm Keese, 9d best, 910— Henry Lincoln, Greenfield, Saratoga 
eo.. Silver Medal— Newberry Bronson, Wyominir, 4lb best, Wad- 
Letters— Wm. Angles, Cobleskill, 5th best. Vol. Trans 

SUGAR.— H. Davenport, Copenhagen, for best 95 ihn. map.e 
•agar. 910. 

SIIjK.— Mrs. Lewis Westcott, Greenfield, SaraK^^u eo., for best 
eocoons and silk sewings. 910— Mrs. 8. J. Pierce, Burlington, Vi., 
for two white handkerchiefs aikd black long shawl. Diploma and 
Downing. 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

George W. Henryi Mariinsbnrg, Lewis co , for best woolen 
blanket very superior, 95— Albert L. White, Rutland. Jefferson 
«o.. 9d best, 94— Mrs. B. R. Voorhees, Amsterdam, 8d best, 93— 
Wm. Wilson, West Milton, 4th be^. Trans— Seth Whalen, 5lh 
best. Trans.— GcoHf* W. Henry, Martiiisburg, Lewis co , for best 
10 yards flannel, 95— Mrs. L. I). Scoville. Monroe co.. 9d best, 94 — 
Wm. Dunning. Greenfield. Saratoga co.. 3d best, 93— Nelson P. 
Jordan, Malta, for hesr 10 yards woolen cloth 95 — Mrs. B. R. Vor- 
hees, Amsterdam, for best woolen carpet, 95— Stephen C. Hays, 
Galway, Saratoga co , 9d best, 94— Mrs. L. D. Scoville, Monroe 
eo , 3i*. beftt, 93— Mrs. Benj. Russell, Saratoga co.. for best hearth 
rug. 9-5— J<»»eph Wood, Greenfield, Saraton co,, 9d best, 94— Mrs. 
L. D. .'<c<»ville. Monroe co., .'»d best, 93— P. R. Wtterbury, i?ara* 
Mfs Springs, 4th beM, 9»-B. A. HmU, Aih bwt, Traaa^Mn. Jo- 



seph Daniels, Greenfield, for best 10 yards linen cloth, 95 — Mra. 
Jane Harrell, Rensselaer co . 9d best, 94— Mrs. L. D. ScoviUa, 
Monrite co., linen diaper 95— Exrm Westcot, Milton, Saratoga co^ 
kersey, 98. 

Rag Carpet.—!. Jacob Ambler, Saratoga Springs, 93—9. J, 
Mottltouy West Troy, 99—3. Mrs William Neweomb, Pittstowa, 
Trans. 

Carpet Comrlit {dotOle.y—l. C. R. Nichols. Darien, Genesee co, 
94—9. Joshua Bliven, Saratoga Springs, 93— B. Miss Delia A. 
Jones, Westmoreland, Oneida co., 99—4. Joseph Wood, Greear 
field, Trans. 

lAum Stoekings.—l. Mra. B. R. Voorfaeea, Anuieidam, 99--8. 
Mrs. Felix Tliomas, Trans. 

Woolen Knit Sioekings.—l. Mrs. B. R. Voorhees, 99—9. — 
Haskins, Stillwater, Trans.— 3. Wm Donning, Greenfisld. Trans. 
— 4. Mrs. Estlier Root, Saratoga Springs, (87 yean of age,) 99 and 
Diploma. 

Diplomas were awarded to Utiea Mills for 6 pie««s saperfiM 
broadcloth, (W. C. Churchell.) 

Seneca woolen mills ; 4 pieces of eassimere.( Wm. Langwortky, 
agoni.) 

Palmer k Co., N. Y., handsome specimens ta|>estry. 

Timothy Bailey, Cohoes, very fioe specimens of drawers and 
wrappers. 

Scofield. Capr<m k Co , Walden, Orange co., t«o pieces supar- 
flne broadcloth from American wool. 

WooUgrower's Manufacturing Company of Little Falls, M. W. 
Priest, agent, two pieces broadcloth, made from native wool. 
NEEDLE, SHELL, AND WAX WORK. 

£m6n>tidery.— Miss Caroline Pierrepont,Troy,93 and Silver Med- 
al— 9. Miss Olivia Slocum, Troy, 93— James R. Westcott, Sar. 
Springs, fire screen, 99— Charles Damarest, Rochester, bed quilt, 
99— Mi«s Rebecca W. Alleyti, Rochester, piano cover, 99— Mrs. 
Polly B- Weittcott, of Greenfield, for two quilts, silk bead purse, 
and other nnicles, 93— Mrs. Wm. Dunning, of Greenfield, for lines 
table cloth ami oDier articles. 99— Miss Helen Hodgeboom, Scho- 
dack, ottoman covers, 9l— Mrs. B R.Voorhees, Amsterdam, lor m 
iiigeniou<ily wrought vesi. frura the listing of premium cloih pre- 
sented Henry Clay, 91— To the same, for a large variety of arti- 
cles of her ou'ii ingenuity attd industry, 910 and Silver Medal- 
Mrs. James M. Andrews, Sar. Springs, for a boy's coat, 91— Mrs. 
D. Shepherd, Sar. .Hpriiigs, for an infant's blanket, 91 — Miss Aman* 
da Ensign, Sar. s^prings, watch case, 91~Miss Sarah M. Davison, 
Sar. Springs, worsted work, 91 

Quilu.^-l. Mrs. John Cramer, 9d. Waterford, worked quilt, 9^^ 
9. Mis* .Nancy A. Gregg, Waierford, worked quili, 91. 

Rundell and I<eonard, IVoy, specimen of linedle work, and beat 
made shirts. 95— Miss Jaseiia Bronson, Amsterdam, port-folio and 
table cover, 99— Mrs.Sarah Churchill, New ljebanon,veil,91— MrSi 
Wastion, (77 years of nge) counterpane, 99— Harvey Davis, child's 
knit coat, made by his daughter, 91— A. A. lAtisingh, Albany, sliiris, 
Ac, 99— Miss Gould, Moreau, embroidery, 91— Miss Kliza Ben- 
edict. Ballsion, fancy bed quilt, 99— Miss I^ggctt, Sar.. swans- 
down muff and tippett. 91— Miss Frances Ann Green, Mayfield, 
Fulton CO., sliell work b«»x. 93— Misn Harriet Berry, Sar. Springs, 
eouon knit table spread, 92— Mrs. Eliza Whilford, Sar., enibroi- 
dered lace veil, 99 — .Mrii.Wa»hington Putnam, Sar. Springs, speci- 
men needle work, 9*— Miss C A. Waterbury, Sar. Springs, em- 
broidered heartn rug, 99— Mrs Wm. Hill, albnm quilt, 91. 

FliOWERS. 

Professional Lts(.— Greatest variety, James Wilson, of Albany 
95— Greatest variety dahlias, James Wilson, 95— Best 94 dahlias, 
James WiU"u, 93— Oreiitest variety of roses, James Wilson, 95— 
Best 94 blooms. Thos Ingram 93— Greatest variety of verbena*, 
James Wilson. 93— Be«t 19 varieties of verbenas, Thos. Ingraia, 
99— Greatest variety German asters. Wm. Neweomb, 93 — Ureau 
est variety paiuies, James Wilson, 93— Best 94 blooms, ThonuM 
Ingram, 99- 

Amateur Lt'st.— Greatest ▼ariety, Mrs. Washington Putnam. Sil- 
ver Medal — Greatest variety dahlias, Wm. Neweomb, Silver Med- 
al—Best 13 blooms. Miss E. Clarke. Sar. Springs, Horticniiurist— 
Greatest variety r«Mes. Mrs E. C. Delavan, Ballston, Silver Medal 
—Best 6 phloxes. Dr. Herman Wendell. Albany, Horticulturist^ 
Best Seedling phloxes, Dr. Hermnn Wendell, Wa*h. I<eiters— Best 
19 verbenas. Dr Herman Wendell. Horticulturist— Best 19 Seed* 
lings. Dr. Herman Wendell. Honiculturist— Greatest variety Ger- 
man asters. Mrs. Neweomb, Horticulturist— Greatest variety pan- 
sies. Mrs. Truman Mabiiitt, Halfmo<in, Horticulturist. 

General Ltst.— Best eollection greenhouse plants, Mrs. J. Ford, 
Sar. Springs. Silver Medal— Best floral design, J. Dingwall, Alba- 
ny, Silver Medal— Best ornament, Mrs. T. Mabbett, Silver Medal 
— 9d best, James Wilson, Alh.iuy, Col. Tour— 3d best, Mathiat 
Tillman, (gardener lo Dr. Wendell.) Horticulturist— Best flat hand 
bouquet. James Wilson, Albany. Horticulturist- 9d best, T. Ing- 
ram, Sar. Springs.Wash. lietters— 3d bi-st, Miss Sarah M. Davison, 
Sar. Springs, Downing — Best round bouquet, James Wilson, Al- 
bany, Horticulturist— 9d be*t. T. Iii(p-am, Sar. Springs, Downing^— 
3d best, Mrs. Dr. J. Clarke, Sar. Springs, Downing. 

FRUIT. 

Applei — E. C. Frost. Catharine, Chemung eo., for Dov%*se ap. 
pie for cooking and winter use. worthy of airther attention ; Hol- 
land pippin varietv of fall apples; Riley apple, of the fnll pippin 
\'«riHy, worthy or n«»te — requested for future exhibition, Diploma—. 
Wilson, Tliorburn * Teller, 18 varieties, (9 appn>ved)— Truman 
Mabbett, 4 varieties early apples— " Early Harvest," "Yellow 
Bough," " Strawberry." Downing- H. N. I^ajiirworthy, per J 
Alleyn, 4 varieties— Flenry Vail, Troy, 97 varietifs. 93 approved: 
9d premium. 95 and Downing — J. W. P. Allen, Oswego, 5 vsri^ 
ties, all approved, DowningW- L. Randall, Lysander, 31 varieties 
19 approved. Downing- 

Psors — 1. C. Reagles k Son, Schenectady, largest and bestvn 
riety. Downing, colored platss— & Dr. H. Wendsll, 95 and Dowa 
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iar--3. Wilton, Tliorbora St Tall«r, Tnuii.->Bett eoUeotion au- 
tOBik prsn, J. W. P. AUen, Oswogo, S5 and Duwiiinr— J. W . P. 
Allen exhibited a remarkably fine qiecimen of a limb of Oiwego 
Benrre, loaded with fruit, »tyled by the committee '* Seedling No. 
1,>*— commended to tpeeial notice, and to which they award a Di- 
ploraar— Prof. I vet. New Uaveo, Coon., presented a small seedling 
early autamn pear of high flavor, Downing— L. Preroet, Astoria 
Nursery, for a splendid specimen of Dochees d'Angooleme, grown 
OB quince stock, Diploma— Isaac Rapalje, Astoria, presented fine 
^lecimeas of the Rapa|je Seedling, a new pear, which on the sea 
ooa«t may prove a substitute for me While Doyenne, Downing"— 
H. N. Langworthy, by J. Alieyn, of Rochester, fine specimeni of 
Onondaga pears, Diploma. 

PtaeA««.— Best la, A. Hnyder, Kinderhook, tS and DowninflHU 
19, Enoch H. Ronekrans, Glens Palls, Downing— Best Seedling 
variety, Oliver Phelps, Ganandaigua, large yellow ding, $3 and 
Downinr— James Mills, Poughkeepsic, beautiAil specimen pine 




iag^Jerry Wariner, Springfield, Mass., fine specimen Seedlina 

Kches, from a tree 3 years old, by J. Stafibrd, Diploma— E. P. 
utice. Mt. Hope, IS fine specimens of Bergen*s yellow, Diplo- 
ma— H. N. Langworthy. by J. Alleyu, Roehester, fine specimens 
of Royal Kensington and yellow melacoton. Diploma. 

Flvh»— Best eotteetion—l. 8. C. Groot, Schenectady, 95 varie- 
ties, $5 and Dowoing^-9. H. We^idell, Albany, 90 ranatias, 95 
■ad Downing. 

Bttt fix eunitMi.— 1. 8. C. Groot, $3 and Thomas* Frait Cnlt.— 
% Dr. Wendell, %\ and Thomas' Fruit Cult.— Abel Whipple, Lan. 
•ingbnrgh, for best s«eedling, known as Locofoco, 95 and Down- 
ia^— S. G. Orool, for best 19 plums, 91 and Thomas' Fruit Cult. 

NscTAHiaKS AHD ApRicoTs- Best and greatest varietf.—l. H. 
Snyder, Kinderhook, 93 and Downing— 9. Dr. Wendell, 99 and 
Thomas' Fruit Cnlt— Col. Young, of Ballston, presentisd soma 
specimens of nectarines produced Tram the peach stone. 

guinees.—l. Best 12 or any variety, Dr. R. T. Underbill, Croton 
Point, 93 and Downing— 9. Robert McDonnell, Greenfield, Sara- 
toga county, 99 and Downing. 

Grapeg.—l. Best and most extensive collection of native, Daniel 
Ayres, Amsterdam, 95 and Downing— *2. J. C. Hubbell, Chazy, 
Cfinton co., 92 and Downing-"!. Best dish of native, R. T. Uuder- 
hili, Croton Point, Thomas' Fruit Cult, and Diploma— 9. Wm. C. 
Sage, foreign and native, Downing — Col. Thomas H. Perkins, of 
Boston, sent a box containing bunches of eight varieties of foreign 
grapes, extraordinary fine specimens, grown under glass in his 
nrden «t Brighton— soru, Nice, two varieties, HL Peters, Black 
Hamburgh, White Frontignac, West Su Peters, Grizly Frontig- 
nan, White Muscat, Muscat of Alexandria ; also some beautiful 
Nectarines of remarkable flavor and growth, prodnced under glass, 
Boston, Red Roman, and Norriugton, Diploma and a letter of 
thanks. 

Special commendation to Mrs. Voorhees, of Amsterdam, for a 
bottle of choice gooseberry wine, of her own manufacture. 

To John K. Waring, for best peck cranberries, (superior speci- 
nen.) 95.. 

VEGETABLES.— To N. H. Waterfcury, Sar. Springs, for 19 
best «>ara seed corn, 91—1. Best i peck table potatoes, C. R. Nich- 
ols, Darien, Genesee co., 91 — 2. H. Morrison, Montgomery, Or- 
ange CO., 91 — Greatest and bcAt variety of Seedling potatoes. Rev. 
N. S. Smith, Buflalo, (30 varieties.) 910— Thomas Cody, Saratoga 
Springs, for 3 best heads of cabbage, 91 — N. H. Waterbury, for 
heU 12 carrots, 91— N H. Waterbury, for best 3 squashes, 91— 
Truman Mahbett, for best 19 tomatne<, 91— Thomas Cody, for beet 
3 egg plants, 91— C. Schuyler, Ballston Spa, Sd best 19 ears seed 
«K»m, Truiis.— G. Schuyler, fur 19 best onions, 91— A. J. Parker, 
Sar. Springs, for Lima beans, 91 

PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS.— Wm. E. McMaster, New- 
Tork, '* May Queen," 95 and Diploma— No 335. Landscape, water 
colors, 95 — Ambrose Stevens, animal portraits^ horse and cow, 910 
and Diptoroa— Miss A. M. Hill, Canton Village, Onondaga co., 
drawing in pencil. 95 — Miss Martha Wheeler, Sar. Springs, draw, 
ing, 95— The committee noticed with approbation several portraits 
by N. Conk, of Sar. Springs, among which were excellent like- 
nesses of Judge Willard, Judge Marvin, and O. M. Coleman. 

STOVES— For Wood V|r«.— 1. Theophilos Smith, Galway, 
*^ American Reverse dra/t,^' Diploma— 9. Elisha Walter, Syracuse, 
*' Rough and Ready,'* Silver Medal. 

For Coal fire.— \. Wilson, Mechanicsville, Diploma— 9. 

Anthony Davy k, Co., Troy, ''Washington air tight" Silver Medal. 

Parlor Stoves.— \. A. T. Donham, West Troy, ** Tr«.ijan parlor 
•tovcs," Diploma— 3. Vail & Warren. ** Sar. airtight," Silver 
Mediil— Anthony Davy & Co., Troy, for Summer baker. Diploma— 
ti. Morse, Athol. Mass., stove for burning sawdust, ftc. Trans — 
Buck's patent hot air cooking stove was exhibited, and entitled to 
oommendatioii heretofore given. 

DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS. 
[The Committee on Discretionary Premium* reported only in 

Ert. and intend to submit an additional report to the Executive 
tminitiee of the State Society.] 

C. N. Bement. Albany, osier willow, 9^. 

Mathias P. Coons, Ldinsingburgh, for six qweimena hmdle fenca, 
Silver Medal. 

J L. Gaichel, Elkton, Maryland, fbr hydraulic ram. Gold Medal. 

W. Wheeler. Rookford, Illinois, fbr '' Chandler's morticing and 
tanonin^ machine," 98. 

BeautiAil models of Bee Hives, exhibited by Oliver Reynolds, 
Monroe en. 

Joseph C. Rich, Penfield, Mbnroe co.,Washing Maohine, Trans. 

Guiitavus While, Middle Cautra, Otsego co., Potato Washer, 
Trans. 

8. Morriaoo, OraiiviUe, Spinuiqg Wheel and Reel, Tnne. 



J. Ball k. Co., indestructible water pipe, DifAoma. 

Henry Bracken, Wilton, Saratoga co., wall eurb^ Trana. 

L. G. HoflTman, Albany, Egg Hatching Machine, la operatioa o« 
the ground, Diploma. 

R. Pomeroy, Pittsfield, Mass., for improved mail axles, Silver 
Medal. 

Augustus Tliayer, for combination pnmn, Silver Medal. 

James N. Kelley, Rochester, cigaia and tobacco, Silver Medal 
and Diploma. 

John Lock, 31 Ann sL, N. Y., shower bath. Silver Medal. 

Lewis E. Close, of Saratoga Springs, a lad of 12 years of age, 
for a handsome and inseuious small bedstead, manufactured by him- 
self. Silver Medal. The committee ^ive this premium with mooh 
pleasure, to encourage industry and ingenuity in youth. 

Thomas Peck, improved door spring. Silver Medal. 

Wm. Bttshnell, Rochester, case surgical iostrumenis, fine finish, 
Silver Medal. 

J. Orville Olds, deaf and dumb Institnte, N. Y., elements of chi* 
rography. Wash. Letters. 

A. Meneely, West Troy, three churoh bells. Certificate. 

Alfred Cross, Saratoga Spring dress coat, pantaloons and veet. 
Wash. Letters. 

Thomas Davies, Utica, miniature steamboat, in operatioa at 
Fair— a very ingenious and beautiful article, Wash. Iietters. 

DinUtmas were awarded to L. J. Uord, Albanv, for one set 
double and one single harness, and one Russet leather travelling 
trunk ; R. T. Norgrove, Albany, for elegantly wroug'ht carpet bags 
and satchels, saddle and trunk ; James Henry, jr., an educational 
chart ; F. P. Bnrtis, Albany, piano ; James Goold k, Co., Albany, 
sleigh and wagon; W. W. Bryan & Co.. Rochester, oooper*a 
tools ; William Trapp, jr., Ithaca, stave and barrel machine; Ro- 
gers and Oakley, Albany, water proof cloth ; Leonard k. Bunker. 
Troy, a Prince Albert buggy, very neat workmanship ; Albany 
Argillo Works, glass ware and argillo door knobs, very superior ; 
Francis C. Young, Painted Post, Steuben co., Miuiseli's patent 
boring machine for wagon hul's ; Cornelius Oakley, N. Y., for pure 
Turkey tobacco t^ the kind used in Turkey fbr smoking: W. Ha- 
worth, N. Y-, collar stuffing and shaping machine; F. W. Wood, 
67 Frankfort st., N. Y., and 173 River St., Troy, for superior leather 
beltings; W. S. Segare, Utica, window springs; David Muiidell, 
116 Fulton St., Brooklyn, pair gentleman's boots ; Mrs, G. Ander- 
son, Broadway, Albany, a splendid assortment ^ confectionary 
and cake ; Eklward Owens, Albany, surgical and dentist's instni- 
ments, and other articles, very superior ; Philander Salmon, Read- 
ing, Conn., Wood's patent shingle machine; Parker k Cisoke, Al- 
baiiy, exhibited a sail cf clothes of most excellent workmanship and 
finish ; Benjamin Bruff*, Rochester, model sash fastener^ a very 
useful invention; Troy Rolling Mill Co., railroad iron; L. B. 
Field, Moscow, Livingston co., metallic spoke suspension carriage 
wheel; B. W. Franklin, Little Falls, gold pens; Frothmgham k 
Co., Albany, hats, cape, kc] Flagler, Baker k Co., for portable 
forge and be'lows. 

Vcis. of Transactions of the Society, were awarded to John Hem- 
stead, Sandy Hill, blacksmith's vice ; James Wilkinson, Saratoga 
CO., harness, stirrups, Ac; Barton k Fenn, Troy, fancy soaps ; 
Connoll3r k McCormick, Sar. Springs, pair boots; Whipple & Co., 
Sar. Springs, grave stone ; John Hodgman, Sar. Springs, screw 
plate ; Nathan Bixley, New York, gum elastic maps, kc.\ H. P. 
Hall, Sar. Springs, Daguerreotype ; Cromwell k Co., Mechanics- 
ville, crockery ; Isaac Spalding, Sar- Sprinn, bass viol ; J. H. 
Welcome, New York, Diamond cement; Thompson k How- 
land, Cayuga co., barrel ot Cayuga plaster ; John Harrison, Still- 
water, doorknobs, kc,\ T. Lawrence^ Sar. Springs, garden and fire 
engine ; Wm. Piatt, Waterford, universal chuck ; Dr. E. Piatt, 
New York, patent metallic India rubber valve, breast pump, ^c.; 
S. Beiuon. apple paring machine ; Anable k Smith, Albany, su- 
perior leather: Thomas Luig. Saratoga, fire engine. 

Comm«ndml.—A, lot of Mifitary Trimmings, very beantlfttlly got 
up, and are worthy of commendation for their execution, L. T. 
Boland k Co., Albany. 

Some beautifully sawed lumber, exhibited by Mr. Freeman. 

A spieudid earriage and harness were exhibited by Le Gnnd 
Smith, of Albany, much admired. 

John Williams, of Rochester, exhibited two barrels flour of the 
well known and highly prised Whitney brand, remarkably good. 

Whitney Pntnaro, Rochester, 1 barrel flour ftom the city mills, 
very good. 

CoBBB€Tioir.— In the awards on o&ttle, Class I, it 
is said that Mr. Vail's bull '< Meteor," recei?id a 
"certificate." This was not correct; and we quote 
from the Report of the Committee, what they did saj 
of " Meteor," which was as follows : 

'' The committee woald mention here, as coming in 
this class, the justly celebrated Bull " Meteor," be- 
longing to Mr. Gborob Vail, of Troy, which was on 
the ground for exhibition, only. He having taken the Ist 
premium at a former fair, was excluded from compet- 
ing at the present. We think he stands unrivalled." 



Slobbers ik Hobsbs, it is said, may be immediately 
cured by causing the animal affected to eat burdock 
UaveM, Horses will eat them when it is bad. Some of 
our farmers always keep this medicine in wholesale 
quantities, and perfectly fresh for oae. 
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The above ont lapri unti & machine or power to be 
rropdleU b; a. dog, theep, or other itnall auim&l, tar 
the purpose of oburtiitig, workio); & washing-machi 
tari]iD|;^a grind itone, or working small mills of taj 
ia a very simple and complete apparatus, aod 
found prDHlable on msaj farms, or in manj 
'enledby Palmes fc Fboit, 



other lituatioi 
•T Foughke«p> 



, N. v., andisaoldetdS. 



Tki above is a repr 
Root Cniicr. The kni 
arms whiob are faalaned to a shaft, and play through 
the hopper containing the vegetables, ontting them in- 
to pieces about two Inches long, and a third of an inch 
wide. The knives are so arranged that but one strikes 
at oooe, and are so plaoed round ibe ihafl that th^ 
farm a eirale. The price of this maohine ii $12. 



SUBSOIL PLOWING. 




advantages in many situations in this ooantry. Id En( 
Und it is becombg more and more adopted, utd w 



■■> iM no rMwn why iu Me ■honld aot 
be attended with oqaal beoefiia here. TIm 
out at the head of this article, iUustratM 
~ tba maimer ia which tbii oporalion is pei* 
formed . A team drawing tha mbeoil plow, 
IiiSXow* in the lorrow made by a commom 
plow. It is propN to observe, that lor sub- 
soil plowing to produce the greatest benefiti 
on wet, teoaoious loUi, tbey ahould b« int 
under-drained. 

The Journal of the Transaotiona of tba 

Highland Agrioulturat Society of BcoEland, 

for January, 1847, conlaina aa aocoont of 

some very valuable experiments in regard to 

subsoil (idowiog, furnished bj Mr. J. Wiv 

ton. It is stated thai the fsna on whiok 

these exparimenls were mads, had been 

under oaltivation for a long period; that 

it oonsists of variaDS kinds of soil— from 

a gravelly »^ith to « tenAcioas clay. Tlie usual 

depth of plowing for many years had bran from five l« 

six inches, and a hard oruit had been formed at that 

depth. 

The field first experimented on, oontained thirteea 
aores, meet of the soil being heavy, inclining to clay, 
on a otsy sabsoil, and the rest light soil, on a gravelly 
subsoil. It was nnder-drained in 184S, with tile, at 
tbe diatanoe of fifteen feet between the drains. Pre- 
vious to draining it had been very wet, and the oropa 
it bore were generally poor. It was subsoiled in tbe 
foil of IS44, the plow going across the drains. \ 
common two-horse plow was first used, taking a deplb 
of six to seven inohea, and a aubsnil plow with two 
hordes followed, taking au additional depth of seven to 
eight inchea. Eleven acrea were plowed in this man- 
ner, and two acres were left, which were only plowed 
to the ordinary deptb of six and a half inches. The 
whole field was mennred alike — the manure being from 
yard dung and gnano — and it waa sowed to yellow 
tnrneps in the fore part of Jane. No difference was 
discernible in the crop till abont tbe first of August, 
when the subsoiled portion showed a decided superior- 
ity, which became more and more apparent till tha 
crop was taken up the last of October, The subsoiled 
portion gave 26 tons T owt. per acre, and the part not 
aubaoiled, 20 toua 7 ewl. per aere — making a diflerenee 
in favor of subsoiling of 6 tons 7 cwt. , or a value of £3 
IBs. per aore. 

The next experiment was Dpoo a field wfaich had 
bsen furrow-drained with tiles in tbe autumn of 1844 j 
the soil rather inclined to sand on a sabearil of sandy 
clay. Two acrea were subsoil plowed to tbe depth of 
fifteen inches in Deoemher, 1845, and two acres were 
>nly plowed to Ibe depth of six or seven indiea. Two 
idges of the field were trtnch-ploVHd to tbe depth oT 
hirleen inches, [Trench ploa'ing is performed by 
running a plow of the common construction in the farrow 
of another of the same kind. Its operation and efieols 
different from those of the anbsoi] plow, as thesur- 
Eaoe soil is covered by the earth taken up from below by 
the SBOoad plow,] The field was manured alike with 
manure from the farm-yard, and planted to potatoes. 
The trench plowed part gave ^ Ions, 1 cwl., 2 quar- 
ters, per acrej tbe subsoiled, 7 tons, 9 cwt,,3quartersi 
and the part only plowed, 6 tons, 14 cwt., I quarter, 
«re — making a difTerence of 15 ewt., 1 quarter 
per acre, ia favor of subsoiling, over the part plowed 
only in the ordinary way) audadifleienoeof Scwt. over 
trenoh plowing. 

,e next experiment wai made on a field which bad 
been partially drained several years since. Tbe aoil 
" an earthy loam incumbent on clay." A portion ol 
the field was snbsoiled, and tbe remainder plowed tc 
the ordinary depth. Tb* leld was sown to tauley in 
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1846. The appearance of the crop was most favora- 
ble on the subfloiled portion during the time it was 
p-owingy and when threshed, gave the following re- 
snlts: — The snbsoiled portion yielded 8 qaarters, 3 
bushels, per acre, with 36i owt. of straw; the part 
not subsoiled, yielded 7 quarters, 4 bushels, 3 pecks, 
per acre, with 28 cwt. of straw — making a difference 
m favor of subsotling of 6 bushels, 1 peck of grain, and 
8i cwt. of straw per acre. 

ICE-HOUSES. 



Fkw persons who have ever known the advantages 
which ice affords during the warm season, would be 
willing to forgo the use of the article. It was formerly 
.regarded as a luxury which the rich only could enjoy, 
bat, fortunately, it is now afforded at so cheap a rate 
as to be within the reach of all. In cities it may read- 
ily be obtained from those who make a business of stor- 
ing it for sale, and in the country each one may secure 
his own supply at a cheap rate. Every farmer, unless 
he has extraordinary advantages in regard to the use 
of cold spring water, and an ai^y, cold cellar, should 
have an ioe-house. A reservoir formed by damming a 
•mall stream, such as almost every farm affords, will 
yield a^ much ice as wHl be wanted for the supply of 
a family. In general, however, there are ponds or 
streams within a few miles from which an abundant 
•upplpr can be obtained. 

It 18 now pretty well settled that ice-houses should 




Pif . 80. Sietion qf the Ie*-kouse above ground. 
be built ohiefly or entirely above ground. Those which 
have generally been built by the great ice-dealers and 
exporters, have not been much sunk into the earth. It 
has been ascertained that the dampness of the ground 
operates against the preservation of the ice. 

Mr. Downing, in the first volume of the Horticid' 
hgrittf gives an extract from a letter received from Mr. 
N. J. Wtbth, of Cambridge, Mass., a gentleman 
who has had much experience in the management of 
ice, and is largely concerned in its exportation. From 
Mr. W.'s letter, we take the following deseription of an 
Ice-house above ground : 

'^ An ice-house above ground should be built upon the 
^plan of having a double partition, with the hollow spaoe 
between filled with some non-conducting substance. 

'^ In the first place, the frame of the sides should be 
formed of two ranges of upright joitttj six by four in- 
ches ; tbe low«r ends of tbe joists shoold be pot into | 



the ground without any tUly which is apt to let air pass 
through. These two ranges of joists should be about 
two feet and one-half a part at the bottom, and two 
feet at the top. At the top these joists should be 
morticed into the cross-beams which are to support the 
upper floor. The joists in the two ranges should be 
placed each opposite another. They should then be 
lined or faced on one side, with rough boarding, which 
need not be very tii-ht. This boarding should be nailed 
to those edges of the joists nearest each other, so that 
one range of joi.<«ts shall be outside the building, and 
the other inside the ice-room or vault. (Fig. 81.) 
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Fig. 81 . Manner of nailing tke boards to the foists. 

" The space between these boardings or partitions 
should be filled with wet tan, or sawdust, whichever is 
cheapest or most easily obtained. The reason for using 
wet material for filling the space is, that during winter 
it freezes, and until it is again thawed, little or no ioe 
will melt at the sides of the vault. 

'' The bottom of the ice vault should be filled about 
a foot deep with small blocks of wood ; these are lev- 
elled and covered with wood shavings, over which a 
strong plank floor should be laid to receive the ice. 

" Upon the* beams above the vault, a pretty tight 
floor should also be laid, and this floor should be cov- 
ered several inches deep with dry tan or sawdust. The 
roof of the ice-hoase should have considerable pitch, 
and the space between the upper floor and the root 
should be ventilated by a lattice window at each gable 
end, or something equivalent, to pass out the warm air 
which will accumulate beneath the roof. A door must 
be provided in the side of the vault to fill and discharge 
it ; but it shoold always be closed up higher than the 
ice, and when not in use should be kept closed alto- 
gether." 

Action of White Lead with Oil. — Every one may 
have noticed that paint in whieJi white lead is mixed, 
after it has been applied awhile, cracks, and scales off. 
This is explained by the fact that lead exerts a chemi^ 
cal action on oils, in consequence of which the oil, 
when in combination with the lead, continues to har- 
den, until at last, under the various changes of the at- 
mosphere, it becomes brittle, breaks into scales, and 
cleaves off. On aocount of this action, it is thought 
that no white lead should be put into what is called 
the '' priming" coat, in painting buildings or articles 
which are not designed to be white. Black paint is 
more durable than white. This may have been noticed 
where, as on guide-boards, &c., black letters have 
been formed on a white ground. The black remains 
perfect long after the surrounding parts have mouldw 
ered away, leaving the letters standing in " relief.'' 
This is explained as follows : The black paint is made 
ohiefly of lamp-black, which substance is nearly pace 
carbon, and is known to be one of the most imperisha- 
ble sobstanoes in nature — that it is not changed by the 
vegetable in combination with which it is us^ aj« paint, 
in consequence of which the slightest film of the com* 
pound is a most durable protection against the destroo* 
tive infloences of the weather. 



Cnops iir Illinois.— The crops in Bureau oo., ave- 
rage the present season, 15 bushels per aore for wheats 
40 lor oorn, and 40 to 60 for oMs. 
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THE FARMER'S NOTE BOOK. 



Heating Houses bt Hot Air Furnaces. — I saw 
in a late number of the Cultivator j a very interesting 
ooromunication from Geo. Geddes, on the subject of 
warming houses, in which was illustrated most of the 
many superior advantages of the hot air furnace^ when 
rightly constructed, which not only combines the ad- 
vantages of the open fire place and the close stove, but 
greatly adds to the benefits of both, without partaking, 
in the least, of any of their evils. My object now is 
to tell my experience, which will verify all Mr.GEDDES 
says in favor of his furnace, and perhaps suggest some 
new ideas that may be useful to our farming communi- 
ties, who have heretofore seemed to think that such 
luxuries did not belong to them, or they would have en- 
*oyed them long ago, if it were for no other reason 
than the saving of expense. My furnace is built very 
much like Mr. Geddes', only the stove is wholly within 
the vault, which has a shut iron door, such as is spoken 
of by him as an improvement ; the vault is as small as 
\B convenient for putting up the stove within it, being 
about one foot spare all around; the stove is four and 
a half feet long, twenty-two inches high, and fourteen 
inches wide. The hot air chimney, in which the smoke- 
pipe is enclosed, rises two and a half feet above the 
first floor, in one corner of the dining room, where 
there is an ofiset covered with a cast iron plate, with a 
boiler hole directly over an elbow in the smoke-pipe, 
which affords sufBcient heat to boil water in a short 
time, in cold weather. The hot air chimney then con- 
tinues two and a half feet above the second floor, where 
there is another offset, as before, in the parlor above, 
over another elbow in the smoke-pipe, which turns into 
the smoke chimney. There are nine rooms, five of 
which come in contact with the hot air chimney, in 
which there is an opening near the floor to each, so 
that the whole are sufficiently warmed, without pipes 
to convey the heat from the furnace below : the other 
rooms are bed rooms, and open into these five, and are 
sufficiently warmed, by leaving the door ajar, for all 
comfortable purposes — the hot air, being crowded into 
the main room, finds its way into the bed room sooner 
than it would if every crack and crevice in the bed- 
room, as well as the parlor, were called upon to furnish 
a supply of air for an ordinary fire place, or if the par- 
lor was heated by a tight stove, which ensures no oir- 
eolation of air at all. 

The first cost of my whole apparatus, was mnoh less 
than I could have prepared for heating five principal 
rooms, saying nothing about the saving of wooid, which 
is considerable, the preparing it for small stoves, which 
is more, the time making firds, the room occupied by 
the stove and wood-box, the dirt which is unavoidably 
accumulated, and the blacking of stoves. Sec., which 
are all minor considerations, when we speak of the 
health and comfort, afforded by a wholesome, comfor- 
table, summer air, circulating through the whole house, 
both night and day, all winter; and, instead of feeling 
a draft of cold air, which is driven out through every 
crevice, by the hot air rising, and continually forcing 
its way into the room, from the furnace below. I 
have enjoyed these luxuries only three years past, and 
I consider I am fully recompensed for the loss of our 
former dwelling by fire, which required five stoves, and 
more expense for pipe alone, than the whole cost of 
our present heating apparatus, to render life any way 
tolerable, compared with the comforts of our furnace, 
in the winter season. 

There have been numerous failures in the construc- 



tion of hot air furnaces; they seldom have heating sur- 
face suflicient for the heat required, and generally have 
too much space in the vault around the stove. The 
heating surface should be so proportioned to the heat 
required, as not to require a red heat from every part. 
There is more or less vegetable matter floating in the 
atmosphere at all times, in the shape of dust, which, 
coming in contact with red hot iron, becomes charred 
or scorched, and rendered very unwholesome to breathe, 
which is the cause of the peculiar smell that arises 
from a red hot stove. If the space be too large about 
the stove, there is a loss of heat, occasioned by the cir- 
culation of air in the vault, before it is admitted into 
the room above; but if the space be so small, as to 
give a sufficient velocity to a constant current of air, 
in contact with the stove, more heat will be conveyed 
from the heated surface, which will be kept at a lower 
temperature, compared with the heat imparted, than 
when the space is larger. D. S. Howard. LyonsdaU* 
UtkJprU,18A7. 

Culture and preparation or Sumac. — I observe in 
the December number of the Cultivator ^ some remarks 
respecting sumac, which I am induced to notice, having 
while a resident in Montreal, and during the period 
that I filled the Vice cbiiir of the Natural History So- 
ciety in that city, been instrumental in causing a prize 
to be offered for an essay on the best mode of prepar- 
ing that and many other articles suited to the arts. I 
regret to say the Society was unsuccessful in its object. 

Sumac, strange to say, is imported from Sicily into 
the United States. In the price current, published in 
the New-York Journal of Commercff of the 14th De- 
cember, it is quoted — 

Sumac Sicily Tbn. . . .945 to t48.50 

Do ....American.... ".... 

This latter line looks as if no American was to be pro- 
cured, although, as you perceive, the price, $2.25 per 
cwt., is nearly as high as the farmer gets for his wheat. 
Surely if it can be made at little expense, and in large 
quantities, it should not be, so sadly neglected. 

The mode of preparing sumac consists in cutting 
down the shrubs during winter, so as to have a thick 
under growth of young shoots; to cut these young 
shoots down in summer when in full vigor, to allow 
them to dry; and then to grind them in a bark mill. It 
is the bark and the young wood which form the drug, 
not the leaves. 

The sumac thus imported into New Ycrk. is also 
imported from thence into Canada, for the use of the 
tanneries, although growing along side them. I was 
curious to know the peculiar properties of sumac as a 
tanning material, thus to be procured at a great cost 
and much trouble. I knew that it was used in Great 
Britain; but there of course all tanning materials are 
scarce. I found that sumac renders hemlock- tanned 
leather as jight in color as the oak-tanned; and what is 
more important, as impervious to water, and as dura- 
ble. The leather is about four-fifths tanned with hem- 
lock, and then finished with sumac. 

Sumac can be employed as a yellow dye, but is fugi- 
tive, and' but little in request. Quercitron bark being 
superior in every respect. Its chief importance, in ad- 
dition to its use as a tanning material, being to prepare 
light skins, as morocco and the very finest calf skins. 
Its effect arises from the Gallic acid contracting the 
pores of the skin, thus rendering it hard and water- 
proof — ^it lightens the color of the hemlock-tanned 
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leather from the nsaal effects of aoids on coloring 
matters. 

Sumac is also used in Britain as a dye for slates, 
and various neutral colors, especially by calioo printers ,* 
also in dyeino^ blaok cloth to save stalls, and to give a 
certain degree of softness to the shade — a slight tinge 
of yellow, in fact. It answers many of the purposes 
for which nut-galls are required. 

An article that sells nearly at as high a price as 
wheat, at one- tenth the cost, deserves consideration. 
It might form an important export. The American 
Sumac, I am told, is inferior to the Sicilian — owing to 
its not being the right kind. Surely some seed could 
be easily procured through the U. S. consul at Palermo. 

Madder, Weld, and Woad, ought also to be cultiva- 
ted extensively on this Continent. The soil and cli- 
mate are both fully as favorable as in the countries 
whence they are imported. Wbad might be so pre- 
pared as to surpass the finest Indigo — indeed, a real 
Indigo of far finer color thao any now to be procured, 
oould be made from it. These are points deserving 
every attention. Zea. Hamiltoftf Canada Wttt^ 24M 
December i 1846. 

PaESERVATioN OF Cabbaoes. — A Correspondent in 
the May number of the Cultivator, inquires touching 
the best mode of preserving cabbages through the 
winter. I have a plan which ten years' experience has 
shown to be a very good one; but whether it is the 
best, or even a novel one, to most of your readers, I 
will not pretend to decide: — 

I let my cabbage stand until late in the season, and 
'(if I discover no symptoms of rot) until we have un- 
mistakable signs of the appearance of winter. I choose 
the dryest part of my garden or field, and with spade 
or hoe dig. holes in rows, say two feet apart, just large 
enough to receive about two- thirds of a cabbage hestd. 
I select one of the largest and most solid heads, pull it 
up by the roots, wrap it up in the largo coarse leaves, 
that grow to the stalk, and chuck it into one of the 
holes, with the stump inclining upwards, at an angle 
of 45 degrees, or even placed vertically. Nothing now 
remains but to shovel on two or three inches of dirt, 
and press it down upon the head and around the stump, 
a few inches of which may be left above ground, to 
mark the spot, and serve as a handle to pull the cab- 
bage up by. Treated in this way, I have found them 
finer by far — fresher, tenderer, sweeter — than when 

fathered in the fall, and have never lost a sound head, 
have gone out in March, when there was three feet 
of snow on the spot, and with shovel and crow-bar, 
have exhumed such cabbages as would have made your 
correspondent's mouth water, and long after the frost 
was out of the ground, I have found them equally good. 
This mode is attended with some more labor, than that 
of huddling them into large holes or trenches, or hang- 
ing them up in the cellar, but to those who are fond of 
fresh cabbage in the spring — and I confess to an espe- 
cial fondness for the same, having spent many years in 
the capacity of a tailor — the extra pains is labor well 
bestowed. N. H. BaXUion Spa^ June^ 1847. 

Pboper time fok cutting Timber. — In the June 
number of the Cultivator, I notice a few remarks from 
*^ Agricola,'' on the subject of cutting timber, in which 
he says, that early in March, 1846, they out timber 
(chestnut) which was frozen hard, and that sprouted 
well the ensuing summer. He also inquired what could 
make the difference between his experience and that of 
my own, in the article to which he refers. 

In reply to our observing friend we will say, then, 
that as his own remarks go to show the early part of 
March, 1846, partook very distinctly of much of the 
character of mid- winter — at any rate his chebtnut tim- 
^ wa$frQ2$ti hard when he cat it— that was the case 



with timber in our own surroundings; and more, the 
snow was from three to four feet deep upon a level with 
us. until, probably, the 10th or 15th of the month. Of 
course there was no great amount of freezing and 
thawing about those days; but, on the contrary, the 
temperature savored more of that of December than 
of March. 

The fact he notices was observable with ns. Con- 
siderable chestnut and other timber was cut down, while 
frozen, early in March, and from those stomps, made 
under all circumstances like those of trees fallen in the 
heart of winter — except that the days and nights to 
pass away before the time of the expanding leaf, were 
to be fewer than when the chopping was done at an 
earlier season — sprouts started and grew vigorously 
the coming season. 

Nor is this, in any way, derogatory to the fact that 
we then asserted in 1846, but merely a different result| 
arising from different circumstances. Had his timber 
been in a condition like that of ours, when he cut it 
down, we think it very probable the same effect would 
have been produced. But when timber is frozen hard^ 
and bleeding takes p.ace at the time of cutting — ^for 
there is very little, if any, circulation of sap at that 
time in the timber, more than there is in the fiow of 
water on the surface of a river, ^hen it is thoroughly 
converted into a mass of ice. Perhaps we may ven- 
ture to suppose, that previous to the process of thaw- 
ing in the timber or stump, the sap vessels, at the 
point of disintegration, became seared, or so callous as 
to prevent a serious loss of the sap. At any rate, the 
tubes or vessels through which the sap ancends, cannot 
be in that perfect state for rapid action in which it is 
found when the root is sending up materials for new 
foilage and new growth. 

Since we are upon the subject, we will say, as it 
often happens that, timber must, for convenience if 
never from necessiiy, be cut in seasons when the sap 
is in full fiow, to those who are careful of their timber 
lands, it must be a desideratum to use efficient means 
to prevent the loss of sap by excessive flowinir, and 
consequently the loss of new shoots, which should be 
sustained and nourished by the old roots until they can 
prepare themselves to draw nourishment from their 
own resources. To do this effectually, it is only ne- 
cessary to cover the stump with some substance — no 
matter what — thar will close the pores, and thus pre- 
vent the waste which ends in total loss. We have ef- 
fected this .object by simply smearing the surface of 
the stump with muck in its naturally wet state, and 
clay is very good, when worked to a salvey consisten* 
cy; but the best panacea of all that has come within 
my observation, is to take soft manure from the cow 
stable, and mix it in equal parts with almost any loamy 
earth, and worked so as to spread freely bat firmly 
over the wounded part. Of the healing qualities of 
the former substance there can be no mistake in the 
minds of those who have witnessed its efficiency, and 
the latter seems to give it a consistency which renders 
its continuance on the parts where applied as durable 
as necessity requires. 

Notwithstanding the almost boundless forests in 
many peu-ts of our country, there is no question bat 
the protection and preservation of timber lands is yet 
to become a great question in our national economy. 
Indeed, it may well be so now in many sections of in- 
most every one of our lovely sisterhood of States, and 
with our increasing population, rolling like a great 
flood in every direction, and our manufacturing enter- 
prizes, building cities by every waterfall, and explor- 
ing the earth for its secret treasures under every moun- 
tain and along every valley, its importance Tnust in* 
crease. Prudcnoe, then, dictates that, although an 
abundanoe await us from that already grown for every 
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needful supply , that a dae regard to the well being of 
another age, we regard this snbjeot with liberal views, 
and act with a benevolent and jast reference to their 
comfort and interest. W. Bacon. Richmond^ Mass., 
1847. 

Ide's Wheel CuLTivAToa. — In the September num- 
ber of the Cultivator, is an engraving of " Ide's wheel 
Cultivator and wire grass Plow/' an advertisement of 
which appeared in the August number of your paper. 

From the name, I was led to suppose, that it was 
fitted to eradicate that pest of the farmers, '' wire 
grass;" but as neither you, nor Mr. Ide in his adver- 
tiseniQUl. sav anything on the subject, but in enumera- 
ting its advantages leave that wholly dut, I am left in 
doubt. If this cultivator will eradicate wire grass, 
witch grass, and other tough rooted grasses, it will 
prove a very useful invention. Will you, or Mr. Ids, 
nave tho goodness to inform me, whether this imple- 
ment justifies its name, "wire grass plow?'' Where 
it can be procured, and at what price ? From its de- 
scription ^ I conolnde it is to be used for the second^ or 
oross ploMriog. 

I think if persons, who have newly invented imple- 
ments to sell, would, in their advertisements, be a little 
more particular as to the properties of the implement, 
and would name the price, it would save much trouble; 
and probably would, in many cases, ensure their sale. 
When a farmer sees a new implement advertised, he 
wants to know its properties and price ; and then he 
will be able to judge whether the proposed benefit and 
his means will justify the expense. P. 

Lime as Manitre. — Lime appears to have succeed- 
ed much better as manure in some regions of the coun- 
try than in others. The eminent success which has 
attended its use in many places, should induce a trial, 
at least throughout the country. 

Two communications have appeared in the Ohio Cu/- 
ttvatoTf describing its very successful application, of 
which the following is the substance; — The first experi- 
ment was eight or nine years ago, with three acres of 
old, worn-out field, the soil clayey, with some loose>. 
sand stones. It was applied at the rate of 100 bushels 
per acre, after the land was plowed, and before it was 
harrowed, for corn. The corn on the limed ground 
was nearly twice as heavy as on the rest. The same 
was true of the oats that followed the corn ; and of the 
wheat after the oats; and of the clover after the wheat, 
where the heavy growth indicated to a foot where the 
lime terminated. A subsequent communication from 
the same writer states, that lime had been applied both 
with and without manure. ''When we put on the lime, 
we always put on all the manure we make, either in 
the spring or in the fall — which is from 76 to 100 cart- 
loads. Lime itself will make the ground produce 
about 50 per cent.-^lime and manure, 100 per cent. — 
when we put on 100 bushels of lime per acre, which we 
always aim to do." 

3oftaEL. — ^^The same correspondent states that a 
sandy field, or a hill of chestnut, poplar, and hickory 
timber, soon after it was cleared, failed to produce 
much grass, or anything else than ** horse sorri^l." A 
hundred bushels of lime per acre were applied before 
sowing wheat, and clover sowed on the wheat towards 
spring. '* The sorrel left about the time it saw tho 
young clover, and has not been seen since." 

Farmers who have applied lime with partial or little 
apparent benefit, often estimate its use erroneously, by 
not taking into account the long endurance of its en- 
riching powers, which is many times that of common 
barn manure. 

Yaristies in Wheat. — Lawson describes 83 vari- 
eties in wheat ; Le Couteur 150 ; and the Museum of 
the Agricultural Society in Scotland has 141 varieties. 
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Ws are more and more oonvinced of the advantage 
of incorporating with our agricultural exhibitions, the 
feature of purchase and sale. If the shows were held 
at central and accessible points, we are satisfied that 
the opportunities they would afibrd for baying and sell- 
ing live-stock of all kinds, implements, valuable seedS| 
8cc., would go far towards keeping up the interest and 
insuring respectable exhibitions. 

At the late meeting at Saratoga, there was a veiy 
good display of implements, and we believe that sales 
and orders, chiefly by a few individuals, were made to 
the amount of $1200 to $1500. The sales in live stock 
were also considerable. We were informed that tho 
pair of matched horses which took the first premium 
w^re sold for $1000, and that several other pairs were 
sold at fair prices, as well as several breeding mares 
and young horses. In cattle, there was considerable 
inquiry for young Durhams of good quality. Several 
sales were made, and more might have been made, 
had there been oo the ground a sufficient number of suoh 
as were wanted. On account of this deficiency, seve- 
ral persons who wished to procure Durhams, went 
away without purchasing. Nearly all the Devons 
which were ofiered for sale, found purchasers. Mr. 
Washbon, of Otsego county, and his associates, who 
exhibited stock with him, sold to the amount of about 
$700 — chiefly calves, at $50 to $75 each. Cattle of 
other breeds, as Herefords and Ayrshires, might have 
been sold had they been ofiereJ. 

In sheep of all kinds, and in swine, there were but 
few sales, not owing to want of purchasers, but to the 
lack of a proper assortment. 

Now, if, as before observed, these exhibitions could 
be made in reality /atrt — especially for the sale of the 
choicest stock, and the most useful implements — the 
object of buying or selling would induce the people to 
come forward on these occasions with whatever is best 
suited to the market. This would afford a healthy stim- 
ulus, and the producer would feel safe in devoting his 
attention to those objects for which the marketable de- 
mand should aflbrd the greatest proflt. 

We would make a suggestion in relation to another 
matter which we think of considerable importance. A 
great objection with farmers residing at a distance 
from the places where the shows are held, in regar^to 
the exhibition of their stock, is the expense to which 
they would be subjected, while at the same time there 
L<: much uncertainty whether they would receive any- 
thing as a remuneration. To obviate such a difficulty, 
the agricultural society of Worcester, Mass. , and some 
other societies, have adopted the practice of paying 
travelling fees. Suoh animals as the examining com- 
mittees think worthy — whether they receive premiums 
or not — are, on their recommendation, entitled to re- 
ceive a certain sum per mile for the distance they have 
travelled in coming to the show. Of course, inferior 
animals are not entitled to any suoh encouragement. 
This rule eflectually does away the objection that those 
situated near the place where the shows are hold, have 
ail the advantage in regard to competing for premiums. 

Liquid Manure. — The papers occasionally contain 
accounts of interesting and very successful experiments 
with liquid manure. It is indeed very valuable; btit 
we believe a large share of the advantages re^nlt from 
the simple watering which the plants thus obtain. The 
manure itself should not by any means have all the 
credit, as we know very well from experience, that a 
simple, a regular irrigation of garden plants, has in 
some casek caused an increase in growth which would 
hardly be expected from the most copious manuring. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF AGRICULTUBAL SOCIETIES. 



FftOM the aoooanti we have received; and from what 
we have oorselves obeerved^ we believe that the exhibi- 
tions of agrioaltural sooieties have in general been 
better attended the present year, and have in most 
oases been of a more interesting character, than for> 
merly. The inference dedaoible from this is, that the 
pablio are becoming more interested in mral pursoits, 
and that agriooltare and its associated arts are assum- 
iBg in the minds of the people the elevated position 
which they deserve. The effect cannot but be sialutary 
on the prosperity and happiness of the country at large. 
It will be the means of bringing a greater mental force 
fwd energy to the cultivation of the earth, and on the 
iare principle that '* knowledge is power/' will give to 
the farmer and artizan greater success in their voca- 
tions, and greater influence in their social and political 
relations. 

We had tho pleasure of attending three of the exhi- 
bitions in Massachusetts and one in Connecticut, viz : 
Pittsfield, Springfield, Northampton, and Hartford. 
The little space allowed us in the present number will 
not admit of our entering much into detail in describ- 
ing the many interesting matters which we met ^th 
at these shows. Being, therefore, under the necessity 
of speaking in general terms only, we trust our friends 
will discover a reasonable apology for omissions, in the 
oircumstanoes we are placed under. 

The show at Pittsfield was on the 6th and 7th of 
October. Finding that the show at Springfield took 
place on the same days, we left Pittsfield at the close 
of the first day, in order that we might be at Spring- 
field in time to witness a part of the exhibition at that 
place. The exhibition at Pittsfield was the thirty ' 
Mvenlft which has been held by the Berkshire county 
society — that association having instituted the first 
*' cattle show'' in the United States, in 1810. The in- 
creasing success which has attended the long career of 
this society, affords unmistakeable evidence of its good 
mana<;emeiit. The exhibition on the present occasion 
was in most respects considered as good as usual. The 
most interesting feature of New England agricultural 
•hows generally is the working oxen, and the display 
of these at Pittsfield was quite large, and there were 
many valuable pairs — though, to be candid, we must 
say, that too large a proportion of them were large- 
boned, rough, and quite too coarse for profit either as 
feeders or workers. The objection of coarseness would 
also apply in some degree to .the cows, yet some of 
them were not obnoxious to this charge, and were evi- 
dently valuable animals. There were but three or 
four bulls offered, and they by no means of superior ex- 
eellenoe. There were some very fine swine, and hardly 
one that was not good. The sheep were not nume- 
rous, and in general of only middling quality — but 
there were a few good Merinos. The show in the hall 
was said to be not so large as that of last year. There 
were, however, handsome specimens of various hodse- 
hold fabrics, dairy products, fruits, vegetables, speci- 
mens of the mechanic arts, &c. As we left on the 
first day, we did not hear the address or witness the 
plowing match. 

At Springfield the exhibition was equal to former 
fears. Not having been present on the first day, we 
only saw the* exhibition of horses — which was uncom- 
monly fine — and the display in the hall. The latter 
was altogether good, and in some respects superior. 
The show of butter and cheese was the best we ever 



witnessed for a -county society. The butter was ar- 
ranged for exhibition in a manner worthy of imitation. 
A sample of each lot was inoulded into handsome 
lumps and placed under a tight glass case, secure from 
dust and the action of the air. Apples, pears, and 
other iruits were numerous and of superior appearance. 
The show of vegetables was really very fine, compria* 
ing the finest specimens of the choicest of our culi- 
nary articles. The ornamental decorations of the hall 
were of a very tasteful character — the flowers especi- 
ally being arranged in beautiful style. The address 
was delivered by Prof. C. U. Sheparo, of Amherst 
College. We took some notes of it from which wo 
shall endeavor to furnish a sketch for our next number. 
At present we can only say that it was highly inter- 
esting and strictly utilitarian in its character. 

The exhibition at Northampton was on the 13th and 
14th of October. Here, also, we were unable to spend 
but one day, as we were desirous of being at Hartford 
on the 14th. The society located at Northampton, 
formerly embraced the three counties of Hampden, 
Hampshire, and Franklin; but the former county has 
within a few years organized a society of its ovm, 
holding its exhibitions at Springfield. 

In most departmeiits, the display at Northampton 
was large, and in general it was very satisfactory. 
The working oxen were out in greater numbers than at 
any show we have attended for several years. The 
town of East Hampton showed a team of 39 yoke. 
West Hampton forty-four. South Hadley twenty-eight, 
and Conway twenty- three yoke. The latter team wa« 
in general appearance superior to any one of thesam* 
size we ever saw from one town. Besides these teams 
there were many single yoke of oxen of fine appear* 
ance. There were a few superior milch cows$ Imt tbm 
bulls were not of a quality which would entitle theoa 
to commendation. There were a few very good piga; 
but no good sheep — at least we saw none. 

The dispUy of fabrics was not large. The venera« 
ble Br. Stebbiks, of Northampton, with unabated zeal 
in the silk cause, exhibited almost every description of 
silk article, from the cocoon to the wrought fabric, 
and mulberry paper. Fruits were especially fine, com* 
prising specimens of the choice new pears. Vegetables 
were well represented. Dairy products respectable as t# 
quantity; we were told the quality was unexoeptioMible. 

The plowing match was contested by eighteen teams, 
and meet of the work was executed in a creditable 
manner. But we shall probably speak more particu- 
larly of this and some other matters hereafter'. 

WoBCESTER County, Mass. — The annual show of 
this long-established and useful society, took place at 
Worcester on the 23d of September. In some depart- 
ments the competition was less than it has usually 
been. The general show of animals, however, is stated 
to have been very good, and that of manufactures bet- 
ter than last year. The show having been held a fort- 
night earlier than usual, and books having been oflered 
instead of money for premiums, it is thought operated 
to render the show less interesting. 

The show of the Worcester Horticultural Society, 
which took place at the same time of that of the Ag. 
Society, was excellent. 

Essex Coxtntt. — Show held at Lynn, September 
29th. From several accounts we have seen, the ex- 
hibition appears to have been a very good one. Thirty 
teams were engaged in the plovring match, and there 
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was also a good show of working oxen. The address, 
by T. £. Patson, is highly commended. 

Middlesex Cottktt. — Show at Concord, Oct. 6th. 
The Mast. Plowman says — ** we perceived no falling 
off in the number of people present, or in the live stock 
and manufactures exhibited. The fruits too were quite 
abundant and of excellent quality." The double teams 
in plowing were required to plow to the depth of nine 
inches, and the single teams (that is one pair of oxen 
or horses) eight inches. The address was by £. H. 
Derby, Esq. — the subject, a statistical account of the 
business of the county. 

Connecticut. — The principal days of the Hartford 
County show, were the 14th and 15th of October, 
though the in-door part was kept open the greater part 
of the week. Without intending any flattery, the en- 
tire display may be pronounced one which did great 
credit to the citizens of Hartford, as well as those of 
.he county generally. The in-door part was more ex 
•dLvive, and as a whole superior to any county show 
we ever attended. We regret that our limited space 
will not permit us to follow our inclinations by giving 
a more particular notice. We shall, however, avail 
ourselves of another opportunity to speak In reference 
to particular articles and things. The fruits of all 
kinds, common to the latitude, were good. Apples were 
¥ery abundant, comprising many of the best varieties. 
Autumn and winter pears were also fine. The vege- 
table products numerous and good. Dairy products 
looked well. The fabrics were entirely ** too numerous 
to mention." 

Of cattle there were some good Durhams. A fat 
Durham ox, exhibited by Dr. Caeeington, of Farm- 
ington, for symmetry and quality, is rarely equalled by 
the best of that or any other breed. There were also 
some good Devons, and some good mixed bloods. The 
working oxen made a large display, and they were 
generally remarkably good, both as to appearance and 
discipline. The plowing match had fourteen competi- 
lors. The ground was so wet that it was almost im- 
possible to plow it well. A few teams, however, suc- 
ceeded in making fair work; but in most cases the fur- 
rows were too wide, were turned over too flat, and left 
heavy and close. 

The address was by Prof. John P. Norton, of Yale 
College. It was a sound, practical discourse, and was 
•vidently received with great approbation. We shall 
probably be able to give it to our readers next month. 
New-Haven County. — Show held at Waterburyon 
the 6th of October. The Waterhury Jlmerican says 
H was a splendid exhibition, and doubts whether ** in 
some points of view it has ever been exceeded by any 
•ounty exhibition in the Union." It is stated that ac* 
oording to enumeration there were about 1300 head of 
working oxen, or 660 yoke. There were 164 yoke 
from Watertown, and from Waterbury 160 yoke. At 
a trial of strength it is stated that a yoke of oxen be- 
longing to J. N. Blaksslee, of Watertown, drew a 
load of stone which weighed, without the cart on 
which it was placed, 8772 lbs. — They moved the huge 
load, it is said, 'Wery handsomely." A pair of stags, 
belonging to J. A. Lewis, also moved the load. The 
show, altogether, passed off with great ecltU. 

Litchfield County. — Show held at Litchfield on the 
29th and 30th of Sept. We learn by the Inquirer j that 
in articles of domestic manufacture, and horticultural 
and vegetable productions, the display was not as great 
as in some previous years ; but that the superior quality 
of the articles exhibited the present season, in some 
degree made up for the deficiency. The show of cat- 
tle, horses, and sheep, is spoken of as numerous and 
of the first quality. The Devon cattle of Mr. Hurl- 
but, of Winchester, and the cattle and sheep of Mr. 
Blakeslee, of Watertown, are highly spoken of. The 
latter had thirteen pair of matched oxen and steers. 



Vermont. — Windham County. — Show and Fair 
took place at Brattleboro on the 6th and 7th of Octo- 
ber. The Phanix says — '' the articles and animals 
exhibited were highly creditable, and many of them of 
superior quality — though inferior, on the whole, to 
those exhibited at the fair last year." 

Rutland County. — Show at Rutland on the 29th 
and 30th September. The Herald informs us that the 
ooUection of people on the oooasion was very large, 
and that the show " was such as no oounty in Vermont 
or in New England need be ashamed of." The address, 
by Hon. George P. Marsh, is very highly spoken of. 

Chittenden County. — Show held at Burlington on 
the 22d and 23d of September. From the very full and 
interesting account published in the Free Preta, we 
have no doubt that it was hftrtt rate affair. The show 
of animals was large— the horses, ranged in a line, ex- 
tended half a mile. The show of fruits is said to have 
been '' magnificent " — showing that the valley of Lake 
Champlain is not behind other sections in these pro- 
ductions. The show of butter and cheese was exten- 
sive. * Of household manufactures more than 300 dif- 
ferent articles were exhibited, " besides a large amount 
of fancy work . " The address was by J . W . Ma y , Esq . 

New- Yore. — Greens County. — The annual Fair 
and Cattle Show of the Greene County Society, took 
place at Windham Centre, on the 20th and 21st days 
of September, and it is said surpassed any one previ- 
ously held in that county. The collection of people 
was large, and all seemed animated with much zeal 
in the cause of agricultural improvement. There were 
three teams of fine oxen — two of twenty yoke each, 
and one of thirty yoke — ^from three different towns, 
which are spoken of as having attracted much atten- 
tion. There were also some fine horses, milch cows, 
and other stock. The address was delivered by Mr. 
Johnson, secretary of the State Society, and was re- 
ceived with evident satisfaction. Col. Z. Pratt, of 
Prattsville, the President of the Society, to whose lib- 
eral exertions its prosperous condition is in a great de- 
gree due, in introducing Mr. Johnson to the meeting, 
made some appropriate remarks, in which he referred 
very happily to the advantages resulting to the farmers 
from their gathering themselves together — making the 
occasion a freeman's jubilee. During the exercises 
many odes were sung, among which was an original 
one of much merit by Miss Allen, of Washington 
county. 

Oneida County. — ^The exhibition was held at 
New Hartford on the 23d of September. It waa 
pronounced by many the best ever held in the county. 
The productions of the farm, garden, and dairy, were 
numerous and of good quality. There was also a good 
show of manufactured articles. The live stock is said 
to have been well represented. The exhibition was 
uncommonly good, especially that of working oxen. 
An exchange paper remarks, that " in horned cattle, 
butter and cheese, it was evident that this excelled the 
late State Fair at Saratoga." 

Jefferson County. — The exhibition was held 
at Watertown on the 16th of September. The 
weather was unpropitious, it being rainy most of the 
day. There was, however, a very respectable show of 
horses and working oxen, and at the hall appropriated 
for their reception, were good specimens of vegeta- 
bles, fruits, flowers, and manufactured articles. Dr. 
Lee, of Rochester, delivered the address, which was 
listened to and approved by a large audience. 

The R^sselaer County Society held its exhibition 
at Troy on the 22d and 23d of September. We at- 
tended on the first day, and are pleased to say that the 
display of the products of agriculture, horticulture, the 
various mechanic arts, domestic and household manu- 
factures, &c., was such as did great credit to the oiti- 
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seas of the county. In many respects the show was, 
both in extent and excellence, superior to any other 
county show we had previously witnessed. 

The enclosure in which temporary buildings were 
erected for the occasion was filled — jammed ^ in fact— 
with people, and the animals and objects presented for 
exhibition . The fixtures were quite complete, in them- 
selves, but space was wanting to accommodate so great 
a throng. It was estimated that the number of per- 
sons who entered the groonds during the show, was 
12,000 to 15,000. 

The display of fruits waa uncommonly fine. The 
oollection was quite large, embracing many rich speci- 
mens of the most esteemed varieties of apples, pears, 
peaches, nectarines, plums and grapes. Our limits will 
not admit of a detailed notioe of the samples present- 
ed, but among the principal exhibitors we noticed the 
names of H. BnnDKN« S. £. Wahiibn. U, Vail and 
W. BuswELL, Troy ; T. Brioos and A. Bnioos, 
Sohaghticoke; W. Nbwcomb, Pittstown ; A. Walsh, 
S. D. Smith and A. Clajlk, Lansingburgh. 

The live-stock was numerous, and in each class com* 
prised some very good animals. The show of horses 
was the largest and best we ever saw for a county so- 
ciety. There was also some good horses exhibited 
Irom out of the county, among which we noticed the 
*' Morgan Charger ," a compact and well made stallion, 
by Mr. DuBRELL, of Cambridge, Washington county. 
Mr. Long, of the same county, exbjbited his horse 
* Tornado i* and another fine blood-horse called ^EclipteJ' 
Very good horse stock was shown by S. M. Lown, Mr. 
EccLESHiHER, (who had fi e b autiful colt^ i "mi one 
mare,) I. T. Grant, H. Vail, M. Vakderheydbn, 
and others. 

There was a large number of cattle, among which 
were some good Durhams from the herds of Messrs. 
Vail and J. H. Willard, Troy, and J. Haswell, 
Hoosick; and many cross-bred and common cows 
which appeared to be good milkers. The working ox- 
en made a large display. Ther^e were four or five 
teams of five pair each, from difierent towns, and seve- 
ral good single pairs besides. 

The fine wooled sheep were not numerous, and the 
quality, with a few exceptions, not to be commended. 
There were some good full-blood and cross-bred South 
Bowns, and a few superior grade long- wooled sheep. 

The show of swine was good. Among them we no- 
ticed some superior ones offered by J. H. Willard, and 
H. ToLHURST, Troy. 

The address was delivered by Hon. L. C. Ball, of 
Hoosiok, and is spoken of by those who heard it, as an 
interesting and highly valuable production. 

MoNTGDMXRT CouNTT. — Show and Fair held at 
Fultonville. It is said to have been '^all that the most 
•anguine anticipated" — ^the display being pronounced 
superior to any previous year, 

Oswego County. — Show at Mexico on the 29th and 
30th of September. The Timet says the exhibiti n 
furnished satisfactory evidence of the increasing inter- 
est felt by all classes in the agricultural prosperity of 
the county. The address by the President of the soci- 
ety, J. B. HiGOiNs, is spoken of in high terms. 

Vernon Ao. Association. — This is a town society 
organized about a year and a half ago. The show for 
the present season was held at Vernon Centre on the 
6th of October. No premiums were offered — ^yet we 
are informed that the shews have been well attended, 
and in horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, the display has 
been extensive and creditable. The exhibition of fab- 
rics, as well as fruits, vegetables, and even flowers, 
was large and fine. We tender our thanks to Mr. L. 
T. Marshall, eorresponding secretary of the associa- 
tion, for a printed account or the show. 

Catvoa Covntt.— Show held at Anbam 29th and 



30th September. It is said to have been far the beat 
exhibition the society has ever held — '' exceeding the 
moat sanguine expectations of its friends." 

Dutchess Countt. — Show held at Ponghkeepsie, 
Oct. — . The Journal and Eagle states that the ex- 
hibition of cattle, horses, sheep, swine, &c., was the 
most extensive that has ever taken place at any of the 
shows in that county. The display of fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, articles of domestic manufacture, &c., was 
thought to be superior to former exhibitions. The oo» 
casion gave great satisfaction to the numerous con- 
course of people assembled. 

Madison County. — Show held at Cazenovia Sept. 
29th and 30th. The exhibition of farm stock waa 
less than usual. The number of people in attendance 
was much larger than was expected, showing that a 
deep interest is felt in the cause for which the society 
was instituted. 

Livingston County. — Show at Genesee September 
29th. The Livingston Republican says the exhibition 
exceeded the highest expectations of all. The villaga 
is said to have been thronged with the multitude which 
assembled to witness or take part in the festivities. 
Hon. Allen Ayrault delivered the address, whioh 
was a sensible and valuable production. 

American Institute. — The annual exhibition of 
this institution was held the past month, and was we 
think fully equal, in the department of manufacturea 
aiid the arts, to any one we have attended. There waa 
a handsome display of agricultural implements, from 
the warehouses of Mr. Allen, Messrs. Mayher & Co., 
and John Moore & Co., of New- York. In the depart- 
ment of agriculture, there was a fair show of butter, 
cheese, flowers, fruits and vegetables of various a„ 
rare kinds, Indian corn, and other grains. We vr*'^'* 
not able to attend the cattle-show until the second day» 
exhibition, when a portion of the stock bad been, we 
understood, taken from the ground. From what we 
saw and beard, we inferred that the show would com- 
pare well with the previous exhibitions. The largest 
contributor to this department, we believe, was R. L. 
Colt, £sq.,4>f Paterson, N. J., who had on the ground 
Aldemey, Ayrshire and Devon cattle, white turkeys, 
white Guinea hens, white topknot and Muscovy ducks, 
black, white and spangled Poland fowls, Dorkings, 
Creoles, Jersey Blues, and Malays. Messrs. Bell & 
Morris, Lewis G. Morris ,Wm. B. Oddie, of Westches- 
ter county. Dr. Poole of New- Jersey, Mr. Townsend 
and Mr. Blakeslee, of Connecticut, and others, had 
fine animals on the ground. The Messrs. Wait, of 
Orange county, and Mr. Halleck, of Ulster, exhibited 
some of their fine South Down and long wooled sheep. 
Mr. Wm. Stickney, of Boston, presented a boar and 
sow of the Suffolk breed, a sow of the Middlesex breed, 
just imported, and a litter of Suffolk pigs, which at- 
tracted much attention. They were all superior ani« 
mals, equal, undoubtedly, to any thing of the swine 
kind in the country. 

Potato Disease. — The most learned, thorough, and 
patient observations of the most eminent observers, are 
summed up in SUliman*$ Journal^ showing conclusively 
that this malady is not caused by an insect or fungus; 
and the only satisfactory result arrived at is this :— 
That no nation should place its dependence solely on a 
single crop. If there is only one leg to the stool, and 
that is knocked out, the sitter thereon is at once placed 
in imminent jeopardy. 

Oxen drawing apart, maybe prevented by con- 
necting the horn of one ox to the horn of the other, by 
means of a strong oord, tied at the tips of each bora. 
Balls on the horns render this easy. So saya F. Win- 
gatCj in tbe Maine Farmer. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES-"TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c 



To OUB AoBMTS. — We publish this month a list of 
Agents, for our publioationsi in New England and in 
this state, and shall publish a list of those in other 
states in our next. As we send no paper to any one 
after the year for whioh the subscription is paid, we 
are under the necessity of calling annually on our 
Agents to renew their efforts to obtain and forward 
the subscriptions of their friends. It is by these efforts 
alone that the circulation of the Cultivator is sustained; 
and while tendering our heartfelt thanks to those who 
have heretofore so liberally rendered us their assistance, 
we invite them and others, to lay us under increased 
obligations by extending their aid and influence to the 
ensuing volume. In making out the list, some names 
may have been accidentally omitted ; but we hope no one, 
disposed to act as Agent, will fail to do so, even if he 
should not find his name in the published list. 

CoMMUiricATioNS havc been received, since our last, 
from A Subscriber, O-o, Elias Cost, R. 6., L. F. R., J. 
J. H., H. C. B., James Eaton, Ik. Marvel, Autograph. 

Books, Pamphlets, &o., have been received as fol- 
lows : 

Catalogue of Treet, jrc, grown in the Seneca Lake 
Highland Nursery of E. C. FaosT, Catharine, Che? 
mung county, N. Y ,'^-~~LandreWt Rural Register 
andMmanaefor 1848, altogether the most valuable 
rural Almanac that we have met with, 100 pages duo- 
decimo—embracing a great variety of information on 
all matters of interest to the farmer and horticulturist. 
From the publishers, Lisa &Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
For sale at Little's bookstore, in this city — price 15 

cents. Seedi of the Scuppemong Grape, {rom S. J. 

Wheelxe. Murfreesboro, N. C. 

O^We neglected to acknowledge, as we should 
have done in our last number, our obligation to Messrs. 
Lea & Blakchaed, the publishers of the American 
edition of Youatt's Treatise on the Pig, for the engra- 
vings of the Portraits of different breeds of swine, with 
which our notice of that work was illustrated. A copy 
pf that work should be in the hands of every one who 
raises pigs. 

Feuit or aw AirciENT Trek. — Among the fruits ex- 
hibited at the late show at Hartford, was an apple 
lirom the ''old Wyllis tree," which was brought from 
England and planted where it now stands, tvH) hundred 
and eight years ago. We saw this venerable tree; it 
stands within a few rods of the " Charter Oak," so 
renowned in Conneetiout history. The apple, tree has 
only a mere shell of the trunk, with a few small green 
branches; yet it bore a dozen apples, perhaps, the pre- 
sent season. By the kindness of some friends we re- 
ceived some specimens of the fruit, which may be seen 
at our ofiloe. The hollow in the old oak has probably 
increased conside;rably in size since it contained the 
Charter of the Colony, but it is still quite vigorous, 
and may stand another half century or longer. 

Receipts at the State Faie. — The receipts at the 
late State Fair at Saratoga, were more than stated in 
our last. They amounted to $4,034.22, being bat 
$298.96 less than at Auburn in 1846. 

Geo. Vail, Esq., Troy, informs us that he has re- 
cently sold a bull calf, two months old, from his im- 
eirted cow, Lady Barrington III, by Meteor, to the 
on. Adam Fergusson and J. Wettenhall, Esq., of 
Canada West, for $300. 

Afplb of tju oeowth or 1846.-^0. Y. S. Ben- 



kiston Esq., of this city, has left with us a Newtown 
pippin of the growth of last year, which is entirely 
sound, and bids fair to remain so for some time longer. 
Blood Best.—- Mr. Thomas McMillan, of New- 
Scotland, has left us a winter blood beet, weighing 64 
Ibs.^livested of tops and earth. 

FiiTE SquASH. — We have received from Mr. Edwiw 
Newbt, (No. 8, Centre Washington Market, N. Y.,) 
a squash of a variety which he calls the '* Cream 
squash." The seed, he informs us, was introduced 
from South America, three years ago. It appears to 
be the same kind that we have known under the name 
of *' Cuba squash,'' ^'Custard squash,'' ko. It is highly 
esteemed by those who are acquainted with it, both for 
its taste and long-keeping qualities. 

iMPORTATioir or Pxos. — William Stickket, Esq., 
of Boston, Informs us that he has recently imported 
from' England, three " Improved Middlesex" sow pigs, 
and one " Essex white" pig. He had intended to have 
imported a boar, of the Middlesex breed, but the one 
purchased in England died on the passage. He has, 
however, sent for another. Mr. S. says — " I prefer 
the appearance of the Middlesex to the Essex — they 
are larger than the Suffblks, and equally as fine." He 
has, at the present time, no pigs to spare except a few 
of the age of six to ten weeks. 

fl^ We have received from Mr. Thomas H. Hoe- 
ton, of New Lebanon, a handsome sample of oats, 
which we are inclined to think are the White Tartarian 
variety. 

Fine new Plum. — ^We have received a sample of 
another Seedling plum from the garden of Mr. Isaac 
Denniston, whose fine seedlings have so often attract- 
ed attention. It was in perfection the first week in 
October, and is an excellent plum, closely resembling 
the Imperial or Prince's Gage, and fully equal to it in 
flavor. 

Crib-bitino. — ^Horses sometimes contract the habit 
of biting their mangers, or whatever hard substance 
they can lay hold of. The habit results in considerable 
injury to the animal, in consequence, as is commonly 
supposed, of his sucking or drawing in air. Mr. 
YouATT says the crib-biting horse is notoriously more 
subject to colic than other horses. He says, also, that 
this is one of those tncks which are very contagious 
and difficult to cure. The habit is so inveterate that 
when horses addicted to it have been turned to pasture 
for the purpose of curing it, they have been known, 
according to Mr. Youatt, to gsillop across a field for 
the mere purpose of having a gripe at a rail. Mr. Y. 
suggests that a strap buokled tightly round the neck, 
by compressing the vmid-pipe, will prevent the horse 
from ''cribbing." 

Wells Latheop, E)sq., of South Hadley, Mass., 
has a very valuable horse whioh has had this habit for 
sometime; but by the use of a small strap, fastened 
round the neck just so tight as to bear on the wind- 
pipe, he is effectually prevented from biting, and the 
horse is not in the least injured. 

FuNOi. — Professor Wat, of Cirencester Agricultu- 
ral College, thinks the celebrated /airy ringSj known 
in England and Scotland, are caused by fungi, the seeds 
or sporules of which, from some cause or other, become 
deposited on the surface of the ground, and spread in 
circular form. He analysed the ash of fungi, gathered 
in one of these rings, and found it very rich in the in- 
organic elements of vegetable life. The fungi also 
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oontain a great quantity of nitrogen, and when gath- 
ered and placed in a heap in warm weather, they fer- 
mented rapidly, and gave off a disgusting and putrid 
smell, in every way resembling that of decomposing 
ftnimal matter. Some of this fungi was collected and 
spread in the form of letters on the grass of a pas- 
tare, and the effect was readily seen in the superior 
growth of the grass for a month afterwards. There is 
at least one species of fungus in this country, which, 
after exposure to the air for a few days, begins to de- 
oay, and in a short time emits a carrion-like odor, and 
we have seen the maggot of the flesh fly revelling in 
its putxescence. 

Improvsmbnt in Prsfabxno Wheat akd othek 
Graiks roa Flovrino. — Mr. S. B£NTz,of Boonsboro, 
Maryland y has invented a machine for preparing wheat 
for flouring, which appears likely to be highly useful. 
He has forwarded to the Executive Committee of the 
N. T. State Ag. Society, samples of grain which have 
|Mssed throngh this process, and the Secretary, Mr. 
Johnson, has furnished us the following account of the 
machine : 

" The iiAprovement consists in taking the outer coat- 
ing or bran from the wheat kernel previotu to grind' 
ing. Its advantages are said to be — ^improving the or- 
dinary kinds of red wheat from 5 to 15 cents per 
bushel — ^making from them at good and fair Jlour as 
is now made from the best varieties. It also saves in 
each barrel of flour from 40 to 52 pounds of wheat. 
A great saving of time in grinding is secured. It pro- 
duces also the best hoi climate Jlour known. 

'^ Samples of wheat as grown, and with the bran ofi*, 
may be seen at the Agricultural Rooms, and the atten- 
tion of farmers and millers is invited to an examina- 
tion of the specimens. The Executive Committee 
have awarded to Mr. Bentz a diploma. They hope 
to be furnished hereafter with a full account of the pro- 
cess, with samples, and with the results." 

Fondness or the Indian for the Apple. — The 
fondness of the Indian for frnits and vegetables, has 
often been remarked. Mr. Schoolcraft, in his Re- 
port on the Iroquois, says, the apple is the '' Iroquois 
banana." After the introduction of this fruit into this 
country from France and Holland, the Indians, *' cap- 
tivated," as he observes, *' by its taste, lost no time in 
transferring it by sowing its seeds, to the sites of their 
ancient castles. '' No one," he adds, '' can read the 
accounts of the destruction of the extensive orchards 
of the apple which were out down on Gen. Sullivan's 
inroad into the Oenesee country in 1779, without re- 
gretting that the purposes of war should have required 
ttiis barbaric aet. The census will show that this taste 
remains as strong in 1845, as it was 66 years ago." 

Rensselaer iNSTiTirrs.-^In publishing the report 
of the Board of Examiners of the Rensselaer Institute, 
says the Troy DaUy Wkigf we cannot omit contribu- 
ting our mite of praise to their testimony in favor of 
the institution. If the graduates of the Institnte, who 
lectured at Morris Place Hall, may be considered spe- 
cimens of the students it sends forth to engage in prac- 
tical scientific parsoits, then its cadets have nothing 
to fear from a comparison with those of West Point. 
At present, we believe, the number of students is limi- 
ted to thirty. It ought to be extended to one hundred, 
and for this end liberal additions to the original en- 
dowment should be made. But few of our citizens 
know the value of the institotion in their midst, which 
for years has been quietly furnishing some of the best 
practical engineers, chemists, &c., in the country. 
Had the Rensselaer Institute been located in Boston, it 
would long since have felt the effects of that private 
munificence of which every New England College and 
•cfaool of art and science, has been the recipient. 

Wa hope oM day to see thii iBstitotioa ozpaiidod in- 



to a Pol3rteohnio School, embracing within its circle of 
instruction all that is taught in the Polytechnic School 
of Paris. 

To PROTECT THE LITNOS IN THRASHING.'— H. N. 

Lowry, in the Ohio Cultivator j gives the following 
mode, which is perfectly effectual. A piece of the 
finest iponge, large enough to cover the mouth and 
nostrils, is hollowed out so as to fit closely; a tape is 
fastened round and tied over the top of the head. Soak 
it in soft water, and then squeeze it welL When ready 
for work, tie it over nose and mouth; and you can 
breathe and talk through it almost as well as without ; 
and in a perfect fog of dust, the air will be as clear aa 
in a cornfield. He states that it will, however, prove 
troublesome to those who use the ** filthv weed." 

Splendid Everoreens.— J. J. Smith, of Philadel- 
phia, states in the Horticulturist f that at Dropmoroi 
near Windsor, the seat of lady Granville, there is a 
great double avenue of immense Cedars of Lebanon— 
and that the Pinetum there, containing all known hardy 
cone-bearing trees, comprises 170 species. 

Ritral Sottnds. — ^The enlightened advocate of conn- 
try life, will approve of the cultivation of a taste fcv 
the natural pleasures of a life in the country. An ac- 
quaintance with the peculiar habits, and sly tricks, nol 
to say amusing speeches, of small animals, such an 
birds and bull frogs, often affords a pleasant recreation 
for a spare moment. 

Charles Waterton, in his interesting and rather mar*- 
vellous narrative of his travels in South America, ro« 
marks, that it is quite flattering that so many birdn 
there speak English ! A large portion of the birds of 
the United States furnish the same compliment to onr 
language, or at least a very little imagination enablen 
any one to translate their songs to very fair English^ 
Every boy. almost, is familiar with the well known 
shout of the quail or partridge, of *' Bob- White !" en 
sometimes, "Wash-face- white .'"—and also of the Ric* 
bird, or familiar Bob Lincoln — "Bob o^nk! Tom 
Denny! come pay me the two and sixpence youVe owed 
me a year and a half ago, or clear !" A southern wri- 
ter, however, says that the soo);^ which the Bob o'lin^ 
there most frequently utters so rapidly to his mate, in 
very nearly as follows: — " Bobby Lincoln— look, Marji 
Lincoln-^velvet pantaloons and summer jacket, ho !— 
Bobby Lincoln won^t let Mary Lincoln gad about alono 
over clover top, dock- weed, and apple tree— nor shall 
she marry Michael Mangel Wurtael !" 

A pleasant old gentleman used to say, that he oflen 
heard the common American robin, shouting out, "skiU 
let ! skillet ! three legs to a skillet ! two legs to a 
skillet !" And a certain facetious doctor, in Caynga 
county, affirms, that when riding out on his professional 
visits, the robins usually perch on the fence stakes, or 
road-side trees, and address him thus: — " Kill 'em ! kill 
'em ! cure em ! cure 'era ! give ^era physic, physio, 
physic !" — which it must be admitted is a very correct 
version of the song of most robins. A tailor once 
told me, what a bird said to him, and by which I 
immediately recognized it as the song-sparrow-— "Prick 
yer fin-ger, suck it, suck it well !" 

Even the frogs sometimes seem to indulge a little in 
humorous or sarcastic ditties, for one sings out, " Jug 
o' rum ! jug o' rum ! jug o' dhrum !" — while another 
answers — '* Paddy got dhroonk, got dhroonk, 'oonk 
'nk!" 

Corn. — ^The crop the present season will probabi/ 
be enormous and prices low. An opinion, very gene- 
rally expressed in different parts of the country, is^ 
that at least double the usual quantity has been planted. 

DaiIiies in England are always paved with stone or 
brick, and in warm weather kept constantly wet, so an 
to be equal to the spring houses of Ohio and Pennsyl 
vania. 
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FALL AND WINTER PLOWING. 



Plowing late in the fall and during; winter, may in 
some instances be benefioiai; in others injurious. As 
a general rule, the principal reason that can be given 
in favor of the practice, is that the work is performed 
at a time of leisure, and the farmer is relieved from the 
pressure and hurry which would attend the crowding 
of all his plowing into a few days of spring. Loose 
gravelly and sandy lands are not, probably, injured by 
late plowing; but oompaot soils, if plowed in fall, are 
sometimes so beaten down by the heavy rains of winter 
and spring, that more labor is actually required to 
bring them into suitable condition for crops, than if 
they had not been touched till near the time of sowing 
or planting. 

The idea that any thing is gained by the decomposi- 
tion of sward by late fall plowing, is, we are oon- 
Tinced, a mistake. On the contrary, every one who 
has had the opportunity of observing, may have seen 
that sward which is broken up after the weather has 
become warm, and the grass somewhat started in 
spring, rots much sooner than that which was plowed 
in fall or winter. 

But clayey soils, which have been well drained, may 
be greatly improved by fall plowing, if it is done in the 
right way. The ground should be thrown into narrow 
ridges, which should run in such a direction as will 
most readily turn off the water from the field. Let 
two furrows, as deep as can well be plowed, be turned 
together, in the form of what are called '' back-fur- 
rows,'' and the whole field be plowed in this way. This 
will expose a large portion of the soil to the action of 
the frost and air. The ridges will be dry, and the 
soil being frozen and thawed while in this state, it will 
become loose and friable, and on cross-plowing the 
ridges, when the proper time arrives for seeding, the 
soil will be mellow, and in excellent condition for a crop. 
This course has produced good crops of grain and veg- 
etables on land which would yield little or nothing in 
any other way. 

Land which is overrun wtih couch-grass, may also be 
plowed in ridges in the fall to good advantage-espe- 
cially if the soil is of a compact nature. The freezing 
of the roots will tend to weaken their vitality, and 
greatly facilitate the cleaning of the land, which 
should be done by a thorough fallowing, and working 
oat the grass roots, which should be collected and 
burnt the next season. 



NEW VARIETIES OF INDIAN CORN. 

* • « « •« 

In the Cultivator for 1845, page 28, is a communi- 
cation from the late Judge Darling, of Connecticut, 
in relation to & new variety of corn that he had pro- 
duced, by mixing sweet corn vrith a very early variety. 
A sample of the new variety was forwarded to us, 
which was distribeted to different persons in this vicin- 
ity, by whom it has been sioce raised. It proves to be 
a highly valuable kind on account of its earliness — 
ripening nearly a fortnight earlier than common sweet 
corn, and at the same time with the earliest Canada 
oorfei known among us. 

Another instance of producing new varieties of corn 
by intermixture, has lately been made known to us. 
Mr. John Lossing, of this city, being on a visit to 
Kentucky in 1844, brouglit from Mr. Clay's farm at 
Ashland a few ears of corn. It was rather a gourd- 
teed variety, similar to what is frequently met with in 
the region where it grew, having from twenty-four to 
twenty-six rows to an ear, the stalks growing from 
tw^elve to fourteen feet high, and requiring more time 
to ripen than our seasons generally allow. Mr. L., 
however, planted it as early as practicable in the sea- 



son of 1845, and afterwards planted alongside of it some 
common eight- rowed sweet corn — planting the latter so 
late that it would oome into blossom at the same time 
with the corn from Kentucky. When the corn ripened, 
he found the sweet corn more or less mixed, as had 
been expected, with the other. He picked out the 
sweet grains, which are easily told by their shrivelled 
appearance, and in the spring of 1846 planted them, 
at a distance from other kinds. The produce of that 
season more plainly indicated the mixture — the ears 
were generally larger than the former sweet corn, 
with an increaised number of rows — some ears showed 
a preponderance of one variety, and some of the other. 
In 1847 he again planted by themselves the sweet 
grains from the largest and handsomest ears that wer» 
best mixed with grains of another kind. The result is 
that he has this year produced a kind of sweet corn 
having considerably larger ears than any sweet corn 
we have ever seen before; but having the general habit 
of growth as to size and height of stalk, and ripening 
at the same time that the old kind of sweet corn did. 

The first year of these experiments, there was also 
a few grains of corn planted which were the result of 
a mixture of sweet corn and the large white Tusoarora 
corn. This was allowed to mix with the Kentucky 
corn in the same way that the other kind did. The pro- 
duce of this is, therefore a mixture of three kinds — the 
Kentucky, the Tuscarora, and the Sweet. The same 
course in regard to planting by itself, was pursued 
with this as with the other kind, for 1846 and '47, and 
the produce the past season is quite uniform and dis> 
tinct. The grains have the size of the largest Tusoa> 
rora corn, with the shrivelled character of the sweet, 
and a flecked or reddish tinge denoting the Kentucky 
cross. 

Samples of the above kinds of corn may be seen at 
our office. 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New- York, Oct 20. 1847. 

FLOUR— Genesee, per bbl. •0.68at6.00— Ohio and Michigan, 
t6.S6at6.69. 

GRAIN.— Wheat) per ba., tl*40atl.42— Corn, northern, 73a 
78c.— Rye, 00a93c.— Oats, 47o48c.— Barley 75a78c. | 

BUTTER— Orange Cottoty, per lb., aOc.— Western, dairjr, 
15al7 ceiilB. 

CHEE8E— per lb., ^al^c. 

BEEP— Mess, per bbl., 1 1 lot 12.— Prime t7.76at8.25. 

PORK— Mess, per bbl.,tl4.87atl5-Prime, tiO AJatl0.7o 

HAMS— Smoked, per lb., llcts. 

LARI>-Per lb. lOall^. 

HEMP— Russia clean, per ton, tS96. 

HOPS— First sort, per lb., Italic. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama, per lb., OalSc.— U|w 
land and Florida, 9^1 9n. 

WOOL*— (Boston prices,) Oct 10. 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb 45a47^ cts. 

American full blood fleeces, 40a42i '< /; 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, 34a36 *< . 

" halfblood do 32a35 ** i 

" one-fourth blood and common 2da3Q ^ 

Remarks .-"-By the Cambria, which arrived at Boston on thr 19th 
October, (she having left LiverjKKtl on the 5th,) we have news of a 
further decline of flour in the British markets of about two sh ill inn 
sterling per barrel. The news has, however, had no perceptible 
effect on our own market, and the demand is brisk at our quotations. 
Indian corn in England was m fair demand. The failures of Eng- 
lish com dealers have continued up to the latest dates, and the de- 
rangements in commercial affairs are disastrous. The potato dis- 
ease is mnoh laM vinilent in the British Islands than for two previ* 
ous years. 

There is considerable demand for provisions, especially for pork 
and tor batter. — ^^ 

BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET, Monday, Oct. 19. 

At market 1600 beef cattle, indndiiig 1950 stores, 14 yokes work- 
iixg oxen, 46 cows aud calves, 6800 sheep and lambs, and aboat 
3500 swine. 

Prices Beef Cattle.— Extra, t7.9S, first quality t6.75, ftl and 9d 
do. from #4.50 to tS 76. 

Store Cattle.- Sales were not noticed. 

Working Oxen.— Sales made att70, t74, t89atlQ3. 

CowB and Calves.— Sales noticed at tl6, tl9, t39, t86, #30* 
#49.50. 

Sheep.— Sales of old sheep were made at tl'75, t2-3S<it-837; 
lambs at #1.63, #9.19, #9 93iit3. 

Swine.— At wholeaale 41a5^ for shoats ; at retail from 5| to 6|^; 
old hofs,.(^ at 6i to fie.;, do. du toau, 6c.—Bottm Tnmlkr. 
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Cornwall, Joel Lane 
Chester. J. F. Hawks 
Casileton, B. F. Langdoa 
Charlotte, D. C. Lake 
Chelsea, J. Smith, Jr. 
Cnttmgsville, E. U Holden 
Calais, H. P. Wilson 
Colchenter, A. Nash 
Danville. Andrew McMillan 
Derby Line, B. Terrill 
Danby, H. F Otis 
Dorset, R. M. Underbill 
Derby. N. Colby 
East Randolph, H. A. Edgerton 
East Rupert. D & L. Eastman 
East Bethel, S. Paine 
East Dorset, D. 6. Williams 
Fast Montpelier. A. Metcalf 
Essex, D C Littlefield 
Fletcher, M. P. Blair 
Fairfield, A. J. Samson 
Fayetteville, Geo. Fisher 
Fairfax. I T. Paris 
Factory Point. J. M Hull 
Grand Isle, B Mncomber 
GraHon. A. Burgess 
Hardwick. W. Blain 
Highgate Springs, J. Bradley 
Hielignte, I. A E. H. Farrar 
Hydeville, A. W. Hyde 
Hubbaniton, A. Wright, 9d 
Hartland, M T. Swan 
Halifax, A. H. Stone 
Hinesburgh, P. I Boynton 
Huiilini!lon, H. Gilkt 
Jericho, B. V. Warner 
Jericho Corners, O. Shaw 
Jericho Centre. D. H. Graves 
Jamaica. J. E. Bntler 
Johnson. R. Holmes 
Lyndon Centre, N- H. Fletcher 
Lyndon. E. R. Chane 
Ijeicester, James Messer 
liower Waterforil, D. Brown 
Mclndoes. L. Kimball 
Middlebury, D. S. Witberby 
Moretown, L. Kingwiey 
Montpelier. G. W. Reed 
Manchester. John Cooke, M. D. 
Milton, J. Blake 

North Bennington. P. M- Henry 
North Danville. Jas. Clarke 
Newbury. D. Johnson 
North Ferriiiburgh. O. H. Hand 
Northfield, f^has. Paine 
North Fairfax, P. Weeks 
New Haven Mills, C. L. Smitb 
New Haven, E. 8. Boitum 
North Montpelier. C. Sibley 
North Springfield. O Cook 
Norwich, J. Davin 
Newport. 8- Lane 
Orwell, H. L Murray 
Peacham, H Blanchard 
Passnmps:c, J. P. Fairbanks 
Pitlsfield. R. R. Child 
Fulnev, L. H. Bradley 
Pitufoid, 8. D Winslow 
Pomfret, O. Chamberlain 
Proctorsville, I.- Proctor 
Pawlei, Chns. W. Patten 
Qneechee Village, L H. Marsh 
Rochester, W. F. Guernsey 
Richmond, K. Whitcopb 
Readsboro City, T<. Rice 
Randolph, J. B. Mead 
Ryogato, J. Cameron 
Royaltoii, E. P. Nevens 
Richford, J. Milne 
Rutland, J. B. Kirkaldia 
St. Johnsbury Centre, W. P 

Stooghton 
Booth Hardwick, J. Paine 
8axe*s Mill, R. J. Sax 
8t Albans, M. F. Palmer 
Hsro, W. H 



Salisbury, J Fitts 
Springfield, H. Classon 
Sudbury, O. 8. Buir 
Shrewsbury, Jas 8. Holden 
ShaAsbury. N. Bottom 
Stratton, R. M. Witt 
Shorehim, E. B. Hill 
Shelbume, G. B. Isham 
Stow, N. Robinson 
St. Johnsbury. J. P. Fairbanks 
St George. J. B. Higby 
Stockbridge, J. Morgan 
St. Johnsbury East, O. G. Hale 
Sutton, J. Richardson 
Swaiiton, G. Bullard 
Tunbridge, D F. Chapman 
Toflsville, O. Taft 
Thetford. John Longee, 
Underbill, J. Curry 
Vineyard, 8- H. Pike 
Vergennes, W. H. White 
Wells, Chas. Smith 
West Hartford. L. Hazen 
Windham. S R. Arms 
Windsor. J- M. Thonidike 
Winooski Falls, U. H. Penniman 
West Alburgh, J. Hunter 
Woodstock, J. A. Pratt 
N. Randall 
West Bmttleboro, 8. R. Clark 
Wallingford, D- Holden 
Waterbury, A. 8. Richardson 
Williitton. L- G. Bingham 
West Milton, J. Q. Adams 
Westford, H. P. Hine, P. M. 
Waitsfield., J. M. Richardson 
Whiting, W. Pierce 
Wheelock, Jftff*. Crea 
We^t Randolph, Geo. E. Spar- 
hawk 
Waterford, R. Ross 
Wilmington. C. T. Alvord 
Wheelock Hollow, Thos. Mat 

thewson 
We9t Halifax, A. Ballon 
Warren, F. A. Wright 
West Berkshire, Jas. Lee 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

AmheiHt, SamM Hill 

Ameshury, W. Williamson 

Adams. E. Bailey 

Ashbamham. Geo. Atkinson 

Barre, J. Tiltcn 

Boston, Jos.*Breck A Co. 
" A D.Phelps 
" Dr. Eben Wight 

Brimfield M. A. Spring 

Blandford, J. L. Blair 

Bemardston, P. D. Cnshman 

Dockland. A. Ward 

Chester Factory, E. Wilcox 

Char1e«town. J. C. Van Voorhis 

Chester, Jona. Rude 

Cheshire, S. Cole 

Concord, J. RevnoMs 

Canton, Thos. "faylor 

Cabouville, 8- Chapin 

Cortisvitle, P- Bams 

Conway, Jas. S. Whitney 

Dorchester, J. Sumner 

Danvers, F. Upton 

Deerfield, C. Williams 

Dighton, R. Hart 

East Cumminvton, B. B. Lyman 

Easton, J. Williaips 

Eldganowii. Allen Coffin 

Sasl Bradford, W. Greenough 

East Sandwich, Jas. Hoxic, 3d 

East Brookfield, C. Capen 

EaMhampton. E. Ferry 

Fairhaven. Chas. Drew 

Fall River, H. H. Fish 

Framinghnm. SamM Warren 

Oranby, W. Belcher 

OevAnsr, L. Haywiid 



Greenfield, P. Templfi 
Groton, A. Alexander 
Great Barrington, 8. Newmna 
Greenfield, Jos. M. Ames 

Wm. Elliott 
Goehen, E. A- Carpenter 
Hancock, R. G. Pierce 
Hntfield, A. Langley 
Hinsdale, E. H. Goodrich 
Harvard, J. Gardner 
Harwich, O. Urooks, Jr. 
Hadley. Jas. F. Smith 
Ipswich, Bern. Scott 
licnox. J. J. Hotchkin 
Lee, U. Bartlett 
Leicester, Biscoe A Denny 
Lanesboro, Dan'l Day 
Lowell, Thos. Bailev 
Meilford, Geo. E. Adams 
Middlefield, S. F. Root 
Mill River, H. W. Sheldon 
Montague, Chas. Marsh 
North Easton, J. R. Howard 
North Becket, C. O. Perkins 
Northampton, A. H. Bollen, p.ai. 

*' ' Augu&tus Clarke 

New Marlboro, 8. M. Norton 
Newton Lower Falls, Edwari 

Warren 
North Bgremont, A. Hallenbeek 
Nantacket, Geo. F. Worth 
North Andover, Jas Stevens 
Northfield, J. G. Mudge 
North Adams, S. Browning, Jr. 
North Williamstown, A. Foot 
North Hadley, D. M. Leonard 
New A^hford, N. F. Roys 
North Attleboro, J. D. Kichards 
Newburyport. J. G. Tilton 
New Marlboro, Wheeler A Hyda 
New Braintree. H. Tidd 
Newton, P M. Watson 
Norihboro, A- Rice 
Oxford, W. Sigourney 
Orange, 8. Dexter 
Pittsfieid. G. S. A F. A. Willis 
Plymouth, A. 8. Taylor 
Palmer's Depot, J. Bowies 
Plainfield. 8. Hnyward 
Richmond, E. Williams 
Rocknort, J. Parsons, Jr. 
Stockbridge, T. Wells 
Sonth Tyringham, W. C. Ijtnf. 

don 
Sslem. H. Whipple 
South wick, 8. Gillet 
Soum WiUiamfiown, W. D 

Rons 
Snnd infield. A. Hull 
Shelbume. Chas. Smith 
South Amherst. (). Williams 
Sonrh Adams, 8. Browning 
South Royalston, 8. Hale 
South Hadley Falls, Jas.L'j 

reaoz 
Southampton. W. Perkins 
Springfif Id, H. A J. Brewer 
l*hree Rivprs, B. Griffin 
Tannton, Wm. Brown 
Tyng«boro, S. C Wilson 
Towns(nd, Hornce Emery 
Uxbridge, J. F. Soothwjck 
Vandeusi-nville, B. W. 
Wiliimansett, S. Chapin 
West Stof'kbridge. Wm. 
Whiiinsville, P. Whitin 
Worthincion, J. Adams 
Williamshurgh] L. Strong 
Wenham, G. W. Dodge 
Wilki-:!<«onvi1le, Wm Browa 
Wobt Newton, J. G. Jones 
Wilbraham. Samuel Leech 
Worcester, Boggles, Nonrsa A 

Maw>n 
Whatetey, 8. Lesnra 
Warren, A. Copelaad 
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Williamstuwn, D. A. Bulkley 

i RHODE ISLAND. 
Bi^Btol, J. F. De Wolf 
Bi^t Greenwich, D. Howland 
Frail HiH, H. B. Drown 
Jamestown, RobH H. Watson 
Kinf^ion, A. Noyes 
Lippitt, E. Poller 
Newpon, Jot. I Bailey 
Norto Kingston, H. Reynolds 
l*eace Dnle, S. Rodman 
Portsmoath, O. E. Green 
Prnvidence, A. H. Stillwell 
Pawtoxet, J. Manchester 
South Kingston, J. G. Larkin 
Shannock, Chas. Anthor.y 
Slaterville, 8. O- Tabor 
Strithfield L^me Rock, B. Cooke 
Westerly, G. D. Croie 
Wickfora, 8. Pierce 
Woonsockett, J. Burnham 
Warwick, J. R. Percy 

CONNECTICUT. 
Avon, A. AUing 
Bethlem, Geo. M. Kaason 
Bristol, J. R. Mitchell 
Bloomfield, F. Gillett 
Bnrlington, M. M. Marin 
Berlin, H. N. Galpin 
Bridgeport, P. F- Btemnm 
Columbia, J. 8. Yeomans 
Colebrook. R. Rockwell 
Central Viliage, Chas. Hinklay 
Cornwall, I. R. Harrison 
Colchester, D. Balkeley 
Colebrook River, W. Walter 
Canton, Thos. H. Austin 
Collinsville, N. Case 
Cheshire, Chss. Shelton 
Canaan, W. Watson 
Danbary, J. R. Wildman 
Barien, Jas. H. Ooriiam 
Bast Haddam, O. H. Parker 
Enfield, J. Purden 
Bast Windsor, A. Noble 
East Windsor Hill, H. Watson 

" " E. Ellsworth 

East Granby, A. Robbins 
East Homer. J. Bamham 
Farmington, Geo. D. Cowles 
Falls Village, John Landon 
Fairfield, A. Benson 
Gale's Ferry, N. B. Brown 
Goshen, M. Bartholemew 
Greenwich, A. H. Close 
Oaylord's Bridge, D. Giddinga 
Harwiuton, A N. Barber 
Haddam, W. Dickinson 
Bitchcockville, 8. W. Pine 
Humphreysville J[^. D. Smith 
Huntington, N. w. Blackman 
Badlyme, W. Spencer 
Higganum, H. Brooks 
Hi^ord, Olmstead) Tliatcher, 

fr Goodrich 
Jewett City, H. A. Lathrop 
Kent, J. H. St. John 
Kensington, 8. Hart, Sd 
Killingley, !«. Parmalee 
Lakeville, N. Holly 
Litchfield, W. H. Thompson 
Lyme, H. M White 
Moodus, Z. L. Hungerfbrd 
Manchester, S- Lyman 
Middletown, D. Barns 
Middle Haddam. G. Wh>tm.ora 
Mystic Bridge, Jos. GriswoIU 
Mansfield, J. D. Freeman 
New Britain, M. Clarke 
Newington, M. W. Stoddard 
New Canaan, Chns. Raymond 
New L^on, S. G. Trott 
North Madison. 8. H. BlatoUey 
Noank, A. fr N. Morgan 
N. Haven, F. Trowbndgs 
^ " T. H. Pease 
New Milfbid', S. K. Bosiwick 
North Branford. S. Bea^'slee 
Norwiohtown, H. B. Traoey 
Naugatnck, L Lewis 
Norfolk, R. BatteU 
Northfield, R. G. Gamp 
New Fairfield, M. Treadwdl 
Now Hartford, R. H. Mills 
New Preston, G. B. Waller 
Newtown, H. B. Glover 
Vlynonth, T. Darrow 
Prospect, R. Torrey 
PlainviUe, SamU Camp 
Plymoath Hollow, 8. Tkomai 



Portland, Qw. Stanlift 
Ridgefield, — — — - 
Reading, M. Hill 
Reading Ridge, L. Hawley 
South Windsor, W. R. Scoville 
Southport, J. A. Alvard 
Simsbury, S. 8. Case 
Saiera, D M. Jewett 
Salisbury, John Kilmer 
Stafford, E. H. Hyde 
Suflield. D. Hall, Jr. 
8outh Norwalk, H. Pennoyer 
South Killingley, D. Brown 
Stamford. R. Hoyt 
South Britain, Dan'I Piatt 
Sharon, D. R. Gould 
Sherman. A. Wanzer 
Tariffville, H. L Holcomb 
Torringford, N. Jsmith 
Tolland, P. Walbridge 
Vernon, E. G. Brigham 
Volnntown, K. Gallup 
Warehouse Point, G. Booth 
West Killingley, W. K. Kies 
Willington, H. O. Holt 
West Hanland, John Green 
Windsor Locks, 8. H. Hayden 
Warren, W. Tanner 
Winchester, 8. W. Coe 
Wallingford. L. Lewis 
Windsor. 8. O, Loorais 
Wilton, R. K. Olmsiead 
West Cornwall, H. M. Hart 
Willimantic, A. D. Loring 
Washington, D. B. Brimsroade 
Waterbury, E. Leavenworth 
Windham, Thos. C. Bobbins 
Watertown, M. Hemingway 
Wethersfield. J. Goodrich 
Woodbury, N. B. Smith 
Winthrop, J. Pilott 
Winchester Centre, H. Ford 
Westvilie, Jas. G. Hotchkiss 

NEW-YORK. 
Anbnmt J. C. Derby k Ca 
Appling, R. G. Mack 
Amenia, E- D. Freeman 
Alfred, 8. Sweet 
Almond Centre, H. McBenry 
Almond, K. Whitney 
Angelica, L Hall 
AJdei' Creek, H. White 
Augusta, W. Jackson 
Avoca, Jos. Mathewson 
Apalachin, H. LiCwis 
Allen^s Hill. J. Oarlinghouse, Jr. 
Alexander, D. W. Tomlinson 
Arg>'le, A. Gibson 
Ames, C. G. Robinson 
AuriesviUe, Jas. W. Van Alstyna 
Amsterdam, H. N- Davis 
Accord, L- D Bevier 
Andes, W. Hull 
Argosville, R. V. 8. Ramsey 
Adriance, T. J. VanWyck 
Amenia City, H. T. Beecher 
Attlebury, E. P. Thompson 
Artbnrsbin^h, E. L Barlow 
Amenia Union, N. Read 
Adams Centre, Dr. Hull 
Adams, Jas. M- Cleveland 
Avon, Wra. Pengra 
Aurora, -J. S. Cuyler 
Athens, Fox & Orsor 
Bern, J. Kniskern 
Berlin, B. H. Streeter 
Ballston, E. W. Lee 
Barkersville, J- P. Sherman 
Burnt Hills, C. Hollister 
Brooks' Grovo, T. P. Hall 
Brockport, Geo. W. Spencer 
Braroan*s Comers, R. Howo 
Baldwinsville, R« Scars 
Borodino, W. Doolittle 
Bellisle, Gea Kiraberly 
Bellville, E. 8. Salisbury 
Beekman, E. Haxton 
Beekmanville, J. C. Doughty 
Brackabeen, W. H. Preemire 
Babylon, C. Halsey 
Brid^ehamnton, L. L. Newton 
Baiting Hollow, M. Howell 
Bloommgbnrgfa, J. Oliver 
Bethelj Geo. Brown 
Blooming Grove. H. T. Breed 
BnUville. C. J. Gilbert 
Bainbriage. Ira Hyde 
Bridgeport, H. Filkina 
Baitenville, H. R. McLean 
Binghamton, R. 8. Bartlett 
Benousvaie, W. Bnmiiig 



Boel, Chas. Hibbard 
Benton Centre, 8. G. Gag« 
Burdett, R. Burritt 
Beekmantown, J. M. FnltoA 
Bntavia, E. C. Dibble 
Byron Centre, J. B. Todd 
Byron, H P. Smith 
Butternutis, C. Jarvis 

" R. H. Van Rensselaer 
Bennett's Corners, 8. Clock 
Burlington, O. Church 
Bristol, R. A. Andrews 
Bristol Centre, 8. W. Case 
Broudalbin, Chas. Brockwav 
Brockett's Bridge, W. Faville 
Bath, L. C. Whiting 
Barcelona, A. Nicholson 
Babcock Hill, J. W. Champion 
Boonville, O. Bamber 
Bouckville, Jas. Coolidge 
Birdsall, L Marwin, 
Belfast, J. H. Neeley 
Bennington, C. L Hayden 
Brownsville^ F. W. Andrews 
Bliick River. F. Butterfield 
Buffalo, T. 8. Hawks 

" Derby & Hewson 
Camden, H- Dmibar 
Cowlesville, H. Munns 
Champion, W. Hubbard 
Chittenango, SamM Fuller 
Clockville, S. P. Chapman 
Collinsville, L- R. Lyon 
Constableville, 8- Coe 
Copenhagen, E. Young 
Cayutaville, A. Lawrence, 
Catharine, J- Thompson 
Cairo, 8. Sbufelt 
Carmel. J. E. M. Hobby 
Centre Almond, Joel Karr 
Canisteo, W. H. Mead 
Cassville, E. Mason 
Cooper's Plains, J. Cooper, Jr. 
Corning, Joel Parcel 
Cohoes, A. Fonda 
Coeymans, W. B. Hull 
Coeymans Hollow, J. B. Shear 
Cedar Hill, Jas. Hill 
Clinton, C. C. Cock 
Colosse, C. L. Webb 
Cortlandville, W. F. Bartlett 
Cincinnatns, J. Osgood 
Cranberry Creek, L. A. Gilbert 
Candor, J. J. Sacket 
Canton, E. W. Heaton 
Castile, A. W. Howlett 
Ghamplain, D. D. T. Moore 
Cooperstown, R. Davis 



Canaan Centre. D 8. Curtis 
Claverack, E Livingptnn 
Canaan. D. W. Curtis 
Chatham 4 Comers. ^. M. Dorr 
Catskill, W. W. Van Loan 
Coxsackie, J. A- Wright 
Cayuga, H. Poviris 
Canastoia. Geo B. Rowe 
Dnrham, A. Marks 
Devereaux, S. A. Dorwin 
Danube, L Green 
Duanesburgh, H. P. Allen 
Dexter, J. A. Bell 
Dover, J. B- Soule 
Delhi, Alfred Redfield 
Davenport, 8. 1. Ferguson 
"Dryden, E. W. Cady 
Darien Centre, R. Goodnell 
Dobb's Ferry, J. O. Dyckman 
Dnnnvillo, P. Settle 
Denmark, Jos. Wythe 
Deer Riverj A. A. Johnson 
Dayansville, f. Sweetman 
Dcansville, John Dean 
De Rnyler, E. L. Gage 
Depauville, W. Rouse 
Earlville, D. Ransom 
East Hamilton, Jas. H. Dunbar 
JBiston. A. Morse 
East Kill, L. Woodworth 
East Durham, O. Osbora 
Ellington ,"W. F. Farman 
East Berne, L Lobdell 
EUicottville, D- R. Wheeler 
East Otto. L. Dewey 
East Stockholm, J Rnlbnrd 
Edwardsville, T. W. Rowland 
East Springfield, A. Clarke 
Exeter, Jas. Smith 
East Bloomfield, H. Munson 
East Palmyra, Sam'l Howell 
Easton, A. Mosher 
East Greenwich, M. F. Martin 
Enfield, H. Brewer 
Ellenville, D. Hardenburgh 
Esperaiicej W. R. Davis 
Easthampion, T. T. Parsons 
Elbridge, C. M. Brown 
Evans^ Mills. S. O. Gale 
Evausville, E. D. Allen 
Ellisburgh, J. R. Bates 
Eatonville, M. S. Van 8Iyke 
East Schuyler, Jas. Minot 
East Avon, 8. S- Morehouse 
East Groveland, R. Johnson 
Eagle Mills, E. L Roberto 
Flat Brook, S. A. Curtis 
Five Corners, 8. E. Todd 



Cherry Valley, R. H. Hibbard Fortsville, A. Griswold 



Canaudaigua. O. Phelps 
Clyde, J. D. Slone 
Chenango Forks, O. Hoyt 
Cannjoharie, W. Arkell 
Crainnville, G. M. Marcellns 
Caroline, J. R. Speed 
Chazy, J. W. Hubbell 
Corawalli W. Saver 
Crawford. C. W. Miller 
Chester, 8. Y- Saiicrly 
Coldenham, R Howell 
Canterbury, H. F- Chadeayns 
Craigsville, B. Ames 
Coventry;, E. A. Phillips 
Cazenovia, 8. H. Henry 
Cambridge, John M. Stevenson 
Clove, A. Cline, Jr. 
City, R. R. Thompson 
Conesville, Hon. E. Hammond 
Coram, J. D. Norton 
Clarkson Comers, W. Irish 
Clarkson, Dr. G. Clark, p. m. 
Camillns, H. C. Kimberly 
Canal, D. Ma^on 
Clay, Geo. White 
Cape Vincent, N. B. WUHtas 
Carthago, A. Lathrop 
Clayton, A. Burchell 
Champion South Roads, E. Ro 

gcrs 
Chestnut Ridge, J. J. Tallmui 
Coveville, J- B. Holmes 
Charlton, W. H. Wells 
Corinth, A. Tice 
Constable, R Tillet 
Cedarville, 8. Brainard 
Crain's Comers, L Ri[>bbi]BB 
Conesus. 8. L. Fuller 
Cobleskill, J- Miller 
Coeymans Landing, L Skinner 
Canaan 4 Comers, H. J. Pierson 
Chatham Centre, H Reynolds 
Clermont, W. H* Wilson 



Fort Covington, A. Parkhurst 
Fowlerville, A. McBean 
Fayetteville. J. H. Smith 
Fairmount, W. TraesdaU 
Fabitts, 8. H. Corbin 
Felt's Mill.«, Sam'l Felt 
Fishkill Laitding, J.CromwellJr. 
Fishkill, J. K. Liston 
Fishkill Plains, E. Sleight 
Fort Hamilton, T C. Bergen 
Flatbush, R. L. Schoonmaker 
Fallsburgh, Chas. Broom 
Farwell's Mills. John Irish 
Franklin, W. Waters 
Fort Miller, L. G. Taylor 
Fort Ann, Geo. Clement 
Fort Edward, R. W. Pratt 
Fort Edward Centre, D. Roberts 
Fort Plain, A. Cary 
Fnltonvilie, D- D. Stnrin 
Farmingdale, J. O. Merritt 
Freetown Corners, R. W. Rider 
Farmer, I. D. Wintersteen 
Fayette, O. W. Wilkinson 
French Creek, O. Dorkee 
Predonia, J. Lamson 
Frewsburg, t Townsend 
Floyd, L. N.Wilcox 
Pulton, H. L. R- Sandford 

" C. L. WhiUiey 
Fenner, D. M. Gillett 
Florence. A- 8. Filer 
Federal Store, M. Carpenter 
Freedom Plains. I. Q. Smith 
Flushing, F. Bloodgood 
Guilford Centre, C. D. Cobb 
Gouvemeur, J. P. Fisher 
Greenfield Centre. C. B. Wing 
Geneva. Derby, Wood k Co. 
Georgetown. J. Payne 
Greenville, Geo. L. Bundle 
'* Hagaman & Cole 
1 GUbcrtsviUe, W. P. Babcock 
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Garratuvillc, Geo. Ken job 
Gorham. Thoe. B- Tyler 
Greenwich, A. Cottreil 
Glenn, T. Vaoderveer 
Garof^ Geo. Keilh. 
Ooaheii, J . J. Heani 
Greene, 8. S. Nichola / 

Gtenville, P. Coode, p. m. 
Oilboa, J. Reed 
Greenport, P. W. Lord 
Gravesend, S. 0. Stryker 
Glenn's Falls, Checter Caaey 
Greal Beud, W. Clark 
Galway, E- O. Smith 
Oenedco, D. S. Busell 
Gruvdaiid Centre , Sam'I Vanc^ 
Greeubu^h, Jacob Best 
Ghent, W P. Colliiia 
Booeick, T. C. Richmood 
Hoosick Falls, Guo. Chase 
Hudson) P. D. Carriqae 
HudTmau's Gate, Col. J. Slwrer 
Billadale, T. Reed 
Ho^ansburffh, M. Mcltfartin 
Hunt's BolTow, T. T. Lake 
Henrietta, E. Kirby 
Hoffman's Ferry, 8. L. R. Ba- 

chanan 
Hyde Park, J. ▲. Stoatenbeiv 
Han's Village, I. Height, Jr. 
Huntington, S. C. Rogera 
Hobart, P. Kirkpetrick 
Harpersfield, R. B. Oibbs 
Hamptoaburgh, D. T. BrowB 
llartronL, W. B. Congdon 
Harpersville, J. A. Gbafee 
HeltoriHe, J. Binder 
Hagaman*s Mills, J. Miller 
Bartwick, L. Harriogtoa 
Hartwiok Seminary, II . Y. Ooe- 

wey 
Homer, p. Berber 
Rarfitnl, Gea A. Brown 
Hammond. A. P. Morae. 
Howardville, H. MeCailam 
Hanover, B. Tubbt 
Holland Patent; P. C. J. De An- 

gelii 
Hannibal, M. Wiltse 
Hamilton, P. Tompkini 
Houseville, H* C. Bosh 
Harrisbatth, E. Cobb, Jr. 
Higginsville, I. F. Porter 
Hamilton, 8. C. Griggs 
Hempstead, S, C. Snededter 
Ithaca, J. M. MoCormick 
Ilion, J. Dygut 
Ira, O. Clapp 
Junction, I T. Grant 
Joiiesville, R. R. Kennedy 
JortJanville, D. G. ft W. B. Mix 
Jorden, Geo. A Mason 
Jack's Reef, P. Drake 
Jericho, A. G. Carle 
Jamaica, Sam*l Molt 
Jamestown, Alfred Coffin 
Johnstown, B. B. Gady 
Jf ney, P. M Switzer 
Keeeeville, W. Keese 

** A. Maeomber 
Kennedyville, A. Shaver 
Kiimey's Comers, W. Dean 
Kendall, W. Plocker 
Knowlesville, R. L. Hill 
Kingsbury, I> B. Armstrong 
Kingston, J. S. Smith 
Ketchnra's Cornera, T. Dnahun 
Kinderhook, H. Blancbard 
Kiskaton. R. M. Lawrence 
King's Ferry, M- Hutchinson 
Kingsboro, C. D. Cobb 
Lansingburgh, Alex. Walsh 
Livingston, Dr. Trimble 
Leeds, J. Van Deosen 
Lexington Heights, Levi Bailer 
Levanna, W. R. Qrianell 
Litchfield, B. Combs 
Livonia, H. S. Clark 
Lima, N. B. Gamse 
L^sander, N. Hbrt 
Lafayette, E. V. W. DoK 
LeedEsville, S. Pennoyer 
Litbgow, T. Caller 
Liberty, J. K. Clenienii 
Luzerne, J. H. Wilcox 
Little Britain, Geo. Deniioa 
Lansingville, 8 C. Lyon 
Leroy, B. W. Hand 
Lanrens, 8. Allen 
Lockport, H. W. SeorUU 
Lyods, A. G. Pereey 
LittleYork, P. Waliad 



La Grange, Wm. Pot wine 
Leonardville, L. Hnzie 
Lowvilie, H. Mills for Lewis Co 
Lewis, L. Shennan 
Lee, David Brown 
Lancaster, P. Green 
Lower Hampton, W. 8. Miller 
Lewiston, H. V. E. Hotehkins 
Livingstonvillo, J. Dnttoii 
La Fargevill*, L. Bushuell 
Moreau, B* Lattimore 
Malta, H- Van Hyming 
Marcy. H. £. Fox 
Marshall, H. E. Hawley 
Manchester Bridge, j. Cornell 
Matte wan. Jm. Browe 
Madison. L. W. Cunis 
Morrisvillo, C. Morse 
Morels nd, D. Nye 
Milltown, E. Hoyi 
Moriah 4 Corners, E. G. Harris 
Mixvilie. P. Dill 
Monnt Washington, Jas. B. HiU 

liman 
Mayville. R. Whiteside 
Manhasset, R. H. Titos 
Mamaroneck, J. I. Marshall 
Madrid, R. Blood 
Massena. U. H. Orvis 
Mount VMion, H. Shove 
Milford, L. Russell 
Macedon, S. D. Wilson 
Middle Granville, G. W. Pofter 
Minaville, S. C. Jackson 
Mecklenburgh, A. Higgins 
Medina. S. M. Bmron^is 
Meredith, J. A. Law 
Montgomery, J. W. Sean 
Middle Hope, E. S Woolsey 
Monroe Works, Geo. BreoinaU 
Monroe, G. W. McGarrah 
Mabbittsville, A. E. Sacketx 
Milton. J. Sherman 
Marlboro, C. DuBois 
Middleburgh, L. Waison 
Moriches, J M.. Fanning 
Maria vitle, N. Wiggins 
Manlios, R. Gilroor 
Mottviile, H. Delano 
Mechanicsville, Geo. Bnrtis 
MaltaviUe, J. Tallmadge 
Malone, G. S. Ad^ams 
Manheim Centre, John Markdl 
Mohawk, Jj. Bellinger 
Middleville, G- W. Griswold 
Motfcow, J. Sheldon 
Monnt Morrift, J. K. Mtutay, Jr. 
Maiden Bridge, S. Valkenberg 
Mellenville, J. Philip 
Moravia, John Alsop 
Mina. W. Maybom 
Mansfield, N. Walker 
North Stephentown. W. Smith 
Nassau, Tho9. Griffin 
North Hoosick, D. C. Bratt 
New I^banon Springs, P. B. 

Carpenter 
New Lebanon, Jonathan Wood 
*' I. B. Churchill 

New Lebanon Centre, C. 8. 

Dean 
Niverville. J. 8. Donne 
North Chatham, J. N. Miller 
New Baltimore, W. W. Sootb- 

wick 

Northumberland, B. B. Lansing 
Newport, R. Rice 
Norway, D. Dai>ois 
North East Centre, J. G- Caul- 
kins 
New Harobnrgh, J. Van Wyok 
North East, W. Wakeman 
New Utrecht, G. Cowenhoven 
North Port, 8. E. Bnnoe 
North Harpeisfteld, W. Harper 
New Road, W. E. White 
New V^indsor, Chas. F. Morton 
New Berlin. J. T- White 
Norwich, S. Smith 
Nineveh, A. Stowell 
North Lansing. R. Beardslfsa 
Newville, G. Green 
New Lisbon, H. C. Buck 
Naples, W. L. Pittman 
Newark, C. 8. Button 
North Hempstead, Jos. PosI* 
Newtown, Thos. B. Jackson 
New Rochelle. Jas. Hunlingtoc 
North Salem. Jas. Seotl 
North Csstle, J. H. Green 
Northville. Hon. D. Moore 
Newark VaUeji R. A. Tkjiaa 



North Urbana, J. R. Wood 
New ScotlanrV Jas McElroy 
New Haven, A. W. Hewit 
Nelson, J. Donaldson 
North Almond, Jas. Ward 
Nunda Vnllev, I. Swain, p. m. 
New. York Mills, I. Smith 
New Hartford, C. Ingalls 
New London, S. Rattibun 
N<>rth Easton, R. 8. Borden 
Ningnra Falls, S. De Veaux 
New Hackeusack, Geo. Acker- 
man 
North Adams, J. Mack 
North Galway, S. Allen 
New-York, M. H. Newman & 

Co. 
Newborgh, Dan'l Smith 
Nashville, A. S. Morse 
Oneida, E. Wilson 
Oriskany Falls, A. M. Hitchcock 
Oneida T^ke, Jas. C. Bush 
Oneida Valley, Chas. Smith 
Owego, Geo. Le<niard 
Oneida Castle, J. S. Hitchcock 
Oriskany, Jas. Brainaid 
Oswego, J. M. Hart 
Ovid, Jos. B> Barry 
Ogdensburgh, Robt. W. Bosh 
Otego, T. R. Austin 
Oneonta, J. Van'Woert 
Oaks Corners, Ellas Cost 
Oxford, H. Baicom 
Orient, Thos. V. Tuthill 
Onondaga, H. P. Shove 
Otisco, J. B. Hosmer 
Ox Bow H. Harris 
, Pitisiown, J. Campbell 
Potter's Hill, T. C Richmond 
Poland. N. Daniels 
Parma Centre, Jas. Lowry 
Pittsford, H. C. Wood 
Pompey Centre, L. Hubbard 
Poropey, W. J. Curtis 
Pamelia 4 Comers, I. T. Daven 

port 
Pierrepont Manor, J. Q. Pease 
Pine Plains, J. Righter 
Poughkeepsie, D. B. L^t 

" J. A. Ely 

Pleasant Valley/ Dr. C. Caniield 
Phillipsport, N. S. Topping 
Pitcher, D. McWhorier 
Preston, S. H. Coville 
Patten's Mills. S. H. Mead 
Putnam, W. E. Woodstock 
Port Crane. Jos. Smethurst 
Palatine, Peter G- Fox 
Palatine Bridge, J. Roller 
Palatine Church; D. Smith 
Port Jackson, C. Phillips 
Potter, E. Perry 
Pattilbnrgh, E. Benedict 
Pern, W. Keese 
Phelps. R- Van Vranken 
Port Gibson, Jos. Wakeman 
Palmyra, J. O. Vorse 
PuUneyville, A- Allen 
Preble Comers. J. Aldrich 
Port Chester, Jos. Carpenter 
Peekskill, Ste^. Cmrry 
Perry Centre, H. 8: Patterson 
Perry, R. Senier 
Pultney, S. G. Smith 
Prettsburgh. A. McMichael 
Painted Post, E. E. Townscnd 
Poland Centre. W. 8 Gayloid 
Prospect. W. Perkins 
Parish, Capt B- G. Flannagan 
Phoenix. W. Schroeppel 
Perryville, R- 8. Ransom 
Peterboro, E. D. Powem 
Prattsville, J. Hopkins 
Port Henry. J. Wheelock 
Phillips' Creek, J. Bailcir 
PhilliKville, D. R Reed 
Paris Fiunace, Jas. Avery 
Paris, Ralph Head 
Pike, A. Windsor 
Persia, I, B. Wilson 
Pleasant Plains, P. IX Cooking- 
ham 
Peckville, F. «. Baldwin 
Quaker Hill, W. Irish 
Quaker Street, J. Sheldon 
Root, H. Voorhees 
Rome, O. D. Grosvenor fr Co. 
Rochester, D M. Dewey 
Ramapo, J. D. Bermon 
RicbmoiM, J. Johnson 
Reynalea' Basin, O. S. Hlieh 
eock 



Royalton Centre, C Bntler 
Remsen, W. L- Williams 
Richland, C. H. Cross 
Rossie, P. Bntterfield 
Rouse's Point, John Bratt 
Richfield. L. Dow 
Richfield Springs, O. C. Chan 

berlain 
Richmond Mills, L. Stanley 
Reed's Corners, L. W. Barden 
Rushville, P. Vorc« 
Red Creek, 8. T. Borrell 
Rock iStrearo, P McKay 
Roudout, F. Long 
Ridi^ebury, Jos. Davis 
Riverhead, A. M. Yoong 
Rutland, M. Eames 
Rhinebeck, W. B. Piatt 
Red Hook, A. Martin 
Rexford Flats, H. M. Mtinsee 
Rnssia, 8. Hinckley 
Raymertown, C. Derrick 
Rensselaerville, R. L. Mulford 
Stepheniown, B. F. Carpenter 
Schodack Landing, P. G. Ten 

Eyck 
Scaghticoke, E Congden 
South Stephentown, D. Fellowa 
Sand Lake, R. J. Knowlson 
South Westerlo, D. Lockwood 
Stockport, Jas. Newland 
St>encertowu, H. Johnson 
Scienceville, G- L Spencer 
Sterling Centre, H. Crockett 
Senuett, Elon Sheldon 
Saratoga, E. Davis 
Salisbury, E. W Canryl 
Schuylerville, Jos. T. Smith 
Salisbunr Centre, A C. Hopsoa 
Starkville, R. Bamber 
Scotuborgh, Jos. G McKay 
Spouwood, C. Van Vliet 
Sarkett's Harbor, O. H. Harris 
Sto well's Corners, Beiij. MaxeA 
South Ameiiia, J. M. Swil) 
Stanfordville, M- 1. Miller 
Salt Point, Isaac Doty 
Saugerties. E. J; McCarthey 
Shftwangunk, P. V. C. Miller 
Scoharie C. H., A. Gallup 
Southampton, B. H. Foster, 
Shelby, A- B. Moore, 
Shelby Basin, D. C. Senross 
Sidney Centre, S. L. Wattles 
Salisbury Mills, A. J. CaldM'ell 
South Middletown. W. Hoyt 
South Otselic, R. Parker 
South New Berlin, A. Simmons 
South Granville, Dea. C. Taylor 
Sandy Hill. A. Wiltse 
South Hartford, M. Ingalsbee 
South Easton, Thos. C. White- 
side 
Susqnehannah, C Doolittla 
Stone Arabia, C. P. Snell 
St. Johiisville, A. Powell 
Starkey, Jds. Reeder 
South Danby, E. L. B. Curtis 
Speedsviile, L. W. Kingman 
Searsborgh, A. G. Serine 
Slaterville, L. Carter 
Soath Byron, H. P. Smith 
SpringfieM, Geo. Clarke 
Salt Snringville, N. Waller 
Schuyler's Lake, John Haria- 

hom 
8eneca Falls, 8. i>hapin 
Sing Sinr. J. I. Kane 
South Salem. H. Keeler 
Shrub Oak, L. Purdy 
Sooth Canton, H. D. LangdoB 
South Hammond. J. Lambie 
Silver Creek, 8. Ward, M. D. 
Salem X Roads, N. Fay 
Sinclairville, E. F. Warren 
South Bern, J. A. Reynoldi 
Steuben. Dr. A. Gillet 
Sooth Richland, J. L. DiokiDSW 
ScHba, Thns. Askew 
Stockbridge. D. H. Frost 
South East, S. Brewster 
South Trenton, L. Joy 
Stokes, E. Brainerd ^ 

Saoquoit. D. Dunham "! 

Springville, H. H. BtbomfieM 
Shnshan, R. L. Foster s 

South Royalton, E. Safford ? 

Slormville, P. N. Berry r 

Stone Mills, W. Ronse y 

Steriingville. D- Boon 4^ 

South Corinth, W. EAwaidi 
dtillwater, R. Merchant tj 
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Bcbanaetady, W. E. Rnmell f 

Sttacuso, Stoddard & Babeock 
'* Hall k Dickson 

Balem, J- Kinfr 
<' B. C. Latimer 

Salina, J. G. Buel 

Tfoy, L WilUrd 

Tappantown, D. D- Horin^ 

Towauda, DanU Batu 

Three Mile Bay, Chas. Wilcox 

Turin, E. Oaylord 

Towner*, B. Benedict 

Ticonderoga, A.J- Cook 

Tyrone, S. H- Arnold 

Trenton Falls, W. Broadwetl 

Trenton, I> Guileau, Jr., M. D. 

Trnxton, R. C. Babeock 

Tyre, J. Smith 

Towncendville, W. P. Goan 

The Purchate, J. T. Carpenter 

Trian(?le, W. Jackson 

Tribe'sHiU A. W. k W.B.Hnll 

Trumansburgh, Jas McLallan 

Tanier^s Depot, Wm. Nichol 

TuTvtown, J. Qdell 

Tomnannoek, J. L. D. Eycle- 
•himer 

Union, A. K. Ketcham 

Unadilla, S. Cone 

Union Mills, Francis Veeder 

Upper Ked Rooki J. Rowley 

Utica, W. Bristol 
" D. Redmond 

Valatie, B. Mesick 

Victory, Jas. Wallace 

Visscher^B Ferry, Jos. Cook- 
rite 

Van Boren, J. Talmadffe 

Terbank, Chas. Coffin 

Voorheesville, Steph. Ostrom 

Varney, J. Hollister 

Terooa, G. T. Peckham 

Vernon, Jas. Turner 

Vernon Centre, E. M. Foot 

Walesville, A. Bnell 

Waterville, Jas L. Tower 

Willink, J. Bicknell 

Williamsville, A. H. Moolton 

Wales, Wm. Brockway 

Wyoming, J. W. Paddock 

Wright*s Corners, E. G. Peck- 
ham 

We«t Almond, H. McGibeny 

Whiiestown, W. C. Champlin 

Wheeler, O. F. Marshall 



Wayne, Jos. Mitchell 
Westerioo, N. T. Carryl 
Westmoreland, A. H. Hallaek 
Willetl, C. J. Blisc 
Waterloo, E. Birdsall 
Waverly, 8. Hanrey 
Westchester, 8. B. Bownt 
White Plains, J. R. Sherwood 
Weft Farms, F. Barretto 
West Soroers, W. B Ferris 
West Galway, Geo. Ainslie 
West Bergeni L. H. Stephens 
West Exeter, B- C. Park 
West Bloomfleld, T. R Peck 
Walworth, T. G. Yeomans 
Williamson, W. H. Rogers 
West Hebron, Chas. Webster 
Windsor, W. Swagart 
Whitney's Point, J. D. Smith 
White Creek, D. P. Sisson 
West Dresden, W. Holden 
Walton, A. White 
West Meredith. J. Mean 
WalkiU, D. C. Wisner 
Walden, A. Hill 
White Store, N. N. Green 
Whitehall, A. HaU 
Washington, D. B. Height 
Washington Hollow, D. Sanda 
Wappinger's Creek, H. A. Me- 

si<r 
Wood bourne. J. W. Gray 
We»tport. Rob't Stevenson 
Wheatlaiid, John Mnrdook 
Windfall, D. Preston 
Watertown, E. S. MaMey 
Woodville, J. Miner 
Wilton, J. Newland 
West Greenfield, H. Gardner 
West Milton, H. Van Ostraad 
Waterford, D. B. King 
West Charlton, H. Ostrom 
Wilmot G. Hinckley 
Warren, Z. W. Bin(t;ham 
Winfield, J. H. Clark 
West Winfield, D. R. Carrier 
West Sand Lake, Benj- Jndson 
Windham Centre, P. Lewis 
Yonngstown, J. f ^add 
Yorkshire, 8. R. Crittenden 
Vonkers, J. V. Fowler 
Yorktown, Jes. H. Pnrdy 
Y«phank, J. H. Weeka 
Yotky J. Allen 



FRUIT TREES. 
rPRE subscriber offers for sale, at his Nursery in Canterbury, Or- 
^ ange County, N. Y<, a general assortment of the choicest vari- 
Clies of Fruit Trees, embracing llO varieties of Apples, at S5 cts.; 
80 of Pears, at SO cents ; 96 of Plums, at 50 cents ; 30 of Cherries, 
tt 37i eenu ; 35 of Peaches, at 13} cents ; 13 of ApricoU at 96 cts.; 
SO of Gooseberries at l8| cents; Hovey's Seedling Strawberries at 
75cenu per 100 plants; Stoddaird Seedling Alpine at fl per 100; 
Redwood, fl per 100; Boston Pine, 50 cents ner doxen; Large 
Early Scarlet, 60 cents per 100 : Rsispberries or several varieties, 
to cents each. Also, 60,000 Seedling Slocks, embracing Apples, 
Pears, Plums, end Cherries. CHAS. HAMILTON. 

Cornwall, Nov. 1, 1847— It 

» ■ I II I I I » I m^m^^ 

ELEGANT RESIDENCE AND FARM FOR SALE. 

SITUATED on the west shore of Cayuga lake, two miles south 
of Cayuga Bridge, in the town of Seneca Falls, Seneca Co. 
Farm contains 176 acres of first quality land. 130 acres improved 
and under caltivationi the remainder woodland. The buildings 
consist of a large two story brick mansion, vrith a rear frame 
building, also two stories high, wash-room and woodhonse at- 
tached. The main building has four rooms on the first fioor, with 
a wide hall throuch the centre. The two front nnims finished for 
parlors, with marble mantels to the fire places. Four large bed 
rooms in the second story, with dressing-rooms and pantry. In the 
rear building is a large kitchen and dining-room for work people, 
with four bod-rooms in the second story ; cistern and pump in 
wash-room — a good well of water near at hand. The out-build- 
ings are a new carriage-house, bam, and shed. A board fence 
the wliole front of the farm. Handsome ornamental and picket 
fences in front of house, enclosing a large Inwn and garden. All 
the building* and fences, with the exception of barn and shed, 
have been Dttilt and repaired within two years, and done with a 
view of pennanent residence. The situation, as to variety and 
beauty or prospect and scenery, exceeded but by few if any in 
western ^ew-York. There are large apple and peach orchards, 
ofthebvst and choicest kinds of fruit. Also peaM, plums, and 
eherries, of the finest quality. For farther information as to price 
and terms of payment, with such description in addition that may 
be desired, api^iration can be made persnnnlly or by letter, to the 
anbscriher, on the premises. Letters addrexsed Oakwooa Faro, 
Bear Cayuga Bridge, will haw prompt aiiention. 

JOHN OODBN DVY. 
Nov. 1, 1947.->1L 



HORSE POWER, THRESHER, AND CORN 
SHELLER DEPOT. 
riRDGRS for the ** Warren's and Trimble's isK two and foor 
^ Horse Powers and Threshers," Hand Threehera, Waterman** 
Com Shellers, and other Agricnltnral Machinery, at wholesale and 
retail, will continue to be promptly attended to, as heretofore, br 
the snhacribers at No. 6 Burling Slip, and 196 Pearl-eL. New- Yen 
city. Nov. 1, ie47.~8t. JAMES PLANT A Co. 

A VALUABLE FARM AND COUNTRY SEAT AT 

PRIVATE SALE. 

SITUATE on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, about miles 
from Trenton. and4| from Borden town, and within two honn 
of Philadelphia, and throe hours of New- York by Railroad. 

It contains 100 acres, about 40 in wood and young timber, and 
160 arable land divided into fields of convenient sizes, and nil en- 
closed with good fences. One hundred acres or more, and the im- 
provemeniB, will be aold at a fair price, if oreferrod by a pnreha- 
ser, as it can be conveniently divided. 

xbe improvements consist of a neat and convenient hoiMa, 
kitchen, and wash house attached, ice-house, tenant boose, bam, 
hay house, stables, carriage house, sheds for cattle, sheds for carts 
and tools, com crib, poultry yard, and other structures necessary 
to a large farm. Tht buildings are neariy new and in good order. 
Good water at the house, at the stables, and also in the fields. 
A garden near the house, and a beautiful sloping lawn in front of 
the house, well filled witn trees: also two young Apple Orchaidi, 
a Peach Orchard of 9000 trees that will be in full nearing next 
season ; Cherries, Plums, and a large variety of Pears. The fruit 
trees are of the finest varieties, selected with great care. 

Price, #76 per acre. Part of the purchase money may remain 
on mortgage- 
Apply to GARRET 8. CANNON, Eeri., at Bordentown, N. J., 
or WM. H OA'I'ZMER, at Philadelphia, foot of Walnut-st. 
Nov. 1, 1847— It 

AMERICAN EOO HATCHING MACHINE. 

PaUnted Feb. 20, 1846. 

AFTER 16 months of practical demonstrtition, the subscriber 
is enabled to pre^nt the above machine to the pablio with 
confidence, as an auxiliary to the wants of the farm-house. It is 
80 simple in its construction and management, that a child can in 
a short time superintend its operations, with about an hour's at- 
tention during the day ; and it requires no care after bed-time. 
Alcohol, or other high wines, is found to be the dbsajwst and clean- 
est ftiel. and by repeated trials, the average expense of this kind 
of fuel does not exceed a quarter of a cent an egg, for the full term 
of twenty-one days. The chickens produced are healthy and 
strong, and their fine appearance has been ^e subject of general 
remark, amon^ the many visitors (now) attending Saratoga. Full 
printed directions and explanations accompany each machine. 
The machines are durable, and can be sent with safety through 
any of the ordinary channels oT conveyance. 

PRICES. 
No, 1, containing between 350 and 300 eggs,. . tSO 00 
« a, *« " 600 and 600 ^*^ .. 30 00 

*< 3, " " 800 and 1000 «.. 40 00 

IT^ Righto for towns, eoiuties, or stales, wiU be disposed of oo 
very reasonable terms. 
Reference, Editors of CulUvator. h. 0, HOFFMAN. 

Albany, Nov. 1, 1847— 9t. 
« . -. — ■■ 

I. T. GRANT & CD'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 

MILLS. 
''pHE subscribers, manufacturers of these celebrated mills, hav- 
J. ing enlarged their maimfacturing establishoient, hope to be 
, enabled hereafler to supply promptly the npidly increasing de- 
mand for that article. Their Fan-mills have uken the ^rsf pre- 
mium at four of the New- York State Agricultural Fairw, at the 
Stale Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland, at the Fair of the 
American Institute, and at a large number of County Fairs, and 
secured the highest consideration at the great National Fair, al 
the city of Washington. They have been repeatedly tried, and the 
principle upon which they operate thoroughly tested by commit- 
tees appointed for that purpose, and in every instance have beea 
declared $uptrier to any that have come in competition with them. 
They have never been awarded the Bteomd jTremtufn, and are the 
only mills manufectured, that will chafT and screen wheat per- 
fectly clean (and at the rate of one boshel per minute) at one ope- 
ration, taking out the Chess, cockle and smut at the same time. 
They will also thoroughly clean f»ct, and all kinds of grain and 
seeds by ranning it through once. 

The materials, workmanship, and finish of these mills are tnp^ 
rior to any in market. The bearinge are all turned and finished 
so that a boy cnn turn them with perfect ea«e. We manufacture 
four sizes, (with seven sieves to each mill,) varying in price ia 
proportion to size, and wrarrant them superior to any now in use. 

We also mannracture very superior Gram (Jradlts^ which hava 
taken the first premiums wherever exhibited. 

Our Fan Mills and Cradles are for sale at the following plaoMt 

John Mayher h Co., 106 Pront-st., New-York. 

E. Whitman, 55 TJrht-»t., Baltimore. 

Detwiow & Webitter, Savannah, Georgia. 

Fitzhugh Coyle, Washington City. 

J. W Howes, Montpelier. Vt. 

Luther Tucker, 10 & 12 Green^et., Albany, N.Y. 

H. Warren, Troy. 

I. T. GRANT k Oa. 

Junction P. O., Renss. Co., N. Y., Sept 1, 1847.- 
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HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
* Saul t Co., (.nee.™™ w a. J. Do«iiinf! k C",l bet 

■nliinii plani'ng, ii full ind complBle. cDrnpriiinc all that it ehoiei 
lind »n or nceni ininidiKliDn, « weU u • full am] largo uwit 
maul or all ibe leading aUmUnJ variciiet. 

TheiiiiocliarORifAMISNTALTItEE? being ODUiiallytBrit 
Je., iheir would pwikalsriy call public aticBUon ui Uoii aiock <i< 
1m fullawuil ipeeioa, aa being eimGiic: 
EVluRGBEENa. 

Auriln Pima, ' " 



Balaam Fit, I Ycvi, Ac, Ac. 

European SHrer Fir, I 

DEClDirotlS ORNAMENTAL. TREES. 

- ~ - ■ ■- -jTrM, 

ipcan Ureta, 



— '»i™''l'«T,d, 
EngliaU cork-bu 

Euro^ati do., 
Keiilucky Ci^ce, 
AlwHemhorn. Buekll 

pureeli; fcr pirlirulan a 
Catalofoea wnt jraii> 



Cucoiabci Magnolia, 



.anu for beilKV. 



10,000 Coplei In Four Hontba. 

COLE'S AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, 

QR DiaeaKi of Domenio Aninuli. ahowinit ihe CaoMi, Synip- 

haalih bv lood muuieinenl, widi full lUreclioni (br Tninincaiid 
Breeding, hy S- W, COLE, Eiq. 

Thia la eraphalically a book for erary fatnar, and no famior'a 
library ■> conpiele wrtbout iL Tha (tcniand for TEN THOU- 
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ING CORN, COFFEE, AND SPICE MILL. 
rpHE ahoie cut ahow. ihe contttnciion of our PremioTn Min for 
• Onndlng Coin, Oaia, Coffee. Spicea. Jtc, tc. Ii ii cmiaidired 
highly Taluable furiu limpliciiy at consiniciioii. dnrabiliiy, and in 
adaptation for farmen, planten, and grnceii. It may be operaled 
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TAR PAIWT AND LIME. 

fAR PAINT for lale at the Albany OaiHoika: . 
> ■niclcfweoTeringbama, Ac. 
LTHE for lale (I the Albany Oaa Wofki, dW^. 



GRANT'S PATENT FAN MILLS. 
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^ of Ihe aubKnber, ■! JimciinP. O.. RenHelaer Co., N. Terk. 
HealB glTea nnticelhal be tball pnascina all peraoaa who In any 
manner Infringe njon hii^ieni. I. T. GRANT 

JaaaUM F. 0., Ran*. Co., N. Yn Bapt. 1, INI— tt 
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HAY AND STRAW CUTTERS. 

LARGE supply of Ste- 
vens', Hovey's, and Tow- 
ers' Cylinder Hay and Straw 
Cutters, coiistaiilly; on hand at 
manofactarers' orices, at the 
Albany Agricultural Ware- 
house. When farmers learn 
the benefits to be derived from 
using cut feed, they will not' 
be without a good machine. — 
Mr. A. Burliiiffame, of South 
Trenton, N. V.. used one the 
past season, and the value he 
iriaces upon its use is found in 
the following extract from a oommunieatinn from him :— *' With 
less hay to begin the winter, and thirty cvws and four horses (in 
all 100 head) more than the year before, he saved over from five 
to seven tons of good hav, while the year before he was eniirelv 
out before grass came.*' The greatest ssving is in using up all 
parts and kinds of feed, instead of running to waste. For sale at 
the Albany Ag. Warehouse, Nos. 10 and 13 Green-st.. 

L. TUCKER. 
N. B. Descriptive Catalogues gratis, on application at the store. 
or by mail, post-paid. 

PRINCE'S LINNiEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 

NURSERIES; FLUSHING. 
"IX/M. R. PRfNCB & Co., successors of Wm. Prince, and sole 
~~ proprietors of his great collection of Fruit Trees, Ac, have 
just published their NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG UE8, 
96th edition, which will be sent to post-paid ^>plicant»— to porcha- 
sers grati«, and to others at St per sett. 

TO NURSERIES— In addition to other trees we have an im- 
mense stock of Ornamental Trees and. Shrubbery, includiuff 50,000 
Evergreen Trees, suitable for Nurseries ; they being of the vari- 
ous sizes best suited for transmission to a distance, and for forming 
Nursery plantations, Also, 00,000 Peaches, of choice varieties, at 
low rates, and 30,600 Cherries, at much reduced prices. 

Nov. 1, 1847.- It. 

COOKING STOVES, &c. 

THE subscribers offer for sale at low cash prices, the following 
Stoves, Ac.:— 

Mott's Air Tight Cement Ovens, 3 sixes. 
Pride of the Kitchen. 

Rinf^ Cylinders, 3 sizes', for Bar Rooms, &e. 
Agricultural Cauldrons, from one-half barrel to four 
barrels, at the manufacturers' prices;. Wager & Dater^ Improved 
Air Tii?ht, hirge oven, summer hearth Cooking Stoves, 5 sizes; 
Wager & Daier's National Air Tight Cottking Stoves. 4 sixes; 
Air Tight Partcirwond and eoal Stoves; Sheet Iron Dumb .^^ves; 
Parlor. Cook, and Premium Stoves. All kinds of Tin, Copper, 
and Sheet Iron Ware, on nand rikI made to order at short notice, at 

VA.\ WORMER k McGARVEY'8, 
Nov. I. Na 14 Green-it , Albany. 



SYRACUSE NURSERY. 

THE subscribers would call the attention of the public to their 
extensive and well selected assortment of Fruit and Omamca* 
tal Trees, consisting ef 

£00.000 Grafted Apple Trees, from 1 to 5 yeaie* growth, 60,009 
of which are from 6 to feet high ; 3 to 5,000 of the celebraletf 
Noriheni Spy, 4 to 8 feet high, can be sup|4ied wldKmt eztrs 
charge to those ordering other varieties. 

6 to 8,000 Pear Trees, 4 to 7 feet high. 

A few hundred of the Onondaga, and Van Mon's Leon Le 
Clerc, (very thrifty,) can be supplied, of one and two years' grosnk^ 
from 50 CIS. to $1.00 each. 

1,000 Cherry Trees, 6 to feet kkk. 

10 to 15.000 Peaoh Treea, of the best eaily wietiss, thrifty ud 
free from disease. 

Apric«>u and Nectarines, a good supply. 

3 to 500,000 Apple Seedlings, from two to three years old, and 
unusually large. 

Also, a large quantity of Horse Cheetntit, Ailanthns, and Moun- 
tain A^, of extra size, and good form, together with all the desi- 
rable varieties of the Grape. 

All post-paid communications and oiders eontaining remittan- 
ces, promptly attended to. THORP A SMITH. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Nov 1— (It. 

RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 

THE CULTIVATOR, a monthly journal of Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, and Domestic Economy, published at Albany, N. T., 
by LtTTBBB TucKSR. Single copies $1 a year. To Clubs or Agenia, 
seven copies for S5— Fifteen copies for $10, and at the rate of 
three copies for $8, for all over 15 copies. This work has now 
been published fourteen years, with a constandy Increasing poMi- 
larity among the farmers of every part of the United States. The 
volume for 1848, will commence on the 1st of January, at which 
time all subscriptions fur the vear should commence. 

THE HORTICULTURISt, and Jomnal ^ Runl Art tmd 
RunA Tute, a monthly magazine, edited by A. J. DOWNING, 
Esq., of Newburgh, well known as the author of '' Landsci^w 
Gardening.'* '* Cottage Residences," " FmiU and Fruit Trees of 
America," &c., snd published at Albany, b> Lutbbb TvcKsa,— 
price, $3 a year— 90 per cent discount to Agunts. The first vol. 
of this work was completed with the June number for 1847. and 
with the back numbers of the 8d vol., now in eouise of public*- 
tion, can be furnished to all new subscribers. The HorticullurisC 
embraces in its scope, the Dewription and Cultivation of Pnuis 
and Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants— Designs 
for Rural C«Mta^s, Farm Houses. Lodges, Ice Houses, Vineries| 
&.C., — Landscape and Ornamental Gardening, and all matters of 
interest to the horticulturist, and should be in the hands of all who 
desire to enrich and beautify their residenees by thii comforts and 
adornments of rural art and rural taste. 

Postmasters and others having a ta«te for rural pursuits, and 
disposed to aid in circulating correct information upon rural sub- 
jects, are invited to act as Agents for the above puhlicaiions. All 
letters to be addressed to LUTHER TUCKER, Publisher, Alba- 
ny, N. Y. 

BURBANK, OR MORGAN CHIEF. 
T HAVE on hand and will sell, a stallion hone, known by the above 
-^ name. He is of a beautiful chestnut color, 15 years old, sound 
and smooth as a colt— weighing 10S0 lbs. He Mras raised by Peter 
Burbank, Esq., of Wells River, and was got bv ^ Old Woodbnnr 
or Burbank Morgan," owned ai one time by Mr- Burbank. H» 
dam was1i Moq^^n mare knovm by the name of ** Empress " and 
owned also by Mr. Burbank. 

His sire and dam were both got by the original Justin Morgan 
h'nse, making him the highest Morgan b <K>d stallion known to be 
living excepting ''Old Giflbrd " Burbank or Morgan Chief wat 
sold by Mr. Burbank's administrator to B. Latham, of Lyme, N. H., 
when a yearling, for $150, and by him kept until May, 1843. when 
he was repurchased and taken back to Wells River, and there re- 
mained until the present season. He has proved a sure foal getter 
and an excellent stock horse. He Is the sire of the fast trotting 
chestnut mare, belonging to W. S. Marland, of Andover, Mass., 
for which he has refused $500 ; also the chestnut f elding sold in 
Boston, by Pushee of Lebanon, in the spring of 1S45, forfSOO, and 
now kept at the Devonshire stable, and many other valuable and 
high selling horses, ileisa kind, valtmble driving horse in all 
harness, is afraid of nothing, and is perfectly manngeable by any 
person. C. lUiODGETT. 

Chelsea, Orange Co.. Vt.. Oct. 8th, 1847.— lt.» 
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T$ fubtt§hsd on the first of Mcft mtmth^ at Alba ^, JV. F., 5f 
LUTKBR TT70KBR, PROPRIBtOR. 

LUTHBR TUCKER & 8 ANFORD HOWARD, Editors 

$i per MUi«^7 copies for $6— 1ft eoiiles for f tOb 
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PirBLTSRino Aonrrs nr 
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SKETCHES OP MASSACHUSETTS FARMING 



DtraiKG a abort excnnioD to Muiachusetli, in th« 

nonth of Oataber last, wb had a beller apportunlty ot 
seeing a portion or the vallaj of the Connectioul rivet 
north or Springflald, than weaver badberoro. Having 
attended the oattle-abowB at Pitufleld and Springfield, 
we ipent a fe« daja vary pleaaanlly in viiiting uime 
of the farms from SpringfiBld to Oroenlleldi and after 
being present at the show al NorlhatDpCoa, we pused 
down ihe riter and attended Ibat al Hartrord, Ct. 

Cdltitatiok withoiM' Fe«ces, — The attention of 
a perton nut acquainted with the cualnms of Meuss- 
ehiuetli, is attracted b; the Urge amount of land in 
•ome neighborhoadi, lying as " commons," ornnfenaed. 
Along the Connectioat , batwean iba intervaje or " mea- 
dows" and the hills, on each side of the rivar, tbere 
are tracts varying from two to six or eight miles in 
widtb, called plaint. The soil is sandy, but rariei in 
lightness from that whioh ia blown about by winds to 
that which is oallsd sandy loam. Tbe nainral growth 
Taries with th« soil, being in ■ome instances only sornh- 
oak and small bushes, in others white and pitch pine, 
and in others ahestnut, and other hard-wood trees. A 
large portion of thi* land is unenclosed, yet there are 
.thousands of acres ander culiivation. and some of it 
prodooes lur crops of rye, Indian corn, buckwheat, and 
potatoes. A law of tbe state prohibits live-stock of 
all kinds from mnniag al large; and so strictly is the 
law observed, that not an animal is seen in the high- 
way nnless ander thacare of a keeper; «nd Crops grown 
on the commons are considered equally as safe as 
though they were surrounded by the best fences. We 
passed many pieces of corn and other crops, which had 
received no ii^jurj, and it was evident that none was 

llereiorore this plain land has not been deemed of 
piuoh value. Until within a few years, that which was 
aituBled not more than two or three mites from the 
principal bnainee* street in Springfield, could have 
been bought at from three to Sve dollars per acre. 
Bnt latterly it has been found that under suitBhle ma- 
nagement this land may be greatly improved, and that 
by proper cultivation it will afford gooil profits. Its 
value is therefore now reckoned higher by a hundred 
or two hundred per cent, than it was ten years ago. 

Mr. Horatio Sarockt, of Springfield, and other 
owners of this land, have been successful in its im- 
provement. That which is in its natural ttate, or 
whii-h hn« not been cropped, is most readily brought 
into profitable condition. The trees or bushes arc cut 
off, the Und plowed and got into clover as soon ns pos. 
Bible. Plaster is sown on the clover at the rate of from 
siity to a hundred and twenty pounds per acre. The 
clover is mowed or pMlurcd the first year, and the | 



second year the principal part of the growth is left on 
the ground — the land plowed and sowed to rye, or left 
tilt the following spring and planted to corn or pota- 
toes. After one or two crops have been taken, it ia 
again put In clover, a dressing of plaster given, and 
the clover. continued as long as it produces wait, (hnna- 
times grass seeds are sown, nnd the land pastured for 
several years. By this coarse it is found that Ihe land 
does not deteriorate, and by the addition of only a light 
dressing of manure when it is plowed, It actually im- 

Land of this kind which has formerly been cropp^, 
and called worn out, is rapidly improved by manure, 
ashes, clover, and plaster. Considerable of it has been 
brcught up in this way. It is fonnd best, we were told, 
to apply the manure in tbe form of well rotted com- 
post, and to spread it evenly over the snrface, and only 
cover it slightly. If animal manure is applied in «ui 
uofermented stale, it seems to " burn away," and ren- 
der tbe soil dry without doing much good. But when 
made into compost, and applied as above-mentioned, 
it rather attracts moisture, and renders the soil more 

Cultivation or Tobacco. — The cnltaro of tobac- 
co in the valley of the Connecticut, has, within a few 
vears, become an object of considernbla importance. 
'The variety here produced is known in the market as 
" Ccnneaticot Seed. Leaf," and it usually brings donblo 
the price, or more, of the tobacco grown in Virginia or 
Senluck*. To give a profitable crop it requires pretty 
rich land — though the sandy soils, manured at Ihe rate 
I to twenty common two-horse or ox loads per 
produce well. With good management the aanal 
yield is from 1,S00 to 2,000 pounds per aere, of mar- 
ketable tobacco, and the average price may be said ta 
' I seven to eight cents per pound. 

Mr, Sahoent, of Springfield, and Messrs, Willi 

id Paoli Lathkof, of South Hadley, are considera- 
bly engaged in the tobacco culture. The former bad 
leventecn acres the past season. At the above rataa 
)f yield and price, which it will probably equal, it will 
;ivo an average return of $105 to tl60 per acre. 

With the course that is here pursued, tobacoo is by 
10 means an injurious crop to the soil; on the oontra- 
■J it is foand to bo an ameliorating one. The liberal 
nanuiHng and clean cultivation which it is neoeiaarf 
bestow on the tobacco, fits the soil admirably for 
•ther crops; and it is found that wheat and other 
grains and grass flourish better where tobacoo forai* a 
pari of the rotation, than where that plant is not cidti- 
vated, Messrs, Lathdop mentiimed an instanoe of 
their having put $36 worth of manure on ftn acre ud 

hundred rods of land, which they planted with tobao. 
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00. They got a ton of tobacco, which sold for $160. 
Then sowed the land to wheat ajid got 30 bushels. The 
next crop was hay, and gave, at two cuttings, four tons- 

The stalks of tobacco, after the leaves have been 
taken off, are scattered' over the ground and plowed 
in, or placed in the manure heap to rot. It is thought 
they possess considerable fertilizing properties. It is 
known that the ashes from them contain a large pro- 
portion of potash. We are told that where two or 
three stalks are left on grass* ground, their effect is 
very visible in the rank growth of the grass around.* 

Farms. — Mr. Sargent's farm consists of several 
detached pieces. He has only some eight or ten acres 
about his residence, and this is becoming too valuable 
for building lots to be cultivated. About a mile up the 
river he has 63 acres of excellent intervale. Besides 
this he has about 40 acres of '* plain," which he is im- 
proving to great advantage, and a tract of 40 to 50 
acres of pasturage at East Longmeadow. The crops 
cultivated on the river land' are chiefly tobacco (of 
which we have spoken above,) and Indian corn. He 
usually obtains from 60- to 70 bushels of corn per acre; 
has raised 88 bushels per acre. He devotes his pas- 
tures considerably to* grazing stock for beef. He has 
eight three-year-old steers designed for slaughter this 
winter. They were in high order when we saw them, 
though only grass-fed. It was thought they would 
weigh an average of 800 lbs. dressed. Three or four 
of them had considerable Durham blood, and were 
really fine animals; $50 per head had already been of- 
fered for them. 

B. B. Belcher, Esq., has a fine situation at Chicko- 
pee Falls, — a thriving manufacturing village of about 
2000 inhabitants. Mr. B.'s buildings are new, and in 
their situation and construction he has shown much 
good judgment as well as good taste. The house 
commands a pleasant view of the village and neigh- 
borhood. His garden, though yet too new to appear 
to the best advantage, is prettily laid out and hand- 
somely ornamented wUh trees, shrubbery, and flowers. 
His farm consists of about 70 acres, and' is mostly de- 
voted to the keeping of cows for the purpose of selling 
milk. His barn is one of the best planned' and tho- 
roughly built that we have anywhere met with. It is 
78 feet long by 44 wide, with posts 23 feet high. It is 
divided into two stories — the first ten feet high, and 
the second thirteen feet to the eaves. The cattle are 
kept in the lower story. The floorway is on the 
second story. On one side of the floorway, the bay 
extends to the bottom of the first story. The barn 
will hold 100 tons of hay, and that quantity is usually 
cat on the farm. At one end of the basement story 
there is a cellar in which vegetables are stored for 
feeding stock in winter. Carrots are preferred for 
cows. He keeps fifteen cows,, besides other stock. 
The cows average six quarts of milk per day, beer 
measure, the year round. The milk is sold at four 
cents per quart in summer, and five in winter. The 
farm is kept chiefly in grass, and when it becomes 
necessary to break up the sward, it is done in autumn, 
and immediately sown again to grass on the furrow. 
A large portion of the farm is naturally rather a light 
sandy soil, though most of it is moist, and under Mr. 
B.'s management produces excellent crops of grass. 
Hay is commonly worth here $12 per ton. 

Mr. B.'s cows are a good lot. Among them are 
several full blood Durhams from the herd of Messrs. 
Lathrop, of South Hadley. One of these, four years 
old, carried the first premium at the show at Spring- 
field. Some of bis cows of mixed blood have very good 
forms, and look like first rate milkers. His swine are 
of the Maokay breed, and some of them are fine ones, 

* For an account of the mode of ouliiTating tobacco m here 
yuMtieed, see CaMvator for 1844, pa^e 9. 



but the stock has appltfently degenerated by too close 
breeding: 

Messrs. Abel and Sumner Chafiiv, of Chickopee, 
have about 70 acreS'-in their home £arm, situated on 
the river, and 200 acres at Ludlow, six miles distant, 
besides some other but lands. This farm has long been 
one of considerable note. The father of the present 
owners. Col. Abel CHArm, was a distinguished far- 
mer, quite famous for rearing cattle of extraordinary 
size and fatness. He bred and reared the celebrated 
oxen Magnus and Maximus, which took the prizes of 
the Mass. So. for Promoting Agriculture, at the Brigh- 
ton show, in 1817, and were considered the most ex- 
traordinary cattle which had been reared in the country. 
Their weight was upwards of 2000 lbs. each, dressed. 
The year following Col. C. exhibited another ox at 
Brighton, which weighed alive 2,784 lbs. These oxen 
were descended from the ''Gore bull," presented in 1792, 
by the late Charles Yauohan, Esq., of Maine, to Gov- 
ernor Gore, of Massachusetts. Messrs. Chapin have 
now one cow and some of her offspring which show 
the blood and points of the above stock in a striking 
manner. They have several large and thrifty steers 
and young oxen, among which were a pair of full- 
blood Durhams, three years old, from the herd of 
Messrs. Lathrop, that are really fine. 

Chester W. Chapik, Chickopee, has a farm of 
about 200 acres of excellent land, lying mostly on the 
river. He keeps twenty cows, the milk from which is 
sold at Cabot ville. The cows are in general superior. 

They are of various blood, though none are claimed 
as '' native.'^ Some are a mixture of the '' PhoBnix 
stock," as it is called', (which we shall describe in ano- 
ther place,)' mixed with the Durham; and some are 
half Ayrshire. But taking them all together we «re 
not certain that we ever saw a lot of the same num- 
ber, which would surpass them in general appearance. 
— regard being had to ail points which indicate a pr<h 
fitable cow. 

Messrs. Wells & Paoli Lathrop, of South-Hadley, 
have a farm of 187 acres. It is within half a mile of 
the falls in the Connecticut, where a dam is soon to be 
built for the purpose of obtaining a large water-power 
•»a power which it is calculated will be nearly four 
times greater than that of Lowell. The work has 
been commenced and is rapidly progressing, and it is 
expected that in the space of a few years a city will 
here rise that will number its inhabitants by tens of 
thousands. The enterprise has already had the- effect 
to enhance the value of real ' estate in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Messrs. Lathrop purchased this farm in 1833, at the 
low price of $5,600. It was supposed to be '' run out," 
and only yielded thirty tons of hay annually. The 
highest estimate of its capabilities by its former owner, 
was, that it would keep twenty-five cows, if devoted 
wholly to that purpose. Messrs. L. have so increased 
its production that for the last ten years it has ave- 
raged a hundred tons of hay yearly, and supported 
from thirty-seven to forty head of cattle, with three or 
four horses. This improvement has been produced by 
no extraordinary expenditure. The first start was 
given by the application of plaster. 

A considerable part of the farm consists of hills Vnd 
knolls — frequently rather steep — which seem to have 
been formed by the abrasion or washing away of por- 
tions of the elevated plain to which the whole tract 
originally beloncred.- It is evidently an alluvial forma- 
tion, though much older than the present ^' intervale." 

The strata composing this plain are various in com- 
position. A large portion of the surface, as we have 
mentioned in the first part of our article, is sandy, bat 
it is underlayed, at various depths, by strata of en ar- 
gillaoeous character. In some places, as on the sides 
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of flooh hills as we hara described, these strata crop 
oat and form the surface soil. In all suoh^ situations, 
the effects of plaster are almost wonderful. Messrs. 
L. state that when they purchased their farm, the grass 
on nearly the whole of it was thin and of poor quality. 
The billy portion of it was pastured, but the stock ob- 
tained only a scanty supply of ^' mouse-ear and poverty- 
|2[rass.*' The application of about two bushels, or a 
hundred and twenty pounds of plaster per acre, soon 
changed the character of the herbage, and the barren 
hills liecame the finest grazing lands. Since the first 
application of plaster, an annual dressing of about 
sixty pounds per acre has been given; and this is all 
the land has received, in the shape of manure except 
what has been dropped by animals while being kept on 
it. The production of feed has been remarkable, and 
there is still no diminution, but rather an increase in 
its quantity. It is chiefly spire-grass, or '' Kentucky 
blue-grass," (Poa pr^entit,) and white clover, and is 
very sweet and nutritive. We have seldom seen -pas- 
tures that would carry more stock per acre. The^st 
part of tbem will support a cow. per acre. 

We were told of other instances, equally striking, 6f 
the effects of plaster on similar soil. Mr/JosiAH 
Bakdwell, of South-Hadley, for several seasons sum- 
mered a horse, a yoke of oxen, two cows, and a heifer, 
on four acres and three-quarters. He had nine acres 
and a half cf meadow, from which he cut one year, at 
two cuttings, thirty-seven tons of hay. The pasture 
had a dressing of plaster, and nothing else, every 
year — the meadow had some additional manure.* 

Messrs. Lathbop were able at once, by the use of 
plaster, to stock their farm heavily. Of course they 
were soon provided with a large amount of manure, 
which being applied to the portion of the farm on which 
a rotation of crops was followed, in a short time raised 
it to a high state of fertility and productiveness. 

We leave to others — for the present, at least, the 
consideration of particular causes which have produced 
the remarkable effects of plaster in the cases above 
cited. 

Live Stock. — Messrs. L. have had for several years 
a herd of Improved Short- Horns. They have a less 
number at this time than they have formerly kept. 
Some of their animals are of the first quality — es- 
pecially two cows, Butter-cup and Young Lilac. — 
They have fine constitutions, excellent symmetry, and 
good fattening tendency, with fair indications of dairy 
qualities. Their dam, Louisa j now owned by Mr. 
PoBTER, of Berlin, Ct., was an extraordinary ' butter 
cow. She and Lueilla, now owned by J. F. Sheafe, 
Esq., Dutchess County, were tried in June, 1843, and 
they made each fourteen pounds eight ounces of butter 
per week. They were tried again in October follow- 
ing, and averaged nine pounds ten ounces per week . 

Messrs. L. are rearing a flock of South Down sheep, 
—have now about forty head. They are in general 
well-shaped, and appear healthy and thrifty. 

Messrs. L.'s swine are of the Maokay breed. They 
have had the stock for several years, but have neces- 
sarily been restricted to the progeny of but few ani- 
mals in their selection of breeders, and have been 
obliged to breed from nearer affinities of blood than 
would have been desirable. From this, as it is thought, 
the stock is not as prolific as formerly, and not on the 
average as good. The breed has been of great advan- 
tage to the neighborhood. We saw a number of half 
and three- fonrths bloods, from Messrs. L.'s boar, which 
were first rate hogs. Messrs. L. now propose to make 
one cross with a Suffolk boar, and breed back the pro> 
gcny to the Mackay boar. 

Mr. Alonzo Lamb has a farm adjoining that of 

^— ^^^i— i^— ^■^— ■ ■ , 

* See an account in the Cultivator, p. 30, for 1840, of ihe effects </ 
plaster mi Mr. Cmtm*§ ftrm, in Sprinf field. 



Messrs. Lathrof, on the south. He has 150 acres 
here and 150 in out-lands. Most of the land is of su- 
perior quality. He has some superior stock. In 1837, 
he, in connexion with Messrs. Lathbof, bought cat- 
tle of Hon. JoHK Welles, of Boston. They were of 
mixed blood, but chiefly Durham, crossed more or less 
with Hereford. Mr. Lamb has two or three fine cows 
that were bred by Mr. IVellks, and he has several 
large and well-formed steers. We had but little op- 
portunity to examine his farm. 

We shall continue our sketches next month. 



High Cm.TnrATioN.~-In the Hudson river, just be- 
low Albany, is Van Rensselaer's island, containing 
about 160 acres, which for 150 years has been cultiva- 
ted mostly as a kitchen garden. It is at present oo- 
copied by eight' tenants, most of whom reside here in 
summer, "but generally remove in the fall or fore part 
of winter, in order to avoid the freshets which in spring 
lay the island under water to the depth of from four to 
ten ibet. In consequence of the liability to intmda- 
tion, no buildings are erected here but those of a cheap 
artd temporary eharacter. It is frequently late in the 
season before the waters subside sufficiently to admit 
cultivation, but from the fertility of the soil and its fa- 
vorable exposure, the growth of vegetation is very 
rapid, and most articles are obtained here earlier than 
anywhere else in the vicinity, if grown without artifi- 
cial heat. 

This island rents for ten to eighteen dollars per aore, 
some parts being considered more valuable than others. 
Its products are probably worth from twelve to fifteen 
thousand dollars annually. Some instances of cultiva- 
tion show a product, which if equalled on the whole 
island, would give a much greater aggregate. 

Mr. C. Bates has occupied eighteen acres for four- 
teen years, and his products have amounted to $2,500 
to $3,000 per year. Some of his crops are very heavy. 
Cabbages, for instance, are set about 2i by 2 feet 
apart, which permits 8,712 plants per acre. An ave- 
rage price of the article may be considered three cents 
per bead, which, if the grotmd was fully occupied, would 
give $261.36 per acre. Mr. B. once sold a half acre 
of cabbage on the ground, for $145. He has this sea- 
son about four acres in cabbage. It is difficult to tell 
what is the average yield per acre of different articles, 
as many of them are taken up wliile they are growing, 
and at first while quite small. Mr. B. however, is 
confident that beets will average from 800 to 1000 
bushels per acre, and carrots, he thinks will average 
1,200 bushels. He measured one season, the product 
of several rods which yielded at the rate of 1 ,600 bu- 
shels per acre. He raises carrots, not only for mar- 
ket, 'but for feeding his horses. His testimony in re- 
gard to their value for this purpose agrees with that 
of most others who have tried them. A peck to a half 
bushel per day, for each horse, produces an excellent 
effect, especially towards the latter part of wintefi 
when it is wished to stp.rt the coat of the animal. 



Book Fabmtwo.— ^he Ohio Cultivator, speaking of 
the importation of fine cheese into Northern Ohio, 
from Hamburgh, in western New- York, says, " During 
our connexion with the Genesee Farmer, there were 
more subscribers for that paper in the single tovm of 
'^ Hamburgh," than there are for the Ohio Cultivator 
in one or two vholt countiet in the dairy region of the 
Reserve." 

Tomato. — It appears by a oommnnioation of E. 
Whittlesey, published two years since In the Westtr^ 
Reserve Magazine, that the tomato has been lse4 in 
some parte of Illinois, and in the neighborhood of Via- 
ceaoeti for more than fifty years. 
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PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING. 



[In our December namber for laat year, p. 374, 375, 
we pablished from the Journal of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society, a portion of an essay by John Wright, on 
the points ,which Short-Horn cattle should possess to 
render them in the greatest degree valuable. The 
other portions of the essay, relating chiefly to the 
breeding of stock, we could not at that time make 
room for, though they are of a very important charac- 
ter. Believing that the subject is interesting to our 
readers, at least to those of them who are engaged 
in stock-growing, we present the following abstract. 
W* have appended, as will be seen, a few notes, to 
^hioh, in connection with the remarks of Mr. Wright, 
attention is invited. — Eds.] 

It has been attempted to point out a difierenoe be- 
tween the Durhams, Short-Horns, and Improved Short- 
Homs: these minute distinctions I will not attempt to 
define, nor will I stop to inquire how long the counties 
of Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, and Lincoln- 
shire have had a breed of Short-Horned cattle; but 
certain it is that great pains were taken by Mr. 
Charles Colling, of Ketton, in the county of Durham, 
to select animals possessing feeding properties in a 
high degree, and under his auspices a race of animals 
was presented to us which may justly be entitled to 
the appellation of 'Improved Short- Horns;' and it is 
of this breed of cattle I wish more particularly to speak. 
They have been called the Durham breed and the Ket- 
ton breed: this appears to have arisen from the cir- 
cumstance that there were two prints published of Mr. 
Charles Ceiling's ox that travelled for show, in one of 
which he is called the Durham ox, and in the other the 
Ketton ox. It should be remembered that some of the 
most important selections to improve this breed, were 
made from herds on the Yorkshire side of the river Tees. 

Skeptical persons there are who lay great emphasis 
on the want of improvement in the Short-Horns of the 
present day: this may with some degree of truth be 
admitted, if taken in comparison with the Ketton herd; 
but surely there is a manifest improvement in the 
general breed of Short* Horns throughout the kingdom, 
and a vast increase in numbers. At Mr. C. Ceiling's 
sale in 1810, few persons bought both male and female, 
so as to enable them to continue the same precise 
blood: consequently the purchaser of one animal only, 
had to put him or her to such stock as he previously 
possessed, thereby improving the progeny of his own, 
but deteriorating that of the purchase; so that the pro- 
duce was inferior to the original Ketton beast, and 
might require several judicious crosses to raise them 
to the original standard. It is a rare occurrence to 
find a healthy herd of pure and close descent from the 
Ketton breed. Assuming, then, that the Short- Horns 
have never equalled the perfection in which they were 
presented to us by Mr. C. Colling, it behooves us to as- 
certain the means he used to accomplish so desirable 
an object, and to apply ourselves assiduously to follow 
Mb example, (a.) 

A brief account of the Ketton herd of Short-Horns 
may be acceptable to those who never had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. They were of great size and 
nibstance, with fine long hind quarters ; the space from 
the hip to the rib was long; bat the evils attendant on 
Im extreme length in this part were oounteraoted by a 
hroad back and high roond ribs; the shoulders of the 
Males were upright, and the knuckles or shoulder- 
points were large and ooarse, but that defect was not 



so apparent in the females; the general contour or side 
view was stately and imposing, but their great sape- 
riority consisted in their extraordinary inclination to 
fatten. On handling, the skin was very loose and 
pliant, and the feel under it was remarkably mellow 
and kind. Mr. 0. Colling was distinguished above all 
other breeders of his day by a peculiarly fine discrimi- 
nating touch, which enabled him to judge of the quali- 
ty of the flesh and the tendency to fatten, to which, in 
connection with good judgment in other respects, his 
superiority and success as a breeder were mainly at- 
tributable. The color of the Ketton Short-Horn va- 
ried greatly — ^red, red and white, roan, and also white 
being found in the same kindred. 

In breeding Short-Horns, many persons whose opin- 
ions are entitled to great deference, tell us that we 
should breed from such only as in themselves are per- 
fect: this, however plausible in theory, will be found 
untenable in practice; for it may be asked, where do 
you find the first parents ? A perfect and uniform- 
shaped beast, that lays its fat on every point in equal 
proportions, is highly desirable, so as to have no ex- 
cess in one point to the disproportion of another; and 
in our endeavors to accomplish this desirable object 
we should first become acquainted with the defective 
points in the female, and then select a male possessing 
those points in great perfection, and thereby iusnre an 
improvement in their progeny: upon this principle hangs 
all the necessary knowledge for improving the shape 
of animals; but in all our selections we must never 
lose sight of inclination to fatten — the prominent fea- 
ture of the Short-Horns. 

In-and-in Breeding. — From the vast superiority 
of the Ketton Short-Horns, and the desire to perpetuate 
them with pure pedigrees, persons have been induced 
to breed from animals of close affinity of blood; being 
conscious they could not resort to other families with- 
out employing inferior animals, and thereby impairing 
the properties of their own herd. Various degrees of 
success have attended this course. Tlicre are several 
instances of superior animals bred in the closest affinity, 
whilst in the great majority of cases the failure has 
been extensive and lamentable. • • • The writer's 
opposition to this principle of breeding in-and-in, pro- 
ceeds from having witnessed so many serious losses in 
herds so allied, which, previous to the affinity of blood, 
were healthy and strong oonstitutioned. In the early 
Short-Horns no boosing or cough, no delicacy of consti- 
tution was known; but as affinity of breeding pro- 
gressed, a delicacy of constitution accompanied it. It 
has often been exultingly said that Comet was the 
finest bull of his day, and at the same time had the 
greatest affinity of blood of any animal we had: this is 
a truth which cannot be denied, but it might be an ex- 
ception, and not the rule. It was notorious that the. 
stock got by him out of oows that were strangers in 
blood, was far superior to such as were more nearly 
akin. It will he remembered that Comet had a de« 
formed shoulder: who can say that this did not pro* 
ceed from close affinity in the parents ? In the human 
frame, it is a very common thing to see deformed 
shoulders proceed from disordered lungs. 

In the Short-Horns of close affinity of blood, how 
many bulls do we find with lame shoulders, how 
many called cripples, and how many cripples in reality 
that never met the public eye t We see no other race 
of animals with this defect, except those Short-Horns 
bred in-and-in. It has been said that this disease might 
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arise throagh breeding from animals of bad constitu- 
tion, and thus perpetuate the disease in their ofTspring; 
but when we find this disease originated and prevailing 
in the same family after repeated crossing in-and-in, 
though onknown in their ancestors, it is a fair pre« 
samption that this practice is inimical to the constitu* 
tion. * * * Mr. Mason, of Chilton, commenced breed* 
ing Short'Homs from the same parents as Mr. C. CoU 
ling, and for a certain period pursued it very success- 
fully ^ but being deprived of the privilege of sending his 
oows to the Ketton bulls, he was constrained to use 
those of his own breeding, and the losses he sustained 
in his young stook were so great that at one time his 
show cows were reduced to four; but by using the bull 
Jupiter, whose affinity of blood was supposed to be re- 
mote, he again became a successful breeder. Many 
other herds might be quoted in support of this opinion. 
Among the breeders of poultry, there are few who 
4o not know that when the young ones become tender 
and difficult to rear, the remedy is found in procuring 
a change of the nutle bird. Mr. William Clark, of 
Shiacliff, whose fighting cocks were so notorious, eon- 
tiaoed to breed from his own kind till they lost their 
disposition to fight, and stood to be out up without mak- 
ing any resistance, and were so rednoed in size as to 
be under those weights required for the best prises ; 
bat on obtaining a cross from Mr. Leighton, they 
again resumed their former courage and weights. In 
the numerous trials afforded him, he found those that 
were bred from a hen and her male chicken, were the 
heaviest oocks and the best fighters; those from aoook 
•ad hen of the same brood the reverse, {b) 

In pigs, the writer's experience was considerable in 
breeding from three or four sows at the same time, all 
descended from the same parents, boar and sow: those 
were pat to the same boar for seven descents or gene- 
rations; the result was that in many instances they 
failed to breed; in others they bred few that lived; 
many of them wore idiots — had not sense to suck; and 
when attempting to walk they oould not go straight. 
The best two sows of this breed were sent to other 
boars, and produced several litters of healthy pigs. In 
justice to the advocates of the in-and-in principle, it is 
bat right to state, that the bat sow during the seven 
generations was one of the last descent — she was the 
only pig of that litter. She woald not breed to her 
sire, bat bred to a stranger in blood at the first trial. 
Sht possessed great substance and constitution, and was 
a very superior animal. Soperior animals bred in that 
way may be occasionally met with, but this ialls 
far short of proving the system to be good, (c.) 



Notes. — a. It is well to notice that Mr. Wright 
declares it was under the auspices of Mr. Charlss Col- 
ling that the Short-Horns obtained so high a degree 
of perfection as to be ** justly entitled to the appellation 
of improved Short-Horns." This appears to be the 
view generally taken in regard to the subject in Eng- 
land, though we believe it has been asserted in one or 
two instances, that Mr. Colling *' bought hetter Short- 
Horns than he ever bred," and that the breed, or cer- 
tain families of it, had, more than two hundred yeart 
ago, reached a degree of exoellence which has not since 
been exceeded ! 

6. It is necessary to observe particularly what Mr. 
Wbioht considers in-and-in breeding. It is evident 
that he does not intend to argue against breeding from 
animals which have some affinity of blood; for in the 
case of the fighting ooeks which he cites, the best 
fighters and the largest fowls are said to have been 
prodooed by breeding a hen to one of her own male 
ofl^pring. This would, at all events, produce a stock 
having three-quarters the blood of the mother. Bat 
tliose bred from a cock and hen of the same brood| 



were the worst stock. Theee were of precisely the 
same blood, and of coarse were bred strictly in-and-in. 

He mentions that Mr. Mason's stock degenerated on 
account of his using only bulls of his own herd. Bat 
we think the mere statement of this circtunstanoe is 
hardly snfficient to account for the degeneracy. Mr. 
Colling, it has been stated, used no bulls for several 
generations but those of his own breeding; yet his cat- 
tle, with a few exceptions, rather improved than de- 
generated. John Rooitb, in a letter dated June 2d, 
1821, published in the London Farmer' t Journal, speaks 
of the celebrated bulls Foljambe, Lord Bolingbroke, 
Favorite, and Comet, and adds — ** What places Mr. 
Colling in a high point of view, is the fact that he was 
the breeder of the whole line of these eminent bulls 
from Hubbaek, loithout being indited to any other per- 
eon for a eire.*^ Both of these celebrated breeders used 
bulls of their own breeding, and the different results 
are probably to be explained by the fact that Mr. Col- 
lino's stock was originally more varied in blood| and 
that from the larger siie of his herd he had a wider 
range for selection. But it is not improbable that even 
Mr. Colling may have carried the system of breeding 
from affinities too far — especially in the case of Comet, 
referred to by Mr. Wright. 

Breedinpf from animals of various degrees of rela- 
tionship is often practiced by the best breeders, and is 
in many cases necessary in order to fix or continue 
certain important peculiarities; but care is required 
that both parents have not a tendency to the same 
defect — a caution which should be more particular- 
ly observed, when it is known that members of the 
same family have generally similar constitutional habits 
and tendencies. In an essay ** On the Breeding, Feed- 
ing, and General Management of Sheep," by T. E. 
Pawlett, published in the sixth volume of the Jour- 
nal qf the Royal Jgricultural Society, this subject is 
considerably discussed. Mr. Pawlett observes that 
his experience in breeding had extended through more 
than twenty years, and that he had bestowed close at- 
tention to the subject. He has been a very successful 
competitor for the prizes of the Royal Society, the 
Smithfield Club, Sec.* He is in favor of breeding from 
affinities, though he says — '' I do not, however, recom- 
mend that animals cloeely allied by blood should be put 
together generally; yet I have known very good sheep, 
for instance, produced by putting the son of a ram 
called A to the daughter of A, [that is a male and fe- 
male by the same sire, but difl*erent dams.] in cases 
where their points would suit each other, and I should 
never hesitate in doing so. I cannot see the utility of 
crossing for the sake of crossing or changing, unless I 
can perceive superior qualities in another person's flook 
which mine does not possess; even in that case, if my 
neighbor's flock were not quite so well bred as my 
own, I should long hesitate before I had anything to 
do with it, as the more I see of breeding the more I am 
convinced of the advantages to be derived from using 
well-bred, indded the best bred animals." 

c. The fact is well established, that there are in 
familiea peculiar constitutional excellencies as well as 
defects. These are transmitted hereditarily, and the 
object of the breeder is to perpetuate and increase the 
good qualities and avoid the bad ones. This is the 
great point to be observed, and in reference to it the 
constant exercise of skill and judgment is necessary. 
Some degree of affinity, as before remarked,' is often 
required to secure the points and qualities which are 
desired, bat if the course is carried too far, it may de- 
feat the object by unduly developing defects. Mr. 
Wright observes that breeding in-and-in may ooea- 

* On lookinir over the lis* of awards, we find that Mr. FAWUtrr 
ha« received from the Royal Agricultural Society, within the Ivi 
■even yeais, eleven firizet on Leicester sheepi raxj'mg from five 
to twenty tovereigni each. 
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«ionally produce a superior animal, but that this does 
not prove the goodness of the system. It has been re- 
marked by others that though most animals bred in- 
-and-in are of little value, this is, notwithstanding, the 
course to produce prodigitM. A good judge of stock 
and successful breeder, once observed to the writer, 
that in-and-in breeding was sure to produce an uncom- 
monly good or an uncommonly bad animal — ^the ten- 
dency would be to extremes. And it has been said in 
relation to the stock of a noted breeder in England, 
who has long practiced breeding from close affinities, 
that though some of his animals have possessed extra- 
ordinary excellence, a large majority of them have been 
precisely the reverse. 

The London Farmtr^t Journal of Nov. 21, 1823, 
publishes an article signed '^ John Hall, of Little 
Marshall, near Exeter^ a Breeder of Sockburn Short- 



Horns." He attributed the impotency of Short-Horn 
bulls, (of which much complaint had been made in for- 
mer numbers of the publication mentioned,) to '' an 
unfortunate, obstinate perseverance in the in-and-in 
system of breeding,*' which* he believed had been car- 
ried to a *' most fatal extent in what were called ' Im- 
proved Short-Horns.' " He adds, also, that *' the 
weakness of constitution, and consetquent great mor- 
tality of calves, may assuredly be attributed to this cause. 
Mr. YouATT, in his work on British Cattle, (p. 
377,) speaking of ''catarrh or hoose," observes — 
" Where the system of breeding in-and-in has been car- 
ried to too great an extent, and been pursued in defi- 
ance of many a warning, hoose, perpetually occurring^ 
difficult to remove, and degenerating into confirmed 
phthisis, will painfully, but somewhat too late, con- 
vince the farmer of his mistake." 
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EEPORTS OF COMMITTEES OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



We have often had it in mind to say something on 
the subject of reports of committees appointed to ad- 
judge premiums at cattle shows arid agricultural exhi- 
bitions. These reports are often of such a character 
that they afibrd but little satisfaction or benefit to the 
public. They sometimes merely state the awards in 
the briefest manner possible — giving only a list of the 
premiums apd the -successful competitors. The con- 
sequence is that people in general are wholly at a loss 
as to the reason why one article or animal has been 
preferred to another. 

It is, or should be the design of agricultural socie- 
ties to encourage excellence in the various objects for 
which thoy ofier premiums ; and in order that this de- 
sign may be best proroote'd, every person should have 
a distinct idea of what is held to constitute excellence — 
that is, the qualities which the society or its acting 
agents would most approve, should be clearly known 
and understood. The people should be told plainly on 
what the judges form their preferences. As matters 
are frequently managed, the public are ignorant on this 
point. Ditferent persons compete for a premium: each 
believes that the particular qualities of his animal or 
article entitle it to the preference over the others: the 
judges award the prize,' but the reasons for their pre- 
ference are never known by either the successful or 
unsuccessful competitors, or the public in general. 
Hence the judges are charged with favoritism by some, 
and by others the competition is looked upon as a lot- 
tery where all depends on chance. 

Now all this difficulty could be obviated if the com- 
mittees, in connection with the statement of their 
awards, would also furnish the gfrounds of their deci- 
sions. Should they, for instance, be called on to award 
premiums on cows, let them state the points and qua- 
lities which thoy have regarded, and show wherein the 
animal that has received the hifrhest prize has been 
deemed superior to the others. This course would iu 
a great degree silence murmuring, and inspire confi- 
dence, at least in the honesty of decisions. 

In relation to this subject, we find some good sug- 
gestions in a late communication to the Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press f from which we fake the following 
extract: 

"The mere award of premiums, contains nothing 
of interest beyond that of a personal nature. There is 
no element of gfin^roZ interest in a report comprising 
nothing more. In order that a report may bo of gene- 
ral interest, it must contain some information of a 
general nature, on the subject, to which the attention 



of the committee is called. There must be a state- 
ment of the principles by which the committee have 
been guided in making the awards. Take an example. 
Should the Committee on Farm Implements commence 
their report by stating briefly and accurately, what 
constitutes a good plow; how the form of the plow 
should be varied for ditferent kinds of plowing; what 
soils require furrows of peculiar inclination and depth, 
and what plows are best fitted for difierent soils, there 
would be something in the report of real and univer- 
sal interest and value. Then the awards should fol- 
low, and the why and the wherefore of each award 
would be manifest to every one. Such a report would 
show that the members of the committee had a correct 
or faulty understanding of their business for the time 
being; and would tend more to provoke that kind of 
discussion among the farmers, which results in pro- 
gress, than anything or all things else emanating from 
the society." 

One cause of the brevity of reports, is the hurry and 
confusion which inevitaMy attends the meetings at 
which they are made. Their delivery is generally the 
last business whioh is attended to by the societies pre- 
vious to adjournment; and the people, wearied and 
excited with the various incidents of the occasion, are 
desirous of hearing the " conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter " in the fewest words >and least time, that they may 
the sooner be on their way home. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the reading of elabortite reports, however 
valuable or well written, would hardly be listened to 
with the attention necessary to their being appro 
ciated. 

In relation, also, to the publication of the awards 
of committees, it is proper to state that the papers 
through which they are given, are often so limited for 
room that they cannot give more than a summary of 
the premiums. This is the case in regard to the 
awards made at the shows of the New- York State So- 
ciety. The list is a long one, even when it is abridged 
to the greatest practicable degree; and as there it 
always great anxiety to learn, at the earliest moment, 
how the premiums have been decided, it becomes al- 
most necessary to publish the whole at one time. This 
of course precludes the possibility of giving the reports 
of committees in detail; but most societies publish 
their transactions in separate pamphlets or volumes, 
and these afibrd the appropriate mediums for giving 
to the public every thing connected with the societies, 
or havin? a bearing on subjects which come within the 
sphere of their operation. 
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FALSE THEORIES IN RELATION TO BEES. 



A KKOWLCDOK of facts const! tntes science. Correct 
observation alOne, can lead to a knowledge of any 
■cience; from such khowledge only, wilt correct prac- 
tice result. • 

The honey bee has been a prolific theme for guessing, 
among ancients as well as moderns. Numerous con- 
tradictory theories are advanced, extremely perplexing 
to the inepcperienced apiarian, some of which must be 
refuted or reconciled by attentive observation, before 
uniform success can be expected. To refute some of 
these incorrect theories by a relation of facts, is the 
object of this communication. 

That my observations may not appear too limited, I 
will say that I have had the care of bees for more than 
twenty years; and since 1840, of over one hundred 
hivea. Some six or eight years since, I inquired through 
your paper, for the cause or remedy for young bees 
dying in the comb, which was replied to by seve> 
ral, assigning cold for the cause. I then gave some 
reasons for doubting that theory, which I think still hold 
good, and seem to be confirmed by further observation. 
But as that cause is still urged, I will state my objec- 
tions. 

Mr. Howard, iii the January number gives his rea- 
sons very forcibly, that there is no disease in the young 
bees to prevent their hatching. In my experience, 
whenever I have discovered any dead larv®, however 
few, they have never failed to increase and ruin the 
hive. When I 'first had diseased bees, I pruned out all 
the brood comb, leaving such only as contained honey. 
The bees made new and filled it with brood, which in- 
variably became diseased. This suggested the idea 
of its being a contagious disease, and that the honey 
in such hive contained the poison. I have accordingly 
taken such honey and fed it to healthy young swarms, 
while raising young brood, as many as a dozen times, 
and never knew an instance where they escaped the 
oontagion. 

Mr. H. further says, that according to his observa- 
tion, di/ull colony will secure themselves from cold, 
and of course, then, from the dead larvae. Three years 
ago in March, I 'had a good swarm leave the hive and 
go in with another good one, and. as there was a plen- 
ty of honey, I expected an early swarm, but got none 
at all. They gradually diminished till the last of 
June, when not more than half a swarm remained, and 
upon examination, I found the comb filled with larvae, 
nine-tenths of virhioh were dead. In 1840,1 had two 
large swarms come out together, which were put into 
a barrel, and in the fall they were diseased. Several 
young swarms shared the same fate. The strongest 
are just as likely to become diseased, as the weakest 
colonies^ . 

Mr. H. also says that the spring of '46 was the first 
in which his stock have suflered before swarming. I 
have not escaped a year in fifteen without having seve- 
ral, and last year no worse than others. When swarm- 
ing time arrives, and I have any that have not in- 
creased as usual, on examination, I generally find 
diseased bees, and as my only remedy, drive them out, 
satisfied that they will grow worse after catching the 
distemper. So well assured am I of this fact, that I 
make two general examinations. About three weeks 
after the first swarm has left a, hive, the young that 
are alive are generally hatched. If I find any of the 
breeding cells closed, (which is always the case with 
dead larvae,) I open them with the point of a knife, and 
if dead give the bees a new habitation at onoe. Again, 



in the fall,' every hive is looked to, and a half dozen 
diseased larvae condemns it at once, for a stock hive. 
I will give any person twenty-five dollars who will 

five me an unfailing preventive or remedy for this 
isease; and I can well afibrd to do so, as I lose yearly 
by it twice that sum. 

I have objections to some theories offered by Mr. 
Weeks, but before I state them, I must say that I am 
greatly indebted to him for information through the 
Cultivator, on the subject of bees. I would not ex- 
change what I have learned for all the paper has ever 
oost me. But error, from any source, ought to be 
corrected. First, then, he says — " two causes, and 
two only can be assigned why bees ever swarm; the 
first, the crowded state of the hive; the second, to 
avoid the battle of the queens." I object to the first, 
because it is insufficient in all cases to make them 
swarm, and swarms do actually oome out independent 
of either of these causes. I do not say bees being 
crowded will not sometimes bring out swarms, but 
some other cause must exist in such instances as the 
following. I have known all the bees to swarm from 
a hive, when a pint measure would contain the whole 
of them. Ten years ago, I had bees in a large box; 
before it was a quarter full, a regular swarm left. 
Last spring, to give the principle a fair test, I placed 
under five full hives of ordinary size, others of equal 
dimensions, without a top, so that the bees could con- 
tinue their combs to the bottom if they choose, but not 
one has done so; each bets swarmed without filling 
the lower hive an eighth part full. Want of room % 
could not be the cause here, nor could they have 
swarmed to avoid the battle of the queens, for I have 
good reason to believe that the old queen led each 
swarm. 

I have known bees so crowded that a great portion 
of them were obliged to remain out all summer, 
and yet they did not swarm at all. I have known 
swarms come out and return two or three tiroes, and 
then continue in the old hive all summer, notwithstand- 
ing the young bees continued to hatch an4 increase the 
crowd in the hive. The fact is, no single theory will 
account for all swarms. I have noticed, however, that 
all regular swarms must be in a season when there is 
plenty of honey, and this is generally between' the mid- 
dle of May and the middle of July. We often have 
swarms in this section in August, between the 15tb 
and twenty-fifth, when the bees are at work on buck- 
wheat. At such time 3 all good swarms will raise n 
brood of drones, whether the queen be young or old 
Although this contradicts the theory that the quec!> 
must be at least eleven months old before they ]a\ 
eggs for the drones, it is certain they will raise theiii 
at any time when they get plenty of honey, and as i. 
gets scarce they will destroy them — consequently thi 
last of July is a time of massacre. In the summer o! 
'42, they killed them the fore part of June, and we go! 
no swarms, but the hives were crowded with bees. 1 
never had a swarm when they were destroying the 
drones. 

Mr. Weeks says — '' when the first swarm leaves tbr 
hive, no queen, in any stage of existence, is left.'' Bur 
I have examined hives the same day that the first 
swarms left, and found cells finished containing quecn:^ 
This has been the case in four hives out of five. I 
have driven out a swarm after several days of bo. 
weather, and found queens' cells finished. Four hou«> 
of sunshine in the middle of the day^ would probal iv 
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have broufj^ht out the swarm. While examining a glass 
hive, during the past summer, I saw the bees oonstmct- 
ing a royal cell. I watched it for more than a week. 
When finished I predicted a swarm, (althcmgh none 
were crowded ontside for want of room.) The very day 
I expected themi they came out. In eleven days after, 
a second swarm came out. Previous to the last leav- 
ing, I had the satisfaction of seeing a yonng qaeen 
several times while making the piping noise, snoh as 
we can always hear just before the coming oat of all 
swarms excepting the first of the season. She ap- 
peared very uneasy, running about in all directions, 
only stopping to vibrate her wings against her body, 
which was done simultaneously with the sound. This 
proves that queens sometimes make the noise when 
they are not in the cells. The other bees made no at- 
tack upon her, as some writers have stated they will 
do in such cases. 

The supposition that all hives are left destitute of a 
queen when the first swarm leaves, has led to error in 
practice. Mr. Colton, of course, thinks, that young 
queens are unnecessary to produce swarms, as it is 
said his hive can be made to swarm within two days, 
at any time. Mr. Jones' dividing hive is on the same 
principle. I had supposed it was an established fact, 
that if a swarm was driven out with the old queen, 
leaving plenty of bees and young brood in the comb, 
queens might be raised as well as if they had swarmed, 
but I was mistaken. I tried three at firsts— not one 
swarmed. The only way in which I have ever suc- 
ceeded in making them raise a queen from workers' 
eggs or larvsB, is to give them but a small piece, and 
then twelve days is as soon as they can perfect one. 
When I have occasion to take out a swarm and leave 
bees in the old hive, I find I must be very cautions, es- 
pecially if it is not in swarming season. If I can see 
no preparation for a queen, I generally supply them 
with one in the cell. If any one doubts there being 
any young queens commenced, at the time the old one 
loaves, they can be satisfied that they are so, (at least 
sometimes,) by the following mode of examination. 
The evening after a swarm has left, or the next morn- 
ing, blow some tobacco smoke into the hive to stupefy 
the bees; turn the hive bottom upwards, puff some 
6moke between the combs; the bees will retreat and 
give an opportunity to examine the combs; to the dis- 
tance of six or ei^;ht inches into the hive. In many 
hives there will be some sheets of comb that do not ex- 
tend across the whole way, making an edge some- 
where near the middle. On this edge is generally 
placed the royal cells. Sometimes they are on the 
outside, next the hive, and often on the bottom. Look 
throu^'h the hive, giving the bees a puff of smoke oc- 
casionally, to keep them quiet. It is very seldom the 
queen cells are so near the top as not to be seen. I 
counted nine the past summer, in one hive, within two 
inches of the bottom. Some were sealed over, others 
not more than Isalfdone. This was the next morning 
after a swarm had left. 

Another point in dispute, is whether the queen ever 
leaves the hive, excepting when leading a swarm. I 
have seen them do so often, in all instances between 
one and throe o'clock, P. M., at which time more 
drones are out than at any other. She always came 
from a hive that a first swarm had left some fifteen or 
20 days previous; consequently they were young queens. 

Mrs. Griilith, of New. Jersey, I think, has watched 
for this, and (clt confident that no such occurrence ever 
took place, and she has added as an objection, that as 
the ])rosperity of the hive depended on one bee, and 
that one should leave for an excursion in the air, it 
wouUl be liable to be devoured by birds, driven off by 
winds, or destroyed by other casualties, by which the 
hive would be lost. Now, just such cases do actually 
occur. The queen at this period, from some cause, is 



occasionally lost — one in twenty on an average, and 
with me this year, one in ten. The apiarian who can- 
not ascertain this loss, does not understand his whole 
business, and as there are many who do not, I will say 
that if they would take the trouble to look at their 
hives for a minute in the morning, before the bees com- 
mence work, about fifteen or twenty days after swarm- 
ing , they could, by the commotion of the bees, ascer- 
tam the loss of the queen. T*hey will see the bees 
running about in all directions, while in other hives 
thev are quiet. In the middle of the day it is not sa 
easily perceived. After two or three mornings they 
seem to become reconciled to their fate, and continue 
their labors as others do. I noticed this in one of my 
hives before I had half a dozen, and occasidnally ever 
since. The resnlt generally has been, that before cold 
weather, or very soon after, the bees would all be 
gone, aiid yet tbe hives nearly as heavy as others. 

Now, when I have a case of this kind, and I have 
had a swarm within a week, I proceed to look for 
queen's cells, and with a broad knife I cut out one or 
more, (as they generally have several I have no fears 
of leaving them destitute,) and introduce it in a vertical 
position into the hive that has sustained the loss. In a 
short time all will be quiet. I have often put it in through 
a hole in the top of the hive, taking care that the lower 
end shall touch nothing. If more than a week has 
passed after a swarm has left a hive, it is unnecessary 
to look in that for a spare queen, for they are general- 
ly all destroyed by that time, unless they intend to 
swarm as;ain, which can be ascertained about the 8th 
day, by listening close to the hive for the piping noise. 

Second and third swarms often have several queens 
— I once had six in one swarm. When necessary, I 
take one of these and put it in the hive — even if there 
is but one, I take it and let the swarm go back; which 
is often an advantage, besides giving tho old hives a 
queen. But if no queen can be had in any way, a 
piece of brood comb containing eggs or larvas of work- 
ers must be introduced, but this is more uncertain to 
produce a queen. If all these circumstances were duly 
attended to, we should have less complaint of hives 
being found destitute of bees and full of honey — or as 
is often the case, full of worms. Such instances often 
occur with negligent bee-keepers, when they supposed 
the bees were doing well. 

One of your correspondents supposes that bee-bread 
is changed to honey. I w*ish ho had stated the time 
necessary to efTect the change. I have had it two 
years old, or more, and it was still bee-bread. I have 
*'lots" of it every year when I am making wax. I 
have put it on my garden, but can see no great cflbct 
from it as manure, and should like to turn it to some 
better account. There is no doubt that the bees col- 
lect the pollen or bread for food for their young. One 
cirenmstance in particular confirms mo in this belief. 
When a hive loses its queen, and is not supplied with 
one, there is of course no brood, but if there is plenty 
of bees, nearly every cell will be two-thirds full of 
bread, and finished out with honey and sealed over. 
The comb looks very well outside, but it is disagreea- 
ble to eat in this condition, and it is impossible to sepa- 
rate all the honey from it, and I have never been able 
to get out all the wax. 

I have had two Or three young swarms lose their 
queen a few days after being hived, and they filled the 
hive nearly full of what appeared to be very nice honey ; 
but a person taking it for such would be greatly mis- 
taken — it is as much bitter as sweet. 

Other theories have been advanced which are con- 
trary to my experience, but the objections would lead 
to little practical utility, and I shall say nothing of 
them hero. I did intend to have said something on 
econonly in the construction of bee-hives, but have not 
room. CoxtackUf N. T,j 1847. M. Qitinbt. 
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RUNNING OUT OF VARIETIES— CHANGE OF SEED. 



We have often spoken in reference to this subject. 
Still there is no doubt many entertain the idea that va- 
rieties of grain, vegetables, and fruits, have their pe- 
riods of existence. Another idea, akin to this is, that 
it is necessary to '^ change seed '' — that a kind of corn, 
potatoes, or other vegetables, naturally tends to de- 
generate, when its cultivation is continued on the same 
farm; and that to insure the best crops, seed must oc- 
casionally be procured from a distance. We believe 
that the reverse of this is true — that the tendency is to 
naturalize on every spot of earth those species and va- 
rieties best adapted to the situation and circumstances. 
Man, it is true, may counteract this effort of nature by 
modes of propagation adverse to the principle. The 
natural course would be to encourage and continue 
those plants which had best adapted themselves to the 
location, and which would from generation to genera- 
^ tion produce the most perfect seed and the most vigo- 
rous stock. Man, instead of this, sows the seed per- 
haps, of those plants which are least perfect, and 
which, in consequence, produce a degenerate stock, 
declining still more with each generation; 

It should be the aim of every farmer to procure in 
the first instance, those kinds of grain or vegetables, 
which, from their known character, would be most 
likely to succeed on his land; and then to select seed 
from those particular plants or stocks which are found 
in the greatest perfection. Let this course be strictly 
and constantly followed, and no change made, (unless 
as a mere experiment on a small scale,) till it is cer" 
tain that a better kind can be substituted. 

We lately met with some striking facts in reference 
to this subject, in an article written bv Joseph Cooper, 
of Cooper's Point, New Jersey, and published in the 
Memoirs of the Pennsylvania JSgriadtural Society. 
The article was written in 1799, and shortly after its 
appearance in this country, it was re-published in 
Europe, where it received much attention. Mr. Coopeh 
was led by his own experience and observation, con- 
tinued through more than forty years, to repudiate the 
idea — " that changing seeds, roots, and plants, to dis- 
tant places, or different soils or climates, is beneflcial 
to agriculture." He says — 

" In or about the year 1746, my father procured 
the seeds of the long early squash, which have been 
kept on the farm ever since without changing, and are 
novr far preferable to what they were at first. Our 
early peas were procured from London the spring be- 
fore Braddock's defeat, (1756,) and have been planted 
successively every season since, on the same place. 
They have not been changed, and are now preferable 
to what they were when first obtained. The seed of 
our asparagus was procured from New-Tork in 1762, 
and since that time I have not planted a seed except 
what grew on my beds; and by selecting the se^ from 
the largest stalks, I have improved it greatly. A com- 
plaint is very general that potatoes of every kind de- 
generate, at which I am not surprised, when the most 
proper means to produce that efi*ect are constantly 
practiced, to wit: using or selling the best, and plant- 
ing the refuse ; by which means almost the whole of 
those planted are most degenerated. This consideration 
induced me to try an opposite method. Having often 
observed that some plants or vines produced potatoes 
larger, better shaped, and in greater abundance than 
others, without any apparent reason except the opera- 
tion of nature, it induced me to save a quantity from 
such only for planting the ensuing season; and I was 



highly gratified in finding their production exceed that 
of others of the same kind planted at the same time, 
and with every equal advantage. By continuing the 
practice, I am satisfied I have been fully compensated 
for all the additional trouble." 

Mr. CooPEK also states that about the year 1772, he 
received a few grains of a small kind of Indian corn, 
said to have come originally from Guinea, and to have 
the habit of bearing eight to ten ears on a stalk. 
The corn was planted, and the ears were of a very 
small size, small kernel, and but little ripened before 
frost. He saved some of the largest and earliest, and 
the next season planted them between rows of a larger 
and earlier kind. He saved seeds from stalks that 
produced the greatest number of the largest ears, and 
were the yifjt to rtpen, which he planted the ensuing 
season, and he found the product superior in quantity 
and quality to any he had ever before raised. He con- 
tinned to plant that kind of corn, always being careful 
to select the seed, and it proved so valuable that he 
never changed it. He gathered the seed in the field, 
selecting the earliest and best ears — or rather, select- 
ing from stalks containing the greatest number of good 
ears. 

He mentions also a striking example in regard to 
melons. He received from (Georgia some seeds of a 
kind of water-melon represented to be of superior qua- 
lity. He says — '' knowing that seed from vegetables 
which had grown in more southern climates required a 
longer summer than that produced here, I gave them 
the roost favorable situation, and used glasses to bring 
them forward, yet very few ripened to perfection; but 
finding them to be as excellent in quality as described, I 
saved seed from those first ripe, and by c(^tinuing that 
practice four or five years, they became as early melons 
as I ever had." . 

A similar instance in regard to the naturalization of 
melons came within the knowledge of the writer. 
Several years since, a gentleman near Zanesville, Ohio, 
brought from the southern part of Virginia some seeds 
of a choice variety of water-melon. The kind had been 
cultivated in the neighborhood from which the seeds 
were taken with great care, and kept entirely free 
from any intermixture for fifty years. The new loca- 
tion afforded a season hardly long enough for their full 
maturity, but by taking care to select the earliest, the 
variety became in a few years adapted to the dimate, 
and our friend became noted for the finest water-melons 
ever known in the region. 

Bite or a Mad-Doo. — To prevent all dangef of 
this terrible disease, cauterize the wound thoroughly 
with lunar caustic, introducing it most effectually tm 
every part of the wound, and enlarging the wound if 
necessary. An eschar is soon formed, which sloughs 
away, carrying off* the poison, which never immediate- 
ly penetrates the system. A second application en- 
sures more complete safety. The celebrated author of 
Yooatt on the Dog, was many times bitten in his life, 
but always cured himself in this way. 

Good Black Ink. — I lb. of nut-galls; 3 oz. of gum 
arabic; 3 oz. of copperas. Soak the nut-galls in 3 
pints of rain-water ; the gum arabic in half a pint of 
warm rain-water; the copperas in another half pint; 
let them stand separately 48 hougs, and then mix them, 
and the ink is made. This is the recipe of Prof. 
WEBSTER, of Harvard University. 
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AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY OF EUROPE. 



NOTES OP A TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND AND WALES- 



Wales. — The appearance of Wales is far different 
from that of England. On approaching it from sea, 
its lofty mountains/ Snowden and Penmaen-Maur, and 
other bold cliffs, are very picturesque, but give little 
indication of the d^ightful associations which the 
traveller witnesses in passing through the country. 
The mountains, half clad in rolling vapors, assume a 
picturesque grandeur, add few countries can produce 
more glorious mountain scenery than is exhibited in 
Wales. The mountains are generally half concealed 
in mists, upon which, as the sunbeams fall, they as- 
same hues of the most brilliant nature, which contrast 
finely with the lofty mountains, round whioh they play 
in never ending variety. 

The most convenient access to North Wales, is from 
Liverpool, by steam- packets, which ply daily, to Menai 
Bridge. The passas^e down the river Mersey, gives a 
fine view of the spacious docks, and extensive piers and 
quays of Liverpool, covered with the multitude of peo- 
ple from every clime. On the opposite side of the 
river is the new and flourishing town of Birkenhead, 
with its newly erected spacious docks, which are des- 
tined to become formidable rivals to Liverpool. The 
scenery here is very fine, and the appearance of this 
newly erected and flourishing town is much more like 
our American towns than most of those we saw in 
England. As the steamer glides past the Cheshire 
coast, you pass Rockfort, which commands the en- 
trance into Liverpool. This is a very finely construct- 
ed circular fort, mounting about 25 pieces of cannon, 
all mounted so as to be used with great effect upon ves- 
sels approaching the mouth of the Hver. Near the 
fort is a light-house called the Rock-light, whioh has a 
revolving light, with 3 different li^^hts — deep red, 
bright red, and white, exhibited in about 2^ minutes. 
The Cheshire and Welsh coast, along which the steam- 
er proceeds, is studded with villages and signal sta- 
tions, and on the highest elevations are discovered the 
telegraphic stations from Liverpool to Holyhead, about 
80 miles — stations 8 to 10 miles distant — worked by 
arms — ^and intelligence communicated in about 10 mi- 
nutes. Intelligence of vessels arriving — state of the 
weather, &o. Steam tugs are sent down from Liver- 
pool to bring up the packets as they are telegraphed. 

The floating light, which is a vessel firmly moored 
in the channel, contains a beacon light, hoisted at its 
mast head at night, to guide vessels from the shoals, 
with which the mouth of the Mersey abounds, is in 
sight. We pass the great Ouns Head, whioh is the 
most striking object; it juts out from the main land, 
and looks like a large mountain in the soa. It is con- 
nected, however, with the main land by a low valley. 
The head can be seen a distance of 30 miles, and as 
you approach it, it becomes terrific — and especially to 
the mariner in a storm from the northwest — and manv 
a brave and hardy crew have found their graves at its 
base. Near the top of Ouns Head, and in the midst 
nf a pasture where the small Welsh sheep, so .famous 
for their superior mutton, are observed, (not larger to 
* appearance from the steamer, than small lambs.) is 
discovered a church, surrounded with a small enclo- 
Mre. No habitation is perceptible in its vicinity; yet 
I was told there were hundreds of people from the op- 
posite side of the head attended worship here on the 
sabbath. Here is one of the finest prospects that can 
be imagined. 



The river and valley of Conway is next seen. Con- 
way is a perfect walled town, though very small. Its 
situation, on the rising ground from the river, is very 
fine; though after passing the walls into the town its 
beauty vanishes, as it is very inferior. It has one of 
the most magnificent ruinated castles in the kingdom. 
It was erected by King Edward the 1st, in 1284 — ^was 
calculated to hold 2000 men — and is now a most at- 
tractive ruin, — still in considerable preservation. The 
court-yard, and most of the rooms are entire; a portion 
only of one side of the wall being gone. The appear- 
ance of the castle from a distance is very fine. There 
is a suspension bridge here, built about 20 years ago, 
and the new railroad from Chester to Holyhead, passes 
by the tower, under the walls of the town. Soon after 
passing the mouth of the Conway, the steamer brings 
you alongside Penmsn-Maur, the termination of the 
Carnarvonshire mountains, 1550 feet above the level 
of the sea, and on its side is seen the great mail road 
between Conway and Bangor. Soon after passing 
through Beaumaris Bay, the town of Beaumaris, the 
county town of Anglesea, with its fine castle, appears, 
with Bangor on the opposite side of the bay; and hero 
is first seen the Grand Menai suspension bridge, which 
is the admiration and wonder of the thousands who 
have viewed it. The plan of the present bridge, on 
the suspension principle, was adopted in 1818. It con- 
sists of an opening of 500 feet between the points of 
suspension, and there are in addition 7 arches — four on 
the Anglesea coast, and three on the other of sixty 
feet span each; making the whole bridge 910 feet long. 
There are two road ways, with a foot path in the cen- 
tre. It was commenced in 1820, and completed in 
1826. The suspension chains consist of four strong 
iron cables — perpendicular iron rods, five feet apart, 
supporters of the road-way. The largest vessels pass 
under the bridge without difficulty. The fastenings of 
these ponderous chains in the rocks are shown, and are 
worth examination. The bridge is so firm that car- 
riages pass over it at full speed, without any percepti- 
ble effect. 

The expense of this bridge was not far from 60,000 
pounds sterling. It is a most splendid structure, 
evincing the triumph of the mechanic arts. Previous 
to its erection, the intercourse between Anglesea and 
Carnarvonshire was by boats, and the cattle from An- 
glesea passed over by swimming across the strait. 
Frequently they were carried far down into the bay, 
but few if any were lost. 

From the bridge you view a fine monument erected 
to the Marquis of Anglesea on his estate, to commemo- 
rate his services at the battle of Waterloo, where he 
lost a leg. He still lives, and is extremely popular 
with his Welsh connection, though I believe he cannot 
speak a word of the language. His country residence 
here, and his estate, give evidence of his care and at- 
tention to its proper management, both for the beneflt 
of himself and his tenants. He is everywhere spoken 
of in terms of the highest respect and enthusiasm, j 
have no doubt from what I heard of him, both in Wales 
and in London, that he is justly entitled to the good 
opinion expressed of him, and that if his example was 
more frequently followed, much of the misery which 
prevails among the farming population would be 
avoided. 

The appearance of Anglesea, as well as Carnarvon- 
shire, is very different from England. The numerous 
mountains and lesser elevations afford far less tillable 
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land than is to be found in most parts of England. In 
many parts there is a want of that neatness and care 
which so generallj prevails in England. Still most of 
the land is under a very fair state of cultivation, and 
many of the tenant farmers are wealthy, and have as 
many comforts and conveniences as can be found in any 
part of the kingdom. H. 

RURAL NOTICES ABROAD— Bt Ik. Makvel. 

• • «• « • 

WiKES or France, (Continued.) — Champagne. — 
The town of Eperiiay is near the centre of that district 
which furnishes the Champagne wines. The soil rests 
generally upon lime stone, and is in many parts but a 
loose marl. 

The high road from Paris to Metz, (east by north 
from the capital,) passes through many of the esteemed 
vineyards. Toward Rbeims, is the high country where 
is made most of the red wine, (vins de la montagne.) 

The system of cultivation is the same that obtains 
in other vineyards. The grape from which is made 
the best known sorts, along the Marne, is small and 
exceedingly sweet, and very much affected in product 
by the season. The vintage is later by a fortnight or 
more than in other vineyards. The bottling takes 
place in the spring following the vintage; and the 
sweet taste possessed by most champagnes is given by 
the addition of sugar dissolved in wine. If this liqueur 
or syrup be formed of red wine, it gives the pink tinge 
belonging to so called pink champagne. The taste of 
the wines is very much altered, and not unfrequently 
much improved, by judicious mixtures. More or less 
of liqueur is added, as the vintage may be intended for 
home or foreign consumption — ^for the Russian or Eng- 
lish market. 

Every season has its own reputation as producer of 
good or bad wine. Hence the favorite date of 1842, 
known over Europe as a superior year. And it is pro- 
bable that the wine of 1842 will last for a century to 
come. Nor is there a system of counterfeiting in date 
only, but also in name. A tenth part of all the cham- 
pagne made is lost annually by breakage. It is need- 
less to say that the loss is more than made up by 
sweetening and carbonating the cheaper white wines 
of France, and the stocks of the Rhine. 

A company of large capital exists in Paris for mak- 
ing Champagne from the poorest Chablis. It is sweet- 
ened, charged with gas, bottled, labelled, and ready 
for market in an hour after leaving its quiescent state 
ot vin ordinaire. The drink, however, is palatable — 
vinous — eflfervescing — bears a good price — is slightly 
intoxicating — does not cloy the appetite, and so an- 
swers all the ends of all those tavern keepers and 
tavern loungers who are both honest and ignorant. 

Nor is this all of counterfeiting. Champagne, or 
what passes for Champagne, is also made from apples, 
and gooseberries, and beets, and I know not what be- 
side; so that the chances of procuring in one of our 
western inns, a bottle which has actually lain in the 
chalk cellars of Epernay, and been tilted day after 
day by the wine watchers of Madame Cliquet, and dis- 
gorg^ of sediment, and refilled, and 0avored, and new 
corked, and escaped the season of bursting, and the 
English merchant, and the French trader, and the Rus- 
sian prince, and the German landlord — are almost in- 
finitesimal. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent of the vine- 
yards, from the fact that a single proprietor expends 
$25,000 a year for corks alone. The annual average 
product of all the vineyards in the Champagne district, 
is fifty millions of bottles. Of this number, nearly half 
goes every year to Russia; England has of course a 
lion's share; Germany boasts of nearly as much; there 
is plenty to be found in Italy — as much more at Mad- 
tid; the French drink of course oocasionally, and 



America and the Indies are noway behind the others 
in claim. 

Vineyards of the Rhine. — There are vecy pretty 
stories told by many of the tourists, of the vineyards 
along the Rhine; — of baskets filled with earth, lodged 
in crevices of the rocky banks — which baskets of earth 
nourish vines that trail their purple clusters all down 
the difls. Such stories are to be taken with some ex- 
ceptions. There are, indeed, here and there upon the 
west bank, little shelves of rock, where earth is scanty, 
and where more has been deposited, and retained in its 
place by pikes of wood, interlaced sometimes with 
osier, and there grows on them a short stumpy vine, 
close trimmed, and bearing not many clusters, or large, 
but fruit yielding superior wine. Nor is it because the 
banks of the Rhine are so valuable agriculturally, that 
this care is taken of a little soil. \ had expected, in- 
deed, from the stories I had heard, to see every foot 
garnished with well repaying toil; but instead, were 
acres and aores almost waste, or fed upon by scraggy- 
limbed cows, or goats, and half covered with brush. 
These banks too sloped to the water, but unfortunately 
did not possess that particular exposure, or quality of 
soil, requisite to make the wine; and a single foot of 
that so cautiously cherished under one cliff, might be 
worth an acre on the opposite bank. 

I do no* object to the basket stories that they lack 
interest, or, indeed, have not enough of plausibility — 
but that they give an incorrect agricultural idea of, 
the country. 

The vine culture is much the same in Germany as in 
France. Particular localities furnish a choice vintage, 
and an adjoining field fui'nishes a worthless crop. Tha 
best wines are grown upon the immediate banks of the 
river;— the most noticeable vineyards are perhaps those 
upon the rocks opposite Remagen, and at Assman- 
shanson. They are found upon ledges, of but a few 
feet in width, and on the precipices opposite Remagen 
are in fact sustained in their crevices by osier work 
alone. 

The vintage is later than in France, frequently so 
late as in November. The famous vineyard of Johan- 
nisberg is in full view of the river — a slaty yellowish 
soil, with vines of yellow sickly color. Its extent is 
only 62 acres, and it is attended with the utmost care. 
Its product, in good years, is 50,000 bottles — valued 
at nearly as many dollars ! I need hardly say that it 
is the wine of princes and noble families ; — that even 
the smallest quantity of the most indifferent vintage 
rarely finds its way into the market. The absurdity, 
therefore, of those small tavern keepers who put Joan- 
nisberg on their wine bills is only less pitiable than the 
ignorance of those who order it. 

Rust iir Wheat. — The Maine Farmer doubts that 
fungi are the cause of rust in wheat. He thinks the 
epidermis bursts, the sap runs out, and the seeds of 
the fungi then lodge in it and grow. The use of a 
powerful achromatic microscope would convince him 
that this opinion is error; for by it the clear, distinct, 
and regularly formed fungus plants are not only seen, 
but their thickly crowded, rounded heads are most 
clearly discovered through the transparent coat, while 
it is swelling upward from the pressure of their growth, 
and before it has burst open. 

Preparing tor Wheat. — Recent experiments in- 
dicate, that instead of plowing three times for wheat, 
as is usual with summer fallows, it is much better to 
plow but once; provided the work is done in the best 
manner, that is, very deep, and with very narrow 
slices. The time when this work is done is not essen- 
tial — the cultivator is used solely for clearing tha 
weeds and covering the seed. The success has been 
complete — but it may not be so well adapted to clays. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SEASON 1847. 



The springr opened late — the weather continatng so 
cold till May that vegetation made little or no pro* 
gress. In fact, it was not till the 20th of June that 
Indian corn and other plants requirinji^ a high degree 
of heat began to grow vigoronsly, in this latitude. Bat 
the lateness of the season was in one respect favora* 
ble — it retarded the foliage of trees till so late a pe- 
nod that there was no frost after the blossoms ap- 
peared. In conseqnence of this, the tender fruits— 
peaches, for instance — ^were more abundant in the 
northern part of the country than they had been for 
many years. For four or five weeks from the 20th of 
June, the temperature was steadily warm, and daring 
this time so rapid an advance was made by crops in gene- 
ral, that they experienced no material check from seve- 
ral days of unseasonably cool weather, which occurred 
towards the latter part of July. August was for the 
most part only moderately warm. The fore part of 
September was favorable — there being no frost to af- 
fect vegetation till the 15th, by which time crops were 
generally so far matured as to suffer no injury. 

As to moisture, different sections have been very 
differently affected; the clouds have been exceeding- 
ly capricious; for while the greater portion of the 
country has been rather unusually favored with sea- 
sonable rains, certain neighborhoods have been visited 
with very severe drouth. The variation has sometimes 
taken place in a striking manner. In some cases the 
districts that have suffered from drouth were quite 
limited in extent and surrounded by others which have 
had plenty of rain. In general, however, the drouth 
has occurred in narrow tracts extending nearly south- 
west and north-east. In this vicinity, there was suffi- 
cient rain through most of the season, and we believe 
the same remark may be made in regard to the vicini- 
ty of New- York, and the most southern part of the 
state generally; but between the two points named, 
viz., at Newburgh, and to the southwest of that place, 
a deficiency of moisture lessened the yield of most crops 
to a serious degree. 

The groMt or hay crop, taking the oountry together, 
was probably a full average one. There were defi- 
ciencies in some sections from the grass having been 
winter-killed, and in others from drouth. 

Wheat f notwithstanding its unfavorable appearance 
In the early part of the season, gave, with few excep- 
tions, about a middling yield; and from the large ex- 
tent of ground occupied by the crop, the aggregate 
amount of this grain produced in the country, is pro- 
bably not less than in any former year. In some sec- 
tions the crop was considerably winter-killed, and it 
suffered in the west by the fly. Spring wheat, which 
was sown to some extent where the winter variety 
failed, and which is considerably cultivated in the nor- 
thern section of this country and in the Canadas, 
generally yielded well. 

RyBf barley J oaisj and buckwheat, gave their usual 
returns. The latter crop is spoken of as particularly 
good in quantity and quality. All the small grains 
were generally secured in good order. 

Indian com — which it has been said, '' forms the 
back bone of our husbandry," and it might have been 
added, of the people, too, in a great degree — has given 
9k full crop. It will be remembered that this grain 
was, the last winter and spring, in great demand, and 
brought high prices for exportation to the British 
islands. This circumsitance induced farmers in the 
eastern part of the country to plant very largely of this 



crop the present year. The prodaot has been satis* 
factory, and we trust there will be no cause of com- 
plaint on the score of profits; but it should not be for- 
gotten that the high prices of last year were occa- 
sioned by an almost un|>recedented scarcity of bread- 
stuffs in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and with the 
good crops which have there, as well as on the conti- 
nent of Europe been obtained the present year, no such 
extraordinary demand can be expected to arise. Still 
the article has now been fairly brought into use in th« 
countries mentioned; and from our improved modes of 
preparing the grain by kiln-drying, and the nice man- 
ner which is adopted of putting up the meal, it may be 
confidently expected that its consumption will .con- 
tinue, and that it vrill after a while be generally es- 
teemed. In every view of the case we think there is 
a better prospect of opening a permanent and profita- 
ble trade with England in Indian corn, than with any 
other article of breadstuffs; because it cannot be suc- 
cessfully produced there, and is not much cultivated in 
any of the European countries, though wheat is grown 
largely by all those countries, and many of them have 
usually a large surplus for exportation. 

Of the potato crop we hardly know what to say. It 
was planted to a great extent in all sections accessible 
to the large eastern markets. The tubers vegetated 
well, the vines grew vigorously and appeared perfectly 
healthy in this vicinity till the latter part of August. At 
that time the blight made its appearance, killing the 
tops and turning them black in the space of a few days, 
and shortly after the tubers began to rot. We are 
unable to state the extent of the disease as compared 
with former years. From what we have heard, it ap- 
pears to have occasioned more damage in the eastern 
part of the country and in this state than heretofore. 

In regard to the cause, prevention, or cure of the 
disease, we are not aware that any new light has been 
obtained the present season. If anything has been ad- 
ded to the general stock of knowledge by another 
year's experience, it is that all the nostrum and quack 
remedies which have been put forth in regard to the 
subject are worthless. 

It will be noticed that the blight which precedes the 
rot, came on about a month later the present season 
than in 1846. From this circumstance, and the healthy 
appearance, up to a late period, of the crop of the pre- 
sent year, great hopes were entertained of its ex- 
emption from attack. 

In regard to the greaterliability of some kinds to rot, 
the same evidences have appeared this season as for- 
merly. From the accounts we receive, the Mercers, 
(" Neshannocks '' or '' Chenangoes,'') suffer most, and 
next to this variety the Carters: 

We have heard of several instances where early kinds 
planted on favorable soil, early in the season, got fully 
matured, so that the vines had died naturally, at the time 
the blight occurred. In such instances we believe the 
crop has remained sound; though on the same farms, 
the same kinds that were planted so late that the vines 
were killed by the blight, have rotted to a great extent. 

Wool MANtrrACTtrnE. — The Middlesex company 
at Lowell, daily consume about six thousand pounds of 
wool. The company has already purchased of the 
present year's clip, nearly tv)0 million pounds. 

TtTE Potato Rot is making fearful ravages in 
several parts of Ohio — from three-fourths to nine-tenths 
being already destroyed in some neighborhoods. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

TbAHSACTIORS OV TU BliMACHVSKTTS HOKTICTTLTUKAL SoCtSTT, 

tM the yean 1813, 4, 5, 0; to which is added the Addren de. 

livered before the Societjon the Iffih of Haj, 1845, at the dedi. 

cation of their hall. 

This wealthy, influential, and useful Society was in- 
corporated in 1829. It has been the instrument of 
awakening a great interest in the culture of fruits, and 
has been the cause of important improvement, not only 
im horticulture, but in the general embellishment of 
the country and cotmtry residences. Besides the good 
it has accomplished in the pursuit of its legitimate ob- 
jects, the public is indebted to this society for the 
foundation and improvement of the Moiut Auburn 
Cemetery, an object of cherished interest to the people 
of Boston and vicinity. The '' Transactions" contain 
the principal doings of the Society since its organiza- 
tion. The mechimical execution of the work is highly 
creditable to Uie publishers^ Messrs. Button & Wxkt- 
woftTH, Boston. 

BwsAm'a HrpaAVUca jjrn BfxcBAince ; a deecriptive aceotmt 

of Hydraolio and other Machines for RaiffinK Water, ancient and 

modern, with obeeivatioM on various snlirjectB connected with 

the Mechanic Arts ; including the progressive development of 

the Steam Engine : in Five Books, illustrated hj nearly three 

hundred engravings : By Thomas Ewbank. 

Messrs. Gaeklet & McElkath, of New*Tork, have 

oommenoed the republication of this work, which they 

propose to oomplete in eight numbers, at twenty-five 

cents each. We have received the first number, which 

is got up in excellent style. The engravings are very 

neat, and convey correct ideas of the objects they are 

intended to represent. The work has the reputation 

of being the best extant, which treats of hydraulics 

and mechanics. 

The Commeree and Navigation of the Valley of the Mississippi ; 
and also that a^ipertaining to the City of St. Louis : considered 
with reference to the improvenent by the General Government, of 
the Mississippi river and its tributaries ; being a Report prepared 
by authority of the Delegates firom the city of St. Louis for the use 
of the Chicago Convention of July ff, 1847. 

This pamphlet of thirty-two pages, embraces a 
striking exposition of the immense natural resources, 
present business, and important future prospects of the 
Great Yaliey of the West. We have seldom seen so 
many valuable statistical facts compiled in so small a 
space. 

In the increase of population, business, and wealth, 
the world probably aiisrords no parallel to the Misiis- 
sippt valley. We are informed that at the first census, 
in 1790, the population of this valley " did not exceed 
200,000. Is 1800, it had increased to about 560,000; 
Sn 1810, to 1,370,000; in 1820, to 2,680,000; in 1830, 
to 4,190,000; in 1840, to 6,370; and in 1847, acoor- 
ding to the preceding average ratio of increase, it ex- 
ceeds 10,620,000. In the year 1860, according to 
such ratio, it will exceed twelve millions, and be about 
equal to the population of all the Atlantic States.'' 

In regard to the early navigation of the Mississippi, 
we are told that the first appearance of a keel boat on 
this stream, above the mouth of the Ohio, was in 1751, 
** when a fieet of boats commanded by Bossu, a cap- 
tain of French Marines, ascended as far as Fort Char- 
tres." One of these boats is said to have " run against 
a tree," which burst the boat and let in such a quantity 
of water that it sunk in an hour's time." This is sup- 
posed to hlive been the first boat snagged on the Mis- 
sissippi. ** From three to four months was the time 
consumed at this period, and for many years after- 
ward, in a voyage firom New Oleana to the settlement 
in the vicinity of St. Louis; a voyage occupying a 
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steamboat in 1819 twenty-seven days, but which of 
late has been accomplished in less than four days !" 
Steam navigation on the Mississippi was commenced 
in 1817. *' In 1834, the number of steamboats on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, was 230, and their ton- 
nage equal to about 39,000. In 1840, the number 
was 285, with a tonnage of 49,800. In 1842, the 
number was 450, and estimating their burthen at an 
average of 200 tons each, their tonnage was 90,000. 
In 1843, the number was estimated at 572; tonnage 
134,400. In addition to the steamboats, there are es- 
timated to be employed on the same rivers, about 
4,000 keel and flat-boats." 

The receipts at New Orleans from the upper cotu- 
try, for the year 1846, are put down at $77,193,464. 

The following table shows the length of steamboat 

navigation on the principal rivers of the west: 

Mississippij from the Onlf to St. Anthony's Falls,. 2.900 miles. 

MiMoun, rrom its mouth to the foot of the Rapids,. 3,000 ** 

Red River, to head of Navigation, 1,100 " 

Ohio, to Piusbuigh, 1,000 " 

Arkansas, to mouths of the Neosho and VenligriSf . 690 '* 

Tennessee, to Chattanooga, 485 ** 

Wabash, to Lafayette, 300 ^ 

Illinois, to Ottawa, 350 ** 

Cumberland, to Nashville, 900 ** 

Osage 900 ** 

" A steamboat leaving Pittsburgh, and going to New Orleam 
and being there chartered to go up the Mississippi as high as the* 
Rapids, and thence retuniiog to Pittsburgh, will perform a regular 
vovage of about 8,450 miles, a distance nearly equal to crossing the 
Atlantic three times." 

The Physiology of ]>igestion, with Experiments on the Gastric 
Juice : by Wiixxum BxAVBCoirr, M. D., Burgeon In the U. 8. 
Army, decond Edition; published by Ck^uhcst Goonaxcn, 
Burlington, Vt. 

This work comprises an account of some of the most 
carious and instructive experiments which have ever 
been made on the physiology of Digestion. These ex- 
periments were made in t/ie ttomach qf a living and 
healthy manf who, by the accidental discharge of a 
musket, received a wound which opened the stomach, 
and which never entirely closed. Through this aper- 
ture, the process of digestion could be observed and 
actually teen. Different substances were at various 
times introduced into the stomach through the opening, 
and having remained there for different lengths of time, 
were withdrawn, and the change which tbey had un- 
dergone carefully noted. The ga$trie juice was in 
several instances taken from the stomach, and many 
interesting experiments made with it in regard to its 
eflect on articles of food. These experiments extended 
through a period of several years, and were made n»> 
der the observation of many distinguished physicians 
and men of science. The book concludes with a sum- 
mary of inferences deduced from the experiments and 
observations. Some of the most important of these in- 
ferences are as follows: 

That animal and fartfiaceoui aliments are more easy 
of digestion than vegetable. 

That the susceptibility of digestion does not, how- 
ever, depend altogether upon nahiral or chemical dis- 
tinctions. 

That digestion is facilitated by mintUeneee of dintion 
and tendemese ot fibre, and retarded by opposite qua- 
lities. 

That the ultimate principles of aliment are always 
the same, from whatever food they may be obtained. 

That the quantity of food generally taken, is more 
than the wants of the system require; and that sutk 
excess, if persevered in, generally produces, not only 
functional aberration, but disease of the coats of the 
stomach. 

That bulkf as well as nutrimentf is necessary to the 
articles of diet. 

That oUy food is difficult of digestion, though it 
tains a large proportion of the nutrient principles. 
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That the time required for the dij^estion of food is 
▼ariousi depending upon the quantity and quality of 
the food, utate of the stomachi &o.; but that the time 
ordinarily required for the disposal of a moderate meal 
of the fibrous parts of meat , with bread , &o., is from 
three to three and a half hours. 

That stimulating condiments are injurious to the 
healthy stomach. 

That the use of ardent spirits alwayt produces disease 
of the stomach, if persevered in. 

That the natural temperature of the stomach is 100 
deg. Fahrenheit. 

That exercise elevatti the temperature; and that 
sleep or rest in a recumbent position, depressee it. 

That the agent of chymification is the gastric juice. 

That it acts as a solvent of food, and alters its pro- 
perties. 

That it contains free muriatic acid and some other 
aoti^e chemical principles. . 

That gentle exercise facilitates the digestion of 
food. 

That the motions of the stomach produce a constant 
churning of its contentSi and admixture of food and 
gastric juice. 

That these motions are in two directions, transverse- 
ly and longitndinallv. 

That no other fluid produces the same effect on food 
that gastric juice does ^ and that it is th6 only solvent 
of aliment. 

This book may not be entirely new to all our read- 
ers, as it is several years since the first edition was 
published; but we recommend it as an interesting and 
mstructive work to such as are not already familiar 
with the subject on which it treats. A few copies for 
sal^ at this office. 

AGE OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 



It is generally supposed that the age of cattle and 
sheep can be accurately determined by the teeth, till 
after they are five years old. These animals, as near- 
ly every farmer knows, have at their birth, or shortly 
afterwards, eight incisor or front teeth in the lower 
jaw, called milk teeth, which at various periods fall out 
and are replaced by others called permanent teeth. 
The oonunon theory in relation to this change is, that 
the two centre teeth are dropped soon after the animal 
is a year old, and are followed by two permanent teeth 
which reach their full size about the time the animal 
is two years old; that two other milk teeth, (one on 
each side of the two permanent teeth which first ap- 
pear,) are dropped each succeeding- year, and are fol- 
lowed by permanent ones, till all the milk teeth are 
gone, and the animal becomes* ''full mouthed,^' as it is 
called, at five years old. 

Observation long since convinced us that this rule 
does not afford a sure criterion of the age of these ani- 
mals. We have known several instances where cattle 
and sheep were, from their teeth, supposed to be from 
one to two years older than they really were. The cir- 
cumstance has frequently led to difficulty, especially in 
awarding premiums, the idea, being entertained that 
there was some mistake or intend^ deception in re- 
gard to the age. 

A few years ago, an individual in the state of Ohio, 
purchased of a highly respectable breeder in New- 
York, a fine three-year-old Durham bull. On his ar- 
rival in Ohio, he was exhibited at a cattle-show, where 
he was examined by many persons, several of whom, 
on looking at his teeth, declared him to be five years 
old. It was in vain that a certificate, in the hand- 
writing of the breeder was shown, stating him to be 
but three years old — it would not satisfy the critics, 
who insisted that there had either been collusion in re- 



gard to the bull's age, or else the purchasier had '' got 
YankeedJ* Yet the testimony of the breeder, we pre- 
sume, would have been regarded as sufficient in a court 
of law, to establish the fact of the animal being but 
three years old; and there was nothing, except the ap- 
pearance of the teeth, to indicate that he was older. 

Cases of the same Icind might be cited in regard to 
sheep ; and several farmers and breeders have assured 
us that good or bad feeding will frequently cause a va- 
riation of a year in the appearance of their teeth. 

A French veterinary journal has lately brought out 
some valuable facts in relation to this subject. It ap- 
pears that on the 16th of April, 1846, an agent of the 
government purchased a two-year-old Durham bull, at 
the dairy of the Royal Stud, at Pin. Shortly after the 
purchase, tb'e bull was exhibited for a premium, but 
the judges refused to award him the prize, it having 
been specifiisd that the animal should- be but two years 
old, and they, believing- this one to be four years old 
and upwards, as he* bed all his permanent teeth. The 
decision, as may well be supposed, created some stir, 
and to settle the point in dispute, letters were ad- 
dressed respectively, to the Directors of the Royal 
Dairy at Pin and Poussery, oontaining the following 
questions: 

'M. Are there in the dairy over which yon preside, 
cows or bulls which have cut the whole of their per- 
manent teeth prior to their fifth year, and how manyt 

2. Are there any which have cut all prior to their 
fourth year ? 

8. Are there any which have out their teeth ear- 
lier t 

4. At what medium age, according to your per- 
sonal observation, do Durham oxen, bulls especially , 
shed the whole of their milk teeth V 

The answers to these questions by each of the Direc- 
tors, showed that in each of the Royal Dairies there 
were ten animals, viz., at Pin, one bull and nine cows, 
and at Poussery, two bulls and eight cows, — which 
had cut the whole of their permanent teeth prior to 
their fifth year; that in the latter case all the animals 
had their permanent teeth prior to their fourth year, 
and that in the dairy at Pin, there were seven animals 
^-one bull and six cows — in the same case; that at 
Pin there were four cows, and at Poussery one bull, 
which had cut all their permanent teeth before they 
were three years old. A case of a cow at Poussery is 
mentioned, which at two years and seven months old, 
had six permanent teeth, and two months after, that 
is, at two years and nine months, had put out her cor- 
ner teeth, making the full number of permanent ones. 
The date of the birth of most of these animals is given, 
copied from the registers kept at the establishments, 
so that there is hardly a possibility that there could 
be any mistake. The Directors further state that the 
cattle of the Durham breed, kept at the dairies under 
their charge, usually shed the whole of their milk teeth 
between theif third and fourth years. 

The variation in the time at which cattle and sheep 
shed their first teeth, is attributable to two causes — 
the natural constitution of the animal, and- the manner 
in which it has been fed and reared. Some animals, 
from these causes, reach maturity much sooner than 
others, and their dental organs, sharing equally in the 
precocity of the system, exhibit the condition which 
belongs to those of older animals, which are longer in 
arriving at their full growth. 

We respectfully commend the above remarks to tlie 
attention of breeders of animals, confident that obser- 
vation will fully confirm the correctness of the conclu- 
sions put forth. 

Provide good shelter and proper food for all ani- 
mals. 
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THE CHERRT PLOM. 

Thc aboTB ii «. cat of the Cheny pinm, lometiiDM 
OBlled tbe Earlj Soarlsl, aod known in Europe as the 
Mjrobalan. Mr. DoimiKa dewiribeB tbii Trait in the 
HorlicviturUt at follows: 

■<The Ctaeny Plnm U not k hi);h-aavored fruit; itii 
«nlf what may be oalled one of pleu&nt flaTor. Bat 
it ii, we believe, the earlieit orplomij it rip«oa at a 
■eason when frnil of every kind U exoeedingly aoaroo. 
and it ii quite an ornamental as well ai aocsptable ad' 
dition to the deaert in the month of Jaly." 

It ii oooaidered a poor bearer; bat Mr. D. >t«tBS 
that Mr. fiAHtiiL SiETi, of Salem, N. J., htta adopted 
a method by which the « ariety ii made prodaotive, and 
be finda iu oaltare u a market fmit very profltable. 
He SDppoaea ita oanat non-prodaotiTeneai ia owing to 
too fcreat a prodnotion of teavea and wood. "He 
therefore,-' it ia laid, " traruplanU hia bearing trees 
every fire or aii yean. In Ifaia way, the over-luu- 
riance ia checked, and an abundant crop of fruit seta 
and ripena every year." It is italed thai Mr. R. sandi 
this kind of plnm to the Fbiladelphia market early in 
July, when it brinira from five to eight doUara per bu- 
ahel. Mr. DowHiNa taggeata that rool-pmntng, per- 
fiirraed every two ot three years, would answer the 
tame purposs as transplanting. 

Afplicatioit or Salt to Pluh Trkei. — On page 
355 of the present volame of the Cultivator, il is stated 
that Jodge Cheever had lost three plum trees from 
potting salt round tfaem. Last winter I had occasion 
to empty some fish barrels, and I directed the man la 
pat the contents roand some plnm trees thnt had not 
drown maeh the preriona season. He pat foar pails- 
Tal (the oommon painted pail,) round Itmr trees. The 
brine and salt logstbcr came in immediate contact 
with the body of each tree. I ahorlly attet saw the ' 



contmonieation of Mr. Shortleff in th« Horticalturist, 
and considered oar plum trees aa bad as dead. But 
they are worth a good many dead ones, and have made 
good shoots this season, some of which are two feet 
long. The trees were ael out in tbe spring of '46. 
It may be that the frozen state of tbe groond prevent- 
ed the salt and brine from penetrating, and allowed it 
to be washed sway before the opening of spring. H. 
W. CsoaBi. Eatton, Pa. 



BANKING UP THE TRUNKS OF TREES. 



As a subsoriber and yoang farmer, I take the liberty 
of applying to yoo for inibrmation respecting aome old 
trees, whose roots have become exposed by the wash- 
ing of the water along shore, and which I am now 
about to cover with fresh earth, «nd build a wall ti- 
prolMt the sea from making further inroade. On the 
principle that covering the base of a tree with earth 
daatroya it, I am apprehensive that tbe same may oceui 
where tbe roots have been so loDg exposed as in thi> 
ease, (say 10 or 15 years.) 

If the above query comes within the ranf^e of yoai 
experience, please inform me through the pages of 
the Cnltivstor, and add to the much valaable iuforma 
tion already obtained therefrom by 

Your obedient servant, D. L. Sotdam. 
Rbuahis. — A difierence between the roots and the 
Inuk of a tree, is, that while tbe roots, thoogh ooa- 
atantly immersed in water, will not absorb any more 
than tbe best healthy condition requirea; the bark of 
the tronk similarly situated, aoon becomes overcharged, 
tud unless relief is afforded, decay follows. In small 
trees, and in branches buried aa layers, this relief is 
obtained by the part itself gradually changing in ohk- 
r to that of a root. The older the tree becomee, 
lore tlowlf this change takes place, either from 
alBre of a trunk to a root, or vice versa. Hence 
?tx must be used in bankiag the earth high round 
the atema of large trees. 

The tine required to convert the large roots of a 
full grown tree to the Datura of the alem, is unknown 
to ua. It may be queationed whether in the cases 
above-mentioned, this change has yel been more than 
partial; if il has not fully taken place, the hazard of 
banking ap would be lessened. Jn order, however, to 
insure their safety, and to allow them gradually to 
assume their fonaer character, it may be prudent to 
place small alone or gravel in immediate contact with 
the roots as they are covered, which, though it may 
exclude the light, will permit the surface to remain 
dry during most of the lime, if an outlet below ia pro- 
vided for the drainage of these beds of stones or gravel- 
The Above inqoiry has been accidentally negleoted 
for a faw months. 

WiBTKR Apples ih Ohio. — In soulbem Ohio, a 
■election of good.keeping winter Bpplea appear to be 
needed, quite different from the old standanl sorts of 
New-England and New-Tork. The Baldwin, a good 
keeper in New-Engladd, is there only an autumn fruit. 
Would not the Newtown pippin. Northern Spy, Eng- 
lish Russet, and Tewkabury blush, prove good keeper* 
■ Ohio? 
PaoriTs or Fruit. — P. Barry, of the Genesee Far- 

BT, says that when in the garden of Geo. Hoadley, 
Esq., of Cleveland, the present season, tbe crop of a 
'ngie efaerry tree-was said for S10. The tree was 

even years old, and not larger than seven-year plaot- 

i trees at Rochester. 

The Nokwat Spruce. — Robert Nelson, of New- 
burypori, Mass., saya that nuiniirs is almost death to 
tbe Norway spruce, whioh is moat fond of sandy, or 
still better, of gravelly sail. 
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THE CULTIVATOR TO ITS READERS. 



The preseat number closes the Fourth Volume of the 
New Series of The Cultivatob, being the Fourteenth 
from its commencement j and according to our original 
terms, all tubtcriptionsj except such as are paid in ad- 
▼ance, toill expire vnth the year. We cannot permit the 
occasion to pass by, without tendering our acknowl- 
edgments to our numerous friends and patrons who 
have kept us company through the year, — those who 
have so efiectually aided us as contributors, and those 
who have so kindly assisted us in extending the circu- 
lation of our Journal. It has been a subject of grattt- 
lation to us, that notwithstanding the multiplication of 
agricultural journals, so many of our patrons have ad- 
hered to us for such a series of years, numbering, as 
we still do, among our stannchest friends and support- 
ers, many who enrolled themselves on our list, when we 
first commenced the old Genesee Farmer iu 1831 ; while 
the annual additions of new subscribers, ft6m every seo- 
fion of our extended territory, prove that our lAforts 
are not without the decided approval of the friends of 
improved agriculture everywhere; and now that the 
period of our mutual engagement is again closed, we 
are unwilling to part with any of our friends, and re- 
spectfully ask them to renew their subscriptions, and 
keep us company another year. We ask them, as soon 
as practicable, to authorise our Agent, or the Post- 
master, to forward us their names for the coming year. 

To our subscribers, and indeed to the agricultural 
public generally, the course and character of " The 
Cultivator," is too well known to need a word of ex- 
planation. Placed, by the unanimous consent of the 
farming community, at the head of the Agricultural 
Journals of this country, the extent and variety of iU 
contents, its list of contributors at home and abroad, 
unrivalled for numbers as well as for practical and sci- 
entific skill, the superiority of its practical execution, 
and the number and excellence of its illustrations on 
every subject connected with agriculture, have all con- 
tributed to render it a favorite with all classes inter- 
ested in the cnltivation of the soil. This elevated 
standing it will be the uninterrupted eflbrt of the con- 
ductors to maintain, and at no time has the means for 
doing this been more ample than at present. To ex- 
tend the means of knowledge; to inculcate correct 
theory and sound practice ; to furnish the refiecting 
with matter for thought, and the practical man with 
instruction immediately available, has been, and will 
continue to be, the great end of this periodical. 

We are anxious to extend, or even double, the pre- 
sent circulation of ** The Cctltivatoe," because we 
believe that the best interests of the oouatry would be 
promoted by such a result. But in doing this, we do 
not wish to interfere with, or occasion the lose of a 
single subscriber to any other agricultural paper. The 
field of labor before us is a broad one; and to all who 
are engaged in cultivating it, we cordially tender the 
right hand of fellowship, and wish them every sacceat. 
There cannot be less than two million families in the 
United States, who would be benefitted far beyond the 
expense, by the receipt of an agricultural paper; and 
yet, it is believed, it would be a large estimate to say 
that one hundred thousand copies of such periodicals 
are now circulated. It cannot, therelore, be doubted 
that there is ample room for the labors, and for an 
extension of the circulation of all. 

Our thanks are particularly due to Postmasters and 
to other gentlemen, in all parts of our country, who, 
foeling an interest in the success of our agrioolture, as 



the great source of national and individual prosperityi 
have kindly brought our work to the notice of their 
friends, and otherwise interested themselves in procur- 
ing subscribers. We respectfully ask a continuance of 
their kind offices. 



To CoRRKSPONDEirTs.— We should do great injustice 
to our feeKags, did we fitil to tender our heartfelt ac- 
knowledgments to our numeroua correspondents, by 
whose aid we have been enabled to give an interest and 
practical value to our pages, which could in no other 
wayha^ve been obtained. It will be seen, by the Index 
to our list of contributors, published with this number, 
that they amount to about three hundred, embracing 
gentlemen in almost every state of the Union, in the 
British Provinces of Canada and New Brunswick, and 
in England, Scotland, France, Germany, Holland and 
Italy. We know of no other periodical which can com- 
pare, in this respect, with " The Cultivator." We 
ask, and look confidently for a oonttnuanoe of these fa- 
vors, not only from those who have heretofore contri- 
buted liberally, but we ask those also who Have, through 
our pages, enjoyed the benefit of the experience of 
others, and contributed nothing themselves, now to be- 
come contributors to the fund of information which we 
are dispensing to so large a circle of readers. We 
want rACTs in relation to every braneh of American 
husbandry — the increase and application of manures — 
the tillage of the soil — draining and irrigation — the 
culture of all the various crops — ^the management of 
grass lands — the breeding, rearing, and feeding of do- 
mestic animals — ^the selection and culture of fruits, veg- 
etables and flowers, fcc., &o.—- the making of butter 
and cheese — and all matters of interest to farmers' 
wives and daughters, as well as to the farmer and hia 
sons. The experience and observation of hard-work* 
ing, common sense farmers, on all these subjects is 
wanted; and we hope to receive such an abundant sup* 
ply for our next volume, as will render it more valua- 
ble than any that has preceded it. 

To Agents. — We complete our list of Agents thta 
month. We have endeavored to make it as perfect 
as possible; still, there are doubtless more or less errors 
and omissions. Should any Agent, therefore, not find 
his name in the list, he vrill consider its omission aoci* 
dental, and do us the favor to act as usual. If, as it 
probable, some of the Agents in the list, have removed, 
or decline to act for the ensuing year, we shall b« 
greatly obliged to any of our readers who will supply 
his place, by taking upon himself the responsibility of 
making up a club of subscribers in his neighborhood. 

df^ As we are dependent solely upon our local 
Agents for the annual renewal of subscriptions, the 
more we have of them the better, and we therefore in- 
vite all such of our readers as are disposed to aid us in 
extending the circulation of the " The Cultivator," so 
far to become Agents as to use their influence to pro- 
cure subscribers for the next volume. 

December.— -This will be found to be the best month 
in the year to obtain subscribers to " The Cultiva- 
tor;" and we trust our Agents will give as much at- 
tention to the matter as circumstances will permit. 

09* The Title-page and Index to the present volume 
of *^ The Cultivator/' will be issued with this number. 
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BBOADCAST SOWING MACHINE. 



tx OUT AagoBt number w« tpoko of a msabiM nsed 
by J. DciAnELD, Esq., sasr Oeneva, for loving graio 
broadcut. Believing that msoliiaes of this kind may 
be tntrodueed with adianlage od many bnns, we eopy 
from a Scotch work, iSUjAnuf Book </ tkt Farat,) 
the above out, togelber with the following remarks: 

"The Broadcast Sowing MaotuBC has now oome 
fnto pretty general use, eipeoially in thcwa diatrlou 
where the arable systsm Is under the btut maBagement, 
and on large farms is nearly superseding the prooess 
of hand sowing. It not only sows all the whits grains, 
wheat, barlef, oats, when sown broadcast, in a vary 
uniform manoer, and with any desired allowanoe per 
■ere; but it servm in a superior manner for grass-seeds, 
in point of distribution, and, in the oase of windy wea- 
ther, is greatly superior to hand sowing. This last 
advantage arises obiefly from the low position of the 
discbarging oriilcss, as oumpared with the height of 
the hand in sowing; hut partly, also, from the more 
direct discharge of the seed from the maohinej its ve- 
locity of discharge, likewise, and the distance it has to 
fall, being always Dniform. The nice gradation of 
the discharge is one of its chief qualifications, for it may 
be adjosted to sow any required quantity per acre, be- 
tween the lowest and the highest, that may be judged 
expedient, and in all cases, from the uniforuiity of the 
dislrihotion, a oonsiderable saving in seed may be ef- 
feoied." 

The seed-chest is usaally made eighteeo feet long. 
This length rendered it inconrenient to pass gale- 
Ways; and to obviate the difficulty, the ohesl is now 
made in sections, the middle part being nine feet, and 
the extremes fonr and a half feet each, so that it may 
be readily folded up to tha width of nine feet. We 
omit a minute deBoriplion of the maohine, as our ob- 
ject is principally to call attsntjon to the general 
plan. The machine nsed by Mr. DEiAriELD is manu- 
tactured by P. SETHoaa, Jr., of East BloomSeld, On- 
tario county. It is probably as good or belter than 
tha Scotch one, from whiohour out was taken. Par- 
ticulars in regard to the oonitmction of Mr. B.'s ma- 
ohine, can doubtless be obtained by applying to him. 

EXHIBITIONS OF AO. SOCIETIES. 

Naw-ToBK. Ohtauo CoinrrT. — Show held at Ca- 
nandaigoaon (be 12th and 13th of October. The 
weather on the first day wag very unfavorable; but the 
show aotwitbatanding was snob as indicated increased 
attention to the improvement of stock. There was a 
good display of cattle, ttnion<( which were several fine 
Durham hulls, several yoke of good working oxen, and 
a good show of horses, swine, and sheep. The display 
of fruits, flowers, manufactures, specimens of mechani- 
cal ingenuity, &o., was large. 

Watnb ConnTT.— Show at Lyons, Oot. 6th and 7th. 
From the reports of committees, pohUshed in the 8m- 



(m«i, we infer that the show was in all respects oredi- 
table to the fivmers at the county. There appean 
to have been a large display of stoek ; and from the 
list of premiums tbere seems to have been no defiaienoy 
in the other departments, 

Clibtos Couwtt.— Show held at Keeseville on tiM 
Sih of October. The Ktaevilli Rtpublican says—" the 
universal expression was that in the extent and variety 
of productions exhibited, the number of people present, 
and the spirit and animation which cbarBoIertned dt« 
whole proceedings, this fair far esoeeded anything of 
the kind that has ever before been held by the Society." 

Qdeens Coontt.— The sixth exhibition of this So- 
ciety was held at Hempstead on the 8ih of October. 
Tbe weather was very unfavorable. The Inquirrr says: 
" The rain commenced falling in torrents at en early 
hoar, and continued till evening. Under such circuin. 
stances it is reiaHrkable that there should have been so 
much for exhibition e.s there was. The stock was geo- 
eriilly good, some parts fine. Other parts of the show 
were highly credicahte to the ooonty. The crowd in at- 
tendanoe was great — being from all parts of the county, 
many from Su&blk, Kings, New- York city, and some 
from more remote places still." 

CONKECTICHT, MlDBUaEX CoHJJTT. ShoW htM 

at Hiddletown. From the report of the committees, 
published in the Sentintl atd Witnti; we learn that 
the exhibition was large — fully equal, we presume, to 
any farmer year. We DotioOi by the awards of pre- 
miums, that the use of hones, as manure, of which 
some account was given last year, has been ooniinued 
with the same favorable resnits tha present year. 
Enoch Coe obtained, it is said, twenty-three bushels of 
rye per sere, by tbe application of twenty buahels of 
faone-dust, on land which, the oommittee aay arould not, 
in their opinion, have produced more than five bushels 
per acre uoder " ordinary management." The address 
to this Society was by Rev. F. J. GooDWiir. We shall 
notice it more fully hereafter. 

Omo. TRC1IBDI.L ComrTT. — We are indebted to 
mir friend Geokoe Heelif for an aocount of this show, 
which was held at Warren on the 13th and t4th of 
October. This was tbe sooond exhibition of this So- 
ciety, and appears to have been well attended i and the 
display of stock of all kinds, horticultural produotioni, 
manufactured articles, ho., is represeated to have been 
large, and of a oharacter which did honor to the citl- 
zena of the ooonty. The address was by Prof. E. P. 
Bakeowb, of the Western Reserve College. 

PENHaTLrANIA, 6cS(t<TEBAHItAH CotnrTT, Show 

held at Montrose, Oolober ISth. From an aooount 
published in (he Montrose Rtgitltr, it appears that tbe 
" itton was interesting and enoouragjng. A pre- 
was awarded for a crop of 119j bushels of In- 
Hirn, produced on one acre; also for a erop ol m* 
ta-bags, 920 bushels produced on half an aero. 
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THE CAST ffiON PLOW. 



An article has been published in the last irDlome of 
the Transactions of the New- York State Agricultural 
Society, giving statements of the history of the Cast 
Iron Plow, which contains serious errors. As the im- 
provement of the plow has a very important connection 
with the history of agricultural improvement^ it is pro. 
per that these statements should be noticed. Although 
the volume has been published some months, the arti- 
cle alluded to escaped observation until very recently. 

The author of the article, says — '' Thus, about 
the year 1790, the plow in England was perfected 
to the point that it was made entirely, in its body, 
of oast iron. A single improvement yet remained 
to be effected; a greater hardness in the share^ and 
this was made by Robert Ransoroe, [of Ipswich, Eng- 
land,] who in 1803, took out a patent for case harden- 
ing , or what we term chilling the points and edges of 
the share.'* *' It will thus be seen that the cast-iron 
plow is wholly an English invention.'' — *' We now 
oome to a very important improvement in the material 
and manufacture of plows in Araerioa, which so cheap- 
ened their construction.— -This important improvement 
which I allude to, ia the cast-iron plow complete," &o. 
" a Mr. Newbould, an ingenious farmer " — '^ to him 
should be awarded the honor o( itB introdttction.*^ Tet 
the same article states, " he took no interest in getting 
it into general use." 

The same article further states, that '' Peter T. 
Curtenius, of the city of New- York, kept plows for 
sale as early as the year 1800, the shares of which 
were of cast-iron; but whether these were got up by 
himself or made from Mr. Newbould's patterns, I have 
not yet been able to ascertain." *' These plows were 
highly approved of, as may be seen by reference to an 
article on the subject by Col. John Smith." This arti- 
cle is in the old N. Y. Transactions — the volume is be- 
fore us, and these are Col. Smith's words: — '' It is 
oast in the /arm of a Dutch tharey after the best model 
that could be procured by the society, [and therefore 
had nothing to do with ** Newbould's patterns,"] with 
this exception, that the edge is not complete, and not 
so wide by about three inches as it will be when 
finished by thefaUe edgiy which it made of torotighUiron 
and tteelf and fastened on with rivets"!! ** They may 
be had of Mr. Peter T. Curtenius, in New* York, either 
with or without the tdge^ which is made ofwrought-iron 
and steel," In other words, it was a cast-iron Bull 
ploWf with a wrought-iron and steel edge, neither more 
nor less, as every old farmer acquainted with the old 
Bull plow, must see at a glance. 

Again, we are told, " Mr. Peacock, of New-Jersey, 
made a great improvement in plows, as early, I am 
informed, as 1805, by substituting the cast-iron for the 
wooden mouldboard. The form of this, however, and 
the manner of putting his plow together, were very 
imperfect." The article further adds, '' In the year 
1808, Peacock's plow was so far improved as to be 
made, share and mouldboard, both of cast-iron." This 
appears to be quite an error. Harris, in Cayuga Co., 
either manufactured, or kept the Peacock plow for 
sale, in 1814 or 1815, and we have the authority of 
some of the most eminent farmers of that county, that 
these plows had a wrought share, like the old Penn- 
sylvania plow. 

Again, ''Mr. Edwin A. Stevens, of Hoboken, New- 
Jersey, took up the plow in 1817, and for nearly four 
years, devoted his ingenious talents to its improvement. 



Mr. Stevens was iht first in this country to make u«e 
of the process of cold chilling the base of the land-side 
and lower edge of the share — a most important im- 
provement, which was also embraced in his specification 
for a patent." This patent was obtained in 1821. 

Now, there is ample evidence, which can be fur- 
nished from the best witnesses now residing in Cayuga 
county, N. Y., that Jethro Wood chilled his cast-iron 
edges long before, but he appears never to have thought 
of patenting that process. 

Such errors as these, must seriously weaken the con- 
fidence of the reader in the acour^y of other state- 
ments in the article. 

An object of the writer appears to be, not only to 
deprive Jethro Wood of all merit, but to represent him 
as a wilful imposter, which is done in these words: — 
" His [Newbould's,] was undoubtedly the first cast- 
iron plow ever used in the United States, and to him 
should be awarded the honor of its introduction, al- 
though thus far it has been generally accorded to 
Jethro Wood, of New- York, who had the shrewdness 
to get out a patent for one in 1814. He undoubtedly 
derived his idea from Mr. Newbould — who took no in- 
terest in getting it into general use— or from those of 
English mataufaoture, and was never entitled to the 
least merit as the oripfinator or improver of the cast- 
iron plow. Mr. Newbould made his improvement 
without any knowledge of the progress in the same di- 
rection, in England." Why does the writer extend 
this charity to Newbould, but deny it entirely to Wood? 
No evidence for this heavy charge is given. Such ran- 
dom assertions should not be made by an impartial 
historian. 

But what are the facts of the case ? Fortunately, 
we have evidence of the very strongest character, — 
evidence which stood the test at the final trial of 
Wood's patent,* before the United States Court, at Al- 
bany, in 1845, where the following points in the in- 
vention were triumphantly sustained ; — and which prove 
beyond cavil, that Jethro Wood was substantially the 
inventor of the modern improved cast-iron plow. 

1st. The form of the mould board; 

2d. The construction of a standard of cast iron for 
connecting the mould board with the beam; 

3d. The cast shoe or edge, which is fastened without 
screws; 

4th. Fastening the plow-handles by means of cast 
loops; 

5th. The manner of fastening the landside to the 
mould board without screws. 

These were mainly the improvements which have so 
cheapened the construction of plows, *' that those for 
one horse, strong and well made, after the most im- 
proved patterns, can now be had in New- York at $2 to 
$4 each, and a two-horse plow from $5 to $7." These 
improvements, by placing the best plows within the 
reach of the smallest farmer, have been of incalcula- 
ble benefit to the country, and been worth millions in 
the aggregate — ^yet we are told in this article, that 
Jethro Wood '' was never entitled to the least merit as 
the originator or improver of the cast iron plow" ! ! 
What confidence can the reader have in the accuracy 
of such a history, where mere assertion, tending to in- 
jure the memory of a worthy man, as well as eminent 
~ — 

* This patent wmt obtained in 181d— with hiBprevioot palantof 
1814, no one ha« had anything to do for nearly 30 year*. 
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benefactor to hb coantry, is placed in direct opposition 
to inoontrovertible evidence, bearing the test of the 
most rigid scratinjr, in a United States Conrt. 

It has often been the case with eminent inventors, 
that their improvement^are first opposed and ridiculed, 
and when triumphant, thej are denied the merit. It 
was so with Fulton — it was so with Whitney — and it has 
been so with Jethro Wood. One of the hardest things 
he had to overcome was the prejudice against " pot- 
metal /" Nearly all'his friends discouraged him — they 
were afraid of the shoe, and afraid of the projection 
connecting the mould' board to the beam. He was 
even publicly insulted for intimating that pot-metal 
would stand when tfsed as a ploW'Share. One of his 
friends and neighbors had so little confidence, that he 
tried for a long time t^ break one of the first cast edges 
or shoes, by running it against fast stones and the hard- 
est gravel banks. The discredit, as it was then sup- 
posed to be, was fully accorded to him — the merit, as 
it is now found to be, is denied him.* 

In the article before us, we are told that in 1796, 
Newbould made ** the- cast-iron plow complete" Tet 
we are told that Peaeoelc made '* a great improvement" 



in 1806, '.^by substituting cast-iron for the wooden 
mouldboard." Again, '' Robert Ransom took out a pa* 
tent for cote hardening in 1803.'' Edwin A. Stevens 
did the same in 1821. Yet we are told the latter is 
" a most important improvement." These striking in* 
consistencies appear to have originated in a wish to 
give credit to all; but why is the evidence, which to 
every properly informed person is as clear as light at 
noonday, that Jethro Wood contributed more than all 
to the effectual introduction of the cast plow, thrown 
entirely aside, and mere assertion substituted ? 

These remarks are made, not for controversy, but 
solely for the purpose of correcting the erroneous his* 
tory of the plow, which, it is to be regretted has found 
its way into the Transactions of the State Agricultural 
Society, and for rescuing from most unjust censure the 
memory of a worthy man, who spent the prime of his 
life, in the face of great difficulty and prejudice, 
and with little pecuniary recompense, in introdu- 
cing one of the most valuable improvements of the age. 

U^ Will the Far. Cabinet, and other papers who 
have copied the article from the Transactions, please 
copy the substance of the preceding facts. J. J. T. 
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TopPiKO CoitN. — Near the road leading sooth from 
Auburn, I lately observed several fine fields of Indian 
Corn, apparently belonging to different farmers, which 
was topped ! I had long since supposed t^at the waste- 
fulness of this old practice was generally understood in 
western New-Tork; but it seems that a little more ad- 
monition may be nseful. 

I remember that in years long gone by, it was a rule 
not to begin to top till the tassels or stamens were 
withered : for observation had taught us that if that 
part was removed too soon, there would be no corn ; 
but the loss sustained from stripping the leaves was not 
so evident, because there was always some grain, and 
four-fifths of a crop was sufficient to conceal the dam- 
age. At length, however, experiments were made, and 
these showed so great a loss that none but the ignorant 
or the obstinate continued the practice. 

Ch. Woodson, of Virginia, had the tops and blades 
taken from several rows of Indian Corn, leaving the 
same number of rows untouched, and discovered when 
the grain was harvested, that the com of .the unmuti- 
lated part, weighed more than the com and fodder put 
together, of the part that was topped and bladed. The 
proportionate loss is not given, but the language is 
emphatic, and he adds, '* the whole labor of gathering 
and curing the fodder (no inconsiderable item,) was en- 
tirely lost." 

John Lorain, of Pennsylvania, topped and stripped 
two rows of corn, leaving the row between them un- 
touched. This last row yielded more than nine busheU 
and a half, and the average of the other two was 
rather more than seven bushels and a half. At this rate, 
when he had thirty-eight bushels to the acre untopped, 
^ '■ ..I.I . 

• On the Iwit page (333) of the 4th volome of the Memoirs of the 
Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculttire. is Barnard*s adver- 
t'lKment, with a plate of Wood's first patented plow annexed. He 
■ays:—" The mould board, shorty and laiidside, are cast iron. The 
cast shares are furnished at 60 cents each, and toof ranted not to 
break, even in the most stony S'>il." Wrought shares were at $S. 
This volume bears date 1818, about one year be/on Wood's last 
patent. 

Tbii would indicate that the cast share wns then new, and that 
Newbould's and Peacock's pretended cast shares were unknown 
within twenty miles of where the former lived ; although his plow 
bad been inveuted twenty-iwo yeam 



he had thirty bushels to the acre when topped and 
bladed. 

WiLUAM Clark, jr., of Massachusetts, has made a 
more direct statement; and says the loss wad ^' twelve 
busheU and forty^six pounds per acre," from which he 
deduced that '' about tioenty per cent., or one-fifth part 
of the crop, is destroyed by cutting the stalks in the 
way they are usually cat." D. T. Cayuga Co., 10th 
month 26, 1847. 




Messrs. Editors — In looking over the February 
number of the Cultivator for 1844, some time since, I 
found a description of a '' contrivance for the preven- 
tion of accidents from unruly bulls," in which descrip- 
tion you mention " a strong iron or steel ring, which 
opens with a hinse and screw and passes through the 
buirs nose." This suggested to me a contrivance of 
which the above cut is a representation; and I had one 
made which answered the purpose so well, that I take 
the liberty of forwarding you a description with the 
cut, in order that you may give it an insertion in your 
valuable journal, if you think it might be of advantage 
to any of your subscribers. 

Take a piece of half-inch round iron, 15 inches long, 
and bend it as represented in the cut; have a nut out 
at A, and the screw B to fit the same, by which screw 
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the balls C and Dy after being introduced into the ani- 
mals nostrils, are brought near each other, and firmly 
secure the ^' Detached Bull Ring," in the animals nose. 
The best method of leading " is by a strong stick, like 
a hoe handle/' with a short ohain at one end, to be at- 
tached to the ring at £. 

The advantages of this mode are — that you do not 
cut or bore the cartilage in the nose, as in the usual 
way of ringing bulls — the ring is never in the way of 
the animal while feeding — and you use the same ring 
in leading or managing any of your stock. Jos. Wm. 
Russ£LL. Cape Girardeau Co.^ Mo., Oct. 25, 1847. 

"DouoH Kneading Machine. '' — In the August 
number of your valuable paper, C The Cultivator,") 
which I as a subscriber have the pleasure of reading, I 
notice the offer of a " Premium " by R. W. Jr., for 
'^ an effective machine for kneading and mixing dough, 
that shall be simple in its construction; easily cleaned, 
to occupy a small space, durable, and not to exceed 
$5 in cost, for one to work 5 lbs. of flour at a time;" 
and I will add to the above requisites, — one not likely 
to get out of order, no matter how much it may be 
used, and also one that would enable the operator to 
work 10 lbs. or more of flour at a time, should they 
desire it. 

Refekences. — A, main 
shaft, or upright post; B, 
lever, which passes through 
the upright post at the top 
of the bench; D, the bench, 
standing by the upright 
post; £, biscuit board, rest- 
ing on the bench, and pre- 
vented from slipping out of 
its place by strips of board 
nailed across the top of the 
bench at each end of the 
biscuit board; F F F F, 
legs of the bench. 

The annexed cut is an at- 
B tempt to represent the one 
±::^ ^ which has been in use in my 
'^ family more than two years, 
without its being in the 
least damaged in any of its 
parts. The cost of the one 
here attempted to be fig- 
ured and described, will not 
be over ttoo dollart, built 
in the neatest manner, and 
of the best materials. Mine 
was made and put tip in less than half a day by one 
person. 

It consists, first, in an upright shaft or post, four 
inches square, to reach from the floor to the ceiling, 
or joist at one end, or side of the cook room, the bot- 
tom and top ends of which are to be rounded, for the 
purpose of fitting into sockets of wood at bottom and 
top; a piece of good board of hard wood, with a li 
inch auger hole through it, makes a good socket, one 
at bottom and one at top of shaft, and secured. The 
shaft must be loose to allow of being turned about. 

The bench may be about 2\ feet long, 15 to 16 
inches wide, and three inches thick. The legs of the 
bench may be of a suflicient height to suit the opera- 
tor say about three feet from the floor to the top of the 
bench. On the top of the bench rests the biscuit 
board, secured temporarily to its place by strips of 
board nailed across the bench at the ends of the biscuit 
board, to prevent it from slipping while kneading the 
dough. 

The lever is to pass through the upright post at a 
level with the top of the bench, by a mortise, U inches 




wide by 5 or 6 inches long, and secured in its place by 
a small iron pin; the size of the lever may be 2\ inches 
square, and rounded on the lower edge, for the purpose 
of cutting or pressing the dough; the end of the lever 
should be made to pass through the upright post loose- 
ly, so as to allow of an upward and downward motion. 
The post being loose in the sockets, allows of a for* 
ward and backward motion, the dough forming the 
fulcrum upon which the lever is made to operate, by 
taking hold of the outer end of the lever, (which should 
be reduced to a proper size for the hand, say H inches 
in diameter,) raising it up and bringing it up towards 
you, then pressing it down upon th^ dough and pushing 
it from you in the same motion, which cuts the dough 
down to the biscuit board, and by taking small parcels 
at a time, will soon thoroughly knead a large batch. 
The flour at first mixing would be better stirred up 
somewhat in a tray or wooden bowl, or tin pan, for 
the purpose, (which every family have in their posses- 
sion,) and after having been so mixed in part with a 
large spoon or ladle, it may be turned out upon the 
biscuit board. The lever should be of hard smooth 
wood, to admit of being easier cleaned, which is easily 
done by taking out the iron pin that secures it in 
the post. The biscuit board should also be taken 
out and put away when not in use. 

With the foregoing directions, &c., I am persuaded 
almost any person could rig up a good machine, which 
will save the female portion of the family a great deal 
of hard labor. The bread will be better and cleaner, 
as the hands need not be put into the dough, except 
for the purpose of forming the biscuits or loaf, as the 
case may be. I therefore respectfully present it to all 
the '^ good house-wives," whether '' working women" 
or not. I would remark one thing further — that we 
have had no iodden bread since the above machine has 
been in use. J. A. C. Baly^s Neck, Talbot County , 
Md,, Oct. 9, 1847 

HoasE-PowEES.— For the information of your cor- 
respondent, T. B., of Pleasant Hill, Ala., I would 
say that Warren's Horse-power can hardly be made, 
without very material alteration of the machinery, to 
gin cotton, either by the saw or roller gin, the velocity 
being very much too great. The best and cheapest 
horse-power for his purpose that I think he can find, 
is the Railway Horse-power, made by Mr. Ezra Whit- 
man, Baltimore, at $75 for one horse, and $100 for 
one for two horses. The only objection that I find to 
it is, that the horses and mules ought to be shod, which 
is rather inconvenient in our flat country, where few 
or no smiths can shoe. But patent shoes can easily 
be purchased, and an ingenious negro blacksmith, or 
even a carpenter can put them on. Besides the horse- 
power costing as little, if not less, in first cost, the 
very material item of a building 25 or thirty feet square, 
and H or 2 stories high, is also saved, as the Railway 
Horse-power can be worked in any shed or room oi 
moderate size, and is certainly of equal, and many 
think (I myself among others,) of much greater eco- 
nomy of labor. Some who have used both this and the 
Lever or King- post power, maintain that with a Rail- 
way power, two horses will do as much work as four 
with the other power. 

It is necessary, however, in order to adapt Mr. 
Whitman's power to ginning cotton, to have, instead 
of the large driving drum, usually furnished with it. of 
four or five feet diameter, one of 18 or 20 inches, which 
will give about the velocity he requires, and will also 
answer, when he has finished ginning cotton, to grind 
corn, drive Hussey's corn and cob-crusher, or Golds- 
boro's corn-shellor, which is an eflective machine, as I 
can testify from experience, shelling, it is said 130 
bushels clean corn per hour, and is fed by the basket 
of ear corn at a time. ' 
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LucE&Nx.— I would alio state , that lucerne has en- 
tirely failed in all the experiments I have heard of 
hereabouts. The only grass that I have found to stand 
our climatei is the orchard grass, and from limited but 
repeated experiments, I am pleased with the spurry, 
{Sp€rgula arven$itf) for winter and early spring Ad- 
der, or grazing, but it will not grow at all in the 
summer. 

Mutton. — I do not agree at all with you, that Cots- 
wold or Leicester would improve the quality of mutton 
and wool, unless the mutton be raised for sale. For 
eating, no mutton, in my humble opinion, (and I have 
eaten some mutton in my travels,) will compare for 
fineness of grain, and flavor and juiciness, with Merino, 
or grade Merino, and I have no doubt that as much Me- 
rino mutton or wool can be raised upon the same quantity 
of pasture or feed, as of any other breed whatever, and 
the wool does not require any praise at my hand. Be- 
sides, your Maine correspondent, I. McG., is in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the best flocks of that breed. 

Grasses fob thk South. — The Muskeet grass 
that was introduced into this state a few years since, 
proved, I believe, to be the Holeus lanahUy well known 
in Europe. As far as my experiments — ^and they have 
not been few — have gone, the best and only grasses 
that it is worth our while cultivating in the south, are 
rice, corn, oats, wheat, rye, and barley, and if all the 
time, money, and labor, that have been wasted in try- 
ing other grasses, had been spent upon the 2d, 3d, and 
5th of the above list, our horses, hogs, &o., would have 
fared better, and our pockets would now be rather bet- 
ter filled. I am certain that mine would be. Rob't 
Chisolm. South Carolina^ 1847. 

RoTATxoir. — Mr. J. D. Bubditt, of Norwalk, Hu- 
ron county, Ohio, sends us the following plan for a ro- 
tation of crops. He says — ** Most of my soil is what 
would be termed a day loam, a small part of it a te- 
nacious clay. I wish to ask whether the following ro- 
tation would be a good one ? 

First year, corn, on sod, manured and plowed in the 
spring, about five inches deep. In the fait, after the 
crop comes off, cross-plow some two or three inches 
deeper timn plowed in the spring, that the action of 
the frost may pulverize a portion of the subsoil. 

Second year, oats or barley, or both, with three 
parts of clover seed to one of timothy. 

Third and fourth years, mow and pasture. 

Fifth year, green fallow with peas or beans, fol- 
lowed by wheat vnth timothy and clover, half and half, 
—to remain in grass three years; then commence ano- 
ther round with mauure and corn, as before. 

Although my land is pretty good for wheat, I pre- 
fer a mixed plan of farming, to any particular branch 
exclusively ." 

MoROAir HoBSES. — The following extract from a 
letter lately received from Mr. Benjamin Thurston, 
of Lowell, Mass., is deserving attention. Mr. T. has 
had great opportunities for observation in regard to 
horses. 

" Twenty- two years since, I bought several of the 
old (first) Morgan's colts. They were raised by Mr. 
Goes, of Vermont, who was at one time the owner of 
the old horse. I found they showed traces of better 
blood — their action was finer, they moved more easily 
and gracefully, and could endure more than most of 
those I have had since. They had a bony head, with 
sharp ears, and were close, but pointed horses. The 
difference between the former and many of the present 
Morgans, I attribute to the French blood in some of 
our mares, from which the latter have come. I have 
noticed that Black HatekU progeny, when there has 
been French blood in the dam, have not quite that sim- 
plicity of action which those have whose dams have 



better blood. Some of those partaking of the French 
or Canadian blood, have, as I think, a little too much 
action — or rather a labored motion, which is apt to 
make them leg- weary in a long day's drive." 

Breeding Animals. — ^Joshua R. Lawton, Esq., in 
his late address before the Berkshire County Ag. Soci- 
ety, observes: — " What a wonderful triumph of human 
reason and power, that the animals given and subjected 
to man by the great Author of Agriculture, can be 
moulded and fashioned to his liking, as the clay is fash- 
ioned by the potter ! Form and figure, size and power 
of bone and muscle; adapted ness to the peculiar service 
required,' kindness and docility of disposition, and even 
agreeable countenance and expression, by patient and 
skilful breeding, can be successfully attained." 

In relation to the same subject, Mr. S. B. Colbt, in 
his address published by the Washington County (Yt.) 
Society, says:—'' It has been, and perhaps still is, the 
belief of many, that care and ktepingf are the true 
sources of improvement in stock. That the qualities 
of the animal are determined more by the food that 
supplies the stomach, than the blood that fiows in the 
veins. That keeping, care, and climate, infiuence the 
individual is true, and in the course of centuries, char- 
acterize the species,* but it would be weak policy to 
decline the use of standard specimens of animals, which 
by selecting the good and rejecting the bad, for a long 
time, are now offered to your service, already finished to 
a high degree of perfection. Who can hope to trans- 
form our native cattle into Durham, Devon, Ayrshire, 
with their perfection of form, deep chest, straight limb, 
and majestic proportion, with the mere instrumentality 
of tnrneps and clover ? And who expects to create the 
peculiar compact shape, comeliness and strength of the 
Morgan Horse, by even the most boimtiful allowance of 
hay and grain ? As well by diet and education may the 
' Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots.' " 

Influence of Railboads. — Hon. J. M. Nilbs in 
his late address before the New Haven County Agri* 
cultural Society, makes the following judicious remarks 
in relation to the infiuence of railroads : 

'' It has been supposed by many, that the system of 
railroads and canals, by bringing the products of the 
West into competition with those of the Atlantic States, 
would operate injuriously to the agricultural interests 
of tbe latter, and reduce the value of land. But on a 
full development of that system, the result will be oth- 
erwise. Were agriculture and commerce the only great 
interests of our country, this consequence might have 
followed. But manufactures, the other great interest, 
supply local markets for the farmer ; and the railroad 
system is already exerting a powerful influence in es- 
tablishing manufactures in the interior, at points re* 
mote from tide water; and thus creating local markets 
for those products of the farm which .would not justify 
transportation to our commercial cities on the seaboard. 
Whilst railroads bring the great staples of the West 
into competition with those of the Atlantic States, they 
enable the latter to send to market at a good profit, a 
great variety of products, which could not otherwise be 
done, and which will not bear transporting from the 
western states. And this system, by its influence in 
evolving the various resources of the country, and in- 
creasing its wealth, exerts a favorable influence on ag- 
riculture generally, and more especially on sections 
contiguous to our commercial towns and manufacturing 
districts. Whilst it brings the flour and provisions of 
the West into the market on tbe seaboard, it enables 
the farmers in the Atlantic States to avail themselves 
of the markets, where local ones do not exist, for hay, 
milk, vegetables, fruit, and various articles, which, 
were it not for those facUities, would bear transporta- 
tion a few miles only." 
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answers TO INQUIRIES. 



Red Cedar. — " Subscriber/' Ontario county, N. 
T. We are not in possession of any information in 
regard to the cultivation oT this plant for hedges, essen- 
tially diflerent from what is given in our May number, 
p. 164. 

Spiked Roller. — H. A. W., Pi-ovidence, R. I. 
This implement is sometimes used on sward-bound 
Srass*grouDds, but we do not know where it is made 
for sale. A harrow with thin, sharp teeth, answers 
as good a purpose as the roller. 

Breed or Hoes tor Early Fattekino. — H. A. 
W. The Sufiblk is unquestionably a good breed of 
hogs to kill young. They would give good weight at 
six months old. (See Cultivator for March Itist, p. 
94, 95.) A cross of the Berkshire and grass breeds 
would do well. 

Breed of Hens for Laying. — The top'hnot va- 
rieties, known as Polands, silver and golden top-knots, 
2tc., are good for laying. We should prefer these r or 
a cross of them and the game fowl, for eggs, merely. 

Agricultural Papers at Philadelphia. — ^* A 
Subscriber," Brooklyn, L. I. The only agricultural 
paper published at Philadelphia, so far as we know, is 
the Farmer^t Cabinet, a monthly octavo, of 32 pages, 
published by Josiah Tatum, North Fourth-street, at 
one dollar a year. 

Preserving Eggs. — R. G., Connecticut. We have 
no more than what we have published on this subject, 
except the following: H. A. Pitts, of Winthrop, states 
in the Maine Farmery that he has tried many me- 
thods of packing eggs, and that the best mode is to put 
them in charcoal. The charcoal is pounded and the 
eggs packed in it in the same way that it is usual to 
pack them in salt. They keep perfectly good, and 
when used after several months, were not to be distin- 
guished from those just layed. 

Storing Sweet Potatoes. — In answer to a oor- 
rospondent who requests information in regard to the 
keeping of sweet potatoes through the winter, we give 
from Norman's Southern Ag. Almanac, the following: 

" The sweet potato should not be gathered till there 
has been frost sufficient to kill the vines. We have 
always hitherto stored in pumps or cockt, and have had 
abundance of fine yams until mid-summer. Whilst the 
potatoes are being gathered, two or three trusty old 
hands are engaged in preparing the pumps, hauling a 
quantity of dry orab-grass, previously gathered, and of 
dry corn-stalks. A piece of high dry ground, under 
good fence, is necessary. A circular bed is formed, 
six or seven feet in diameter, by drawing the earth 
from the middle all around, making a saucer-like bed. 
In the centre of this, a small triangular chimney, made 
by nailing together three pickets, six or seven feet 
long and as many inches wide, is set on end, and the 
potatoes are carefully emptied round it from the bas- 
kets, being careful not to bruise them, and to leave a 
foot in length of the chimney protruding above. A 
sprinkle of fine, dry straw or crab- grass hay on the 
bottom, is necessary. Build the potatoes up as high 
as possible, so as to form a steep-sided cone. Over 
this, put a thin covering of dry crab-grass; then cover 
with cornstalks, carefully laid on, with their butts on 
the ground, to the thickness of five or six courses. 
The whole must then be covered with earth; at first, a 
light covering, to be increased by another coat when cold 
weather sets in; smoothing offeach time by patting with 
the spade. The earth to cover with, is taken from 
around the pump, forming a ditch, with an outlet from 
which the water drains. The warm, damp air gene- 
rated by the sweating of the roots, escapes through 



the chimney, which may be closed with a wisp of 
straw, if the weather sets in very cold. A slight roof 
of clapboards should be placed over each pump, not 
resting upon them.'' 

Preparation of Manure. — O. O., Haddam, Ct. 
If the fdrmentaion of manure takes place in such cir- 
cumstances that the valuable portions are not thrown 
ofi* and wasted, we have no doubt that it is an ad- 
vantage. At any rate, its action is rendered more im- 
mediate and effective. It may have been on this ac- 
count that effect of the manure in the first case cited 
by you, was so conspicuous. 

£llswo&th'8 Syphon Ram. — F. R., Milwaukie. 
We hope to be able to answer your inquiry shortly. 

Stalls for Cattle. — R. D. H., Nelson, N. Y. 
We would refer you to the June number of our current 
volume. Feeding boxes to stand in yards, for feeding 
coarse fodder and straw, may be made by fastening 
planks five or six feet long, to four upright joists or 
posts, so as to form a square box, three feet high. A 
bar eighteen to twenty inches above the planks, will 
serve to keep the fodder from being thrown out by the 
cattle tossing their heads. 

Disease in Swine. — ^J. A. F., Newport, N. Y. 
We think it probable that the disease which has at- 
tacked your swine is the mange. The malady is iden- 
tical with the scab in sheep, and the itch in man. Mr. 
YouATT,.in his work on swine, lately published, says, 
** Where the mange is recent, a tolerably strong de- 
coction of tobacco, or digitalis, will often prove an effi- 
cacious wash for the diseased parts, or a solution of 
corrosive sublimate; but if the eruption is of long 
standing, and has degenerated into scabs, a solution of 
arsenic, in the proportion of one ounce to a gallon of 
water, or, what is still better, sulphur and mercurial 
ointment in the proportion of an ounce of the former to 
a drachm of the latter, carefully and thoroughly rubbed 
into the skin, must be resorted to." 

Raising Forest Trees. — J. W. C, Springfield, 
Mass. The walnut and chestnut must be planted as 
soon as they are out of the hull, or kept in moist earth 
till it is convenient to plant them. The *' seed of the 
oak" (acorns) may be kept for some time in a damp 
situation, but should not be allowed to shrink much be- 
fore being planted. The white oak is the most valua- 
ble of this family, and of the hickories, the soft-shelled 
or " shag-bark," is best. The white pine is readily 
raised from seed. There are many plantations in the 
eastern part of Massachusetts, produced in this way. 
The seed must be gathered as soon as the cones drop, 
or the cones should be gathered and placed under cover 
till the seeds will drop out. If they open in the woods, 
squirrels, mice, and birds often get the seeds. The 
seeds should be put in the ground as soon as practica- 
ble after they are obtained. 

Locust for Timber. — E. Q., Salubria, N. Y. The 
species of acacia, which is preferred for timber, is the 
yellow locust as commonly called. It is best adapted 
to light or loamy soils. The seed may be obtained of 
most seedsmen. They may be sown in spring in beds, 
as beets or other vegetables are sown. They may be 
transplanted from the seed-bed when a year old, and 
placed in rows as apple-trees are in nurseries; and when 
they attain to a proper size, which will be in two or 
three years, may be planted permanently. They re- 
quire to be placed in hot water before being planted, in 
order to soften the hard covering with which they are 
enveloped, and insure their immediate germination. 
Pour the water on the seeds, and let them remain till 
the water is cool. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



CoMMUNTCATioRs have been received daring the past 
month from F. R., J. M. Crook, B., P., J. A. F., E. 
Hammond, D. T., Observer, A Subscriber, J. W. Rus- 
sell, Robt. Chisolm, John Barber Burnett; F.Holbrook, 
E. Quin, H. W. S. Cleveland, Reader. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows:— -^etc England Jg. andHort. JlmanaCj for 1848, 
by F. Trowbbidge, New Haven, Ci.^-^ Jddrest of 
T. F. Bowie, Esq., before the Prince George's Co. 

(Md.) Ag. Society, Oct. 15, 1847. Ewbank's Hy- 

drauliet and Mechanics, Part I, from the Publishers, 

Greclt & JVTElrath, Tribune office, New-York. 

Jddrett of Rev, F. J. 'Goodwin, at the Cattle Show 
of the Middlesex Co. (Ct.) Ag. Society, and the Re- 
ports of the awarding committees, from Wm. Makin- 

STER, Esq. jSddrets of Harman C. Westervelt, 

at the Plowing Match of the American Institute. 

The Cultivator tor Agjlicultural Societies. — 
Nearly a thousand copies of " The Citltivator," have 
this year been distributed by Agricultural Societies — in 
part as premiums, and in part to members of said So- 
cieties. The Rhode Island Society for the Promotion 
of Agriculture, the Chittenden and Caledonia Co.(Vt.) 
Ag. Societies, the Hartford Co. (Ct.) Ag. Society, and 
the Dutchess Co. Society in this State, each supply 
their members with an agricultural paper. A large 
number of other Societies distribute the annual volume 
of " The Cultivator" as Premiums; and we would sug- 
gest to managers of Agricultural Societies generally, 
whether they might not materially advance the objects 
they have in view, by distributing either the bound vol- 
ume or the numbers as issued monthly of ''The Culti- 
vator," as Premiums. The bound vols, will be fur- 
nished to Ag. Societies at 92cts. each, and the monthly 
numbers at 67 cts. per year. 

Prepared Guano. — We have received a circular in 
relation to an article under this name, offered for sale 
at S. F. Halset's Steam Mills, 62 Vesey street, New- 
York. We have no knowledge of the article except 
what is to be derived from the paper above alluded to.' 
We can only state, therefore, that the "prepared 
guano " is offered at one cent per pound, and that it is 
asserted that the preparation is such as to prevent the 
loss of the ammonia, which in the common guano is 
sometimes wasted without benefitting the crop to which 
it is applied. 

Mr. Taintor's Imported Merinos. — ^We had late- 
ly an opportunity of seeing the Merino sheep imported 
in 1846, by John A. Taintor, Esq., of Hartford, Ct. 
In procuring these sheep, Mr. T. spared neither pains 
nor money. He personally examined the most noted 
flocks of France and Spain, and made his own selec- 
tions, whatever were the prices demanded. His prin- 
ciple object was to procure such sheep as were calcu- 
lated to produce the largest quantity of wool of a me- 
dium quality, this being in his opinion the class of sheep 
from which the most money could be realized by far- 
mers in general in this country. 

On looking at these animals, we were first struck 
with their extraordinary size, they being much larger 
than any sheep of the Spanish race that we have be- 
fore met with. Some of the ewes weigh about 200 
pounds each. The symmetry, too, of some of them is 
quite remarkable — their straightness and breadth of 
back, and fullness of chest, almost equalling the best 
English breeds. Their wool is uncommonly close, and 
every part of the body is thickly covered. They were 



not washed at the last shearing, but their fleeces as 
taken off^ averaged 16 pounds each — of one year's 
growth. There is but little difference in the size or 
weight of the full-grown sheep ; but in respect to shape 
and evenness of fleece, there appears to be some vari- 
ation. For ourselves, we should decidedly choose those 
of round forms and smooth skins, in preference to those 
with large dewlaps, ruffles, and wrinkles,- being confi- 
dent that the superior quality of the fleece of the for- 
mer would more than balance in value any deficiency 
in its weight. 

Mr. Taintor has yet no ewes for sale. He meets 
with a ready sale for all his ram lambs at satisfactory 
prices. If judiciously used, their blood will be a val- 
uable acquisition to the fiocks of this country. 

Shaker Barn at Hancock, Mass. — The Society of 
United Brethren, or '' Shakers," at Hancock, Mass., 
have a large circular stone barn, which is justly re- 
garded as a curiosity. In company with Wm. Ba- 
con, Esq., of Richmond, we lately made a call at the 
Hancock village, and took a short look at this bam. 
It was built in 1826, is 300 feet in circumference, and 
90 feet in diameter on the inside. The walls are of 
stone, 28 feet in height. The entrance for loads is on 
the second story. The bay is in the centre. The teams 
on entering pass along an avenue between the bay and 
the wall — the loads are discharged, and the teams go 
out at the same place they went in. Twenty-five loads 
or wagons can be taken in at one time. The bay will 
hold 400 tons of hay. The stalls for cattle and horses 
are on the first floor, and are arranged in a circle cor- 
responding to the shape of the building. The animals 
stand with their heads towards the centre of the barn, 
and are handily fed from the bay. There are stalls for 
76 head of cattle. The barn is substantial and conve- 
nient, but not quite as convenient, we think, as the 
Shaker barn at New Lebanon, described in the Cultiva- 
tor for 1846, page 305. 

Devon Bull Calf for North Carolina. — ^We 
are informed that J. H. Snow, Esq., of Raleigh, N. 
C, purchased a fine Devon bull calf of Mr. Washbon, 
at the late State Fair, at Saratoga. We should have 
noticed the purchase in our October number, had it 
come to our knowledge. 

Fair at Hartford, Ct. — ^We mentioned last month 
that the arrangements for the in-door part of the late 
show and fair at Hartford, were planned and executed 
with much judgment and good taste. We cannot 
forego the opportunity to mention one object in partic- 
ular, which besides being very beautiful in itself, gave 
great effect to the general display, and was much ad- 
mired by the thousands in attendance. It was a minia- 
ture cottage and garden. The cottage was in the 
Gothic style, perfect in design. Its roof and sides 
were covered with green moss. It stood in the centre 
of the garden, through which a neat avenue led to the 
entrance. The garden was laid out in such a manner 
as to represent a fruit and flower garden of the most 
complete kind. It had its regular divisions, each de- 
voted to the culture of its appropriate article. It had 
its winding walks, shady arbors, and rustic seats, and 
more than all its fountain , from the centre of which a 
pretty little jet was constantly playing. From the 
midst of the shrubbery and flowers, was heard the merry 
singing of birds, rendering the whole a charming scene. 

The Barberry Bush. — From an article translated 
from the French in the HortiaUtuHtt, it appears that 
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a man had a field of grain surrounded by a hedge of 
barberry nearly 600 feet in length, and that the grain 
of this field was never affeot«Ml by mildew during the 
fourteen years the hedge remained. It is also stated 
that in the Royal School of Alfort, several experiments 
were made in 1816 and 1816, the results of which were 
to place beyond a doubt the impossibility of the injuri- 
ous influence of this shrub. 

Indiana Farmer. — The Rev. Henby W. Beecher, 
the editor of this work, having deceived a call to the 
pastorship of '^ the Plymouth Church," in Brooklyn, 
has removed from Indianapolis to that city. Mr. B. 
has done much during his residence in Indiana to excite 
a taste for horticultural pursuits, and to advance the 
rural interests of that section, and we hope his removal 
to the city, will not cause him to abate his interest in 
these matters. 

Hartford Repository or Arts. — The Hartford 
County (Ct.) Agricultural Society have established a 
Repository of Arts. Its design, as expressed in 
the circular issued by the society, is— '^To open a 
store-house, wherein models, drawings, designs, speci- 
mens and descriptions of every improvement in Agricul- 
ture, in Manufactures, in Mechanism, in the Arts, in 
short in anything and everything which finds a name 
and place of utility among us, may be exhibited for the 
benefit of all." 

The directors of the institution solicit contributions 
of all articles of usefulness, to be deposited in the place 
which has been provided for that purpose. They will 
be received and exhibited free of charge to the owner. 
** To each article, in some conspicuous place, will be 
attached the card of the inventor or proprietor, show- 
ing the place or places of its manufacture, agency and 
sale, — and accompanied with such detailed description 
and explanation of its use and merits, as the owner 
shall deem necessary to their full understanding." 

While attening the Fair at Hartford, in October, we 
made a hasty call at this Repository, and from all we 
saw, are induced to think very highly of its utility. A 
spacious apartment has been fitted up for the recep- 
tion of articles, and a collection, quite large, consider- 
ing the little time that has elapsed since the institution 
was established, has been made. It is under the charge 
of Lorenzo Boll, Esq., to whom applications for de- 
positing articles, should be made. We commend the 
Repository to the favorable attention of the public. 

Elxoant Fabric. — A silk bed-quilt was presented 
at the Hartford Fair, by Miss Smith, which was com* 
posed of 7,780 pieces. The pieces were set in what 
is called the block form, and so perfectly was the work 
executed, that the article had the appearance, at a lit- 
tle distance, of a ooUeotion of blocks of various colors, 
beautifully arranged, each standing out in full perspec- 
tive. It was entirely the work of the young lady who 
offered it, and had occupied her youthful hours for the 
space of nine ytart, 

AORICULTURAL EXHIBITION AT FrBDERICXTON, N. 

B.-^. H. Rbid. Esq., gives a brief account of the 
show of the Provincial Agricultural Society of New 
Brunswick, which took place on the 5th of October. 
Mr. R. says: — " The horses were not a good specimen 
of stock, as the premiums were confined to three-year 
old colts. The pigs were all of the Berkshire and 
Sussex breeds, and were most beautiful. The vegeta- 
bles were fine — no country could beat our potatoes, 
carrots, mangel wurtzel, and turneps. The handiwork 
of our women was good, and showed industry. Butter 
cheese, cloth. Sec, were all good." 

Bio Cabbage. — ^We have received from Mr. Henry 
Tolhurst, Troy, a cabbage weighing 22| lbs. We 
are told that it is as remarkable for its fine quality as 
ibr its large size. 



The Iowa Farmer's Advocate, edited by H. 
Gates, and published at Burlington, by James Tiz- 
sard & Co, monthly, at $1 a year. We are glad to 
see agricultural journals springing up in our new set- 
tlements. They cannot fail to exert a highly benefi- 
cial infiuence. The Prairie Farmer at Chicago, is 
one of the very best of our farmer's papers ; and every 
number shows, by the number of its contributors, tho 
hold it already has upon the affections of the west. We 
hope to see our Iowa friend, ere long, giving similar 
evidence of the determination of the farmers of that 
new state to support a paper of their own. 

Fat Mutton. — We are informed that Mr. Wynant 
YouNOHANS, of Sandlake, lately slaughtered a 3 year- 
old ewe, a cross of thie Cotswold and Bakewell breeds, 
the oarsass of which weighed 115 lbs., and was sold to 
Mr. WiLLARD, proprietor of the Troy Female Seminary, 
for 8 cents per pound. The pelt weighed 21 lbs., and 
sold for $1.7S>; the rough tallow sold for $1.05, mak- 
ing the nett proceeds of the sheep $12. We have seea 
Mr. Tounohan's sheep at the Troy shows — they aro 
good. 

Vermont Aoricttltural and HoRTicuLTtrRAL 
Society. — We are pleased to learn that a society with 
this title was organized at Montpelier, on the 28 th of 
October last. Its officers are Charles Paine, of North- 
field, Pretident ; Leonard Sargent, of Bennington Co., 
George T. Hodges, of Rutland, William Nash, of Ad- 
dison, L. 6. Bingham, of Chittenden, B. B. Newton, 
of Franklin, Samuel Adams, of Grand Isle, Ariel Hun- 
ton, of Lamoille, Wm. J. Hastings, of Orleans, Daniel 
Baldwin, of Washington, £. B. Chase of Caledonia^ 
Reuben C. Benton, of Essex, A. B. W. Tenney, of 
Orange. John Porter, of Windsor, Frederick Holbrook, 
of Windham, Vice-PretiderUt ; E. C. Tracy, of Wind- 
sor, Rec. Seeretacy ; C. Goodrich, of Burlington, Cor. 
Secretary ; Geo. W. Scott, of Montpelier, Treasurer ; 
E. P. Jewett, of Montpelier, Auditor ; Harry Bradley, 
Burlington, Francis Wilson, Hinesburgh, Geo. W. 
CoUamer, Barre, J. W. Howes, Montpelier. ExecU' 
live Committee; C. Goodrich, Burlington, S. R. Hall, 
Shaftsbury, David Reed, Colchester, Publishing Com, 

The people of Vermont are among the most enter- 
prising in the country, and the organization of this 
society is but another evidence of their determination 
to improve the valuable resources of their state. 

The Past Season in Ohio. — Isaac Dillon, Esq., 
Zanesville, Ohio, writes — '' The wheat crop in Mus- 
kingum county, was not over half an average crop. 
The season has been very favorable for Indian corn and 
oats, and we have the largest and most uniformly good 
crops of those grains ever raised in Ohio. The potato 
disease is prevailing everywhere, so far as I have seen 
or heard. A neighbor of mine who expected to have 
two thousand bushels, will not gather one hundred. 
My own crop is so diseased that it is not worth 

Seedling Apple. — A. R. McCord, Esq., of La- 
grange, Dutchess county, has left with us a specimen 
of a seedling apple which we think entitled to notioe. 
It is of medium size, good form, (nearly round,) and 
of a beautifully striped red color. It ripens in Novem- 
ber, and will keep till January. Its taste is pleasant, 
but not as high flavored as some. 

Protection of hickory wood from Worms. — In 
our last, we stated that a correspondent of the Prairie 
Farmer had recommended the cutting of hickory the 
last of July or first of August. At the exhibition of 
the Hartford county Ag. Society, (Ct.) we saw what 
was deemed a demonstration of the correctness of this 
theory. Specimens of hickory wood, cut in August, 
were shown, which were perfectly sound, and had not 
been touohed by worms,* while samples which were oat 
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the same year in the winter and spring months, were 
BO badly eaten by worms as to be worthless for timber. 

MxTLTicoLB Rtb.— Reitbkn Wh££lxR) of Ferris- 
burgh) states in the Vergennet Vermontef, that he ob- 
tained some mnlticole rye, which he sowed the first sea* 
son about the middle of May in drills j he mowed it 
twice that summer , and the next year it yielded a good 
crop. In September, the second year, he sowed a 
larger piece of ground with it-^pastured it with sheep 
till winter; the next season measured what grew on 
ten rods of the piecej and found it at the rate of tixty' 
four btuhelt and one peck per acre. The land bad no 
manure. He says he has found this kind of rye better 
for bread than common rye — ^being white and less rank. 
He states that he has counted from 70 to 120 straws 
from one grain, all producing large heads. 

A Female FARSiER.-^The second premium for the 
best cultivated farm in Litchfield co., Ct., was awarded 
the past season to Mrs. Vesta Hawkins, of Watertown. 
The farm contains 160 acres. It has been under Mrs. 
H.'s management for the last ten years. The com- 
mittee of examination say:-^'' It is divided the present 
season into twenty^two acres of meadow, three and a 
half of corn, six of oats, one and a half of rye, two of 
buckwheat, a half acre of potatoes, seven acres of 
woodland, and the residue of pasture land. The pro- 
duce of the farm for the present season is estimated as 
follows: fifty tons of hay, two hundred bushels of corn, 
one hundred and thirty-three shocks of oats, and one 
hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes. The stock kept 
on it this season consists of twenty-six head, including 
six calves raised this season, two horses and fifty-six 
sheep. This farm is conveniently laid out into small 
fields, the fences mostly of rails, all in good repair, and 
together with the buildings^ presents a neat and tidy 
appearance.'' 

Timothy after Barley.— A correspondent of the 
Genesee Farmer sowed timothy seed with spring wheat 
and with barley — both alike, with the same quality of 
seed. A fine growth of timothy, unmixed with other 
grass, followed the barley; while after the wheat it 
was mixed with small clover and red-top. The crop 
of grass on the former was good— on the latter, poor— • 
the treatment being precisely alike. Hence it is in- 
ferred that barley is less exhausting for timothy, and 
better adapted to precede it in a good rotation. 

Sale or Lono-Wooled Sheep. — We understand 
that Mr. Clayton B. Reybold, sold at his farm, near 
Delaware City, Del., on the first of September last, a 
lot of his superior Long-Wooled rams, at the following 
prices: — No. 1, $61 — Maj. Peter, Montgomery county, 
Md.; No. 2, $44 — Mr. Carroll, Baltimore; No. 3, 
$40— Mr. Oray, Philadelphia; No. 4, $43, and No. 5, 
$100— Mr. Griscom, New-Jersey; No. 6, $10— Mr. 
Hickman, Pa.; No. 7, $43, and No. 8, $41 — Mr. 
BoLLiNO, Va.; No. 9, $45 — Mr. Brown, Md.; No. 
10, $41 — Mr. Jessup, Baltimore; No. 11, $40 — Mr. 
Peyton, Tenn.; and No. 12, $40, Mr. Hall, Sussex, 
Del. Eight ewes sold as follows: — No. 1 , two ewes^ $28 
per head — Mr. Holt, N. C; No. 2, two ewes, $14 
per head— Maj. Peter, Md.; No. 3, two ewes, $13 
per head — Maj. Peter, Md.; No. 4, two ewes, $11 
per head^— Mr. Jessitp, Baltimore. 

A specimen of Indttstry. — A correspondent of the 
Albany Atlas, says he became acquainted twelve years 
ago with a man who owned and occupied a fifty acre 
farm, kept in the best state of cultivation by his own 
labor. When asked how he managed to do so mueh, 
without ever appearing in a hurry, and never behind 
hand in his work, he said, *^ I always rise at 4 o'clock 
in the morning, summer and winter, and frequently get 
half through a day's work before my neighbors get 
{airly to work in the morning; and have plenty of time 



to read the Cultivator, and two or three newspapers. 
He now owns another and large farm, occupies both/ 
and superintends the manufacture of over half a million 
bushels of salt yearly, in doing which he travels six 
miles every morning, and frequently gets to his office 
before his deputies; and has apparently as much leisure 
to read and converse as when he cultivated the small 
farm. 

Chess and Wheat on the same head. — Mueh wa9 
said and published this season, of a head of wheat, found 
in Ohio, which had '^ seven perfect grains of ohesa 
growing out of it." M. B< Bateham, of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator, after some exertion, procured the identical 
head, when, on very close inspection, the chess spike- 
let was found to have no connexion with the wheat 
head, but was merely hooked in by its thread-like 
stem, between the chaff and the stem of the wheat 
head*--^obably caught there aoeidentally in ' harvest-* 
ing. Some of the papers, in their eagerness for fact* 
in favor of transmutation, have published the aeoonnt 
of the wonderful head, on friend Bateham's authority, 
without any allusion to the denottement ! 

StTBsoiLTNO — Tall Corn.— M. B. Bateham, of 
Columbus, Ohio, exhibited this autumn at the Colum- 
bus Horticultural fair, stalks of com 14 feet high, grown 
on his own little farm— the soil clay, formerly a brisk- 
yard, moderately manured, and sirBSOiL plowed. 

Slow Plowing.— In Teschaids' TraveSs in Peru, it 
is stated that such a thing as a '' regular plow" is not 
known in Chiloe. The plowing, such as it is, is done 
by Indians, who thrust sharp poles into the ground, and 
then by pressing upon them, as on levers, break up the 
surface. 

Western Commerce.*— In the commerce of the 
Mississippi valley there are 1,200 steamboats; the 
annual expiense of running them, 32 millions dollars; 
persons employed on them, 40,000. The annual com- 
merce of the Mississippi valley is estimated at 430 
millions of dollars. How important is the dissemina- 
tion of agricultural knowledge, that the business, for 
which. all this great machinery is but the servant, may 
be conducted to as much profit and advantage as pos- 
sible. 

Docking Lambs. — Never hold the lamb by the tail, 
as is often done, while the operation is performed. For 
the skin being drawn back, when it recovers its natu- 
ral plaee, leaves the bony stump bare. But push the 
skin towards the rump, and returning it will cover the 
wound. 

American Enterprise. —The first electric telegraph 
was, we believe, made in England; but only a few miles 
there are yet in operation; while nearly 2,000 miles are 
now in use in the United States. 

An iNqtnRY.—- Which is the most important to the 
substantial welfare of our country, War, or Agricul- 
ture ? What are the annual appropriations by govern- 
ment to our military schools, to the army, and the navy? 
How many millions ? What also are the annual appro- 
priations by government to om- agricultural schools and 
to agriculture ? What proportion does the one bear to 
the other ? 

Valuation or Land in Maryland.—* From the 
report of the committee of Ways and Means to the 
Maryland Legislature, giving the average valuation of 
the land per acre in most of the counties, it appears 
that the lowest is $4 .88, and the highest $29 . 14--^ith 
various intermediate valuations. 

Maple Sugar in Vermont.—- Mr. R. Richard- 
son, in his late address before the Washington County, 
(Vt.) Ag. Society, states that in 1840, the quantity of 
maple sugar made in Vermont, was 4,647,934 pounds, 
— equal to about 16 pounds to each man, woman, and 
child. 
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The Architect y a series of Original Designs for 
Domestic and Ornamental Cottagesj connected with 
Landscape Gardening, adapted to the United States. 
Illast rated by Drawings of Ground Plots, Plans, Per- 
spective views, Elevations, Sections, and Details. By 
William Ranlett, Architect: Published by W. H. 
Graham, New- York. 

This highly respectable work is issued in numbers, 
each number containing two or more plans of buildings, 
with perspective views, ground plans, interior details, 
and complete specifications and estimates. The work, 
as we are informed, has been projected to supply a sys- 
tematic treatise on Rural Architecture, with scientific 
and practical developments of various styles adapted 
to the United States. • It is to be comprised in two 
volumes, the first of whieh, consisting of ten numbers, 
is completed, and contains twenty-one original designs 
of rural residences, cottages and villas, exemplifying 
twelve diflerent styles of architecture-^the erections 
varying in cost from nine hundred to twelve thousand 
dollars. The work also contains sketches of different 
styles, essays on ventillation, the appropriation of light, 
heat, water, and other subjects connected with build- 
ing. It is intended that the whole work shall consti- 
tute a ^* scientific and practical guide for the erection 
of country and suburban dwellings of all grades, from 
plain cottages to elaborate and ornamented villas in the 
most approved styles of rural architecture ; also for 
laying out and improving the grounds connected with 
them.'' We deem the work especially deserving the 
patronage of all who are interested in the subjects to 
which it is devoted. 

Emigration. — Rev. Mr. Goodwin, in his address 
before the Middlesex County (Ct.) Ag. Society, dis- 
cusses the subject of emigration. He thinks ** there is 
no necessity, as many would suppose, of emigrating to 
the fertile regions of the West. We love to hear," he 
continues, ** of the fruitful soil of that region, and from 
our inmost hearts we thank God that such a goodly 
land is given us; but with all that may be said in favor 
of those rich and fertile prairies, we love more than 
these, the hills and vallies of our own New England. 
True, the latter require more labor at your hands. 
Yearliy year they must be enriched by you, and that 
perhaps in no small measure; but when this is done 
they will certainly repay you. With less abundant 
crops, perhaps, than those in distant sections of our 
land, you are sure to realize a much more liberal price. 
You have here, moreover, the society that you love, — 
you have those around yon whom you have known from 
childhood up, and whose characters you respect and 
value. You have, too, schools and churches established 
at your hands. Besides, we believe it is a mistaken 
idea, that so much is gained, in any respect, by those 
who, relinquishing their birth-places and their friends, 
secure in the thinly settled regions of the West, the pos- 
session of lands on terms which seem so low. There 
are various improvements te be made on those lands. 
These improvements demand no little additional sacri- 
fice of time, labor, and capital. We believe, if this 
were all considered, it would be found that in this state, 
and various portions of New England, there could be 
larms obtained, with every improvement in the way of 
walls and buildings, as reasonable as, in the end, will 
prove the lands I have referred to." 

Mental improvement of Farmers. — ^Professor 
Meacham, in his address before the Addison County 
(Vt.) Ag. Society, observes :—** In making provision 
for your family, you should provide something to read, 
as well as something to eat. You have little reason for 
congratulation in improving land and stock, if the mind 
about you is going to waste. Every farmer has more 
time in the year for gaining general knowledge than 
any professional man in the active pursuit of his pro- 



fession. But it does not depend on time so much as 
on inclination. Webster says that ^ even in matters 
of taste and literature, the advantages of a man of 
leisure are apt to be over rated. If there exists ade- 
quate means of education, and the love of learning be 
excited, that love will find the way to the object of de* 
sire through the crowd and pressure of .the most busy 
society.* " 

Apple trees bearing in even and add years. -^ 
We mentioned in a late number of our paper, that Mr. 
Cole, of the Boston Cultivator, entertained the belief 
that apple trees produced more fruit in even than in odd 
years. As he has expressed a wish to have his viewa 
placed '^ in a proper light" before our readers, we make 
the following extract from his paper of the 13th of 
November :— 

** In New England, generally, when the seasons are 
favorable, we have a large crop of apples in even years, 
and a small one in odd years. These remarks apply 
both to natural and grafted fruits, and to most parts of 
New England. We have noticed for thirty years, so 
far as our observation has extended, and so far as we 
have heard by reports, that orchards of natural fruits 
bear mostly in even years, and nearly all of our valu- 
able kinds, such as Baldwin, Hubbardston Nonsuch, 
Rhode Island Greening, Danvers Winter Sweet, Por- 
ter, Jewett's Fine Red, and some others, bear mostly 
in even years. There may be exceptions in single trees, 
and even whole orchards and neighborhoods, still -the 
general principle, as we have stated, is correct. As 
to other parts of the country, besides New England, 
we have made no remark, but we think that in the 
middle and western parts of New- York, there is gener- 
ally as large a crop of apples, if not larger, in odd 
years; for when we have a scarcity here in odd years, 
there is a large supply from that state .^^ 

Yield of Potatoes for 1847. — ^The committee 
of the Berkshire County (Mass.) Ag. Society, appoint- 
ed to examine crops for the year 1847, state in refer- 
ence to potatoes, that they believe one-fourth of the 
crop in the county was lost by the rot at the time of 
the examination — first of October — ^and that the disease 
was then progressing. The committee, however, 
awarded the following premiums: For the best acre 
of potatoes, the long-red, or Merino variety, estimated 
at 480 bushels, raised on swamp muck, lightly ma- 
nured. For the second best acre, 380 bushels, Mer- 
cers. Third best acre, 380 bushels, June Pink-eyes. 

Good Mode of Trenching. — A ^' Suburban Grow- 
er " of strawberries, Boston, describes in the Horti- 
culturist, the following excellent mode of deepening 
and enriching garden soil, which may be applied to 
other crops than strawberries: — Take oflf the soil one 
spade deep along the whole side of the piece to be 
trenched. Carry it in a wheelbarrow and empty it on 
the opposite side of the plat, where the trenching is to 
end. Then cover the earth in the bottom of this trench 
with a heavy coat of manure, and dig it under at once. 
Then dig another such trench by throwing the top soil 
on the soil just manured and dug. Pursue this course 
till the whole is finished. 

This doubles the depth of the soil, and enriches it, 
and does not deteriorate the quality of the surface by 
the admixture of the subsoil, as in common trenching. 

Fine old Pear Trees. — According to S. G. Per- 
EiNS, in the Hortiadtwriitf many trees planted by the 
French Huguenots, in the early part of the last century, 
are still standing. " There are a few solitary trees of 
the old fruits of a hundred years standing, and more 
left in yards, which continue to produce the finest St. 
Michaels [Doyennes,] St. Germains, Brown Beurr^s, 
Virgalouse, Winter Colmars, &c., as fine as they did 
fifty or sixty years ago." 
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PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New- York, Nor, 15, 1847. 
PLOUR— Genesee, per bbl. 86.18}— Ohio aud Michigan, 86 
GRAIN- — Wheal, Genesee, per bu-, 81.45— -inferior aoathem, 
81.06— Com, noiihern, 7aci73c.— Rye, 91c.— Oau, S3c.— Barley, 
85a87c. 

BL'TTER— Orange Connty, per lb-, 91a»4c.— Western, dairy, 
16aI8 cents. 
CHKE8IV— per lb., 6fl7c. 

BKKF— Me«s, per bbl., fOafd. 60— Prime 86a86.50. 
PORK— Mew, per bbl., 815— Prime, 89 87a8lU.S5. 
HAMS— Smoked, per lb.. llaiScts. 
LARD— Per lb. 10a 12c. 

HEMP— Rutfia clean, per ton, 8290. Ara., dew-rotted, 8150- 
HOPS— First son, per lb., 7a8c. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama, per lb., 7a9|c.— Up- 
land and Florida, 6}a9c. 

WOOL— (Boston prices,) Dec. 13. 

Prime or .Saxon fleeces, washed per lb 45a50 cts. 

American full blood Qeeces, 40a45 *' 

" ihree-fourihs blood fleeces, 35a3^ '< 

" half blood do 33a3S " 

" one- fourth blood and common 2Sa30 ** 



■SUB.SCR1PT10\ PRICED.— SinKle copies, DAILY, 85-^EMI. 
WEKKLY, 8a-WEKKLY, 8'i. See terms to clubs below. 

THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 

WE are on the eve of another Presidential Election. Let none 
fancy that since it is approached so calmly, it will be con- 
ducted sluggishly and terminated without excitement. Whoever 
cherishes such an illusion mistakes tbe character of the American 
People and the impulses which sway them. Equally idle is the 
imagination that party lines are to be effaced and broken down in 
this contest— that the prestige of some heroic achievement or the 
glitter of an epaulette is to chase from the popular mind all memory 
of the radical differences of sentiment which have so often arrayed 
one-half of our connirymen in fierce conflict with the other Idle 
chimeras these! offspring of an empty heart or a sickly brain! 
'With the progress of events a particular measure may become 
more or less important, tlie emphatic assertion of a certain princi- 
ple more or less essential, but the question of questions remains 
and will remain. At one time, the establishment or maintenance 
of a Sound and Uniform Currency ; at another, the upbuilding or 
che rishing new or feeble brniiclies of Rome Induniry; at another 
the proper disposition of the Proceeds of the Public Lands ; at a 
fourth, Peace or War, Spoliation or Justice ; but underneath all 
thei>e, mightier than any, more enduring than all, lives ever the 
elcmentar difference in whicU parties have their origin— on one 
side, the idea that Governmrni should be Creative, Constructive, 
Benificent; on the other, the negative, skepticnl, do-nothing ele- 
ment, whose axioms are, ^* The best government is that which 
governs least," "The People are inclined to expect too much 
from Government," jtc, — which sees in a Canal, a Railroad, a 
Harbor, a Protective Duty only a means of enriching a few indi- 
viduals at the expen«e of the community, and which canmt con- 
ceive how any can be benefitted by a public work without inflict- 
ing injury in at least equal measure upon others. The fundamental 
axioms of this negative philosophy are really hostile to Common 
RoRds and Common Schools, required and sustained by law. as 
well as to tliose elements of national well-being against which it 
now directs the energies of a great party. The antagonism of sen- 
timent growing out of these conflicting views of iKe nature of the 
true ends ot* Government cannot, in the nature of things, be lasting- 
ly<compromised ; it cannot be tenninated by the result of any one 
election. It must be potentially felt In the party contests and popu- 
lar agitations of many years to come- 
On this and all the great questions growing out of it, Th« Tsi- 
BUTiE maintains emphatically the doctrines of the Whig Party. ^ It 
advocates Protection to Home Induetry, wherever such protection 
may be needed, and to the extent of the necessity ; a National 
Currency, sound and of uniform value, composed o( coin and paper 
in such proportions as public interest and general convenience 
shall dictate ; Internal /mprovsmsiK, by the General and State 
Governments, each in its own sphere, and bv Associations, liberal- 
ly incited thereto by such facilities as legislation may safely and 
justly afford; and such disposition of the Public Land Proceeds as 
•hall secure the benefil thereof to the people of all the states through- 
out all future time. Above all, this paper will *' study the things 
that make for peace," and strenuously oppose the fell spirit of war, 
the lust of conquest, and the passion fbr Militarv Glory, so niortallv 
adverse to all those ideas ofSocial and Political Economy to which 
it is devoted, as a mildew to genuine Di-mocracy, as utterly at va- 
riance with Christianity, and as a scandal to the Nineteenth Centu- 
ry. These views will be faithAiIly and fearlessly commended to 
public favor, while our opposition to the Extension of Human 
Slavery over one foot of soil where it has not now a legal exist- 
ence shall be nnsparing. uncoraprmnising. and subject to no conside- 
ration of party advantage or Presidential triomph. Far sooner 
will we sink with our principles than sticceed withoat them, how- 
ever de<iirable success or however mortifying defeat. 

Tfix TBiBtTKH will endeavor to commenditself to idl classes of 
readers by the fullness of its intelligence as well as the fairness of 
iu discussions. With this intent one assistant editor will remain at 
Washington during the Ses«ion of Congress, giving daily reports of 
snyiiigw and doings in the Houses and elsewhere ; two European 
CorrcApondents will transmit us regular dispatches from the Old 
World ; while no expense will be grudged in procuring the earliest 
and most reliable information from all parts of the world. Reviews 
of New Books of decided interest, and selections from the Popular 
Literature of America and Europe will be f^eqoently gireit, with 



occasional reports of Public T.<ectures of high character; but it ahall 
be our first object to present a fair and Aill picture of the real worldf 
only varied at intervals by excursions into the realm of the ideal. 

Thx Nkw-York Tribu.ik is issued Daily (a Morning and two 
Evening Editions, in order to serve each subscriber with the latest 
news possible) on a fair imperial sheet at Five Dollars per annum, 
Of half the price of the great Commercial journals, by which it asms 
to be surpassed in nothing but Advertisements. A Srmi-Wxeklt 
Editio.x is issued on a similar sheet each Wednesday and Saturday, 
and offered to subscribers at Three Dollars per annum or 85 for two 
copies. Thk Wxxklt Tribunk is printed on a fheet of nearly 
double the size of the l>ail)', and nfl'crded at Two DoUers per an- 
num. Six copies for 810, Ten copies fi>r 815, or Twenty for 824— 
payment bei*^g invariably required in advance. %Vhen the term 
paid for expires, ihe paper is uniformly stopped, so that no man need 
hesitate to lake it from an apprehension that he will be persecuted by 
duns, or unable to get rid of the paper when tired of it This rule 
has given offence to a few patrons of the non-paying order, but the 
great minority seem to like it better than the old fashion. It is not 
our custom to appoint Local Agents to solicit subscriptions, nor to 
place great reliance on Agents at all. But any person who is well 
enough known to he trusted by his neighbors may aid us if he will, 
and help himself if he chooses, by taking this Proitpectue, and ask- 
ing those who like The Tribune to hand him the money for a year, 
wiiicli he can remit at Club price, and thus obtain pay for his lime 
and trouble. Subscriptions accompanied by payments are respect- 
fully solicited by GREELEY & McELRATHi 

154 Nassau-st., New- York. 

07" Notes of all specie-paying Banks in the United States are 
taken for subscriptions to this paper at par. Money inclosed in a letter 
to our address, and deposited in any Post Office in the United States, 
may be considered at our risk ; but a description of the bills ought 
in all cases to' be left with the Postmaster. O. 4 M. 

CLUD PRICES. 

SEMI-WEEELY TRIBUNE. 

Two Copies, 8 ff 

Four 10 

Eight, 20 

WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

Six Copies, 8 10 

Ten, 15 

Twenty, 94 

No paper continued aAer the expiration of the time sub- 
scribed ana paid for. Dec. 1, 1847— It. 

SOUTH DOWN BUCKS. 
nnHE subscriber offers for sale a few very superior South Down 
-'- Bucks, some of which were selected by him in England. They 
are thought to be the best sheep of this breed in America, uniting 
as they do the blood of the celebrated flocks of the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Earls Jersey and Bathnrst. 

Application may be made by letter, addressed to Rhinebeck, N. 
York, or personal! v at the Ellerslie Farm, on the Hudson river, 
two miles south of Rhinebock Landing. WILLIAM KELLY. 

Ellerslie, Dec. 1, 1847.— It. 

TO WOOL-GROWERS AND BREEDERS OF FINE 

SHEEP. 

REV. L. G. BINGHAM, of Williston. Vt., during the past ram- 
mer has purchased and received from J. A. Taintor, Eso., of 
Hartford, Ct., eight of his imported Merino ewes, one buck lamb, 
and his very superior stock buck— the sire of the very superior 
buck lambs which have been sold out of his flock the past season. 
This buck was brouithl from France when a Iamb — is one year old 
last Jaiinarv — was sheared 10th of August last year, soon after ar- 
riving — and was sheared same day of the month this year, having 
worn his fleece ju«t one year— was clean- washed three days befbre 
shearing. His fleece weighed 14 lbs. His stock proves to be of 
rare excellence, and his lamhs by the imported ewes have been sold 
at 8100 to 8^ each. Having oAen been applied to to put him to 
American Merino ewes. 1 have concluded to do so to a limited ex- 
tent. The price will be 85 a head, to be paid on taking away the 
ewes. Applications must be made early. I have rented all the 
stock and land of Rev. L. O. Bingham, and all communications 
must be addressed to me at this place, Williston, Vt. The buck 
lamb herein mentioned, is for sale. He is from one of the best im- 
ported ewes, and will make a s]dendid sheep. The next crop of 
buck lamlis will aUo be for sale. First come first served. When 
it is considered that all the buck lambs from this buck have been 
sold ftir 8100 and upwards, the price charged ft>r the use of him 
must be regarded as very reasonable. BENJ. F. BINGHAM. 
Williston, Vt., Dec. 1, 1847. 

HAY AND STRAW CUTTERS. 

A LARGE supply of Stevens', Hovcy's, and Towers' Cylinder 
Hay and Straw Cutters, constantly on hand at manufacturers' 
f (rices, at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse. When farmers 
earn the benefits to be derived from using cut feed, they will not 
be withoat a good machine. Mr. A. Burlingame, of South Treit- 
ton, N. Y.. used ono the pa<t season, and the value he i^aces upon 
its use is found in the following extract flrora a communication 

from him :— . «^ . . 

*' With less hay to begin the winter, and 30 cowp and 4 horses (in 
all 100 head) more than the year before, he saved over from five 
to seven tons of good hay, while the year before he was entirely 
out before grass came." The greatest saving is in using up all 
pans and kinds of feed, instead of running to waste. For sale at 
the Albany Ag. Warehouse, Noe. 10 and 19 Green-st.. 

L. TUCKER. 
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NEW JSRSBT. 
Aumta, W. H. Roe 
Burliugion, H. W. S. CleTeland 
Bloonisbury, Jas. Bird 
Belleville, D. Van Winkle 
Bnd^eton, J. B. Poller 
Ctuamiiwin, N. N* Sioket 
Cumptown, John Mayell 
Camden, B. W. Cooper 
Chew's Lauding. R.V. M.Cooper 
Chester, James Haines 
Columbus, J. W. Wrirht 
Carpeuter^s Lauding,\V. V.Web- 
ster 
CroaswickSj P. S. Bunting 
Denvillei N. Vliet 
Klicabethtown, A. M. MonUbrd 
Pairion, E. Glasley 
Freehold, Joseph Combe 
Flenington, Jaa. Callis 
Origgstuwu, A. Van Doron 
Greenwich. A. Sheppard 
Gloucester Point, A. Miller 
Harlinffen.CC. Hoaglaiid, M. D. 
Howell Works, A. Lafelra 
Hightstown, £. Pullen 
HacketstuwH, H. Fleming 
Jacksouville, Sam'l Fort 
Kingwood, J. T. Risler 
Lambertsville, P. A. Reeding 
Leedsville, J. C. Grover 
Lebanon, J. Dnws 
Middletowu, T. Roberts, jr. 
Moorestown, C. Stokes 
Mount Holley, Jame^ Langetaff 
Mendham, J. I. Ballentine 
Madison, W. I. Britten 
Mansfield, J. Wandling 
New Bruiuwick, J. Simpson 
Newark, Qibson &. Ritchie 
Newton, John R. Pettiu 
New Vernon. S. Uiidley 
Poiler»ville, S. Potter 
Plaiufield, W. W. Cornell 
Perth Amb<ty, James Parker 
Pcmberton, A. Lippincott 
Prinoeion, Jas. Carnahani 
Patterson! J. Home 
Quakertown, Theod. Probaaco 
Ringoes, D. B. Kirkpatrick 
Rahway* J. Hhaw 
Roadstown, R. Fithlan 
Sergeantville, J. Smith 
Sparta, G. T. Comings 
flqnaiikum, H. H. Wainright 
Spouwood, J. D. Outcalt 
Shrewsbury, E. H. Vanuxem 
Six Mile Run, F. T. Schenck 
Stillwater, W.A. ft R. F. Shafer 
Salem. J. BIwill 
Trenton. J. S. Chambers 
Tom's River,W. McKenn 
Towr.shurv, A. Hoagland 
Tinton Falls, llios. Guest 
Woodbridge, D. N. Demarest 
Westnn, Isaac Cornell 
Westfield, C. Osboni 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Alleghany City. John Cockran 
Athens, Sam'l Ovenshire 
Abington Centre, Jas. L.Wilber 
Alleniown, D- C. Freytur 
Brockwayvillc, Dr. M. Clark 
Bailer, A. M. Evans 
Bristol. SamM Halme 
Brownsville, J. L. Bowman 
Blakeley, J. Callender 
Beaver, D. Minis 
Brovm's Mills, Charles Colfelt 
Berwick, Rev. J. H. Young 
Bedford, A. M Farquhar 
Buffalo Ruov B. Waddell 
Bellefonie, P. R. Smith 
Bocksville, J. Fackeuthall 
fiakerstown, G. Anderaon 
Bethany, E. W. Hamlin 
Bentley's Mills, A. J. Bowman 
Byberry, E. Croasdale 
Coopentown, IX Forbe 



Conneautville, Cbas. B Power 
Coopersburg, Chas. Wittman 
Chanceford, Jas. 8. Fulton 
Canaan, Geo. L. Griffing 
CurwiiMville, John Mifes 
Canonsburg, P. M. K. Wilscm 
Connellsville, Jos. Herbert 
Cook, G. L Stranahan 
Cattawissa, W. I. Eyer 
Colebrookdale, J. Schults 
Carlisle, SamM Myers 
Carbondale, H. Hackley 
Duiidaff, Jas. McAUee 
Downiugtown, I. Price 
Erie^ Thos. Moorehead, jr. 
Equinunk, W. Weston 
East Smiihfield, A. Hull 
Easton, H. W. Crosby 
Eldredville, G. Molyneanx 
Ediiiboro, J. I. Comptou 
Fallston, Jas. Carothers 
Fleets vi lie, Theron Finn 
Furkestown, E. Fasselt 
Fairview, .M. Barnett, jr. 
Friendsville, C Carmalt 
Greensburg, D. Welts 
Grays Valley, N. H. Taylor 
Gap, W. p. Kinaer 
Holliday's Cove. J. Edgington 
Harrisburg, R. Bryson 
Harthgig, G. Siddall 
Hamliiitoii, B. Hamlin 
Hopewell Cotton Works, E. J. 

Dickey 
Hartsville, T. S. Hanscom 
Harrisville, John Hogg 
Herriotsville, John Fawcett 
Harewood, A. Main 
Harbor Creek. C. Leet 
Huntingdon, W. E. McMurtree 
Leraysvilie, E. Marsh 
Lahaska, W. Stavely 
Lumberville. W. J. Jewell 
Lawreneeville, W. Kilbum 
London Grove, Jos. S. Swain 
Lancaster, J. Gish 
Lewistown. L. T. Watson 
Little Meadows, L. Barton 
licwisburg, Wm. Murray 
Mauch Chunk. Sam'l Lippincott 
Muncey, B. M. Ellis 
McConneilsburg, Dr. R. M.Denig 
Maiden Creek, J. Wright 
Meadville, M. H. Bagley 
Morrisdale, S. Waring 
Monroe, Jas. W. Long 
Miilardsville, O. T. Kuiny 
Martin's Creek, D. H. Snyder 
Mansfield, John Waters 
Montrose, C. J. Curtis 
Mount Vernon, J. D. Ross 
Meohanicsburg, Rev. Aug. Babb 
New Derry, Alex. Thompson 
Newportville, A. L. Mcllvain 
New Milford, J. P. Harding 
Norristown, D H. Mnlvany 
Northville, N. Smith 
Northeast, Jos. McCord 
Newtown Square, L. Brooks 
Ncwtnwn. A. Cornell 
New Castle. Jas. Pearson 
NewviUe, W. H. Woodbum 
North Whitehall, E. Kohler 
Oley, P. G. Bertolct, M. D. 
OtMville, R. C. Weaver 
Oxford. E. Dickey 
Paoli, John GrolT 
Pine Valley. E. Row 
Potistown, O. Stover 
Pituburg, M. P. Morse 
Pleasant Valley, J. M. Sands 
Pike, !«. Hoag 
Pineville, J B. Glaxton 
Pleasant Unity, Alex.Culbertson 
Patterson's Mills, R. T. Johnson 
Philadelphia, G. B. Zieber ft Co. 
Ryeson's Station, J. IL Lough- 
ridge 
Rock Lick, John Bell 
Rileysville, M. Tomlinson 



Reedsville, Cha& Colfelt 
bpriiig Creek, Sieph. Baton 
Street's Run, J H. Neal 
South Canaan, H. McMinn 
SUoudsburg, P. Siarbird 
Setsler's Store, And. Bushj M.D 
Sharon, J. B. Curtis 
Shepherdstown, D. Sbefier 
Tnrenium, L. Peterson 
Tvler, J. Rogers 
Thompeontowu, Joseph Korts 
Towauda, E. W. Hale 
Tioga, B. Baldwin 
Tidiottte, Levi Bingham 
Uniontown, A. Hadden 
Upton, J. McClellan 
West Alexander, J. B. Whitton 
West Greenville, John Scott 
Wellsboro, S. Emery 
Williamsburg. B. Bell 
West Mill Creek, Geo. Nichol- 
son 
Westchester, T. B. Beanmont 
Warren, N. Sill 
Wattsburg, John Tost 
Wesley vtlle, S. Sewell 
Waymart, S. V. l^ee 
Wyalusing, R. M. Welles 
West Branch, Jas. C. Brown 
Waynesburg, J. Higinbotham 
West Beaver Dam, N.W. Filley 
Waterford, H. H. Ray 
Wilkesbarre, O. Cdlins 
West Haverford, L. Morris 
Yardleyville, Rev. C.Wiltberger 
York, D. Small 

DELAWARE. 
Dover, W. W. Morris 
Frederics, W. Dawson 
Horsey's X Roads, Thos. Jacobs 
Loveville, Sieph. Springer 
Newport, L. Justice 
New Castle, J. Patterson 
Seaford, Chas. Wright 
Wilmington, Jas. L. Roach 

MARYLAND. 
Annapolis, Jas. Boyle 
Brick Meeting House, P. M. 

Steele 
Baltimore. Sam'l Sands 
Burkettsville, J. Shindley 
Belleville, S. Thompson 
Big Mills, W. S. Jackson 
Bnckeyestown, B. A. Cunning- 

bam 
Bakersville, A. Rench 
Bladeiisburg, Chas. P. Colvert 
Chesiertown, B. Wethered 
Cumberland, L. M. Lemnies 
Cockeyesville, J. D. Mathews 
Cenireville, John Tilghman 
Cambridge, M. T. Goldsborongh 
Daniesiown, \*. W. Candler 
Dawsonville, Geo. W. Dawson 
Darlington, 8. T. Prigg 
Dnvid»onville, W. F. Brand 
Ellicott's Mills, Dr.W. Demiy 
Elkton. J. Randall, jr. 
Emmittsburg, Dr. J. A. Short 
Raston, M. Goldsborongh 
Ean New Market, J. H. Hudson 
Franklin, Dr. R. Dorsey 
Frederick, F. A. Rigney 
Federalsburg, W. Corkrin 
Golden, J. Webster 
Harrisonville, H. Fite 
Havre De Grace, J. Donohoe 
Hunting, W. Corkrin 
Laurel, CoL H. Capron 
Middlelown, H. Herring 
Mount Pleasant, E. Creager 
New Windsor, Daniel Rngell 
Owing's Mills, D Carlisle 
Princess Ann, See*y Ag. Society 
Port Tobacco, H. Mitchell 
Port Depostte, A. Anderson 
Petersville, Col. H. Dunlap 
Pomonkey, L. Marbury > 



Pikesvitle, Capt. J. M. Wise 
Queenstown, Chas. G. Tilghman 
Keisiertown, F. Anclerson 
Rockville, Geo. F. Worthington 
Royal Oak. S. Oram 
St. Mi cheers, S. Hamblelon 
Sandy Spring, £. Stabler 
Sykesville, W. Day 
Sharpstown, E. Burford 
Taneyiown, Alex. McAlister 
Triad'elphia, J. Harban 
Trappe, M. Goldsborongh 
Towsontown, Dr. A. H. Tpmk 
Uiica Mills, Wm. Todd 
Wisesburg, C. E. Bernoudy 
Williamsport. F. Macomas 
Wye Mills, W. H. DeCoureey 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Georgetown, J. H. King 
Washington, John F. Callnn 

VIRGINIA. 
Amherst C. H., M. L. Harris 
Ayleits, Ed. Hill 
JBina, John Cooks 
Abingdon, W. F. Preston 
Alexandria, Bell ft Entwisle 
Anandale, vVm. Garges 
Black Rock, J. R Feagans 
Bowman's Mills, J. C. Bowman 
Buffalo .Springs, Z. Drumraond 
Bethlehem X Roads, G. B. Cary 
Bethany, Robt. Buchanan 
Bradford, Capt. C. J. Showman 
Bull Creek, A. R. Ralston 
Bachelor's Home, Col. M. Pres- 
ton 
Brandonville, A. D. Hagan 
Bridgewater, J. Dinkell. jr. 
Buffalo Forge, W. Weaver 
Broad Ford, Rev. C. Fulton 
Clarksville, W. Harris 
Coman's Well, E. Burroughs 
Coal Mines, W. H. Johnson 
Clear Branch, L. L. Waterman 
Curdsville, J. W. A. Saunders 
Chalk Level, John Coles 
Charlemoni, S. G Davis 
Culpepper C. H., E. B Hill 
Campbell C. H., E. G. Jordan 
Christiansburgh, E. Phlegan 
Charlestown, J. W. Ransom 
Chucpatuck. J. Bunch 
Charlottesville, R. W. N. No- 
land 
Crab Bottom, E. R. Bogart 
Cedarville. Pleasant Smith 
Clifton Forge, W. W. Pazton 
Draper's Valley, D. G. Sbepard 
Davis' Store, R. Davis 
Dayton, tt. Thomas 
Dover Mills, R. Wood 
Doe Hill, H. McCoy 
Everetisville, B. H. Magroder 
Fancy Hill, W. Weaver 
Farrowsville, Dr. W. C. Strib- 

li»ff 
Frenchton, J. McCoy 
Franklin, W. McCoy 
Fincastle. Jas. S. Walrond 
Front Royal, Ro.ht. M. Marshall 
Frederick's Hall, M. L. Ruper 
Fairfax C. H.', Robt Allison 
Fairmont, R. Hall 
Fishersville, J. PorterfieM 
Gil boa, H. Goodwin 
Gaines X Roads, J. G. Laaa 
Greenville. S. F. Christian 
Glade Spring, Pleasant Smith 
Hampsiead, John Parker 
Hamilton, Dr. D. Janny 
Haymarkel, I. Smith 
Harrisonburg, I- Hardesty 
Hardin's Tavern, R. W. N. No- 
land 
Huntsville, Tse. Moore, jr. 
Hampton, J. B. Cary 
Ingles Ferry, Edward Hanmct 
Jefferson, D- B. Steger 
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Jonerrille, P. 8. Mile* 
Kemeyaville, Dr. R. HoAnan 
Kingwood, J. C. MeOrew 
Kaiwwha Satinet^ Capt. A. I» 

Ruffiier 
King Georre C. H., D- Lewis 
Liberty Mills, E. P. Barboor 
Lexington, D. Edtnonson 
Lofds, B. 6. Reniiolds 
Loretto, J. M. Qaniett 
Liberty, A. B. Nichola 
Lunenburg C. H., Rev. Jaa. C. 

Alitchell 
Lynchburg, M. Davia, jr. 
lioviugsioii, C. T. Estea 
Langley, H. C. Taylor • ^ 
Locost Ditle, W. Mhjor, jr. ' 
Liberty Ilalli James Crow 
Mount Crawfora, A. B. Irick 
Mount Sidney, R. 8. Hamsbar- 

Mount Clinton, J. Warren 
McOaheysvilie, J. Ammon 
Milfoid Mills, J. Towles 
Moorefield, M. W. uambte 
Middlebrook, J. T. Randolph 
Marlcsville, H. C. Kite 
Marti nsburg, Robt. Campbell 
Manchester, A- B. Boti 
Millwood, J. E. Page 
Matthew's C. H., W. Shaltiee 
Mint Spring, J. Beard 
Mount Zion, Oea W. Clement 
Marion, Capt. B. P. Davli 
Norfolk, E. W. Herbert 
Newbern, Thos. Wyaor 
Newmarket, W. 8. Henkell 
Nataral Bridge, J. P. Greenlee 
Old Point Comfort, W. McClain 
Orange C- H., D Hume 
Oak Hill, J. T. 8mith 
Oak Piatt, Col. W. Dyer 
Poplar Hill, Capt T. Shannon 
Proctor's Creek, A. Phillips 
Pedlar's Mills, W. B. Rucker 
Pleasant Gap, Thos. W. Walton 
Port Conway, J. P. Dickinson 
Prospect Hill, S. S . Randall 
Pattousburg, AUbrlght, 8henrard 

lb Co. 
Port Republic, S. Hamsbarger 
Pursers Store, S. B. T. Caldwell 
Rose Mills, Dan'l Warwick 
Roseland. R. H. Anderson 
Rackmausville, S. Ruckraan 
Rose Hill, J. D)inn 
Richmond, R. Hill, jr. 
RidgevtUe, James R. Heiskell 
Stafford C. H., Maj. S. Brooke 
Stoney Creek Warehouse, A. AJ- 

ridge 
Sheetz Mill, F. K. Sheets 
Seven Mile Ford, Preston & 

Haiuon 
Staunton, W. Kinnev 
Shepherdstowii, J. Hofiman, jr. 
Suflolk, K. Hill 
Smithffeld, W. H. Jordan 
Snickersvilte, R. Chew 
Thompson ville, Geo. Ficklin 
Thoroughfare, Chas. Stover 
Triadelphia, S. D. Parris 
Tappalmnniick, Col R. Ronz*e 
Tye River Warehouse, S. Reed 
Tye River Mills, Paul Massie 
UppervjIIe, C. A. Powell 
Variety Mills, Rob't Michael 
West Cnion, J. 8. DeBar 
William.«burflr, S. S. Griffin 
Whet'liiig, W. Gregg 
Warreuion Springs, G-W. Brad- 
ford 
Walling's Creek, F. C. AUen 
Wilmington, 8. Stillman 
Wellsburgh, Sam'l Jacob 
Weaveravilie, W. H. Page 
Warrenton. A. 8. Campbell 
West Liberty, W. Paris 
Waynesboro, M. Finlcy 
Warren. R. Pollard 
Washington, Rpbt S.Bel! 
Winchester, H. F. Baker 

NORTH CAROUNA. 
Albemarle. H. J. Kronz 
Asheboro, B. F. Hoover 
Belfofd, G. SUls 
Baitleboro, V. R. Bodie 
Big Swamp, D. Williamaoa 
Beaufort. Edward Hill 
Berea. Jas- A. Rufsell 
Briokleynlle, W. H. Wjllt 



Cedar Hill, 8. W. Barnes 
Carthage, Ocn. DotCKl 
Charlotte, Geo. Cross 
Clover Oardeiii W. Morrow, jr. 
Crowder's Creek, W. L. Wilson 
Cottage Home, R. H. Morrison 
Clemmonville, £. Mclver 
Cowper Hill, A. McLean 
Davidson College, S. B.C. Wilson 
Dockery's Store, Hon. A. Dock- 

ery 
RliEabeth City, C C. Green 
Early Grove, W. P. Reinhardt 
Enfieki, Dr. C. Whitaker 
Pallstown, John Yomig 
Fair Grove, Chas. Mock — 
Fort Defiance, fi. A. Jones 
Fayette ville, Benj. Robertson 
Fore*tvifle, SamM Wail 
Prank linsvi lie, Jas. Johnwn 
French's Mills, Jos. M. French 
Greenville, W. May 
Greensboro, Jas. Sloan 
Huntsville, J. Jarratt 
Hammond *s dtore, J. Boms 
Hookertitn, J. Hooker 
Halifax, M. P. Purnell 
UeaihviUe, F. N. McWiUiams 
Hillsboro, W. J. Bingham 
Henderson, J. D< Hawkins, jr. 
Jersey Settlement, Rev. T. Me* 

Donald 
Kirkland, E P. Bnms 
Long Creek, J. P. Robitrech 
Lincolnton, C. C. Williams 
Lexington, Dr. W. R. Holt 
Limestone, J. K. Shuford 
Murfreesboro. S. J. Wheeler 
Milton, A. J. Walker 
Moseley Halli Jesse Lassiter 
Moffiti's Mills, J. Pope 
Mount Vernon, J. G. Fleming 
Morganton, R. C. PiersMi 
Nashville, N. W. Boddie 
Newbern, Geo. S. Attmore 
Oxford, Col. L. Gillin 
Pioneer Mills, J. C. Sosserman 
Pittsboro, Rev. P. W. Dond 
Roanoke, Jos. J. Pagh 
Rolesville, 8 Jones 
Raleigh, W. White 
Rock Spring, T. D. Oldham 
Richardson's Creek, Jas. A. Mc 

Collum 
Ridge way, W. J. Hawkins 
Rocky Mount, W. S. Battle 
Rockingham, S. W. Covington 
Sandy Ridge, J. Huessey 
Stantonsburg, Dr. Ward 
Smithfield, Dr. A. P. Telfair 
Salisbury, Benj. R. Julian 
South Mills, W. Old 
St. John, J. C. Powell 
Topsail, J. D. Jones 
Tarboro, Robl. Nor fleet 
Taylor's Bridge, P. Murphy 
Walterboro, Dr. R L. North 
Williamsville, Alex. Williams 
Weldon, W. H. Day 
Wilmington, W. A. Wright 
Wilkcsboro, A. W. Finlay 
Williamston. J. S. Yarrell 
Watson's L'ridge, W. Watson 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Anderson C. H., J. N. Wbimer 
Aiken, J. D. Legare 
Blaffton, N. P. Crowell 
Buckhead, B. P. Ravenal 
Baniwell C. H., Jas. Patterson 
Bennettsville, W. Covington 
Beaufort, R. Bythewood 
Bethd, J- L- M. Adams 
Black ville, W. S. Reynolds 
Charleston, J. B. MulHken 
Columbia, W. W Purse 
Chestnut Grove, W. 8. Gibbes 
Chesterville, Dr. S. W. Moore 
Damascus, Capt. Geo. A. Fike 
Edgefield C H., Dr. fi. J. Mims 
Earlville, O. P. Earle 
Port Mott, M. T. D Rast 
Greenville C. H.. Dr. A. B.Crook 
Gladden's Grove, C Thorn 
Halselville, John Estes 
Indiantown. H. McCnteheon 
Lotts, R. Ward 
liaurena C. H., J. Oarlington 
Landsford, CoL W. F. Davie 
Louisville, L. A. Berkhtii 
Monticello, W. J Alston 
Milton, 7. L. Tomig - 



Mountain Shoals, Jas. Nesbit 
Nation Ford, A. Whyte 
Newberry C. H., R. Stewart 
Pipe Creek, Dr. S. Smith 
Pendleton, J. B. Litton 
Plain, B. F. Stairley 
Pomaria, Wro. Summer 
Rocky Mount,G. B. Montgomery 
Summer ville, R. S. Bed'>n 
Spring Rock, J. D. Crawford 
Society Hill, W. H. Evans 
Stoney Point, J. Stacey 
Terryville, J. E. Calhoun 
Wimisboro, 8. P. Thomas 

GEORGIA. 
Augusta, C. E. Greenville 
Alpine, L. M. Force 
Atnens, J. Crawford 
Blakeley. J. W. Perry 
Bethel, R. Hazlehurst 
Birdsville, I. V. Jones 
Cuthbert, R. C. Oeiger 
Columbus, L. Spencer 
Clinton, Chas. Hutchios 
Ebenezer, J. B. Slack 
Ellerslie, R. Morgan 
Eden, H. Cassiday 
Elbertoui B. Bnrch 
Eathans, M. C. Fulton 
Forsyth, O. Morse 
Griffin, W. Lassiter 
Greensboro, W. L. Strain 
Hermitage, B. F. Walters 
Iron Works, M. A. Cooper 
Knoxville, Sam'l Rutherford 
Kingston, H. A. Clemmons 
Mulberry Grove, W. G. Walj^er 
Macon, A. E. Ernst 
Marietta, Edward Denmeod 
Madison, J. 8. Walker 
Milledgeville, E. Daggett 
Mnyfield, Thos. Jones 
Mount Zion, R. Walcott 
Midville, R. J. Morrison 
PinckneyviUe, Thos. H. Jones 
Petersburgh, J. D. Watkins 
Pondtown, P. Cook 
Roswell, N. J. Bayard 
Raytown, P. Davidson 
Riceboro, W. 8. Baker 
Steliing's St >re, G. A. Winn 
Savannah, Di- W. H. Cuyler 
Sparta, J. H. Burnett 
Stanfofdville, J. Farrar 
Thomaston, J. W. W. Drake 
Upatoic, R. W. Cames 
Van Wen, D. Clopton 
Waynesboro, M. Green 
White Suiphnr Springs, £. W. 

Packard 
Washington, Jas. Wingfield 
Zebnlon, H. G. Jolinson 

ALABAMA. 
Benton, Dr. G. P. Frierson 
Berrien, Saro'l Baffin 
Crawford, J. Hurt 
Eufaula, J. H. Dent 
Greensboro, H. Watson 
Hunuville, Jas. L. Watkins 
HayneyUle, H. M. Phillips 
Hope, Jas. M Bradford 
Jacksonville, Jas. M. Cook 
Livingston, James Hair 
Montgomery, C. Cromelin 
MontevaHo, A. Gamble 
Mobile, Dr. R. North 
Morgan Sprinsrs, Geo. Cox 
Montgomery, N Blue 
Mount Meigs, Dr. T. B. Taylor 
Mount Willing. S. Garrett 
North Port, J. Bell 
Pleasant Hill, Thomas Brongh- 

ton 
Port Oihson, H. N. Spencer 
Pickensvilte, Jas. Chalmers 
Pinlalola, D. N. Gilmer 
Russellville. W. W. Lncas 
Sand Fort, B. Colvin 
Suggsville, J. W. Pertis 
Silver Run, 8. G. Jenkins 
Selma, Geo. C. Phillips 
Salem, Jas. N. B. Lesseur 
8l. Stephens. J. Williams 
Tuscaloosa, W. D. Marrast 
Vetlttla, W. C. Dawson, jr. . 
Yonngsville, Jos. Strickland, jr. 
Warrior Stand, J. C. Henderson 

MISSISSIPPL 
BhAdon, S. C. Farrar 



Black Hawk, J. Bailey 
Bachelor's Bend, N. J. Nelson 
Belmond, Dr. C. P. Dandrklge 
Como, J. W. Lumpkin 
Cold Spring, R. H. Elam 
Columbus, H. Stevens 
Church Hill, Thos. AUein 
Deer Brook, M. Nelson 
Dranes Mills, W. R. Coleman 
Edward's Depot, Dr. M. W. 

Phillips 
East Pascagonla.B. M. Steadmaa 
Fayette, P. K. Montgomery 
Grand Gulf, Y. Y. Berry 
Gallatin, E. R. Brown 
Homesville, J. T. Lamkin 
Holley Springs, A. C. McEwen 
Jackson, Maj- C. B. Green 
Liberty, Hon. Jehu Wall 
Lexington. W. J. Holloway 
Middleton, W. W. Whitehead 
Mount Pleasant, J. A. Ventnas 
Natchez, P. & J. Beaumont 
Olive Branch, A. B. Cowan 
Okacbickama, Thos. Hardeman 
Princeton, W. C. Jackson 
Richland, Col. A. M. Mayo 
Rodney, T. W. Beck 
Raymond, C. F. Legrand 
Rock Run, W. Bayiess 
Shongalo, Chas. Kopperl 
Starkville, J. T. McGonntj 
Tippecanoe, R. D. Robinson 
Vicksbuig, R. Y. Rodgers 
Whitesville, a L. Phares 
Washington, Thos. Affleck 
Yazoo City, J. Iiigersoll 

LOUISIANA. 
Assnmptiiin, J. LeAwick, 
Bonnet Cane, Thos. May 
Bordeaux, C. P. Voorhis • 
Clinton, Col. Theod. Gillespia 
Doiialdsouville. R. McCall 
Franklin, W. 8. Harding 
Grand Cane, H. Rngeley 
Houma, J. K. Nixon 
Jackson, J<An Rist 
Keichi; W. B. Means 
Keachie, C. A. Edwards 
Monroe, Dr. J. Caiderwood 
Mansfield, A. Allen 
New Orleans, B. M. Norman 
New River, S. Tillotson 
Natchitoches, 8. M. Hyames 
Pla(|uemii*e, A. Black 
Springfield, Dr. G- Colmer 
St. Joseph, J. G. Coleman 
Spring Ridge, Dr. J. Wikler 
Snreveport, M. Watson 
ThibeauLX, J. V. Donohue 
Union, Jas. S. Hanna 
Waterproof, J. G. Coleman 
Woodland, A. W. Poole 

TENNESSEE. 
Blair's Ferry, A. 8. Lenob 
Bolivar, C. Jonea 
Cass, John Wood 
CoUiersville, 8. 1. Dunn 
Comersville, J. Rothruck 
Cumberland Iron Works, A. 0. 

Perkins 
Camp Creek, S. E. Snapp 
Chatteenooga, A. C. Richard 
Durhamville. Thos. G. Rice 
Franklin College, T. Fanning 
Facility, J. T. Lenoir 
Franklin. W. P. Campbell 
Good Spring. Benj. D. Smith 
Gra)'sburg, W. Colson 
Grove Mount, J. H. Fowlks 
Greenville, E. Link 
Hardi man's X Roads, J. S-CIay- 

brook 
Hill'sValley, J. B.Hill 
Knoxville, D. P. Armstrong 
Kingston, Jas. W. Lea 
Leesburg^ Isaac McPherson 
Lenoirs,^^. B. Lenoir 
liouisvule, Dr. M. Cox 
limestone Springs, John Lore 
Maryville^ 8. T. Bicknell 
McMinnviIle, Rev. A. M. Stone 
Memphis, Rev. S. Watson 
Madiscmville, Jas. A. Coffin 
Mount Pleaaant, W. McClinchy 
Murf^esboro, C. T. Johnson 
Manscoe*s Creek, A. C. Cwi% 

Wright 
NashviUe, Cameron lb Fall 
Philadelphia, W. F. Lenoir 
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PapervKI«, V. Sejdleriniui 
Perrprilitt, J. Taylor 
Pey tons vi lie, J. O. Cranq|> 
Pardy, F W. OorrcU 
Railroad Plains, Bei\j. Bentley 
Roger.'vjlk, JaM. L Pulkereon 
St. Ciair, J. Huflinanter 
Spring Hill, J. Smith 
Smith X Roads, R. F. McDon- 
ald 
Tttllico PIain% E. Johnson ft Co. 
t7nioiiville« 6* L. Poplin, p. m. 
Uniiie, B. Lre 
: V^iachesier, P. S. Decherd 

KENTUCKY. 
Athens, J O. Peitit 
Bedford. N. Parker 
Browimboro, J. F- Coons 
Bowliii|( Green, Jos. I. Yoang- 

love 
Colbyvilte. S. D. Martin 
Flower's Creek, Chas. How 
Frankfort, A- C. Keenon 
Flemingsbarg^, M^j. J. M. Howe 
Ghent, 1 Smithsoa 
Garnetsville, Jas. Graham 
Hendrewsvilie, J. G. Taylor " 
HenUeriiou, Jas. A Ins 
HarrmUburr, J. Brenan 
Hodgansvitfe, S. W- D Stoae 
Lexinffloif, C J. Sanders 
liOuisville, A. G. Munn 

" Geo. W. Noble 

Maysyille, W. E. Neal 
Nicholasvillc^Col. J. C.Wilmore 
New CaMtle, Jai. M. Prewitl 
Owreniboro, J. Johnson 
Piketoii, J. N Richardson 
Perry vi lit*, P. C. I^timer 
Prati*s Landing, B. P. Cratch- 
field 
Paducah, J. W. Jones 
Smitlilaikl, J. Cowper 
Shawnees Run, J. R. Bryant 
Slephenspurt, Tbos. Holt 
Versailles, W. D. Young 

OHIO. 
Akron, M. Arthur 
Auburn, A. E. Barnes 
Aetna, Sam'l Atkinson 
Andover, T. Creary 
Bristolville, L. B. Maltby 

Barton, W. B. Miller 

Brookficld, Jas. Fowler 

Berlin, Jas. Otis 

Brace ville, F. R. Stow 

Barnesville, I. T- Scholfield 

Bloomingville. H. Beeken 

Brunswick, W. E. Woodward 

Baiubrid^e, A. M- Marshall 

Bramlywma, Jas. W. Wallace 

Bowling Green. W. R. Peck 

Columbus, J. T. Blain 

Cincinnati, W. H. Moore 4 Co., 
booksellers. 

Chillicothe, ^. C.Clark 

Cuyahoga Falls, H. B. TutVe 

Connenut, M. D. Plum 

Chester, J. Cornell 

Carthage, J. Martin 

Cleveland, Stephens ft Hitch- 
cock 

Cleves, W. H. H. Taylor 

Cumberland, J Foster 

Colombus, J. Miller 

Canfield. H. J. Canfteld 

Cheater X Roads, D. Morrell 

Circleville, Geo. Domy 

Cheviou, J. Mc Knight 

Canal Dover, Geo. W. SlinghnlT 

Canton, G. W. Hull 

Delaware, Jos. Cellar 

Dent, A. Orr 

Dayton, S. Teague 

Ellsworth. Jos. Coit 

East Eudid, L J. Pelton 

Eftst Ctaridon, C U Tsylor 

Elyria, H. Ely 

Fredericktown, Ja«. George 

Fitchvjlle, M. E. Mead 

Freedom, O. L. Drake 

Fredonia, Geo. P. Howell 

Franklin Furnace, I.W. Gliddan 

Grand Prairie, J. Fitzhngh 

Orafton, E. ^L Sibley 

Airnrd. D. A. Adnnis 

Oustavus, Geo. Hesclep 
** Geo. Birrcll 

Granville, A. P. Priehard 

Areenvilk, J. Spraf 



• <* 



Graenshurg, E. WakeAeld 

Galtipoiis, A. Bickel 

Gambler, M. White 

HiUsboro, J. Barry 

Huron, P. Adams 

Hods-m^H. Baldwin. 

Harrisville, D- BinnS) jr. 

Harrison, S. Shullisk 

Uildretfas, I. Baxter 

Houston, S. Richardson 

Jefferson, E. Wood 

Kinaman. I. R. Stanhope 

Kirtlaiid, A. C. Russell 

Kingston, M. Taylor 

Kalida, H. S. Knapp 

Lafayette, Benj. G. Calef 

Ix>wer Sandusky, W. M. Stark 

Lancaster, J. M. Bigelow 

Ler »y, J Phillips 

licnox, Joseph Atkins 

Lebanon, P. Boyd 

Malta, R. Porter, jr. 

Moore's Salt Works, Robert 
George 

Mooroeville, Isaac Smith 

Mogadore, P. Monroe 

Middlebury, T. A. Noble 

Morgan, A. Moses 

Mount Vernon, W. H.WhittOD 

Milan, Chas. Wilber 

Marion, W. L. Kendrick 

Medina, R. Chappeli 

Marieiia D. E. Gardner 

Massillon, C. Wesener 

Mount Healthy, J. T. Nathorst 

Mear's Farm, ThonuM Raffing- 
ton 

Norwalk, T. D. Boiditt 

New Lisbon, Jno. B. Tnmiek 

New Vienna, C. Lewis 

Nonh Perry, J. Parmly 
New Philadelphia, F. D. Leon- 
ard 

Newark, Oeo. W. Pinney 
Newton Falls, R. A. Burbank 

Nashville. S. Diefhndorf 
Oberlin, H. C. Taylor 
Orangeville, N. E. Austin 
Ohio City, Jas. Wenbam 
Parkman. S. I. Curtis 
Palmyra, A. Merwin 
Pleasant Hill, M. Teagne 
Poland, W. Little 
Piitsfield. W Reed 
Painesviile, C. Huntington 
Peru, SamM Atherton, 9d 
Piqua, Steph. Widney 
Quaker Bottom, J. Proctor 
Republic, E West 
Roaeville, J. T. Ford 
Randolph, O. O. Dickinson 
Ruggles. N. Sutherland 
Rock Port, Geo. B. Merwin 
ReadiHsr, S- Shepherd 
River btyx, A. Badfrer 
Rutland, Sieph. Tiitiis 
Shelby. J. Gambell 
Springfield. J. T. Warder 
.Sieubenville, F. A. Wells 
Sharonville, L. Morse 
Springdale. A. A. Mnllett 
Summer Ford, J. Uelaiid 
Sandusky, F. Morgan 
Selma, J. Landes 
Shon Creek. J- Romick 
Sniem, W. Kirk 
Springboro, W. Silvert 
Troy, P. A. Smith 
Tremainsvillei P. Rankle 
Tiffin, A. Rawson 
Toledo, S. R. Warden 
Tallmad^e, D* Upson 
Twinsburg, E T. Richardson 
Urbana, J. Fnnk 
Uhrioksville, J. Barker 
Vienna X Roads, W. R. Webli 
Vienna, S. H. Reed 
Wilioujrhby, Geo. Howliston 
Wellsville, J. Robinson 
Walhonding, J. Johnson 
Wakeman, J. E- Htrnfoid 
Wn3me. John Kennedy 
West Milton. M. Pearson 
Wadsworth. Geo. K. Pardee 
Wiliiam»field, DanM Smith 
West Jefferson, George McDon- 
ald 
Warren, J. W. Collins 
Watertown, D. Deroing 
Xenia, J. G. Gest 
Zanesville, Jas. L. Cox 
ZeUenoide, C. S. 



INDtANA. 
Boon Grore, A. B> l^riee 
Bristcri, George^nior 
CentreTille, A . "i^in 
Canton, O. Alberiaon 
Blisabethtown, Isaac Cox 
Greewrjlle, W. S. Parmer 
Gosken, A. Byroi 
Kingsbury, J. T.Vai! 
liftfayette, H. L. Ellsworth 
Lacunia, J. Kinmer 
^ Lauraroie, 8. R. Richarda 

U ^{MBfc M. Averill 

^rWM|li«ka. Chas. N. Ryan 
Michigan City, George Smith 
Madison, Thos. B. Spiiman 
Mount Pleasant, Jas. M. Rawlins 
Mount Vernon, A- S. Osbem 
New Harmony, R. Owen 
New Albany, D. Redden 
New Garden. Geo. S. Doxcy 
New Maysville, R. Biddle 
New Durham, M. Barnard 
Orleans, J. F. Kimbley 
Princeton, John Arbvthiiot 
Richmond, Robt. Hatton 
Romner, H. Damhig 
Rockville, I. J. Silliroan 
South Bend, D. W.C.Wilkmghby 
Sleuth Gate. J. Williamson 
Steubenville. James Carter 
Salem, N. Morris 
Terre Haute. M. Pettfingill 
Vevay,Jas. \Vallnn 
Whitley, H. McLallen 
Willmington, J. D. Lawrence 



rLLINOIS. 

Aatioch, DanU Homes 

Addison, M. L. Danlap 

Brimfield, J. S. Hirst 

Belleville, J. M. Boeder 

Brighton, Southwick ft Wrighi 

Bunker Hill, J. A. Pettengill 

Bitavia, Jos. McKee 

Bristol, E. S. L. Richardson 

Como, F. Gushing 

Chicago, Chas. D. Smith 

Dundee, J. A. Carpenter 

Dixon. John Shillaber 

Godfreys, Benj, Godfrey 

Grapd View, Jas. Hite 

Galena, W. Gillet 

Geneseo, H. C Sleight 
Joliet. M. Benjamin 
Jonesboro, E. Willard 
Knozville, N. Goodell 
Kishwaka, Jos. B. Hagamaa 
Ixwkport, E. E. Bosh 
Long Grove, O. Ott 
Lewistown, Steph. Dewey 
Mount Morris, A. Ijackridge 
Naperville, L. Ellsworth 
Nauvoo, Jos. L. Havwood 
Ottawa. H. L. Brush 
Prmceton, C. Cryant 
Paddock's Grove, O. Flagf 
Pans, M. K. Alexander 
Peoria, Chas. W. Denton 
Qunicy, L. BuU, jr. 
Rockfcrd, W T.Loid 



Rock Island, Thos. L. Dunn 
Sugar Grove, G. White 
Staunton, O. G. Moulton 
Thoroion, John Millar 
T»emont, W. Pettes 
Upper Alton. Dr. B. F. Ixmg 
Verroillionville, Snm'l 8. Hall 
Woodborn, W. H. Rider 



I Battle Creek, H. B. Denman 
Colnmbia, O. R. Clark 
Constantino, W. O. Fisk 
Centrevilie, 6. Talbot 
XXindee, I. Scrantom 
Dexter, Hon. 8. Dexter 
Detroit, E. Ives 
Dearbornville, R. MeDooohoa 
Erie, A. J. Keenay 
Elba. H. N. Peck 
Franklin, R. C. Kyle 
Plat Rock, John Cook 
Farmington, W. E. Pier 
Grand Rapids, J. F. Cfanbb 
Groveland, N. T. Elliott 
Gilead, D. Willson 
Howell, F. C. WhipFde 
Hudson, H. Clement 
Jackson, O. C. Freeman 
Ionia, Bei^. Harter 
Keewawenoiu B. F. Rathboa 
Lexington, M. Carrington 
Lambertsville, L. Lambert 
Marshall, S. A. Tyler 
Manchester, tf. N. Palmer 
Mount Clemens, H. R. Babeod^ 
Marion, L. E. Beach 
Monroe, W. Hanson 
North Vernon, Jos. Parmenler 
Onondaga, C. M. Majmard 
Oneida. £. Astley 
Plainwell, C. C. White 
Plymouth, W. T. Hedden 
Paw Paw, J. Smith, p. m. 
Palmyra, Q. W. Pomeroy 
Pontiac, J. B. Davis 
Pinckney, U D. Smith 
Romeo. A. Strceter 
Redford, Chas. Belts 
RexAHd, W. Hartaongh 
Rawsonville, John Lake 
St. Joseph, W. C. Allen 
Salina, T. L. Humphreyvilla 
Sylvan, Isaac Denman 
Saugaluck, D. G. Piatt 
Superior, John Brewer 
St. Clair, A. S. Palmer 
Shiawassee, D Bush, jr* 
Washington, D. Cooley 

Ypsilanti, Fras- Clarke 
« . 

ARKANSAS. 
Beattie*s Prairie, R B. Daniel 
Choctaw Agency, T. McKinney 
Eagle town, L. G. Harris 
Rvansville, D. Hanna 
Fort Towson, L. Garland 
Fort Washita, Rev. W. Brown- 
ing 
Hillsboro, W. Gorman 
Park Hill, Rev. Staph. Foreman 
Sylvia, Rev. E. Jones 
ultima Thule, L. G. Harris 
Wheelock, H. H. Copeland 
Wilmington, Dr. O. Sugg 

FLORIDA. 
Marion, Jas. C. Johnston 
Marianne, I. ft W, Keves 
Matidarin, J. L. Hamilton 
Tallahassee. R. W. Williams 
Key West, J. B. Browne 



MISSOURI. 
Anstin^ L W. Piatt 
Boonville^ Jas. R. Hammond 
Danville, D. W. Baker 
Fee Pee, J. 8. Quiaenberry 
Glenfinlas, W. Frissall 
Georgetown, R. Gentry 
Jefferson City. Jas. L. Minor 
Lexington, C. Patterson 
Palmyra, G. W. Berkley 
Rock Hill, C. Armstrong 
St. Louis, E. P. Pettes 

" Plant ft Brothers 
Springfield, Hon. J. S. Phelps 
West Ely, Rev. J. BlatokfoM 
Watenham, Jas. Miller 

MICHIGAN. 
Adrian, A. Whitney 
Ann Arbor, W. S- Maynard 
Armaoa. Geo. Andrews 
Bellevu^ C- G. Sfrogoe 



WISCONSIN. 
Beloit, M. P. Cogswell 
Clinton, T. Winch 
Caledonia, E. W. Warner 
Ceresco, R. C Richardson 
Delavan, F. K. Phcenix 
Darien, C. D. liOng 
Fond Du Lac, C. J. Allen 
Gibbsville, S. Bnrr 
Janesville, J. P. Willaid 
Kaposia, W. R. Brown 
Madison, Fred'k Starr 
Milwaukie, 0. Shepherd 

" J. A. Hopkins 
Mineral Point, A. W. Parrio 

I New Diggins. R. H.ChamfxIoa 
Osh Kosh, F. W. Doane 
OakCraek, B. D.FMllips 
Oconomowoc, J. Bfetcalf 
Patch Grove. T. P. Buniet 
Peasant Prairie, H. Foot 
Platteville, E. F. Mitchell 
Palmyra, W. S. Peck 
Racine, W. J. Hunt 
Sheboygnn, S. B. Orrasbea 
Summit, E. Siansbary 
Hhullsbnrgh, Robt. Allison 
.Souihport, J. Bond 
Taylorsviile, Sam*l Taylor 



THE CULTIVATOR. 



3H 



W.rrtii, W. El W.rt. 
WhiM Ukkaprinfi, J. 

IOWA. 

BD.Iiiwlon,FieiJ.C<>ol 
I).T«i.pdri. Ju. GrBUl 
I>iibiK|ii>i, R :S|Mldiii( 



BriKkvjIlg, Cliu. Bsfllh 
Brlown, O. W. Bakor 

gintiDco.C. CIh1» 
rliDii Pluce, R. IKU 
Culfdnula ^iun P. Slcrlins 



m Wlk H.Wib 
■bic.St. W. Um 
H Hiwkibury, R 



Hawk^bury, W. Tbonuon 
Kinney, u. 8, H. BrmiM 

Loctiber, S. B. Whlicomb 

" "" ■ R. W. Lmj 
Mumr Bit. I. N"iBs 
Medonle, Jofiji Cnirn p. n. 
Nicolei, W, Woodivari 
fort NcBr. A. Midknald 
Pedis Nilioii. A. Coot 
giKbte, Eni. Wwe 
Kignari, M . F. WhUhig 
Kriuanii, R, H. I. Bemad 
m. Tlicnte. Jolin Horrii 
St. BiiniiUu, J. Bmter 
81. Knnmihe, H, Q Fotrnh 
St. Thwnu. W. PBHon 



CANADA WEST. 



HOSSE POWER, THRESHER, AND CORM 

SHELLER DEPOT. 

fiRDSRS fur ike " WnnFn't nhd Trinblc'i te« iwo and faur 

'-' lIuiM Pnwer. inil Thre.h(ri," Iu„d llw.dime, Wetetmui'e 



Nor. 1, 1) 



w proinpliy litem 
i Burliiv slip, uid 



Ion, B. Clerk 

L'dijmel, C. P. Treedweli 
McKitloisJH. Dick»n 
Newin«k*<, ThDi Cnronl 
Nenllcali*, SimM Gamble 
Oifoni, Cha<, Chadwick 
Piii(.R. ft w. Gordrni 
Port Dofer, Th«. W«leM 
Picwo, Phillip Loir 
Pun Hope, D. Snivt 
81. AnHtewe. Geo. A. Hit 
Saudvioh, Cliu. Eiliol 

ScirborcKigh, J. P. Wbeeter 
ioneee, finb'l MshalTer 
Tbree Kit-en, 8. Muaiiler 
ToTDiitD. L. H. Hirih 
ruckeniiiilli, E. Ledrud 
Viltoria, 0»r(e L Attn* 
York, W. FeitiDU . . 

NOVA SCOTtA. 

geio'iii,V.°H.M«iie 
_ iwallie, C.C. Hamilua 
KenKille, W. H-Chipmore 
Wcdrrilla, C. U? H. IIiiTia 

" Hun. C. K. Preacon 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

cderioti>ii,J. H. Beid 



SYRACUSE .NUasERT. 

rpHE labacribcn would caJtAe aitention of the pabtic to ItiSii 

laiT™te,c™iiiMin(of " " ""^ 

MO.OOO OtaTiHl ApfJe Tiea. from 1 10 S f"*' gfowtb, M.OUO 
orwhiClierermnieiaBreel )iL«k; 3 10 S,a» of im cehbnied 
Nortltem Spr, 4 la § fcet high, can be aupplied wiihoul eitn 

a to S.OUU Peai Tieta. 4 to T ftol lif|".' 

A few hundr«i vi the Onondara, and Van Mon't Laon La 
C!ero. (very ilirir^y,]canbBiapplied,«diie nud itro yeara' growlb, 
from H cu. 10 Cl.W each. 

l,ODDChcrrrTrgn.aioS feel hicb. 

Id IS 19.(100 Peael] JictM, of ibe Sm eiriy Tarietiei, tbrillT w^ 

A[i'iF' n and Neeurinei, 1 rood nipply. 

3u>sm,i)00AppM8oedlliig>,fiain two K> three yaui oU, (r4 
B>iiijuillyl„ge. . , „ 



id good fotoi, lojtlhor ■ 



cei, inompilf attended 10. THORP jk SMITH. 

Byrataee. N. Y.. Not I— ai. ^_^_____^__^ 



SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 



ITORnle I 

" dortUfdj... , ... 

to pBrebaaen. T^ey can be 1 



R: J. JDNBS. 



TAB PAINT AND LIME. 
TAR PAINTfwealBailbeAlbaiiyOat Woflia: Avrfdmrn 

' ■iTiclar'vcoTeringbanii, kc. 
I.IME Tor Hie « lbs Albany OaaWarVi.cAaap. 

GRANT'S PATENT FAN MILLS. 
'THE ti(hitninanufaetureII>encetebruednii11araBbee)itakie<l 
*■ of tha eubactiber, at JniMlion P O., Ben-Klaer Co., N. Yort. 
"--' leallpei 



10,000 Coplei In Pour Month*. 
COLE'S AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, 

rm njMBKii of Domestic Anmale, nhavrina the CauKt, Kymp- 
^ lomi, and Remediei, and rulei for rciuiring and preHrvinc 
healili by lond manaieinsbl, wjih full (tnclioH tor TraiDJugaiii ' 
Breeding, by B. \V. COIJi, feq. 

TWiieemphelieally a book for every farmer, uid no fartiKr'* 
..Iiriry i> i^oapleie w.thom it, Tlie dainuid fa- TEN THUU- 
GaND COriES in the abort ipau of fonr mnniba, ipeake ml- 

pact rolume. a cofnplels ENCYCLOPEDIA, in whioh h« may 

miliarlv dkciuaed, and rnlea Hitd remediee Ailly ai^ clearJy pte- 

[Prom Ei-Oorenuir Hill of J(, H.| 

r. Cote baa ■hDwnbiinielf well qnaliEid for Iba conpilalion 
I work. We underttand thai it bae already had a rice and 



"' 'v'Ton 1- H. Weeh, of Vemom.) 

" Hm AiMtlean VelerJiiarian ii the ben bODk et iba kipd I 
ban areraaeo. ETsty Parmer ought u> haie une." 

IChritliaa Mirror, Portland.] ' 

" Ws ibink noliirner wnild wiHinjtly bs without ibie book 
aAsr (luKilM m Ibe 'hUe of Conlents." 
[Albany Calliiator.] 
" Thii win be found a Bieful book. It ipeaki of d^paei under 

"""'""• ' lABMri'rJU AjrienliMin™''' """'' 
" We reeoHiineDd to all who keep Donieatic Animala to procura 

Mr. Cole'a newbook. Tie llvei of msuy yalMble aiiinaU might 

be aaved by (Wlnwing hie direclioni." 
The priM of Ibii Tiluable boot, finely bonnd io lealbar, ii SO 

WANTED— so acliTc, ioielligent, and enteipiiiiin|r aiienU, 10 

IromSUto liM. vill bs naccuary for each Aieiil. AddreiL 
tBrr-rkio, Ibe publiaben. JG^N P- JKWETr A Co. 

Oeluber 1—31. 13 CornhiU, BookKllera' Row, BoKon. 



JOHN MAYHER b. CO.'S NEW SELF-SHARPEN- 
ING CORN, COFFEE, AND SPICE MILL. 
rpBE abare cut ibowi ihe e^iatnution of our Premiaia Mill for 
* Grinding Curn. Oaii. Coirn. 8p<eci. tr., Ac. It ii cnuiilerad 
highly TaluaMafuritailinpliciiyif coiulnieii<>a.diirabiliiy, and to 

by hanfl or home |wwer, and wrll grind from four 10 five l^nsUwIa .if 
f.~id meni per hour, end from 300 to Wl Iba. of cofte or npice per 



No. IV^FnMm D*ar P«t«a«., H. T. 



